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THE NATION ° 
By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE, . m 


HE peoples are living beings having 
T their distinct personalities. But na- 
tiens are mere organizations of 
power, And therefore their inner aspects 
and outward expressions are monotonous- 
ly the same everywhere. Their differences 
are merely the differences in degree of efi- 
ciency. ~ 

In the modern world the fight is going 
on between the living spirit of the people 
and the methods of nation-organising. It 
is like the struggle that began in Central 
Asia between man’s cultivated areae of 
habitation and the continual encroach- 
ment of desert sands, till the human region 
of life and beauty was choked out of exis- 
tence. When the spread of higher ideals 
of humanity is not held to be important, 
the hardening method of national cfficien- 
cy gains in strength, and at least for some 
limited period of time it proudly proves 
itself to be the fittest to survive. 

But it is the survival of that part of 
man which is the least living. And this 
is the reason why dead monotony is the 
sign of the spread of the nation. The 
modern towns which present the physiog- 
nomy of this dominance of the nation are 
everywhere the same from San Fraucisco 
to London, from London to Tokyo ;—they 
show no faces but merely masks. n 

The peoples being living personalities 
must have their self-expression and this 
leads to creations. These creations are 
literature, art, social symbolism and cere- 
monials. They are like different dishes in 
one common feast adding richness to our 
enjoyment and A O of truth. 
They are making the wotid of man fertila 
of life and variedly beautiful, 

But the nations do not create, they mere- 
ly produce and destroy. Organizations 
for production are wecessary, even the 
organisations for desttuction may be SO ; 


Cai 


but when actuated by greed and hatred 
they crowd away into a c8rner®the living 
man who creates. Then the harmony 
is lost and the people’s history runs ata 
breakneck speed towards fataleatastrophe. 

Humanity, where it is living, is guided 
by inner ideals, but where it is a dead 


organisation, it becomes impervious to 
them. Its building process is only an 


external process and its response to the 
inner moral guidance has to pass through 
obstacles that are gross and non-plastic. 
Man asa person has his individuality 
which is the field where his spirit has i 
freedom to express itself and to grow 
Man as the professional carries a rigid 
crust around him which has very little 
variation and hardly any elasticity. 
This professionalism is the region where 
men specialise their knowledge and 
organise their ° power, where they 
mercilessly elbow each other in their 
struggle to come in front. Prefessiona- 
lism is necessary avithout doubt, but it 
must not be allowed to exceed its healthyy 
limits, to assume complete mastery over 
the persqnal man, makfng him narrow 
and*hard, exclusively intent upon pursuit 
of success at the cost of his faith in ideals. 
In ancient India professions were. kept 
within limits by social regulation. They 
were gonsidered primarily as sociat nets- 
sities and secondarily as ete means of 
livelihood for the individuals,—thus man 
yeing {rec from tle constant urging of un- 
bounded competition could have leisure to 
cultivate the completencss of his nature. 
The idea of the nation is the protession-, 
alism of the people, whfch is becomeg 
ther greatest danger, because it is bring- 
ing them enormous success, making them 
impatient of the claims of higher ideals. 
The greater the amount of success the 
stronger are the conflicts of interest and 
® 
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jealousy and hatred which it arouses 
in men’s minds and thereby makes it more 
and more necessary for liviifg peoples to 
stiffen into nations. Because with the 
growth of nationalism man has become 
the greatest menace to man, therefore the 
, continual presence of panic goads that 
very nationalism into ever-increasing 
menace. 

„Crowd psychology is a blind force. 
Like steam and other physical forces it 
can be utilised for ¢reating a tremendous 
amount of power. And therefore rulers of 
men whe out of greed and fearare bent upon 
turning their peoples into machines of 
power try to train this crowd psychology 
for their special purposes. They hold it to 
be their duty to foster in the popular 
minds univérsal panic and unreasoning 
pride of their races and hatred of the 
others. Newspapers, school-books and 
even religious services are made use of for 
this object, and those who have the 
courage to express their disapprobation 
of this impious cult of blindness are punish- 
ed in the Jaw-courts or socially ostracised. 

he individual thinks even when he teels 
mut the same individual when he feels 
ith the crowd does not reason and his 
moral sense becomes blurred. This sup- 
pression of uigher humanity in crowd 
minds is productive of enormous strength. 


For the crowd mind is essentially primi- , 


tive, itsforces are elemental and therefore 
the nation is ever watchful in taking 
advantage of this enormous power of 
darkness e . 

The instinct of sel€preservation of a 
people has to be made the dominant one 
at particular times ofits crises. Then, for 
fhe time hbeing,*the consqgousness of its 
solidarity becomes aggressivelye Vide- 
awake. Batin the Nation this hy percon- 
sciousness 1s kept alive for all time by all 
kinds of art ficial means. A man has to 
act thespart of a policeman wheu heefiuds 
his house irtaded by burglars. But if 
that remains ‘his normal condition then 
his consciousness of fiis household be- 
comes acute, making him fly at every 
stranger passing near his house. ‘This 
sntensity of self-consciousness is nothing 
o@which a man tan feel proud, certainly 
itis not healthful. In like manner ites- 
sant self-consciousness of a nation is highly 
injurious for the people. It serves its imme- 
diate purpose but at the cost of the eter- 
nal man. . ° 
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When a whole body 
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selves for a particular 
then it becomes 
that purpose and preach absolute loyalty 
toit. Nationalism is the training of a 
whole people for a narrow ideal and when 
it gets hold of their minds itis sure to 
lead them to moral degeneracy and in- 
tellectual blindness. We cannot but hold 
firm the faith that this age of nationa- 
lism, of gigantic vanity and selfishness is 
only a passing phase in civilisation and 
those who are making permanent arrange- 
ments for accommodating this temporary 
mood of history will be unable to fit them- 
selves for the coming age of the true spirit 
of freedom. > 

With the unchecked growth of nationa- 
lism the moral foundation of man’s civi- 
lisation 1s unconsciously undergoing change. 
The jdeal of the social man is unselfishness, 
but Ahe ideal of the nation, like that of the 
professional man, is selfishness. This is 
why selfishness in the individual is condem- 
ned, while in the nation it is extolled. 
This leads to a hopeless moral blindness 
comfusing the religion of the people with 
the religion of the nation. Therefore we 
find men feeling convinced of the superior 
claims of Christianity, because Christian 
nations are in possession of the greater 
part of the world. It is like supporting a 
robber’s religion by quoting the amount 
of his stolen property. Nations celebrate 
their successful massacre of men in their 
churches. They forget that Thugs also 
ascribed their success in manslaughter to 
the favour of their goddess. But in the 
case of the latter their goddess fraukly re- 
presented the principle of destruction. It 
was the criminal tribe’s own murderous 
instinct deified ; the instinct, not of one indi- 
vidual, but of the whole community, there- 
fore held sacred. In the same manner, in 
moder: churches selfishness, hatred and 
vanity in their collected aspect of national 
instincts do not scruple to share the hom- 
age paid to God. 

Of course, pursuit of self-interest need 
not be wholly selfish, it can even be in har- 
mony with the interest of all. Therefore, 
ideally speakgug, the nationalism which 
stands for this’e€pression of the self-interest 
ofa people need not be ashamed of itself. 
But what weseein practiceis that every na- 
tion who has prospered hasdoneso through 
its career of agercésive selfishness either 
in, commercial adventures or in foreign 
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possessions or in both. And his material 
prosperity not only feeds the selfish ins- 
tincts of the people continually, but im- 
presses men’s minds with the lesson that 
for a nation selfishness is a necessity and 
therefore a virtue. It is te emphasis 
upon the idea of the Nationever growing in 
strength in Europe which is becoming the 
greatest danger to man both in its direct 
activity and its power of infection. 

We must admit that evils there are in 
human nature and they come out in spite 
of our faith in moral laws and training in 
self-control. But they carry on their fore- 
heads their own brand of infamy, their 
very success adding to their monstrosity. 
Therefore all through man’s history there 
will be some who will suffer and others 
who will cause suffering. The conquest 
ofevil will never be a fully accomplished 
fact but a continuous process in our avili- 
sation like the process of burning ® a 
flame. x 

Creation is the harmony between the 
eternal ideal of perfection and the infinite 
continuity of its realisation. So long as 
the positive ideal of goodness keeps p&ce 
with the negative incompleteness of attain- 
ment, so long as there is no absolute sepa- 
ration between them, we need not be 
afraid of suffering and loss. 

Therefore in former ages when some 
particular people became turbulent and 
tried to rob others of their human rights, 
they sometimes achieved success and some- 
times failed. And it amounted to 
nothing more than that. But when this 
idea of the Nation, which has met with 
universal acceptance in the present day, 
tries to pass off the cult of selfishness asa 
moralduty simply because that selfishness is 
gigantic instature, then it not only commits 
depredations but attacks the very vitals 
of humanity. It unconsciously generates 
in peoples’ minds an attitude of defiance 
agaiust moral law. For they are taught 
by repeated devices the lesson that the 
Nation is greater than the people and yet 
this Nation scatters to the winds the moral 
Jaw that the people have held as sacred. 

It has been said that a disease becomes 
most acutely critical whgreethe brain is 
affected. For it is the Brain which is 
constantly directing the siege against all 
disease forces. The spirit of national 
selfishness is that brain disease of a people 
which, for the time being, shows itself in 
red cyes and clenched fists, in violence sof 
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talk and movements, all the while’shatter- 
ing its natugal system of heating. It is 
the power of self-sacrifice, the moral faculty 
of sympathy and co-operation, which is the 
guiding spirit of social vitality. Its 
function is to maintaina beneficent relation 
of harmony with its surroundings. But 
when it begins to ignore the moral law 
which is universal and usesit only within 
the bounds ofits narrow sphere, then its 
strength becomes like the strength of 
madness hurting itself in the end. 

What is worse, this moral aberration 
of peoples, decked with the showy title of 
patriotism, proudly Walks abroad passing 
itself off as high moral influence. Thus it 
has spread its inflammatory contagiðh all 
over the world proclaiming its fever 
flush to be the best sign of health. Itis 
causing in the hearts of the peoples, 
naturally inoffensive, a feeling of envy at 
not having their temperature as highas 
their delirious neighbours, and not being 
able to cause as much mischief as these 
others do, but merely having to suffer it. 

I have often been asked by my western 
friends how to cope with this evil which! 
has attained such sinister strength eand 
dimension. In fact I have often been 
blamed for merely giving warning but 
offering no alternative. When we suffer 
as a restli of a particular system we 
other system would 
bring us better luak. Weare apt to forget 
that all systems produce evil sooner or 
later when the psychology which is at the 
root of them is wtong. The syst€m which 
is national to-day may assume the shape 
of the international to-morrow, but so long 
as men have not torsaken. their idolatry ¢f 
primitive Gnstiscts and collective passions 
the new system will become a new instru- 
ment of suffering, or, at best, will become 
ineffectual. And because we are traincd 
to confound efficient system with moral 
goodfess itself, every ruined, gystem makes 
us distrustful of moral law.e 
e Therefore I do not put my faith in any 
new institution but in individuals all over 
the world, who ‘must think clearly, feel 
nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the 


channels of moral trgth. Our morak 
- + + A 
idegls do not work with chisels and 


hammers but like trees spread their roots 
inthe soil and branches in the sky with- 
out consulting architects for their plans. 
This is the reason why, when I met in 
Japan a young idealist from France, I became 


1° 


assured in my mind about the advent of 
a higher @ra of civilisation. eWhen giant 
forces of destruction were holding ‘their 
orgies in Europe I saw this solitary young 
Frenchman, unknown to fame, with his 
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face beaming with the light of the new 
dawn, his voice vibrating with the message 
of new lite, and felt that the great To- 
morrow has already come, though not 
registered in the calendar of statesmen. 


LETTERS 


e 
EXTRACTS FROM OLD LETTERS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


(Specially translated for the Modern Review.) 


(68) 


Cuttack, 
February : 1893. 


ILL we can achieve something, let us 
live incognito say I. So long as we are 
only ft to be looked down upon, on 


wha shall wie base our claim to their res- 


pect ? When we shall have acquired a foot- 
hold of our own in the world, when we shall 
have had some share in shaping its course, 
then we can meet them smilingly. Till 
then let,us keep in the background, attend- 


ing to our own affairs. ® 


| 


But our countrymen seem to hold the 
opposite opinion. They, set no store by 
our more modest, intjmate wants which 
have to be met from behind the scenes, the 
whoe of their attention being directed to 
thatl which is but momentary attitudini- 
sing and display. 

Ours is truly a God-forsaken country. 
Difficult, indeed, ės it for us to keep up the 
strength of our will to do. We get no 
hdp in any real sensê®. We have pone, 
within miles ef us, in converse with whom 
we may gain én access of vitality. No one 
seems to be thinking,orefeeling,or working? 
Not a soul has any experience of big striv- 


- ing or of really and truly living, 


, scusically. 


They. all eat and drink, do their office 
“work, smoke and sleep, and chatter non- 
When they touch upon emogion 
they grow sentinfental, when they reason 
they are childish. One vearns fora full- 
blooded, sturdy and capable personality ; 
these are all so many shadows, flitting 


about, out of touch with the werld’ 
Kad e 


(il rights reserved). 


Pj (69) 
Cuttack, 
10th February : 1893. 


He was a fully developed John Bull of 
thg outrageous type,—with a huge beak 
of a nose, cunning eyes and a yard-long 
chin. The curtailment of our right to be 
tried by jury is now under consideration 
by the Government. The fellow drdgged 
in the subject by the ears and insisted on 
arguing it out with our host, poor B— 
Babu. {ie said the moral standard of the 
people of this country was low; that they 
had no real belief iu the sacredness of life ; 
so that they were unfit to serve on juries. 


The utter contempt with which we are 
regarded by these people was brought 
home to me to see how they can accept a 
Bengali’s hospitality and talk thus, seated 
at his table, without a quiver of compunc- 
tion. 


As I sat in a corner of the drawing room 
After dinner, everything round me ‘looked 
blurred to my eyes. I seemed to be seated 
by the head of my great, insulted Mother- 
land, lying there in ‘the dust before me dis- 
consolate, shorn of her glory. I cannot 
tell what a profound distress over-power- 
ed my heart. 


How incofgraous seemed the memsahibs 
there, in their evening dresses, the hum of 
English conversation, and the ripples of 
la Lughter. How richly true for us is our 
India of the ages, haw cheap anil false the 
hollow courtesies sof an English dinner 
party. ° 
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(70) 
Puri, 
14th February : 1893. 


Some people have a mind like a photo- 
graphic wet plate ;—unless they fix the 
picture then and there, it is apt to fade. 
That is the case with me. I want at orce 
to write down in a letter whatever of 
interest I see. Sucha quantity of things 
to describe passed before me on the way 
from Cuttack to Puri, I could have record- 
ed any number of vivid pictures had I but 
the time to write them down as I saw 
them. 

But these few tiresome days have come 
between, “ud now I find many of the 
details have grown hazy. Another reason 
for this is the sea, which in Puri lies before 
me night and day. It has captured the 
whole of my attention, leaving me no 
opportunity to hark back to the incidé&yts 
of the journey. 

After our midday mealon Saturday, B— 
Babu, Balu and I placed our rugs on the 
back seat ofa hired phaeton, leaned back 
against our pillows, and, with a servamt 
, mounted on the coach box, made a start. 

Where our road crossed the Katjuri* 
river we had to leave the carriage and get 
into palanquins. The grey sands of the 
river stretched away in every direction. 
They rightly call it the bed of the river in 
English. It is indeed like a bed which the 
? sleeper has left in the morning. Every 
movement of the river, as it rolled from 
side to side, and pressed with the weight 
ofits water now here, now there, is left 
iinpressed on the hollows and billows of 
its sand bed, which has not been made 
since, 

At the further edge of this vast sandy 
course, the thin crystal-clear stream of the 
river is seen. In the Meghaduta of Kalidas 
there is a description of a Yaksha woman,» 
pining for her banished busband, lying 
merged in the edge of her deserted bed, like 
the thin, last phase of the old moon, 
against the limit of the eastern horizon. 
This thin, worn river, athirst for the rains, 
furnishes another simile. 

A fine road runs from Cuttgck to Purt. 


It rises high out of the fflds on either. 


side, and is shaded with great big trees, 
mostly mangoes, which in this season are 
in flower, charging the air with their cloy- 
ing fragrance. It passts -by* village after 


* One of the brayches of the Mahanadi. p ° 
i" : 


village, surrounded with groves of ntango, 
asiattha, cocganut and date palm. 

Here and there half-dry watercourses 
crossed our path, and near these, strings 
of mat-covered bullock-carts were drawn 
up , little thatched sweet-meat shops linede 
the road-side; and in shelters under the 
shade of trees, pilgrims were busy attend- 
ing to their meals. At the sight of each 
newly arriving carriage or cart, beggars 
swarmed round With a variety of wails in 
a medley of tongues. 

As we drew nearer and nedrer to Puri, 
the concourse of pilgrims grew denser and 
denser, some scattere@in groups ajong the 
road, others under the trees or by the side 
of pools, stretched in repose, or cooking 
their food. At frequent intervals there 
came temples, pilgrim rest-housts and big 
artificial tanks.” 

Then, to our right hand there spreads a 
lake-like sheet of water beyond which 
the temple of Jagannath towers into view, 
and, suddenly, as we emerge froma clump 
of trees, we see before us a broad stretch 
of sand, edged witha deep blue line—the 
sea | 


(71) = 
Balia 
iith March: 1893. 


It is a tiny little house-boat. I can see 
that the main reason of its existence is to 
take down the prid® of tall people like my- 
self. Every time I absently rise with any 
suddenness, I get,a tremendous wooden 
slap on the top of my head,—which 1s very 
dejecting. So I spent the whole of yester- 
day, downcast. Even this I did not mind 
so much, byt when fate added toits blows 
by gieing me a Sleepless night for the mos- 
quitoes, I felt it was really too bad. 

The cold weather has disappeared. and 
itis getting warm. The sun is decidedly 
hot anda moist warm breeze is blowing 
on my back through the opea window. 
To day we are quit of our alfegiance both 
to the cold and to” civilisation, and our 
coats are hanging up on the pegs. There 
is no gong to mark the fractional parts of 
time, its broad division into day and night 
being enough for us heres No salaaming “ 
livewsed orderlies are about, so we can 
lazily take our unciviliséd ease without a 
qualm. 

The birds are singing and the big leaves 


* Reefangylar pieces of water. 
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of the banyan tree on the bank are making 
a rustling sound. The sunfight reflected 
off the ripples is dancing on the walls of 
our cabin. At Cuttack, what with B—— 
Babu’s going to court, and the children 
going to schoo], there was no forgetting 
the value of time, or the bustle of civilised 


society. Here everything moves with 
leisurely sloth. 
| (72) * 
Tiran, 
: March: 1893. 


From inside a brigk-built house clouds 
and rain®are afl very well, but they do not 
adto the comfort of the two of us con- 
fined in this little boat. Dripping water 
from a leaky roof may be good for the 
bumps which the latter gives the head, 
but it serves all the same to fill ap the cup 
of our misfortune. 

I thought we had finished with the 
rains, and that Nature, after her shower 
bath, would be drying her hair with her 
back to the sun, her green sari spread on 
the branches, over the fields, her spring. 
coloured scarf, no longer damp and limp, 
fluttering gaily in the breeze. But that 
aspect of hers is not with us yet, and day 
after day is cloudy, without a break. 

I have prepared myself for the worst 
by borrowing a copy 
ideghadutqg from a friend in Cuttack and 
keeping it by me. If fh the Pandua re- 
sidence, the sky over the spreading fields 
before me should become, softly moist with 
blue-grey clouds thene it wil be nice to 
repeat passages out of it. 

Unfortunately I cannot get anything 
by heart, and tite keen enjoyment of being 
able to repeat lines of poetry ate will is 
not for me. By the time I have rummag- 
ed out the bookfand hunted for the place, 
I often cease to want the poem. It is as 
cruel as feeling sad and wanting to eweep, 
but having @ewait for a phial of tears to 
be dispensed by the chemist! w 4 

So when I leave tôwn I needs must 
take quite a number of books with me. 
Not that I read every one each time, but 
Ineverkuow beforeband which might be 
wanted. How @onvenient it would have 
been if men’s minds had regular seas®ns. 
When we travel in winter we take only 
our warm clothes, and we leave our rugs 
behind in summer, Ifonly we knew when 
it would be winter in our minds. and 


of Kalidas’s, 


when spring, we could provide ourselyés 
with prose and poetry books accordingly. 

The seasons of the mind, however, are 
not 6* but 52, like a pack of cards; and 
which one the whimsical player within | 
us will turup next thereis no knowing.. 
So I have an endless variety of books at 
hand from Nepalese Buddhistic Litera- 
ture to Shakespeare, the majority of 
which I shall probably not touch. 

Iam hardly ever without the old 
Vaishnava poets and the Sanskrit classics, 
but this time I happened to leave them 
out and so, as luck would have it, 
wanted them all the more. The Aleghaduta 
would have been the very thing while I 
was wandering about Puri and Khanda- 
giri,—but there instead of the Aleghaduta 
I had only Caird’s Philosophical Essays! 


(73). 
3 Cuttack, 
March: 1893. 


If we begin to attach too much im- 
portance to the applause of Englishmen, 
wg shall have to get rid of much that is 
goodin us, and to accept much that is 
bad from them. 

We shall get to be ashamed to go about 
without socks on our feet, but cease to 
feel shame at the sight of their ball 
dresses. We shall have no compunction 
in throwing over-board our ancient 
manners, nor anyin emulating their lack 
of courtesy. We shall leave off wearing 
our achguns because they are susceptible 
of improvement, but think nothing of 
surrendering our heads to their hats, 
though no head-gear could well be 
uglier. 

In short, consciously or unconsciously, 
we shall have to cut our lives down to 
the measure of the clapping of their hands. 


e Wherefore I apostrophise myself and 
say: O Earthen Pot! For goodness’ sake 
get away from the Metal Pot! Whether 
he comes for you in anger, or merely to 
give youa patronising pat on the back, 
you are done for, and go down, all the 
same. So pay heed to old Aesop’s sage 
counsel, I pray,—and keep your distance. 


e Let the mtt&l pot ornament wealthy 


homes, you have your work to do in those 
ofthe poor. If you let yourself be broken 


* The recognised seagons in Upper India are stx: 
Spring, Summer, the ‘Reins, Autumn, the Dews and 
Winter. 
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yôu will have no place in either, but 
merely return to the dust; or at best you 
may secure a corner in a bric-a-brac 
„cabinet, —as a curiosity. It is more glorious 
yoy far to be borne to fetch water by the 
meanest of village women. 


(Tt) 
Calcutta, 
19th April: 1893. 


It is only when we commune alone 
with nature, face to face, that it becomes 
atall possible to realise our pristine and 
profound relations with the sea. 

As I gaze on the sea and listen to its 
eternal melody, | seem to understand how 
my restless heart of to-day used then 
to be dumbly agitated with its heaving, 
desolate waters, when in the beginning 
there was no land, but only the sea all 
by itself. \ 

The sea of my mind todayis heaving 
much in the same way, as though some- 
thing were heing created in the chaos be- 
neath its surface ;—vague hopes and uncer- 
tain fears, trustings and doubtings,; 
heavens and hells; elusive, inscrutable 
feelings and imaginings; the ineffable mys- 
tery of beauty, the unfathomable depths 
of lové; the thousand and one ever-new 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the human 
mind, of which it is impossible even to be 
conscious untilalone with oneself under the 
open sky, or beside the Open sea. 


(75) 


- Calcutta, 
30th April: 1893. 


Yesterday I was lying on the terrace 
roof till ten o’clock in the night. The moon 
was near its full; there was a delicious 
breeze ; no one else was about. Stretched 
out there alone, I glanced back oyer 
my past life. This roofterrace, this moon- 
light, this south breeze, —in so many ways 
are they intertwined with my life.... 
Iam keeping cool my bottled memories 
_‘{in the deep-delved earth” for my old age, 
and hope to enjoy them then, drop by 
drop, in the moonlight, on the roof 
terrace. ee 

Imagination and reminiecénce do not 
suffice a man in his youth—his warm 
blood insists on action. But when with 
agehe loses his power to act and ceases 
to be worried by an abungance of motive 
force, then memory alone is satisfying, 
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Then the lake of his mind, placid like the 
still moonlight, receives so distinct a 
picture of old °memories that it becomes 
difficult to make out the difference between 
past and present. 


(76) F 
Shelidah, 
May: 1893. 


I am now back again in the boat, 
which is my home. Here I am the sole 
master, and noone has any claim on 
me or my time. The boat is like my old 
dressing gown,—when I get inside I step 
into a great, loose-fitting, comfortable 
leisure. 1 think as I like, I imagine what I 
please, I read or write as much I™teel 
inclined to, or with my legs ou,the table 
and my eyes ou the river, I steep myself 
to the full in these sky-filled, light-fiiled, 
rest-filled days. 

After this interval it will take me some 
days to get over the awkardness of 
renewing my former relations with my old 
friend, the Padma. By the time I have 
done some reading and writing and 
wandering by the river side, however, 
the cld friendship will come back quite 
naturally. 

Ireally do love the Padma immensely. 
Asthe elephant, Airavat, is for Indra, * 
so is she my favourite steed,—albeit not 
thoroughly tamed and still a little wild. 
I feel I want lovingly to stroke her neck 
and back. 

‘The water is very low now, and flows 
in a thin, clear stfeam, like a sliin, fair 
maiden gracefully tripping along with a 
soft, clinging garment following her move- 
ments. a « 
Wile 1&m Ifing here the Padma, for 
me, is areal live person, so you must not 
mind my talking about her at some length, 
nor run away with the idea that all this 
news about her is net worth putting inte 
a letter. These, in fact, agg the only 
personal paragraphs I am inea position to 
communicate from here. 

What a difference of outlook comes 
upon one in the course of the day that 
separates this place from Calcutta. What, 
there, seems only sentimental or rhapsodig, 
cal iş so true here. ... 

I really cannot dance any more before 
the foot-lights of the stage called the 
Calcutta public. I want to go on with 


* The Pupiter Pluvius of Hindu Mythology. 
` 2 
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my les work in the clear daylight of 
this secļusion and leisure. There is no 
chance of recovering any peace of mind 
till one is back behind the scenes and has 
washed off one’s paint. There isso much 
thatis not pure gold, but only valueless 
filling, in this editing of the Sadhana 
magazine, this philanthrophic activity, 
this bustle and worry of Calcutta life. 

If only I could go on with my work, 
in the fulness of joy, under this open sky, 
this spreading peace, then something 
worth doing might get done. 

(77) 
. Shelidah, 
Sth May : 1898. 


Poetry is a very old love of mine,—l 
must hav¢ been engaged to her when I was 
only Rathi’s age. Ever since then the re- 
cesses under the old Banyan tree beside 
our tank, the inner gardens, the unknown 
regions on the ground floor of the house, 
the whole of the outside world, the nursery 
rhymes and tales told by the maids, went 
on creating a wonderful fairyland within 
me. It is difficult to give a clear idea of all 
the vague and mysterious happenings of 
that period, but this much is certain that 
my exchange of garlands* with Poetic 
Fancy was duly celebrated. 

I must admit, however, that my be- 
trothed is not an auspicious maiden,— 
whatever else she may bring one, it is not 
good fortiine. I cannoé say she has never 
given me happiness, but peace of mind 
with her is out of the question. The lover 
whom She favours may’get his fill of bliss, 
but his heart’s blood is wrung, out under 
her relentless embrace. It is not for the 

eunfortunate creature of her choice ever to 
become a staid and sor Householder, 
comfortably settled down on a social 
foundation. Whether I write for the 
Sadhana, or look after the estates, my real 
léfe is as her bond slave all the time. 

Conscioysly or unconsciously, “I may 
have done many things that were untrue, 
but I have never uttesed anything false4dn 
my poetry ;—thatis the sanctuary where 
the deepest truths of my life find refuge. 


(78) 
Shelidah, 
10th May: 4893. 


Black, swollen masses of cloud are com- 
ing up and sucking off the golden sunshine 


e + 
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* Betrothal ceremony. .« e 
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from the scene in front of me like great big 
pads of blotting paper. These are not 
thin, famished-looking clouds, but resemble 


the sleek, well-nourished offspring of the.” 


wealthy. The rain must be coming on, for 
the breeze éeels moist and tearful. 


Over there, on the sky-piercing peaks ony 


Simla, you will find it hard to realise, ex- 
actly how important an event, here, is 
this coming of the clouds, or how many 
are anxiously looking up to the sky, hail- 
ing their advent. 

I feel a great tenderness for these 
peasant folk—our ryots—big, helpless, in- 
fantile children of Providence, who must 
have food brought to their very lips, or 
they are undone. When the %reasts of 
mother Earth dry up, they know not 
what to do, but can only cry. And no 
sooner is their hunger satisfied than they 
forget all their past sufferings. 

know not whether the Socialistic ideal 
of a more equal distribution of wealth is 
attainable, but if not, then such dispensa- 
tion of providence is indeed cruel, 
man is truly an unfortunate creature. For 
ig in this world misery needs must exist, 
be it so ; but let some little loophole, some 
glimpse of possibility at least, be left 
which may serve to urge the nobler por- 
tion of humanity to hope and struggle 
unceasingly for its removal. 

What a terribly hard thing they say 
who aver that the division of the world’s 
production to afford each one a mouthful 
of food, a bit of clothing, is only a utopian 
dream. How hard, in fact, are all these 
social problems. Fate has allowed hu- 
manity such a pitifully meagre coverlet 
that in pulling it over one part of the 
world, another has to be left bare: In 
allaying our poverty, we lose our wealth, 
and with this wealth what a world of 
grace and beauty and power is lost to our 
society. 

But the sun shines forth again, though 
the clouds are still banked up in the West. 
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Shelidah, 
lith May : 1893. 


It has cl&@red up today after yesterday’s 
heavy rain. A few straggling clouds, 
separated from the main body, are loiter- 
ing near the horizon, whitened by the sun- 
shine, lookifg jinwocent of any attempt at 
a downpour. But the gods should be in- 


| 
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SHATTERED DREAM 
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efuded in the set of persons, unfit to be 
trusted, against whom Chanakya” has 
_ warned us. 

It is a beautiful morning, the sky bright 
and clear, not a ripple on the river, yes- 
-terday’s raindrops sparkling ðu the grass 
of the sloping banks. Nature, altogether, 
seems invested with the dignity of a white- 
robed goddess. 

There is a curious silence this morning. 
For some reason or other there are no 
boats about, no one occupies the bathing 
place, the manager and his staff have come 
and gone early. 

As I, too, sit silent with responsive ear, 
I seem tg hear a faint, but insistent, ring- 
ing harmony, to the accompaniment of 
which the sun-illumined sky streams in 
and fills my being, colouring all my 
thoughts and reelings with a golden blue. 


80 
€ Idem. 


There is another pleasure which I have 
here. Some times one or other of our 


* Author (Sanskrit) of a well known set of witty 
aphorisms. 


øA 
e 
simple, devoted, old ryots comes to $ee me, 
—aud their worshipful homage eis so un- 
affected! How much greater than I are 
they in the beautiful simplicity and sinceri- 
ty of their reverence. What if Iam un- 
worthy of their veneration, their feeling» 
loses nothing of its value. 

I regard these grown-up children with 
the same kind of affection I have for little 
children—but there is also a difference. 
They are more’ infantile still. Little chil- 
dren will grow up later on, but these big 
children never. 

A meek and radiantly simple soul shines 
through their worn® and, wrinkled old 
bodies. Little children are only simple, 
but they have not the unquestioning un- 
wavering devotion of these. If there be 
any undercurrent along which the soul of 
men may have communication with each 
other, then my sincere blessing will surely 
reach and serve them. 

All the ryots, of course, are not like 
this. The best is ever the rarest. 


Translated by 


s] 


SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


A SHATTERED DREAM 


By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


fAll Rights Reserved. Copyright of U, S. A.] 


HEN I went to Darjeeling I found 

the weather misty and cloudy,—the 

kind of weather in which a man does 

not care to go out of doors, and yet findse 

it still more unpleasant to stay inside 

the house., I finished my breakfast at the 

Hotel and went out, in thick boots and 
overcoat, for my usual walk. 

It had been drizzling fitfully, and the 

mist that covered the hills gave them the 

appearance of a-picture which the artist 


had been trying to rub out ‘As I walked ə 


on in solitude along the Caleutta koad, 
l felt that hfe needed some more definite 
back-ground than this. The cloudland of 
mist seemed unfit for *yuman habitation. 
My heart longed to liga hungrily to 


2 e 


° n ; 
moth€r eearth with every bodily sense and 
suck at her breast for sustenance. 


At that moment I heard the nfuffied 
cry of a woman’s veice near at hand,—<a 
thing ot so rare in itself ag to attract 
special attention. Indeed, af Other times, 
Ieshould have paid no heed to it. But amid 
this endless mist itcame to me like the 
sob of a smothered world. 


When I got near to the spot I found a, 
woman sitting on a rock By the road-side - 
Shefiad a tangled mass of hair, coiled 
on her head, bronzed by the sun, and the 
cry which came from the depth of her 
heart was as if some long weariness of 
hope foelorn had suddenly given way in 

9 


1y 

. @ 
the midst of the utter loneliness of that 
iach al mountain-side, 

I said to myself,—“Tiis is rather 
promising,—here is a romance in the 
making. To meet a woman ascetic weep- 

dng on a hill top in Darjeeling, is some- 
thing out of the common.” 

It was not easy to make out to what 
religious order she belonged; so I asked 
her in Hindi who she was and what was 
the matter. At first sh® gave me no 
answer, but only looked at me through 
the mist and through her tears. I told 
her not to be afraid. She smiled and 
answered me in perfwet Hindustani, — 

~ ‘YT hdve done with fear long ago; 
neialacr have I any shame Ieft. Yet there 
was atime, Babu-jt, when I lived in my 
own zenama, and even my mother would 
have to get leave before he entered. But 
now I have no purdah left in the wide 
world,” 

I was slightly annoyed at being called 
‘Babu-ji because my dress and manners 
were completely European, and it nettled 
me not a little to be suspected by this 
ee woman of belonging to the'Babu’ 
class. 

“or a moment, I thought I had better 
put an end to this romance at its very 
start, and, like a railway train of Sahib- 
dom, steam off with my nose in the air 
and rings of cigarette smoke floating 
behindeme, But my curiosity got the 
upper hand. I assumed “a stiff and superior 
air, and asked: 

“Do gou want my assistance ?” 

She looked in myeface with a steady 
gaze and answered :— 

“I am the daughter of Ghulam Qadir 
*Khan, the Nawab of Badrgon.’s 

Where Badraon was and who iñ the 
world was its Nawab, and why in the 
name ofall w@nder his daughter should 
have become an ascetig, weeping andcrying 
at the bend of the Calcutta Road,—all this 
Į could neither imagine nor believe. But I 
said to myself, that there was no neetl to 
be too critical ; for the’ story was getting 
interesting. So, with all due solemnity, I 
made a deep salaam and said: 

“Pardon me, Bibi Sahiba, I could not 

- wuess who you Were.” 

The Bibi Sahiba was evidently ple@sed, 
and beckoned me to take a seat upon a 
rock near by, and said with a wave of her 
hand : 

“Baithiye” (please sit downy. 
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I discovered by her manner tnat sfie 
had the natural grace and power to 
command; and somehow I felt it was an 


unlooked for honour to be allowed to take + | 


a seat on that hard, damp, moss-covered 
rock by her*side. When Lleft my hotel, in 
my overcoat, that morning I could never 
have imagined that I should be privileged 
to sitona muddy stone by the daughter 
of Ghulam Qadir Khan of Badraon, whose 
name might be ‘Light of the Realm’ or 
‘Light of the Universe,’ etc.,—and this at 
the bend of the Calcutta Road ! 

I asked her, “Bibi Sahiba, what has 
brought you to this condition ?” 

The Princess touched her forehead with 
her hand and said : = 

“How can I say who did it ?— Can you 
tell me who has banished this mountain 
behind the purdah of the clouds ?” 


was in no mood just then to get ş 


inwolved in a philosophical discussion. So 
I accepted her word for it and said :— 

“Ves, it is true, Princess. Who can 
fathom the mystery of Fate? Weare mere , 
insects.” 

* I would have argued out the point 
with her, at another time, but my 
ignorance of Hindustani stood in the way. 
Whatever little knowledge of Hindi. I had 
picked up from the servants could never 
have carried me tbrough a discussion on 
fate and free will at the Darjeeling road- 
side with the Princess of Badraon, or with 
any one else for the matter of that. 

The Bibi Sahiba said: “The marvellous 
romance of my life has just come to its , 
close on this very day. With your permis- 
sion, I will tell you all about it.” l 

I caught up her word quickly—‘‘Permis- 
sion ?—It would be a privilege to hear !” 

Those who know me will understand 
that, in the language I used, I honoured 
Hindustani more in the breach than in the 

eohservance. On the other hand, when 
the Princess spoke to me, her words were 
like the morning breeze upon the shimmer- 
ing fields of golden corn. To her, an easy 
flow and gracefuleloquence came naturally, y 
while my answers were short and broken. 
This was ter story :— 

“In my faeher’s veins there flowed the 


eimperial blodd*of Delhi. That is why it 


was so difficult to find me a suitable hus- 
band. There was some talk of my betro- 
thal to the Nawab of Lucknow, but my 
father hesitated; and in the meanwhile 
there broke out the Mutiny of the sepoys 
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against the Company Bahadur. Hindustan occasions this girl would feed the Brahmins 
was blackened by the cannon smoke.’”’— and offer them gifts. I used tos help her 


Never in all my life before had I heard with money and once I asked her to invite 
Hindustani spoken so perfectly by a Keshav Lal to her feast. But she drew 
woman's lips. I could understand that herself up and said, that her Lord, 
it was a language of princes, uafit for this Keshav Lal, would never receive food or 
mechanical age of modern commerce. Her gifts from anyone. And so because I could 
voice had the magic init to summon up not express my reverence for Keshav Lal 
before me, in the very heart of this English either directly or indirectly, my heart re- 
Hill Station, the sky-capped domes of mained starved. One of my ancestors had 
Moghal palaces of white marble, the taken by force *a Brahmins girl into his 
gaily caparisoned horses with their trailing harem, and I used to imagine that her 
tails, the elephants surmounted by blood was stirring in my own veins. This 
howdahs richly dight, the courtiers with would give mea certain satisfaction and a 
their turbans of all different gorgeous sense of clan-kinship with Keshav, Lal. I 
colours, the curved scimitars fastenedin listened to all the wonderful stories of the 
magnificerat sashes, the high-pointed gold- Hindu gods and goddesses recited %bm 
embroidered shoes, the leisurely flowing theepicsinall their details by this Hindu 
robes of silk and muslin and all the un- slave girl and would form in my mind an 
bounded courtly ceremonial that went ideal worid in which Hindu civilisation 

, with them. reigned supreme. Theimages of the gods, 
The Princess continued her story: ‘‘Qur the sound of the temple bells and conches, 
fort was on the banks of the Jumna,in the sacred shrines with their gilded spires, 
charge of a Hindu Brahmin, Keshav Lal—”’ the smoke of the incense, the smell of the 
Upon this name, Keshav Lal, the flower offerings and sandal-wood, the 
woman seemed to pour out all at once yogis with their super-human powers, the 
the perfect music of her voice. My stick sanctity of the Brahmins, the legends of 
fell to the ground, I sat upright and tense. the Hindu goas who had come down 40 
“Keshavlal”, she went on, ‘was an or- earth as men,—these things filled my ima- 
thodox Hindu. At early dawn Icould see gination and created a vast and vaguely 
him every day, from the lattice of my distant realm of fancy. My heart would 
zenana, as he stood breast high in the fly aboutin it like a small bird inthe dusk 
Jumua offering his libations of water fluttering from room to room in a spacious 
to the sun. He would sit, in his dripping old-world mansion. e ° 
Pgarments, on the marble steps ot the river “Then the great Mutiny broke out, and 
ghat silently repeating his sacred verses, we felt the shock ofit even in our tiny fort 
and he would then go home singing some at Badraon. The time had come round for 
” religious chant in his clear and beautiful Hindu and Musalmar to begin once more 

voice, that unfinished game of dice for the throne 

Iwasa Musalman girl, but [had never of Hindustan, which they had played of 
been given any opportunity of studying old; and the pale-faced sfayers of kine 
my own religion, nor did I practise any would®have to be driven away from the 
manner of worship. Our men, in those land of the Aryans. ; 
days, had become dissolute and irreligious, “My father, Ghulam Qadir Khan, whs a 
and the harems were mere pleasure resorts e cautious man. He poured abuse on the 
from which religion had been banished. Englisha but said at the same time,— 
But somehow I had a natural thirst for ‘These men can do impossibleffings. The 
spiritual things, and when I witnessed this peppfe of Hindustan, are no match for 

scene of devotion in the early light of them. I cannot afford to lose my little 
dawn, at the lowly white steps leading fort in pursuit of a vain ambition, Iam 
down to the placid calm of the blueJumna not going to fight the Company Bahadur.’ 

t my new-awakened heart woyli overflow “We all felt ashamed that my ‘father 
with an unutterable sweetnegs*of devotion. ecould observe such caution ‘at a time when®™ 

“I had a Hindu slavegirl. Every morn- the beood was running hofin the veins of 
ing she used to take the dustof Keshav every Hindu and Musalmanin Hindustan. 
Lal’s feet. This act used togive mea kind Even the Begum mothers within thie 
of pleasure and it was also the cause of zenanas became restless, Then Keshav 
slight jealousy in my mind. On auspicious Lal, with all the force at his command, 
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gave utterance, —' Nawab Sahib, if thou 
dost not stand on dur side, then as long 
as the fight goes on I sħall keep thee 
prisoner and guard the fort myself,’ 

“My father replied, that there was no 
.need to be anxious, for he himself was 
ready to take the side of the mutineers. 
When Keshav Lal asked for money from 
the Treasury he gave him a small sum, 
and said that he would give more as 
occasion arose, ° 

“I took off all the ornaments which 
had decked me from head to foot, and 
sent them secretly to Keshav Lal by my 
Hindu slave. Wheg he accepted them it 
gave mè athtillin all those limbs of mine 
which had shed their decorations. He 
began to make preparations, cleaning the 
rust out ef the old-fashioned guns and the 
long unused swords. Then, all of a 
“+ sudden, one afternoon the Commissioner 
Sahib entered the fort at the head of the 
red-coated white soldiers. My father, Ghu- 
lam Qadir Khan,had informed him in secret 
about Keshav Lal’s plot. Yet, so great 
was the Brahmin’s influence that even theu 
his tiny band of retainers were ready to 
fight with their useless guns aud rusty 
swords. I felt my heart breaking for very 
shame, though no tears came to my eyes. 
I went out of my zenana in secret, dis- 
guised in the dress of my brother. Then 
the dust and smoke of the fight, the shouts 
of the soldiers, the boom of the gun, 
ceased. The terribl®@ peace of Death 
brooded over Jand aud sky. The sun had 
tinged red the blue waters of the Jumna 
and had gone downs to his rest in blood ; 
upon the evening sky appeared the moon 
which was nearly at the full. The battle- 
efield was covered with the fearful sights 

of death and pain. At any other time it 
would have been impossible for me to 
walk through*such a scene, but on that 
night [ was like one walking in his sleep. 
Aly only object was® to seek out Keshav 
Lal ani ewerything else was blotted out 
from my consciousness. ° 

“When it wore on to midnight I found 
Keshav Lalin a mango grove near the 
Jamna. He was lying on the ground 
with bhe dead body of his devoted servant, 


e god of my world in this form ! 
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restrained no longer. I ilung myself down 
atthe feet of Keshav Lal, and wiped the 
dust of his feet with the tresses of my hair 
which I let down. I touched those death- 
cold feet of his with my forehead and myd 
pent up tears broke out. , 

“Just then Keshav Lal stirred and a 
faint cry of pain broke from him. I start- 
ed up. His eyes were closed, but I heard 
him call faintly for water. At once I 
went down to the Jumna and soaked my 
dressin the stream and squeezed it into 
his half-closed lips. I tore a piece of my 
cloth and bandaged the left eye, which had 
received a sword cat together with a deep 
wound along the scalp. When I had 
squeezed out the water for hêm several 
times and sprinkled it on his face, he came 
back gradually to his senses. I asked him 
if he wanted any more. He stared at me 
and enquired who I was. I could no 
lod#ger contain myself, but answered ,— 

‘Tam your devoted slave,—the daughter 
of Nawab Ghulam Qadir Khan.’ 

“I had the hope in my mind that 
Keshavlal would take with him in his 
@ying moments my last confession. 
Nobody should deprive me of this final 
happiness. But the moment he beard my 
name, be shouted out: ? 

‘Daughter of a traitor! Infidei! At the 
very hour of my death you have desecrat- 
ed my whole life’.* With these words, he 
gave me a fierce blow on my right cheek. 
I felt giddy, and everything became dark 
to me. 

“You must know that my age, when this 
happened, was only about sixteen. For 
the first time in my life I had come out 
from my zenana. The greedy and hot 
glare of the outside sky had not yet 
robbed. my cheeks of their delicate rose 
flush. Yet, at the very first step into the 
outer air, I got my salutation from the 


1% 


I was listening to this story of the 
ascetic like one lost in dreams. I did 
not even notice that the light had 
gone out from my cigarette. Whether, 
my mind was occupied with the beauty 
of the language, or the music of her voice, 
or with thg,story itself, it is difficult to — 


~eJeoki, near hine I was sure that either, say, but I rem&ined perfectly silent. When, 


the servant, though fatally woundede had 

carried his mastet, or the wounded master 

had carried his servant, to this secure 

place. My veneration, which had been 

growing so long in secret, now.could be 
e 


+a 


however, she came to this point in her 
narative, I could not keep still, but broke 
out saying: 

“The beast i ¢ 


e Žie by giving him water touched by a Musalman, 
+ 0 
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e The daughter of the Nawab said: 

“Who is the beast? Would a beast relin- 
quish the draught of water brought to 
his lips at the time of his death agony ?” 

I corrected myself at once, and said: 

“Oh, yes! It was divine!” ẹ 

But the daughter of the 
answered : 

“Divine! Do you mean to tell me that 
the Divine will refuse worship brought to 
him by a heart sincere ?” 

After this, I thought the best thing to 
do was to keep silence. The Nawab’s 
daughter then went on with her story :— 

“At first, this wasa great shock to me. 
It seemed as if the wreck of my broken 
world id come down upon my head, I 
made my obeisance from a distance to that 
hard, cruel, imperturbable, warrior 
Brahmin, and said in my mind : ‘You never 
accept service from the lowly, food fromthe 
alien, money from the rich, youth fro& the 
young, love from woman! You are aloof, 
alone, apart, distant,—above all the 
defilement of the world of dust. I have 
not even the right to dedicate myself 
to you.’ e 

“When he saw that, I, the proud 
daughter of the Nawab, was making ob- 
eisance to him, with head touching the 
ground, I know not what thoughts passed 
through his mind! But his countenance 
showed no sign of wonder,or other emotion. 
He looked into my face fora moment, and 
then slowly raised himself and sat up. 

“L was quick to extend my arms to 
help him, but he silently rejected me and 
with great pain dragged himself to the 
landing place of the Jumna. A ferry-boat 
was tied there, but neither passengers nor 
ferryman were present. Keshav Lal got 
into the boat, and untied the rope, and 
was drawn into the mid-stream and 
disappeared. 

“For a moment, I felt a strong impulge 
to fling myself into the Jumna, like a flower 
untimely torn from its stem,—offering all 
my love and youth and rejected worship 
towards that boat which carried off Keshav 
Lal. But I could not. The rising moon, 
the deep black line of the trees on the other 
side of the Jumaa, the mojjonless stretch 
of the dark blue water ¢p* the river, the 
rampart of our fort glimmering above the 
distant mango grove, everything sang to 
me the silent music of death. vUnly that 
one frail boat, earried»by. the stream into 
the hopeless distance, still drew me on to 
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"the pathway of life, dragging me from the 


embrace of this beautiful Death in the 
peace of the moon-lit night. á 

“I went on, like one in a trance, along the 
back of the Jumna, across the thick sedgq 
and sandy waste, now wading through 
shallow water, now climbing up steep 
banks, now threading my way through 
jungle thick with undergrowth,” — | 

She stopped at this point and I did 
not disturb ler silence. After a long 
interval she resumed her story :— 

“Events, after this, became confused. 
Ido not know how to put them down one 
by one and make my story clear. I seemed 
to be walking through a veildermess, and I 
had no sense of the direction. It is difficult 
for me to recall to mind my wanderings 
through those trackless shades. I do not 
know how to begin and how to end, what 
to include and what to reject, and how to 
make the whole story so distinct as to 
appear perfectly natural to you. But I 
have come to learn in these years of sufter- 
ing that nothing is impossible, or abso- 
lutely difficult in this world. At first the 
obstacles might seem quite insurmount- 
able for a girl brought upinthe zenana 
of a Nawab, but that is merely imaginary. 
When you are once out among the crowd 
you find some path orother. That path 
may not be a Nawab’s path; but all the 
same it is a path that leads men to their 


* different fates,—a path rugged and varid 


and endless in its®*winding colirse, a pat 
full of joys and sorrows and obstructions, 
—always a path. K 

“The story of my many wanderings 
along this pathway of the common race of 
men will not sound attractive, and even if 
it did I have not the energy to complete ié, 
In ®rigf, I went through all kinds of 
troubles, dangers, insults,—and yet life 
had not become altogether intolerable. 
Like a rocket, the more I burned.the masa. 
I rughed upward.® So Ic 
feeling of speed, I was. 
burning pain; but whe 
supreme happiness am 
misery became extinct, 
and exhausted upon the d 
My voyage has been en 
my story has come to it» 

&he stopped. i 

But I shook my head and said to mysi 
that this could not be a proper ending, 
and in my broken, inperfect Hindi I told 
her oC. » € 

° 
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“Pardon me if I am discourteous, 
Princess, but I can assure you it would 
greatly rèlieve my mind, i® you could 
make the ending just a little more clear.” 

The daughter of the Nawab smiled. I 
found that my broken Hindi had its effect. 
IfI had carried on my conversation in the 
purest Hindustani, she would not have 
been able to overcome her reluctance ; 
but this very inperfection of my language 
acted as a screen. She contbnued : 

“I used to get news of Keshav Lal from 
time to time, but I never succeeded in 
meeting him. He joined Tantia Topi, and 
would break like a sylden thunderstorm, 
now in the east, aud now inthe west; 
and hes he would disappear just as 
suddenly. I took the dress of an ascetic 
and went to Renares, where I had my 
lesson in the Sauskrit scriptures from 
Sivananda Swami, whom I called ‘father.’ 
News from every part of India would come 
to his feet, and while I learnt from him 
with all reverence my scriptures, I would 
listen with a terrible eagerness to the 
news of the fighting. The British Raj 
trampled out, from the whole of Hindu- 
stan, the smouldering embers of the rebel- 
lions 


“After that, I could get no further news 
of Keshav Lal. The figures which shone 
fitfully on the distant horizon in the red 
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e 
“Then I left the shelter of my guru and 
went out seeking Keshav Lal from door to 
door. I Went from one pilgrimage to 
another, but never met him. Those few 
who knew him, said he must have lost 
hys life, either in the battle-field, or under the 
martial law which followed# Buta sgall 
voice kept repeating in my heart that this 
could never hagpen. Keshav Lal could 
never die. That Brahman,—that scorch- 
-~ —could not be extinct, 
till burning on Some 
ult of approach, waitipg 


järk of destruction suddenly lapsed into , 


ang of my life and mys 


“instances in the Hindu 

. low caste people becoming 

_ the force of their ascetic 

_., Jut whether a Musalman cogld 

| come a Brdhman has never been 

discussed. J know that I had to suffer 

long delay before I could be united with 

Keshav Lal, because I must become a 
e 
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Brahman before that. And thirty years 
passed by in this manner. 

“I became a Brahmin in my mind and 
habits of life. That stream of Brahmin 
blood, which I had inherited from some 
Brahmin ggandmother, again became 
pure in my veins and throbbed in all 
my limbs. And when this was accomplish- 
ed, I would mentally place myself, with 
no touch of hesitation left, at the feet of 
that first Brahmin of my first youth,— 
that one Brahmin of all my world. And 
I would feel round my head a halo of 
glory. 

I had often heard stories of Keshav Lal’s 
bravery during the fighting of the Mutiny, 
but these would leave hardly anye impres- 
sion on my heart. The one picture that 
remained bright in my mind was that 
ferry boat, carrying Keshav Lal, floating 
down the calm, moonlit waters of the 
Juma. Day and night I saw him sailing 
towards a great pathless mysetry, with 
no companion, no servaut—the Brahmin 
who needed nobody, who was complete 
master of himself. 

“At last Igot news of Keshva Lal,—that 
he had fled across the border of Nepal to 
avoid punishment. L went to Nepal. 
After a long sojourn there, I learnt that 
he had left Nepal years ago, and no one 
knew where he had gone. Since that 
time, I have been travelling from hill 
to hill. This country is not the 
country of the Hindus. These Bhutias and 
Lepchas area heathen people. They have 
no proper regulations about their 
food. They have their own gods and 
modes of worship. And I was nervously 
carefulto keep my purity of religious life 
avoiding all contamination. I knew that 
my boat had nearly reached its haven and 
that the last goal of my mortal life was 
not very far off. 

e ‘And then,—how must Iend? All end- 
ing is short. It takes only one sudden 
breath to make the lamp go out. Why 
then should I draw this out into a long 


tale ?...... This very morning after thirty- 
eight years of separation I have met 
Keshav Lal, —” 


When she stopped at this point I 
berang too eagerto contain myself, and I 
said : 

“How did you find him ?” 

The daughter of the Nawab replied : 

“I saw old Keshav Lal picking out the 
grains from the edrs of wheat in a court- 
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yard of a Bhutia village, with his Bhutia 
wife at his side, and his Bhutia grand-sons 
and grand-daughters around him.” 

Here ended the story. 

I thought I should say somgthing,—just 
a few words,—to console her. I said :— 

“The man who had to spend thirty- 
eight years at a stretch with those aliens, 
hiding himself in fear of his life,—~how was 
it possible for him to keep his purity of 
religion ?” 

The daughter of the Nawab replied :— 

“Do not I understand all that? But 
what delusion was it, which I had been 
carrying all these years,—the spell of this 
Brahman who stole my heart when I was 
young ? Could I even suspect that it was 
merely a matter of habit with him? I 
thought that it was Truth, Eternal Truth. 
Otherwise, how could I have taken, as an 
act of consecration from my guru, that 
blow upon my head,—that intolerable 
insult, which this Brahmin dealt me in 
return for the offering of my body and 
mind and youth, trembling as I was with 
the fervour of devotion when I was only 
sixteen and had come for the first time in 
my life from the shelter of my father’s 
house ? Ah, Brahmin! You yourself have 
accepted another habit in place of your 
former habit. But how am 1 to get 
another life and youth in exchange for the 
life and youth I have lost ?” 

As she uttered this lament the woman 
stood up and said;—‘‘Namaskar, Babu- 
ji.’—And then, in a moment, she corrected 
herself and said,—‘Salaain, Sahib.’’* 

With this Muhammadan greeting she 
took her last farewell from the wreck of 
Brahmin ideals which were lying in the 


* Namaskar would be the greeting of a Hindu, 
Salaam the greeting of a Musalman. 
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dust. And before I could say Another 
word she had vanished in the grty mist of 
the Himalayas. 

I shut my eyes for a moment and saw 
all the incidents of her story pass again 
before my mind,—that girl of sixteen, the 
Nawab’s daughter, sitting at her lattice 
window, on her Persian Carpet, watching 
the Brahmin as he performed his morning 
ablution at the, Jumna: that sad woman 
in the dress of an ascetic at the evening 
ritual of the lighted lamps in some 
pilgrim shrine: that bent figure bowed 
down with the burden of a broken home 
onthe Calcutta Road, Darjeeling. I felt 
in my mind the stir of the sad music 
born of the compact of two different 
strains of blood in the body of ane woman, 
blended in a language beautiful in its 
perfect dignity of sound. 

Then I opened my eyes. The mist: had 
cleared away and thehill-side was glisten- 
ing with the morning light. The English 
mem-sahibs were out in their rickshaws, 
and the English Sahibs were on horse- 
back. Every now and then a Bengali 
clerk, with his head muffled up in his 
scarf, cast a glance of curiosity at®m 
through its folds. . 

I got up from my seat. In the bare 
naked sunlight it was difficult to believe 
the - woman’s cloudy, misty story to he 
true. And itismy firm conviction, that 
it must have beer my own imagination 
which mingled its cigarette fumes with 
the mist of the hills, and that the Brahmin 
warrior, the daughter of the Nawab and 
the fort by the Jumna are all vapour. 


e  ¢ Translated with the hel 
s ofthe Author by 
C. Fe ANDREWS, 
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By DR, SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., PH. D. 


| ég CANT possibly thittke” of getting e thirty. “My husband, my home will take 


married. Marriage will end my career 
as an artist,” said a quiet-voiced, 
determined-mannered woman who looked 
d 
* The pictures to illustrateethe article have been 
furnished by two of my students, Miss June Marje 
s + 


all wy day, all my strength.” And as she 
ran her long fingers over the piano key- 
board, she added, “Marriage will spell the 


Leo and Miss Marjorie Peters, at the State University 
oflowa. ° P 
i ~ 
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ruin of my chosen vocation. Such a sacri- 
fice is toð great, too unreagonable, and 
altogether too hedious an outrage to ask 
ofa sensible person.” ‘The ultra feminist 
in America, as elsewhere, fights shy of the 
positioa of a housekeeper, wife, and 
mother. She does not believe that 
marriage is a “biological imperative,” as 
Lester Ward, the author of Dynamic Socio- 
logy, puts it. She avoids marriage because 
she fears it may interfere with her personal 
tastes, ambitions, and careers. Matrimony 
plays, therefore, little part in her scheme 
of life. 

An unmarried woman at the age of 
twenty-eight is considered an “old maid.” 
This title is not liked by its owner. 
more courgeous way of speaking of a 


“single” woman is to refer to her as a ’ 


bachelor maid. When a wvuman fails to 
secure a husband at the proper age she of. 
ten becomes an object of great solicitude on 
the part of her parents. Her mother will 
perhaps give her tips on the art of getting 
married: “Don’t be so stiff and puritanical, 
Florence I? “Can’t you flirt a little ?” “For 
mercy’s sake, liven up!” 

Rost of the young women, however, 
have bridal instincts, they have a hope of 
marriage. They are not naturally man- 
haters and marriage-despisers ; they may 
even admit ‘men are nice, some are nicer 
than others.’ But many of them remaine 
spinsters because theye are seldom emo- 
tional aad more rarely sentimental ; they 
prize thejr economic independence far more 
than marital bliss. Here every sort of femi- 
uine energy is set free. Schools and colleges, 
offices and factories are full of women. 
Their advanced. guard has invaded every 
trade and profession, outstde df goldiery. 
According to the United States census 
reports, the members of the gentler sex 
have been found engaged in such occupa- 
tins as those of blaclsmiths, carpenters, 
tinsmiths, bwigk and stone masons, Machi- 
aists, stevedortes, sailors, and dock hayds. 
No other, country in the world offers so 
many opportunities to women to earn 
their living with dignity and self-respect. 

Theewoman of “advanced thought” 
scorns the “parasite woman,” she scoffs 
at the idea that women are like children 
who have to be* supported by men all 
their lives. “If every man in the world 
were to disappear to-morrow, we would 
aot miss them,” declares the new woman. 
‘Wecould get along and be just as well 
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off as we are now. Possibly we would 
be better off. Who was the greater soldier, 
Napoleon or Joan of Arc? Why read 
Robert Browning when Elizabeth Brown- 
ing is available? What happens when you 
compare the divine Sarah Bernhardt to 
Richard Mansfield? Isn’t Ruth Law, who 
few in an airship from Chicago to New 
York, as daring as the Wright brothers 
who invented the Wright aeroplanes? 
Who writes in America better verse than 
Mary Aldis? Who does not know that 
Hatty Green was as great a financier 
as Jay Gould ? What soap box agitator 
can compare with Mother Jones? Do you 
need to be told that the best congressman 
in the United States is the congress- 
woman Miss Jeanette Rankin ?” 

Whatever may be our pre-conceived 
ideas, it must be admitted that woman is 
a “man fora’ that’, that she has a right 
to a participation in the totality of life, 
that she is entitled to an independent soul. 

“And if she does not have a career of 
wifehood and motherhood, it is not in 
evgry instance her own fault. Perhaps the 
Opportunity never came to her at all: 
perhaps no man ever asked her hand. 

Statistics: show that there are in the 
United States about seventeen million 
unmarried persons of marriageable age. 
Nine million of these are women above the 
age of fifteen; 8,102,000 are women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty-four ; 
500,000 are between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty-four. And it is significant to note 
that thirty-nine men out of every hundred 
are without wives. Now the question is, 
why are there so many bachelors? Some 
say itis because women are afflicted with 
too much noisy cleverness or excessive 
refinement; others declare it is because 
women are unmarriageably addicted to 

gudependence. Personally Ido not attach 
much importance to these charges. I 
think so many men remain in the state of 
single blessedness because they feel they 
are not economically able to tackle matri- 
mony. They fear that poverty will come 
in at the door and love will fly out of the 
window. In this land of top notch prices, 
the husband“ihuyst earn at least seventy-five 
rupees a week to support his family with 
any show of decency. But there are 
thousands of men who are not making 
that much. Hence#ve see every day how 
finance is dealing knock-out blows to 
ròmauce, how the dollar.is branding its 
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sign on love, how money is triumphing anapata Psa igo eira tmami is Jun ee 
os Saale man's heart, and how WORE = PETAS ife desires gi make it. pass ot =; 
forced to remain but neutrally feminine. make it is to dishonor her sex, if she intends to keep 
On the continent of Europe marriage it; and if not, it is a falsehood, which on such 
partakes of the nature of commerce. solemn occasion and on so serious asubject approac hes 
< There a man looks on a rich marriage PONY a 
as a pretty source of income. And es- | Most of the clergymen, with the excep- 
pecially in France and Germany, the tion of Episcopal rectors, are in favor o 
search fora bride not infrequently reduces suppressing the vow of submission. The 
“itself to a vulgar hunt fora large dowry. hard-shell _ Episcopalians hold that the 
The American man, be it said to his promise should be required because the 
eternal credit, does not marry for “inspired” Bible said so. The bride hersel 
economic advantages. He is averse to gibes about the promise and tells that the 
selling himself to a girl for adower. The groom knows she does not mean to keep 
only capital she brings him consists in her the vow. args eae a 
; beauty, youth, and accomplishments. After the marriage ceremony 1S over ee 
A man wishing to marry must tae 
get a license from the clerk of the dis- 
trict court. After the permit has 
been secured, the young couple can 
have the marriage solemnised eithert 
by a civil officer or a clergyman. 
There is no iron-clad liturgy for 
marriage service. It is so simple that 
it can be performed in less than five 
' minutes at a pinch. The service con- 
: sists mainly in repeating a few for- 
= mulae. The man says: 
Po ae take thee... 3 TOMT 
wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- è 
ness and in health, to love and Good-looking Girls mae excellent chatffters: Pe 
to cherish, till death us do part, e 
according to God’s holy ordinance; and new pair starts out on their honeymoon. 
thereto | plight thee my troth.” If it is in a smallcountry town, themarrie 
Then the woman on her part responds; Couple are paraded *through the streets im 
“J... take thee... to my wedded 4” automobile. The car 1s decorated with 
husband, to have and to hold from this buntings and signs which read : “THEY 
-day forward, for better for worse, for MHAVĘJUST®EEN®MARRIED. Crowds follov 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in death, the prdétession shouting and whooping: 
to love, cherish, and to obey, till death us Some of them carry brasg horns, othe 
do part, according to God’s holy ordinance, tOY drums. The harassed-couple are’ kept 
ney thereto I give thee my troth.” e busy dodging showers of rice and hails oi 
Finally the man puts a ring upon the °l shoes, some of which are. throws) wini 
‘fourth finger of the woman’s lett hand and U2gring aim. More shoutiiig, more drum 
vows “with this ring 1 thee wed; and with © beating, and more rce throwing, Une aie 
all my worldly goods I thee wed.” poor honeymooners reach the train and 
Note the word “obey” in the bride’s scramble aboard. At last the engine 
es whistles, and the train begins to move 
pledge to the groom.That haymless-looking slowly on. The groom witha sigh of re- 
| eee CA. New Pei Bete pergte fhe ta p wile nae He takel 
, ; ; Es iy erfhand and kissesit with eager quiver- 
pi aaa on the maid’s promise to obey ing lips. She blushes red as an annie) In 
i the meantime passengers, too, have their 
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cunningly pasted on the backs of the bride And even when the young hearts are 
and growm : è asking 


“Honeymoon, honeymoon, 
JUST MARRIED Tell me why you fade so soon” ° 
TREAT THEM KINDLY they begin to make plans for -the future. 


A ; ; On their feturn from the wedding trip, 
Notice the silly look on the Groom. He is they leave their parents’ roof, and put up 


EASY. Make him give you cigars. a separate establishment for themselves. 
| Their trunks and travelling boxes have American women are not keen for house 
„ -also been placarded with monster bills : work, which is to them a'sort of necessary 


| evil. Many know nothing about the tradi- 

MARRIED | tional female household duties until they 

ote are married, and some of them not EHA 

then. Ofcourse in this country, where the 

A Clara and John entire mechanism of civilization can be run 
are on their honeymoon. by pressing buttons, household, functions 
= i $ are never arduous. House-keẹêping has 
Please give them a chance to become so handy and so scientific, especial- 


M AKE LOVE ly in the homes of the well-to-do, that it 
requires very little manual labor. Sew- 

o ing washing, ironing, milking, churning, 

Any tender attention shown hata elanma: dish-washing, and even 


cooking are done by mechanical labor-sav- 


them will be greatly appreciated ing appliances. Consider, for instance, 
á by Their Friends the matter of cooking, which has been 


made simplicity itself by the invention of 
the electric stove. It has an alarm-elcck 
attachment that will turn on the electric 
current in the housewife’s absence, thereby 
_ relieving her of the necessity of: being 
| present when the cooking is begun, and 
- thermometers to regulate the tem perature 
according to the nature of the food. A 
woman can cook her dinner without being 
In the kitchen at all. She can put her 
meat, vegetables, and pastry in the ovens, 
set the alarm clock and thermometers, and 
then go away on business or pleasure, 
knowing that the food will begin to cook 
at the proper time and will be ready to 
serve on her return. In the same way, she 
can cook her breakfasts, and thus gain 
from half an hour to an hour for sleep in 
the morning, 
Some one has said that it is easy to dis- 
tinguish an American husband from an, 
English or French. “The English husband 
goes in front of his wife, the American wife 
goes in front of her husband, and the ® 
French husband and wife go side by side.” 
It means, if anything at all, that an 
Englishmars¢reats his wife as his inferior, 
* the French as ħis equal, and the American 
at a distance, In the United States, where 
Good-looking girls make excellent chauffers. there is such a strong undercurrent of 
individualism, husband and wifein many 
The haleyon-days of the bridal tour things lead separate lives: the woman 
come to an end with "amazing swiftness. pursues her social pleasures and the man 
Sd ? i x 
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The future mothers of America are believers in athletics. 


his bysiness. They do not seem to have 
enough of an affinity of ideals. There is 
not enough of co-operation, mutual con- 
fidence, between the two. Though living 
side by side, they are ignorant of each 
other. Watching and suspecting, they 
seldom understand each other to the 
uttermost depths of their souls. To le sure 
he pays a stated monthly salary ; but it is 
he who has the hold of the family purse- 
string. Not that the American husband is 
lacking in chivalry. He has every appear- 
ance of being chivalrous. With quixotic 
gallantry he will place a woman on a lofty 
pedestal ; but it is so high and so lonely 
that I wonder sometimes if she does nog 
feel cold and dizzy. It makes me often ask 
myself, Can there be real happiness in a 
family where two lives do not flow 
together ? Can there be enduring love in 
the foggy, murky atmosphere of aloof- 
ness ? . 

Wy marriage is sucha disappoint- 
ment.” “Itis the biggest mi§take of my lite.” 
“Marriage is like a mouse trap, once in 
there is no way out with a whole hide.” 
“That’s the one time in my life when I got 
roped in.” “Married life isat hooks and no 

bait.” How often these and similar senti- 


ments are heard! But why is marriage a 
source of dissatisfaction to many? 1 do 
not know ; I cannot tell. Is there no love 
in married life ? Yes, there is. From the 
innumerable accounts of love murders and 
suicides which areublished in” the news- 
papers, one can see that America is almost 
under the spell of love madness, that near- 
ly every American js ‘suffering from love 
malady. According to last year’s reports 
of self-murders, over eight hundred people 
died of ‘disappointed love,’ and abou 
elev@ gundred of ‘domestic infelicity.” It 
may be a heavy toll that Dan Cupid is 
demanding of the humam heart, but it 
proves that love has not yet perished | 
Nat long ago a New York philanth»o- 
pist invented a machine (@edeal wisely 
with the vexing problem of “when we are 
in love.” This machine is called an ‘ero- 
meter,’ which derives its name from 
“Eros,” love, and “meter,” measure, It is 
literally a love tester.- It is made in the 
form of a bracelet, smooth and holloyus 
likea tube bent into a ring. It may be 
adjusted to fit tightly “over the wrist of 
any man or woman. Inside the hollow 
tube is a tiny slip of paper, and an electric 
needle gvhich responds to every pulse beat. , 
& 
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Now itis generally known thata compli- 
_ ment, a garess, or even the mere presence 
of a beloved person sends the pulse leaping 
upward. Therefore,if a girl is doubtful 
whether a certain young man really affects 
eher emotionally, all she has to do is to 
- put on the bracelet and go out to lunch or 
the theatre with him. On her return she 
pulls off the bracelet, extracts from its 
hollow depths the small slip of paper, 
scored with the minuté record- of the 
needle, and places it under a microscope. 


Then she can literally measure the height dance 


„and depth of her affection. Apparently 
{this is a,wonderful neachine ; but since the 
test it makes is purely a physical one, and 


- 
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Hunting is a favorite sport of American woman 
love happens to be a psychic matter, a 
concern of the soul, the ‘erometer’ will be of 
little help at present. 

Byron sang: ° 


“Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apare— 
'Tis woman's whole existence." 
I wonder if that is true of the American. 
woman. I asked a clergyman who had 
officiated at marriag¢ésfor upw&rds of 
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twenty years: Doesa woman as a rule 
marry a man simply because of his 
strength of intellect and character, his 
mental poise and heroic temperament ? 
Does she always marry him more for love 
than fora Mving ? Does she regard love, 
entirely in an unselfish way? He replied 
“no” to my interrogation. According to 
this minister of the Gospel, the average 
girljudges a man by externals, by smart 
appearances, by the size of his purse, by 
the cut of his coat, and by his ability to 
the latest fancy dances. She 
measures the affection of her lover by gold, 
diamonds, rubies, yachts, twelve-cylinder 
automobiles, mansions, raion stocks, 
and gilt-edged municipal bon at six 
per cent. interest. In other words, she 
regards marriage as a domestic conveni- 
ence, a personal indulgence, and not a 
Spigitual union. 
erhaps this minister was built too 
much on the model of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and therefore his information 
was not altogether reliable. A better light 
was thrown on this tangled problem by 
tife Ladies’ Home Journal, one of the livest 
woman’s magazines in America. This 
periodical put to a hundred representative 
= bachelors f these two direct questions : 
t “What kind ot a girl should you like to 
. marry ?” and, “What qualities do you 
think best fit a young woman for a wife ?” 
From the hundred answers it was found 
that the eight qualities most frequently 
mentioned by men were the following :— 
First: A domestic tendency ... 74 times 
Second : Love “ 
Third : A good disposition 
Fourth : Sympathy 
Fifth: Religion 
Sixth: Common-sense 
Seventh: Intelligence 
Eighth: Taste in dress . pe y 
e This statistical summary, to my think- 
ing, is significant as it indicates on the 
part of men desire for those very qualities 
which are most needed in a wife. 

American girls enjoy great liberty in í 
choosing their life partners. Seldom, if 
ever, one hears of parents standing in the 
way of theiteehjldren’s happiness. All this 


eis very comméndable indeed. I like the 


personal freedom of action and judgment 
which the American women enjoy to such 
a large exteyt. But even in these days of 
free-for-all courtship, few young people 
understand the full meaning of love before 
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A hockey team on the eve of a battle. 


they are married. After the nuptial kot 
is tied, she will lay down for him two 
commandments: Thou shalt love me 
first. Thou shalt succeed in order that I 
may love thee later. And the husband, as 
“lover, lunatic and poet,” proceeds in all 
haste to meet the wifely demands. 

In India, especially in the good old 
days, people married, and “‘lived happily 
ever after”: but in America, people get 
married and then a large number of them 
get divorced. The United State: leads the 
world in divorce. 
divorces granted in America has grown 
much faster than the population, much 
faster than the number of marriages. 
Records show that one out of every eight 
marriages results in failure. A short time 
ago the ratio was one divorce to twelve 
marriages, it is now one to eight. Should 
the present state of things continue, the 
descending scale may be one to two, or 
even worse. The divorce courts, known 


as “divorce mills,” work with the speed of 


a steam buzz-saw as they cut through 
matrimonial knots. And it 1s the women 
who bring the grist to etf@ mill, over 


. : . o a . e 
sixty percent of all divorces ın America 


being granted on their initiative. As a 

cool business proposition, the woman 

tells the story to a. divoræ lawyer, and 

sues her husband for neglect or ‘‘incom- 

patability of temper.” The lawyer fijls the 
x i 


judge of 
Indeed, the number of 


paper, the judge call the case, and burr-r-r 
you are divorced. 

Men do not care for refinements end 
luxuries nearly as much as do women. It 
is not an uncommon occurence to find the 
standing of a man in “society” determined 
by the “style” his wife follows. This 


*leads to reckless expenditure at times. 


Regardless of here husband's tnedme, she 
nurses the ambition to dress as well, if 
not better than, her neighbour. I am no 
such an abstruse préblem as 
woman’s clothes ; but it seems to me that 
she is over-dressed, and that she dresses 
more to be attractive than to be comtortes 
ables > 

The women in China have often been 


justly criticised for squeezėng their feet. If 


they come to America, they will find women 
who are not above lacing their ~waisgs. 
The @resses of American we@pen are so 
tight-fitting as to bring their figures into 
finusual prominence. In going to dances 
and parties, many women uncover their 
shoulders dangerously low. From an 
Eastern point of view; such a mode of 
dressing is neither modest nor decent. 
Mrg. M. S. G. Nicholas in her book, The 
Clothes Question Considered in its Relation 
to Beauty, Comfort and Health, has some 
pertinent observations ty make on the 
clothing of Western wormen. Says Mrs, 
Nicholas: è .. Se 
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Staging a Greek-play in an open-air theatre. 
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nfonarque, had become the leading power 
of the continent, French fashions came into 


vogue. France to-day is not, however, 
the most important factor in „world 


“A great deal more clothing is worn by women in 
some of fashion’s phases tban is needed tor warmth, 
and mostly in the form of heavy skirts dragging 
down upon the hips. The heavy trailing skirts also 
are burdens upon the spine. Such evils of women’s 
clothes, especially in view of maternity, can hardly 
be over-estimated. The pains and perils that attend 
are heightened, if not caused, by improper clothing. 
The nerves of the spine and the maternal system of 
nerves become diseased togetéeer.’’ 


Again she writes: 

“When I first went to an evening party in a 
fashionable town, I was shocked at seeing ladies 
with low dresses and I cA€nnot even now like to see 
a man, justly called a rake, looking at the half- 
exposed bosom of a lady. There is no doubt that 
too much clothing is an evil, as well as too little ; 
but clothing that swelters or ®aves“is wity a cold 
are both lesser evils than the exposure®of esoteric 
„charms to stir the already heated blood of the roue. 
What». we have t do, as far as fashion and the 
‘public opinion it forms will allow, is to suit our 
ebothing to our climate, an@to be truly modest and 
healthtul in our attire.” d 


It is a historical fact that as soon as a 
Tnation becomes the centre of world powess, 
then its dress becomes popular with all 
other countries. When Rome became the 
mistress of the World, the ladies on the 
banks of the Seine, Rhine, and Nile adopted 


the dresses of their sisters on the Tiber.® 


When under Charles V and Philip II Spain 
attained to the zenith of her glory, 
Spanish costumes were introduced into 
all the courts of Europe. Again, when 
France under Louis. X1V, tie grand 
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e American women a short of 


politics, and yet it is curious that the 
women of the Western world, especially 
the thoughtless, easy-going portion of 
America, have yielded themselves to the 
sceptre of French fashions. The teaching 
of Emerson, “Build your. -own world,” is 
apparently in the discard. No matter 
how clever, how ‘chic American designers 
may be, French modistes are given -the 
preference. American ladies watch for 
sartorial signs that shine from the fashion 
skies of France with astonishing care. 
The attempt to grow up in imitation of 
the imported French fashion plates renders 
imitation 
composite. They are squeezed, elongated, 
pulled, and pinched in order to fit in the 
French garments. “The result is,’ de- 


clares a keen observer, ‘‘there is no femaleg 


individualism in dress, only a number of 
sticks dressed up according to fashion, 
each as mush like the other as possible.” 
Fashion °i8 always a quick-stepper. 
And the American high society woman is a 
zealous worshipper at the shrine of the 
will-of-the-wisp fashion. One day the 
cablegram brings the news from the great 
slothes palaces of Paris that the ‘barrel 
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- of abolishing the eye-brows. 
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skirt will be supreme, another that the 
directoire will be the rage, and on the 
third day, the sweeping draperies. No- 
body knows what is to happen next. Says 
the American poet-naturaligt Thoreau, 
“The head monkey at Paris puts on.a 
traveler's cap, and all the monkeys in 
America do the same.” This winter, I 
see by the papers, that the devotees of 
Thespisin the United States, are in favor 
They shave 
them so thoroughly as to make the brows 
bare and shiny a as china jug. 





A kitchen fitted with both electric and gas 
cooking-stove. 


It is dificult fora ‘‘mere’’ man to talk 
about women, especially American women 
who are so complex, and so subtle. The 
difficulty is further intensified because 
there is no one fixed type of American 
women. What may be “frue of the 
“submerged tenth,” may not be true of 
the “upper hundred.” Hence with all 
honest intention to-do justice to American 
women, the foreign mind is apt to make 
mistakes. . 
-In this country they prefer small fam?- 
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*smaller than one per cent. 


lies: for instance, a family of fou îs con- 
sidered large# There are married women — 
who shrink from maternity, not because of 
ill-health, but because of the love of ease. — 
There is an increasing number of girls whq 
do not look forward to motherhood as _ 
the crowning glory of womanhood. Rev. | 
William Sunday, the highest paid American 
evangelist, is of the opinion that the art 
of motherhoodds on the wane; ‘society 
has just about put maternity out of fashi- 
on.” Recently there has been a propagan- 
da to limit births by the spread of scienti- 
fic knowledge. The opject of the movement 
is to improve “the qualty of human 
births.” That children should not be 
born to parents unable to take care of 
them admits of no two opinions. Obvious- 
ly, family limitations among such people 
will reduce destitution and poverty: but 
are not births in some cases restricted 
too much already ? Are not the wealth 
classes, for example, commiting race-sul- | 
cide by to» much birth-control ?. And is 
not that disturbing the social balance ? 
To one looking at the situation from a 
detached point of view, it seems that what 
is really needed is birth-release for the Well- 
to-do and birth control for the poor. Of the 
graduates of women’s colleges only about 
half of them marry, and the proportion of 
those who become mothers is considerabh 
Does not this 
present a vast sociAl problem ? is 
Last December the American suffragists 
put ona great ‘“‘stunt’’. Asthe President 
of the United States began reading his 
message to Congress in joint session a 
huge yellow banner, bearing in big letters 
these worgs, “Mr. President, What W il# 
You ®o,for Woman Suffrage ?” was un- 
furled over the gallery by suffragist inva- 
ders. A page quickly went up the gallery, 
and pulled the banner down. But the 
question of equal °suffrage could not *e 
downed so easily. Amewmean women 
could neither be repressed nor suppressed ; 
they are continualty reaching out to a 
broader life. Already in eleven States 
women possess suffrage upon equal terms 
with men at all elections, and tlre cam- 
paign for the further extension of the 
ballet is going on ceaselessly. Men of 
penetrating vision can see that the 
‘‘votes-for-women”’ movement is a part of 
the evolutionary conception of govern- 


ment, isn important aspect of the large 
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world-wide democracy. The dark-age 
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barriers that keep women out of their full-- regulated than when either manages it — 
Fa Meest development must be ruth- alone. In that great family called the 

sssly shattered. A movement for eman- State, when men and women work — 
ation could not be stayed by prejudice together for the best interests of the whole © 

| ridicule. With eight million women itis hard to see how society can suffer. — 

f the United States earning their living all the women may not know as mucha 
putside of home, the right to vote in order as all the men on somethings, nor all the 
© protect themselves and their interests men so much as all the women on some 
ould not be laughed away. | other things, but certainly all the men 
_A little while ago I waséalking with a and all the women together know more 

friend of mine who is a leader in the equal than either does separately.” : | 

Sufirage movement. In explaining her Whoever caresto step insidean American ~ 
easons as to why women should needa church will find that most of the pews are 
oice in go apa she said, “To-day filled by women. But the church, like 
vhen the water supply, the milk, the food, Shakespeare’s adversity, has its many uses. 
he public health, the morals, and the edu- Maupassant in one of his realisgic novels 

sation of the entire community are under compares it to an umbrella : 

government control, when the conditions “If it is fine, it is a walking stick; if sunny, a 
nder which the sons and daughters of the parasol ; if it rains, a shelter ; if one does not go out, 
Et why one leaves it in the hall. 
And there are hundreds like 
that, who care for God 


about as much as a cherry- 
stone.” l 





In America the church 
is scarcely a shrine to 
the waiting Presence 
of God. They seem to 
be busy substituting 
clubs, gymnasiums, 
shower baths, and 
cooking schools for 
prayers, conversions, 
and revivals. Churches 
have become institu- 
Fey | tional, almost industri- 

a. . Starting out for a boat race. alized. One minister 
family are to be employed are controlled by is to preach, another to visit, and the 
the same power, it isimperative that the third to direct the social activities. 
whome woman, sthe mother, should have Motion pictures are becoming a familiar 
the most telling weapon that is,pessible adjunct of church-work, even taking their 
‘to provide, namely, the ballot.” = place in regular Sunday service in a mild- 
One of the eclassic arguments of the mannered way. Good many clergymen 
antis against equal suffrage is that it encourage young men and young women 
| would unsex women, that it would destroy “to attend church for social amenities. 
nome life. een this point my friend said, “There is no reason why young people”, 
“Political equality does not mean a declared a minister from a Chicago pulpit, 
tendency on the part of women away “should not cultivate each other's 
‘from home. It is on the contrary direction. acquaintance from behind the hymn book. ' 
Women believe that all the interests of We are glad to have them come to church 
home aill be better safeguarded when on any pretext. Flirting is as good an ex- 
mihey have some representation than they. cuse asany®?, tow 
could possibly be without. Jn fact,,it is? | When talkifg with college and univer- 
because men and women are so similar sity students on deeper problems of life, 
yet so unlike, neither naturally any how often do the questions take this line : 
better nor any worse than the other, that ‘Is religion an empty shell ?” Or this: 
when working together in equglity and ‘Shall we accept» authority for truth, or 
fellowship, the home is always better truth for authority?” Oy: “Is there any 
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copyrighted means of salvation ?”? Then 
think of the bitter disappointment which 
prompts this: “Was Christ the only 
Christian in the world during the last two 
thousand years ?’ These questions reveal 
the spiritual restlessness of the thoughtful 
people, whom narrow orthodoxy would 
brand as ‘unchurched aud unsaved 
multitudes.” They are hungry to know 
what true religion means. Who will explain. 
it to them ? Serious religious and philoso- 
phical problems are seldom propounded 
trom the pulpit. I have known ministers 
who make a speciality of preaching sermons 
on such subjects as these: “Is Cupid 
deceptive®” ; “Is love blind ?” ; “Choice 
ofa husband”; “Recipe of beauty”; “The 
lewd and the nude’; “A loveable widow.” 
There are churches which retain 
press agents to promote newspaper 
publicity. Paid church advertisement in 
Saturday evening papers are common, 
with frequently a whole page of “display 
ad”? in huge type that screams. Here is 
a church advertisement : 


CHORUS CHOIR 
OF ONE HUNDRED VOICES 


RY lp Geer 


Sermon Lasts Only Ten Minutes 
ETER PECIAL 
OPRANO 


S 


Prof. Major at the Organ. 


The advertisement crusade does for a 
while draw a large crowd ; but the majo- 
rity of them are women. They come to 
church, so I have been informed, to dis- 
play their best clothes, and to study the 
intricacies of plumes, ‘ribbons, and buckles 
of other women. ‘‘We Americans are not 
religious’, explained to me a professor of* 
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Are the people of India getting richer 

or poorer ? 

It is highly gratifyirg pour ae find such a sincere 
and experienced well-wisher of India as Mr, Penning- 
ton agreeing with «ll I bave said in my arbicle on 
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sociology. “Sixty per cent of oyr popula- 
tion are not®connected with any church 
organization whatever. And as for our 
women—they are not certainly over-reli- 
gious. They go to church not primarily 
for religion, but for social reasons. Women 
want an outlet for their many-sided energy. 
In church they can be interested in all 
the way from politics to literature, from 
art to dance. eReligion, you see, is not 
the only show to attract women to the 
church.” 


The American woman, like all other 
human beings, has fier weaknesses. She 
has also many attractive qualities. In 
the making of the new civilization of the 
New World she is a mighty force. Her 
influence in public and civic affairs is in- 
vigorating. Her part in charitable and 
beneficent works is one of acknowledged 
leadership. She is superbly independent ; 
she travels from continent to continent 
alone, unescorted. She is a lover of 
athletics; she shoots, she skates, she 
motors she yachts, she plays golf and 
tennis. If Paris sets the modes in hats 
and frocks, America sets the fashions gor 
the Western world in girls. The typical 
American girl is slender, willowy, and 
blond with dark blue eyes and fluify brown 
hair. Sheis indeed as beautiful as a pic- 
ture. It may be frankly admitted that 
though alone bachelor can never’ expect 
fully to comprehend an American maiden, 
I have often been fortunate enough to get 
inside glimpses of her heart as represented 
in kind words and deeds. She has sym- 
pathy enough to cover the whole world. 
Full of “dash” and “go,” she is brave anda 
gentle, and®self-seliant ; she is affectionate 
and undaunted ; sheis capable and intelli- 
gent. Though possessed of restless, 
nervous energy, she is affable, lively,” and 
charming, 
j CE 


a 
“The Legal Exploitation of the Indian People’ 
(Modern Review, January, 1917) about the ‘terrible 
burdens’ the British Judicial System has imposed 
upon India. With regard to that much-debated and 
much-invelved subject,ethe Poverty of India, how- 
ever, he says, b “entirely ignore” in my preliminary 
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remarks “the very considerable amount of evidence 
there is on the other side.” * I wouw certainly have 
presented both sidis of the question if it were my 
special theme. I must say, however, that my con- 
clusions have been given after duly weighing the 
gvidence on both sides. The facts which bulk largely 
in the writings of those who take avery favourable 
view of the material condition of India and which 
I find are most confidently and most prominently 
pointed out in one of the two works referred to by 
Mr. Pennington j are; 

(1) The large amount of gojd absorbed by her 
during the last three.quarters of a century. Estimates 
of her supposed hoard of gold vary, but the highest 
I have come upon does not exceed £300,000,000. A 
few millions one way oranother would not make much 
difference and I shall assume this estimate to be 
approximately cogrect. 

The last Census estimates the population of 
India at 815,000,000, including the Native States 
which presumably have had their share of the 
“hoard.” If@t were distributed among them all the 
share for each family of between five and six members 
would be about £6, not a large amount to hoard ia 
seveuty-five years and to fall back upon in evil times. 

As a matter of fact, however, at least half 
of the population are destitute of gold in any shape, 
in fact of savings of any description. Of the other 
half all but about six millions, say some 151,000,000, 
consisting of the more prosperous husbandmen, 
artisans, &c., may not unreasonably be credited 
with a moiety of the 
them less than £1 per head, certainly not an ex- 
tragagant amount to secure as provision for a rainy 
day. The balance of the “hoard” may be equally 
distributed among two very unequal classes in 
which the 6 millions or so of the comparatively well- 
to-do section (according to the Indian standard) may 
be divided, the one composed of feudatory chiefs, 
big landed proprietors, bankers, merchandise princes, 
etc., and pumbering some five hundred thousand, an 
the other coffstituting our ugper middle class the 
numerical strength of .which might be roughly 
estimated at 5,500,000. The share of the former 
would be ¢ 150 per head, or about £800 per family ; 
the few among them whọ are superlatively rich, 
getting considerably more than this average. For 
good many centuries the class to which they belong 
have entertained a well marked predilection for 
"olden ornaments ‘and variousghous@hold articles 
of gold, and I have but little doubt ghe%? have 
absorbed some such amount. But such absorption 
no more proves the prosperity of the multitude 
of India, than the display of costly plate, china, 
works of old masters, curios, &c.,in the mansions of 

vuglish nobility proves the wealth of the mass 
migland. g@gd the amount, after all, is not very 
ch, being only a quarter of what England is now 
ending on the great world-war in a month. ° 

The five millions and à half or soof the upper 
middle class would get about £14 per head, nota 
very large amount, considering that it has taken 
three generations to accumulate it and that it has 
long been customary with them to give gold 







“hoard” which would give’ 
ts 
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rnaments to their daughters when they get marriede 


® 
* "The Modern Review” f» May, 1917, p. 566. 


t “Truths about India” compiled by the East 
India Association, Unfortunnatly I have not been 
able to procure the number of the Asiatic, Quarterly 
Review referred to by Mr. Penningtome 
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which are prized by Indian ladies not only for the 
gratification of the feminine propensity for show 
(of which they have their share) but also as provision 
in adverse circumstances, ornaments being pledged , 
with money-lenders, just as watches, chains, clothes 
&>., are with mawnbrokers in the West. Thus the 
reputed “noard? of India which is supposed to 4 
bespeak her prosperity, and to tap which all sorts 
of devices have lately been resorted to is whittled 
down to about £ 75,000,000 among some half a 
million people—a drop in the ocean of the population 
of India. People who infer her prosperity trom the 
large quantity of gold absorbed by her in three 
generations forget the vastness of her area and the 
immensity of her population, and in the case of 
those who possess large Indian experience, betray 
an almost unpardonable ignorance of the social 
usages of her people. i 

(2) But if the rate of absorption has been increas- 
ing, as some writers assert it has bec®@, there the 
inference of the expansion of the small comparatively 
well-to-do section would be justifiable. But has 
it been increasing ? Let us see what the facts are. 
The following table shows the value of the decennial 
average of the met imports of gold on private as 


well &s Government account since 1855 ( “Statistical 

Abstract for British India” Vol. I, Commercial 

Statistics, 1915, p.-146 ) 

Decennial average Value in 
rupees. 

1855-56 to 1864-65 5,10,94,633 

1865-66 to 1874-75 3,65,74, 741 


1875-76 to 1884-85 
1885-86 to 1894-95 its 
1895-96 to 1904-05 et 5,68,51,375 


These facts speak for themselves. The erate of 
absorption instead of increasing has actually decreas- 
ed down to 1905. The full significance of this diminu- 
tion will be apparent when we consider— 


First—Territorial expansion and increase of 
population, The area of India (including native 
states) in 1887 was 1,372,588 square miles, in 
1891, 1,560,160 square miles, and in 1901, 1,766,597 
square miles. The population in those years was 
respectively, 253,891,900; 287,358,608; and 294, 
276,423. 

(“Statistics of British India,” part V, 1909.)— 

Dividing the halt century between 1855 and 

1905 into two periods of 25 years each we find that 
while the area in the second period increased by 
about 28 per cent and the population by some 16 
per cent, the consumption of gold diminished by 9% 
per cent ! 
Secondly. Gold is taken in payment of a portion 
of the exports of merchandise trom India. Now 
exports have heen increasing rapidly since 1855 as 
will be seeu from the following figures (“Statistical 
Abstract for British India” Vol. I, 1915, p. 119) — 


Decennial period 


2,66,39,437 
1,62,66,152 


Value in rupees of the ' 
decennial average of 
merchandise (includ- 


é ing re-exports). 
1855-56 to 1864-65 .. ws.  38,44,56,588 
1865-66 to 1874-75 i 54,89,10,195 
1875-76 to 1884-85 72,39,43,148 
1885-86 to 1894-95 


wee 99,38,18,528 
1894-95 to 1904-05 see 121,10,84,332 


Thus we find that® the value of the exports of 
merchandise was more than trebled between 1855 
dnd 21905. The desire for golden articles has 
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suffered but little abatement within that period 
except among an extremely limited section of Neo- 
Indians, So, if the material condition of the people 
* were really improving they would have had now 
thrice the quantity of gold they had in the fiities. 
_But, on the contrary, as we have segn above they 
have actually had less ! 


Probative, and Procedural——they are governed by 
Anglo-Indian Coges. I fear the Science%of Law as 
such in India, is more or less conspicuous by its 
absence. There are a few lawyers of acumen 
and repute but a scientific and co-ordinated study of 
the system or systems of [Indian Law in their entirety 
aud rationality is yet a thing of the future. Of thes® 


Thirdly—The steady increase in the deficit of im- 
ports as will be seen from the following table :— 


Decennial Valueofim- Value ofex- Deficit of 
average ports of mer- ports of mer- imports in 
chandise and chandise and rupees. 


Treasure in Treasure in 


rupees. rupees. 
1855-56 
to 37,43,20,893 39,43,61,13£ 2,00,40,241 
1864-65 


j 
1865-66 ì) e 
to ii 56,61,24,536 11,81,96,572 


1874-75 
1875-76 
to \ 57,54,06,102 74,49,64,837 16,95,58,735 
y 1884-85 J 
1885-86 t 
. to 83,26,70,098 102,66,37,626 19,39,67,528 
1894-95 
1895-96 
to 
1904-05 
Ranchi, 
23rd May. 1971. 


}105,70,50,18 130,96,36,483 25,25,86,294. 


P. N, BOSE. 


; Jaina Law. 


On principle I ignore anonymous criticism, but by 
reason of the high esteem in which I hold the Afodern 
Review and the desire that my silence may not be 
mis-interpreted, I hasten to show the superficiality 
of B. C.’s remarks on my Jaina Law in the Modern 
' Review for March 1917. 

His review is rather mixed. I do not know to 
what exactly he took objection. His opinion consists 
of 9 paragraphs ; and I fail to see his line of attack. 

The first paragraph says what the book is like. 
The second gives the source or cause of its inspiration. 

The third is gratuitous. No sane son of India who 
is worth his salt can but be eagerly imbued with the 
desire to bring about an united and general 
progress——material and spiritual—~of the Mother- 
land. I humbly affirm my adherence, in thought 
and action, to this first creed and duty of every 
indian. But I cannot understand how the awaken. 
ing of “‘the various sects,” or their co-operation in the 
National Cause along their own individual lines can 
be an obstacle to the progress of the whole. It is 
no use ignoring facts. The Indian nation is a mass 
of many peoples. Solong as we resnect and revere 
the different creeds, we cannot obliterate communal 
differences, 1 personally think that there is evena 
higher creed than that of a Nation. It is the creed 
ofall Humanity, yea, of all Living, Beings. And if 
Jainism is rightly understood, it takes its stand on 
this glorious and eternal idea. Therefore I cannot 
agree that the claim of the Jainas to be governed by 
their own Law is against National Unity. Why, 
so far as law goes, the Jainas and Hindus and 
Mahamedans alike, have long, bidden good-bye to 
their indigenous systems of Purispradence, and on 
most matters criminal, Proprietary, Contractual, 
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various systems only matters of Family and In- 
heritance survive from the extensive scope of Anglo- 
Indian statute Law. The differences of principles 
cannot be called ‘minor.’ If"B. C. ” had given 
due thought to paggs 26 to 29 of the Jaina Law, he 
would have been struck by the radical character 
and inmeusity of these differences. 

In the fourth paragraph “B. C.” has committed 
the familiar and easy logical fallacy of equivocation. 
He says “The ambition of the Jains therefore to 
establish themselves as @ separafe entity, having 
nothing to do with the Hindus historically or 
otherwise, is to my mind not a worthy ambition.” 
All will agree if by a separate entity “we mean a 
political or social separate entity.” None will agree, 
if a “separate entity’ may include one part ofa great 
whole, which part insome particulars may be handled 
separately. The ancient Law of the Jainas has 
nothing to suggest or countenance a political or 
social separation. For this reason “B.C.” would 
abolish the law of ‘'gavelkind” or ‘‘Copyhold” tenure 
in English Law; as also the customary law of 
Merchants and others in the whole world. Even 


Manu in his sources of law includes w fa Revela- 
tion, or sacred books, included in the class Smritis, 
and a47% conduct or Custom (Manu 2.16, 


page 53 of Gharpure’s Hindu Law Texts.) Now the 
Revelation, if any, is different for the Hindus and the 
Jainas. It is as reasonable to ask the Jainas who 
have their own sacred books to discard them and 
bow to the Revelation of Hindu books, as to ask the 
ews and Christians to discard the Revelation of the 
Bible and accept that,of Manu andeother Hindu 
sages. Even “B.C.” hope will see that the 
difference is much more than “minor.” It is a basic 
difference and it is impossible to reconcile it. Some 
of the root principles of Jainism and Hifiduism are 
irreconcilably incompatible. It logically follows that 
if any rule of law is based on these principles, it must 
be different in the Jaina and Hindu systems. IJ] am 
amused at .B.C.’s unwarranted statement that 
“theree@is no one Set of tenets which could be styled 
the Hindu®Conception of the Universe.” Why, what 
about a Creator of the Universe? Creator; Preserver ; 
and Ruler. These qualities ar® essential jn the 
Hindu Conception of a God and consequently of the 
Universe created by Him. The Jainas rel dodo 
and cofistantly repudiate fhe idea ofa Creator. So 
if any law involves the idea of a €?éator and Crea- 
tion® it must be repugnant to Jaina Jurisprudence. 

o avoid a mis-understunding, which has led the 
Jainas to be abused roundly, Imust emphasise that the 
Jainas are not atheists. They believe in a God, who 
is Omnipotence, Omniscience and Oninibeatitude in 
one. But they distinctly deny that he ever desired 
to create the world. So much far the principle that 
logic, demands that Jainas must have a law of their 
own, where their first principles of thought are 
different from those of their Hindu brethren or for 
the matter of that, non-Hindu brethren. 

More. Even “B.C.” says that Jainas also could be 


governed by Hindu Law generally with variations. 


These “vériations” aré just the things which I have 


2% 


the Jainas. Wuere the Jaina and the 
Hindu Law do not differ, of cougse there is no 
difficulty. But where these essential variations 
occur, they must be presumed or proved. Proof is 
dificult and in most cases impossible. I have 
adverted to this aspect in my Preface to Jaina Law, 
Specially at page X and need not repeat what I have 
said there, This also shows “how Jainas have been 
adversely affected by this submission.” And how 
long and continuously they have been so adversely 
affected is patent from my Introduction to Jaina 
Law. r 

As to whether Jaina or Hindu Law is more suited 
to us, Le., the Indians, from ajuristic point of view, 
is too big a questiou to be considered here. Of course, 
I am a sincere believer in the method of Jaina philo- 
sophy, and as such must uphold its claim to govern 
our lives. If the majorify of my Hinda brethren 
took the same view as Ido, I should rejoice. I think 
it impertinence on my part to try to force my 
own humble views upon my countrymen and 
therefore | abgtain from the controversy. But I have 
not claimed a separate law for Jainas because they 
have a separate origin. “B. C.” knows it well and 
his logic and truth were asleep when he wrote :— 

“Sunply to claim that the Jaina have a separate 
origin and then to say that they should not he 
governed by Hindu Law is not enough.” 

As to the fifth paragraph of the review, no one 
has identified theological tenet’s with secular laws. 
It is a fling which on the face of it is unfair and un- 
scholarly. I have simply emphasised the difference 
of Jaina and Hindu Laws, where they are deduced 
from theological principles, whicl are different in 
Jainism and Hinduism. Evidently this argument has 
not the remotest bearing on the laws of Girasias and 


& 
claimed S 


others, who chose to retain part of the Hindu Laws | 


of their pre-conversion days. 

The sixth paragraph deals with the question 
that Jainas are Hindu dissenters. This is dealt 
with briefly in the [ntroduction to Jaina Law, af 
pages 12-13, 25-26. @ 

The seventh para quotes from M. Barth. With 
all respect for the eminent scholarship of M. Barth, 
I must say that he is not an authority on Jaina 
History or Jaina Religioy. His own illustrious 
countryman Professor Dr. A. Guerinot, Dr. H, 
Jacobi of Germany, and Dr. F. W. Thomas of the 
India Office Library, London and Dr. Hoernle of 


™™)xford are the mo%lern authoritjes og Jainism and 


dim 


they have replaced for ever the erroneous the®ries of 
M. Barth and others by the facts as to the History 
and antiquity of, Jainism. May I presume to 
suggest that “B. C.” should read a very brief 
account of this scholarship in the Introduction to my 
small book “Outlines of Jainism pp. xxx to xxxv, 
to which he jngeed refers in the Review. Thfs would 
allay his “fear” expressed in the eighth paragraph. 

For his ninth paragraph I thank him on Behalf 
of my Jaina Law and its printers the Indian Press 
of Allahabad. 


High Court 


J. L. JANI, M.A, MBAS. 
Indore, &th May 1917. 


Bar-at-Law. 


Post-Graduate Studies in Calcutta. 


I have read with mych interest your note on Post- 
Graduate Studies in Calcutta which appeared in the 
May numberof the Modern Review. Although I 
generally agree with you in your able note, I beg 
leave to offer a few observations on one or two 
points. ° ° 


In all modern countries liberal Gducation has 
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tended or is tending to reduce itself iato three distinct 
and successive courses, namely, the School, the 
College and the University. Dr. W. H. Young, F.R.S., 
who had been to all the important centres of learning 
in the New and the Oid World, submitted a report 
in this connechion two years ago, which, had it been 
published, would have been illuminating. We have” 
had, until recently, the School and the College, but 
no University in any modern sense. What we had 
was only a certain building on the College Square 
where examinations were held and where certain 
people met to discuss matters connected with School 
and College education. It would be useful in this 
transitional period of our University to study and 
compare the progress of Universities not so much in 
conservative England as in advancing America, where 
from a beginniog similar to our own there has been 
a development very much like to what we are 
distantly aiming at. 

A healthy rivalry might and should esést between 
any two Schools or any two Colleges or any two 
Uaiversities, but a rivalry between a School and a 
College or a College and a University, using the 
word University in a modern sense, would be 
senseless. 

T® my thinking the objections made against 
applying a part of the fee-fund of the University to 
further post-graduate teaching are not only weak 
but unpatriotic. What more legitimate use could 
be made of the money of the under-graduates and 
under-matriculates than of improving the path of 
their future educational progress ? What it only a 
fraction of those who contributed the money 
directly reaped the benefit ? The University classes 
are open to all. No preference is shewu to wealth 
ot fame. Besides a part of the fee-fund is already 
being spent for this good purpose and no objection 
has hitherto been raised on the ground that where 
all sow only some will reap, An allied soldier on 
the western front might as well say, I shall not face 
death, for I have no children of mine own to reap 
the benefit of victory. But he knows that the 
children of his mation will be benefited by his 
sacrifice, I firmly believe that the future of our 
nation lies in the University. 

An objection has been cited against raising 
University examination fecs on the ground that iu a 
certain Technological College in London a reduction 
of tuition fees has been proposed to attract more 
students in these exceptional times. When Matri- 
culation caudidates began to fall off it might be 
necessary to reduce University fees especially if that 
portended a national calamity. To have a good 
thing money must bespent and must comein some 
eway. I personally believe that the raising of the 
examination fees to meet post-graduate expenses 
will be only atemporary measure. The personality 
of Sir Asutosh is sure to attract money to the Post- 
graduate scheme, which is as dear to his heart as 
his country. Besides we can count on greater 
liberality on the part of Government when the 
present war crisis has passed. May the scheme 
prosper and bring forth flower and fruit worthy of 
the toil bestows on it ! S 

. °’ ° ‘ 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


S$, M. says that rivalry between a college anda 
University, as, regards post-graduate teaching, 
“would be senseless.” e “Senseless” means meaningless 
Qr foolish. Now, a post-graduate university class 
means a professor teaching seme students, and a 
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post-graduate college class also means a professor 


teaching some students. Rivalry between the two 
sets of professors and students is not nonsensical ; 


eforitis a thing which has meaning and can be under- 


stood, as, in fact, it is not unthinkable. It may, of 
course, be very foolish or unwise tg permit such 


A rivalry. But the Post-graduate Teaching Committee 


K 
b 


Y 
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has allowed this meaningless and foolish thing to 
exist as between some mofussil colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Does that thing which is eutirely senseless 
(ia the sense of meaningless and foolish) within a 
radius of three miles, become perfectly sensible and 
wise between institutions at a distance of three hun- 
dred miles from each other ? 

Nor does it seem axiomatic to us that rivalry 
between a university professor and his class and 
acollege professor and his class must necessarily be 
unhealthy. 

We have never urged any objections ‘‘against ap- 
plying a pat of the fee-fund of the University to 
furtber post-graduate teaching,’ Our objection is 
against increasing the fees in order to obtain an addi- 
tional surplus. Examination fees are levied for efh- 
ciently conducting examinations. If there be some sar- 
plus,—and there is egnerally every probability of such 
asurplus, because it is impossible to estimate bifore- 
band the exact total amount of examination expeuses 
and the exact total number of examinees and levy 
fees accordingly,—it may certainly be applied to any 
good purpose, S. M. has setup an objection which 
we have never urged, aud has demolished this ima- 
ginary objection to his complete satisfaction. We 
should have liked to have his defence of the enhance- 
ment of the examination fees ; but he has not favour- 
ed us with any. i 

All MASS., M.D’S., Ph.D’S, D.L.7S., D.S¢.’S., M.A., 
B.L.’S., &c., have actually benefited by post-graduate 
teaching, whereas undergraduate examiners may or 
may not. How would S. M. like a legislative enact- 
ment to levy a super-tax on these products of the 
university to further post-graduate teaching ? But 
they are tough customers, whereas the under-graduate 
examinees are weak lambs who can be easily fleeced. 


25 


Examination fees can be justly increas d only if 
without such enhgncement the examinations cannot 
be conducted with adequate efficiency, but for no 
other reason. 

An analogy isnot a conclusive argument. The 
soldier knows before enlistment that his duty would 
be implicit obedience, and, therefore, after he has™ 
enlisted, it is uot for him to argue in the way that 
S. M.’s imaginary soldier is supposed to do. Similar- 
ly, when the examinee has paid the enhanced fee 
(supposing the enhancement is sanctioned by the 
Government of India), he would certainly not be so 
foolish as to ask the university not to spend the 
Surplus ina particular beneficial way. But he or his 
advocate is certainly entitled to object to the en- 
hancement, as the soldier is entitled not to enlist; 
he is entitled even to object to conscription and take 
the consequences. But, a®S.M.hgs not given usa 
defence or justification of the enhancement of fees, 
we need not write more on the point. : 

“To have a good thing money must be spent and 
must come in some way ;” and, theretoge, let us tax 
only those who cannot resist, leaving all Super- 
graduates in the comfortable enjoyment of their in- 
comes ! 

No doubt the examinee’s “nation will be benefited 
by his sacrifice ;” but isthe nation only his? Or is 
he and he alone in the best possible position to make 
a sacrifice ? 

S. M. displays his ignorance when he writes: 
“An objection has been cited against raising Univer- 
sity examination fees on the ground that in a certain 
Technological College in London a reduction of tui- 
tion fees has been proposed to attract more students 
in these exceptional times.” The real facts are Mat 
in the Finat Report of the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, a reduction of fees 
has been recommended in all London University 
Colleges, This Commission was appointed in 1910, 
and its Report was presented in 1913. None of its 
fecommendations, therefore, have or could possibly 
have anything to do wih war couditiotts, as the war 
began on July 28, 1914. 
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CHAPTER I. 


N due course Gobindalal wrote to 
Haridragram to his dewam to inform 


him of their safe arrival in Benares. e 


Afterwards he wrote occasionally to this 
officer ; but he never cared to send a line 
to his wife, which she naturally took very 
much to heart. ae 


The last letter addressed to the dewan 


was from Gobindalal’s mother. This was 
to inform him that Gobindalal had recent. 
ly left Benares. : 

When Bhramar heard this she thought, 
ee keep her eye on Rohini, for she 

could not but feel some concern at this 
piece of intelligence. As for Rohini, she 
kept at home and attended to her house- 
hold work as usual except when she went 
out to “the,Baruni tank to bathe and fetch 


N 


their drigking water from there. One day, 
however, Bhramar came @o hear that 
Rohini was troubled with colic, in conse- 
quence of which her uncle was obliged to 
ato the cooking for himself, 

A few days after she heard again 
that Rohini had made up her mind to visit 
the shrine of Tarakeswara. People afflic- 
ted with troublesome and obstinate dis- 
eases go there to find relef, and Rohini’s 
purpose to takea trip to the place was 
to seek divine aid in order to he cured 
of her complaint. 

News reached Bhramar one day that 
Rohini had gdne to Tarakeswara. When 
she heard it she regarded her conduct as 
very suspicious. ‘‘Who knows,” said she 
to herself, *‘that her illness is not feigned, 
and her going to Tarakeswara is nota 
mere pretext for getting away from home 
and her lawful guardian ?” 

On leaving Rohini had told her uncle 
that she could possibly be not away longer 
than a week at most. Months passed 
away, but nothing was heard of her. Nei- 
ther had Bhramar had any tidings of her 
husband since he left Benares. Her anxiety 
fof him preyed on her mind night and 
day. She wept and wept till it was 
feared it would seriously affect her 
health. At her request her sister-in-law 
wrote to ask her mother if she had got 
any letter from her brother. She wroté 
back to say that GoBindalal had been 
travelling over Joypur, Agra and other 
places, and had lately gone over to Delhi 
where he had said lke would make a few 
days’ stay before he left to go elsewhere. 

Days passed, and Bhramar went to her 
"father’s house, thinking she might not feel 
very lonely and miserable there. Butsh® soon 
found she was mistaken ; and she returned 
to her father-intlaw’s again. After a time 
she had a letter sent again to her mother- 
th-law. In reply she told her that she 
knew notkitg of her son’s whereabouts, 
for he had not long written to her. Bhra- 
mar’s continual anxiety for her husband 
had already begun to tell upon her health. 
Before the end ofa year her health gave 
way, and she became confined to her bed. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Hearing of Bhramar’s illness her father, 
Madhabinath, went to see her at Hari- 
dragram. Madhabinath Sircar was a 
handsome middle-aged man of two and 
forty, though he looked four or five years 
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younger. As to his character opinions vari- 
ed. According to many he was very shrewd 
and cunning. [here were others (their 
number was not very small) who main- 
tained that he was a good and upright 
man. Whatever he really was it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that he was clever to 
the backbone; and, if the truth must be 
told, he was feared even by those who held 
a good opinion of him. 

Bhramar was the only child of her 
parents. Madhabinath loved his daughter 
tenderly. The tears came into his eyes 
when he witnessed the wretched state of 
his daughter’s health. Seeing her father 
weep, Bhramar burst out crying. For a 
while they wept in silence. “Papa,” she 
said when they were a little composed, 
“I can feel I am not long for the world. 
I have a sum of money. I wish it could be 


. put? to good and charitable purposes. I 


wish you would see to it. Won’t you, 
dear papa °’’ 

Madhabinath said nothing. Her words 
wrung his very heart-strings. He rose and 
walked off to the outer house. 

Madhabinath wept alone for a while. 
When he was somewhat settled, his grief 
gave way toa sudden feeling of indigna- 
tion. ‘Is there no one in the world,” he said 
to himself, “who can punish the wretches 
who have made my daughter’s life so un- 
happy?” As he meditated upon it his eyes 
gleamed, he clenched his fist; he swore, “I 
will be revenged on them, I will. I will find 
out where they are if I have to cross hills 
and rivers to doit.” 

Thus determined he grew more calm 
and returned to his daughter. He spoke 
words of comfort to her. “Come, don’t 
talk of dying,’ he said. “I am sure you 
will soon get back your health, and you 
will see many happy days again.” 

“Oh, I shall never see any, I shall 
never get well again,” she sighed. 

“You will, child. What’s the matter 
with you? You are not treated here as 
you ought. I will take you home to 
Rajagram with me, where you will be 
taken good care of, and where under 
proper tre cone you will get perfectly 
wellina little time.” - 

Bhramar’s father's house was at Raja- 
gram, which, as we have said before, was 
only a.few miles distant from Haridra- 
gram. Madhabinath stayed near his 
daughter for ovér two hours. After that 
he affectionately took leave of her, and 
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went and saw the dewan. He asked this 
officer ifhe had got any letter from his 


: master. 


_ 


“No, sir,” he said, “we have not long 
had any tidings of him.” ° 

“Do you know any one with whom 
he is likely to correspond ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Our much respected 
mistress writes from Benares to say that 
she has not long had any information of 
her son.” 

Madhabinath asked no more questions. 
He bade him goodbye and came away. 


CHAPTER III. 


Needless to say that Madhabinath had 
heard all about Gobindalal’s illicit connec- 
tion with Rohini. He was resolved to 
track them wherever they were; and he 
said, as he left the Roys’ house, that he 
would leave no stone unturned to accdm- 
plish his object, though it seemed the 
fugitives had taken all possible care tq 
avoid everything by which their tracks 
could be discovered. It suddenly occurred 
to him that Rohini’s uncle was a poar 
man, and that it was probable he got from 
Gobindalal a monthly assistance for his 
maintenance. Sothinking he turned his 
steps in the direction of the post office, 
which was a few minutes’ walk from the 
Roys’ house. 

A signboard on the wall of a mean 
thatched house with very insufficient 
light showed the post office. The sub- 
postmaster was seated upon a stool at 
a clumsy and very discoloured table of 
mango wood, on which there were 
letters, books, files, envelopes, stamps; 
a pair of scales, a gum-water phial witha 
brush in it, and a few other things. - 

The salary of this official was fifteen 
rupees a month, and that of the postman 


under him seven rupees. The former, want- , 


ed often to make his authority felt, but 
the latter was not of a very yielding 
temper, and used to think that the differ- 
ence between them was just what there 
was between ‘seven and fifteen annas.’ 
Therefore whenever his superior officer 
was harsh and overbearing in his de- 
meanour he told him to his Yace that he 
was not to put up with his hard words, 
and that he was sure he should not 
have to starve if anything ever happened 
that might lose him his situation. As 
the sub-postmaster was reading his 
subordinate a lecture, and wanting. hint 
: : 


Al 


to know that he was the master’ there, 
Madhabinath with the careless air of a 
man who had great confidence in himself 
walked up and stepped into the office. 

Seeing a strange gentleman the sub- 
postmaster stopped, and sat staring at 
his face like one who scarcely knew what 
to say. Fora moment it occurred to him 
that he onght to speak a word of welcome 
to the gentleman, but as he had never 
learnt good manners, which had never 
been a part of his education, he could do 
nothing but sit still, looking very near 
like a dumb creature. 

“Such an illbred fellow 1” Madhabinath 
thought to himself. Aloud he said, “A 
Brahmin, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the postmaster, e 

He bowed low, and the postmaster 
invited him to sit down. 

Madhabinath looked about him fora 
seat, but as there was not another saving 
the one on which the postmaster was 
seated he looked rather embarrassed. 
The postman, noticing this, hastened to 
take a heap of torn rejected books from 
of an old rickety chair which stood in 
one corner, and dusting it, placed it nemr 
the gentleman, inviting him very courte- 
ously to sit upon it. 

“What’s your name? I think your 
face is familiar to me,” said Madhabinath, 
Tooking complacently at the postman as 
he took his seat. œ j 

“Piease, sir, I am the postman. My 
name is Haridas.” 

“You are a good, soul. 
have a smoke. 
hookah ?” 

Madhabjnath was not an the habit ofe 
smokmeg, neither had he ever seen the 
postman before. His wanting him to 
procure a hookah was a mere pretext for 
wishing to be alone with the post- 
master with whom*he meant to havea 
private talk. Haridas, howexyer, thought 
that the gentleman was the likely one to 
give him a four-anma bit or something 
like it, for he felt sure that he never meant 
to have his order carried out for nothing. 

When Haridas had gone (he did not want 


I think I will 
Can’t you procure a 


„to be asked twice) Madhabinath addres- «s 


sed the postmaster and said, “{ have come 
to you for some information.” 

The postmaster was a Dacca man. 
However deficient in manners he might be, 
he understood his, business perfectly well. 
So with a faint smile on his lips he said, 


3A 


“You hgve come for 
Well ?” 

“I dare say you know Brahmananda 
Ghose ?”’ . 

a ‘Brahmananda? Yes,—no, not well.” 

Madhabinath could see at once by his 
manner of answering the question that it. 
would be pretty hard to draw him on but 
by a bait. 

“Do you have any letters to the address 
of Brahmananda ?” he asked again. 

“You know this man, do you ?” asked 
the postmaster. 

‘What has that eto do with what I 
want to know’? I shall thank you to let 
me know what I want to.” 

Remembering the dignity of his post, 
and that he was the master where he was, 
which fact there was no one to dispute, 
the postmaster wondered in his mind how 
an outsider could ever dare to talk to him 
in that fashion. He was offended. “I am 
not bound—I mean the post office,” he 
said, assuming a look of gravity, “to give 
you the information you want.” With 
this he looked more grave, and drawing 
himself up commenced weighing some 
JePiers with an air which showed that he 
did not like to be disturbed in his work. 

Madhabinath smiled. “You must not 
suppose,” said he, “that I have come to 
ask you for an information gratis.” 

The.words spoken had the effect of 
thawing him immediately. ‘No offence, 
sir,” said the postmaster. “We are not to 
give out anything. That’s against the 
rule. But as you awe a gentleman, and 
seem much in need of an information, 
I think I shouldn’t refuse you it. Let me 
™sec. What’s iteagain you wish¢o know ?” 

“Do you have any letters to the adress 
of Brahmananda ? i 

“Yes,” said the postmaster. 

“At what intervals ?” 

e “Stop, please, there is no haste., I will 
tell you after. I have been paid for what 
you know already. I mean no offence. 
Business is business.” °? : 

Madhabinath felt greatly offended at 
his meanness and foolish behaviour. “Do 
you know who Iam ?” he said, scanning 
=æ him with his eyés. 


an information. 
@ 


“No ; but whoever you may be, theepost™ 


office is not bound to furnish the informa- 
tion you want. Your name, please ?” 
“Well, my name is Madhabinath 
Sirear. And since you do not kpow me I 
must tell you that lam wellkaown in this 


list. 
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part ot the ‘country. I have gota band of 
clubmen under my control. If you 
be so foolish as to incur my displeasure 
the consequence of it will not be very 
pleasant, I gan tell you. So you are free to 
answer or not answer my questions just 
as you like.” As he delivered this speech 
he looked awfully grave as if to give 
greater effect to his words. The post- 
master had heard that Madhabinath 
Sircar of Rajagram was a formidable man. 
He thought to make an apology, but he 
was so trightened that he could hardly 
utter a word. 

“Look here, man,” continued Madhabi- 
nath, “I must know whatI wanto know. 
If you answer my questions faithfully and 
promptly I will make you an adequate re- 
compense. But if instead you refuse to 
tell me what I want to know, as sureas 
yo have a head on your shoulders I will ' 
have your office robbed and your house 
set on fire. And in court I shall know how 
to prove the charge completely against 
you. There I” 

. The postmaster was filled with dismay. 
He trembled visibly. “Ob, I beg your 
pardon, sir,” he appealed. “I took you for 
an ordinary gentleman who wanted to 
pump information out of me. Don’t take 
any offence, sir, I beseech you. I will gladly 
and readily answer any questions you 
may be pleased to ask.” 

“Well, then,” said Madhabinath again, ' 
“at what intervals do you have letters to 
the address of Brahmananda ?” 

“Generally at a month’s, sir,” said the 
postmaster. 

“Were the letters hitherto received all 
registered letters ?” 

“Most of them.” 

“At what office were they registered ?” 

“I am sure I do not remember, sir.” 

“But you can tell me by looking at the 
receipts.” 

The postmaster consulted the receipts. 
“Prosadpur,” he said. 

“In whatdistrict is it?” asked Madhabi- | 
nath again. 

“Tessore,”’ he replied after consulting the 


CWill yotenpw see,” said Madhabinath, 
‘if you had any registered letters to this 
man’s address from any other place?” 

He thoroughly examined the receipts 
and declared that all the letters hitherto 
received were addressed from Prosadpur. 

Madhabinath was satisfied. He gave 
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Him a ten-rupee note; and he did not forget 
the postman, for whom, as he came 
away, he left a rupee, telling the post- 
* master to give it to him when he returned. 
But the poor fellow, we are sorry to say, 
~ hever got it; for his supericr, the sub- 
postmaster, to his shame it may be said, 


had not the least scruple to appropriate. 


the gift to himself. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Madhabinath laughed, as he walked 
along, to think how he had frightened the 
foolish postmaster into telling him all 
he wanted to know. The talk in the 
village was that Rohini without doubt 
had left fiome to join Gobindalal, their 
trysting-place having been previously 
arranged. Madhabinath too had no 
doubt about that. He felt sure they were 
living together at Prosadpur, of whic he 
could have no better proof than that 
Brahmananda had a remittance regularly 
sent him from there. However, to make 
assurance doubly sure he conceived a plan 
and resolved at once to put it into exe- 
cution. He sent, on his return to the 
Roys’ house, a note to the officer in charge 
of the police station, asking him to send 
a constable at once. 

The police officer knew Madhabinath 
well; too well perhaps to think it at all 
safe to offend him, for when he had 
read the note, he readily. sent a con- 
stable to him. Madhabinath put two 
rupees in the constable’s hand and said, 
“You will have todo nothing but stand 
behind yonder tree so that we can see you 
from here.” The constable walking away 
to do as he was told, he sent for Brahma- 
nanda. In a little time Brahmananda 
appeared, and Madhabinath invited him 
to sit down. There was no one there at 
the time. 


The usual exchange of civilities over, 


Madhabinath opened a conversation with 
him, saying, “You were much liked and 
cared for by my late esteemed friend and re- 
lation, Babu Krishnakanta Roy. Now that 
his nephew is away we think it is our duty 
to help you out of any difficulty you may 
happen to get into. You, asedeunderstand, 


are now in some scrape, and 1 sent for you e 


to consult how I can best help you out of 
it.” 
Brahmananda paled. ‘Scrape! what 
scrape, sir ?’’ he almost çried in alarm. 
“The police have been informed to the 
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effect that you have got a stolen pote in 
your possession,” said Madhabinath, 
looking as serfous as he could. 

Brahmananda looked as though he had 
dropped from the clouds. “A stolen 
note!” he exclaimed. as 

“You need not be astonished,” said 
Madhabinath. ‘‘Maybe you received a 
stolen note and kept it without knowing 
or suspecting there was anything wrong.” 

“It is very Strange, sir. I am sure I 
never received a note from any one,” 

“I knew nothing about it,” said Madhabi- 
nath, looking about him, and speaking 
more softly, “but I heard it only this morn- 
ing from the police. The police have told 
me that you received a stolen note from 
Prosadpur. Do you see that constable 
over there? He has orders to &rrest you. 
[ gave him a rupee and told him that 
I must have a talk with you first.” 

As Brahmananda looked in the direction 
indicated he saw the ominous figure ota 
constable with his unmistakable red tur- 
ban and his badge and baton, and his con- 
sternation was such that he at once fell 
on his knees, imploring Madhabinath’s pro- 
tection. 

“Courage, man,” said MadhabinaTh. 
“Come, rise; don’t be so affrighted. Rest 
assured you shall not be in disgrace if I 
can help it.” 

Brahmananda rose to his feet, and 
Madhabinath tried to reassure him, mak- 
ing him sit down by his side. “I have got 
the uumber of the stolen note,” he said. “I 
had it from the police. Bring me he last 
letter from Prosadpur, and the currency 
note you received along with it. I have 
no doubt but the police have been misin- 
formed. Granting they have not, and the 
numbere of the note recetved by you tallies 
with the number I have got here, still J 
can assure you that *no harm. will 
come to you. Believe me I know how to 
hush up the matter. Fear nothing. Now, 
go, bring the letter and the note.” 

. Brahmananda, who felt that he had no 
alternative but to dô as he was told, rose, 
walked hesitatingly a few steps as he look- 
ed timidly toward the constable, and 
stopped. Madhabinath ordered a servant | 
to go with him, seeing that he was scm 
afr@id of the constable. 

Brahmananda soon returned, and hand- 
ed him the note and the letter he had 
last received from Prosadpur. In the letter 
Madhalbinath found all he wanted to , 

è 


`~ 


know.. Then, on pretence of comparing the 
numbers he took a piece of paper from his 
pocket. “The number I have here,” he 
said after a little, “does not correspond 
with the number of the note. Go home. 
«ou are free. The police have no hold on 
you.” 

Brahmananda drew a luxurious breath 
of relief. He waited not to speak a word 
of thanks, but left at once and hurried 
home as fast as his legs cofld carry him. 

Madhabinath’s thought next was 
of his daughter. He took her home and 
placed her under the treatment of a capable 
medical man. Afterwards he left home 
to goto Caleutta, whence he intended to 
start for Prosadpur. 

On his arrival in Calcutta he saw a 
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friend whose name was Nishakar Das. 
Nishakar was younger than Madhabinath, 
and was a good jovial fellow. Being a 
rich man’s son, and following no occupa- s. 
tion, he had acquired a passion for travel- 
ling. “I af going to Prosadpur,”’ said 
Madhabinath to him; “I shall be so glad 
if you will accompany me.” 

“Iam ready togo with you, but why 
to Prosadpur of all places in the world ?”’ 

‘Oh, I have some intentions of buying 
an indigo factory,” said Madhabinath, 
concealing from his friend the real object 
of his intended visit to Prosadpur. 

That day he started for the place iñ com- 
pany with his friend. 

( To be contfhued ) 
TRANSLATED BY D. C. Roy. 
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a A Red Indian Boy Artist. 


or any other form of artistic effort. All by himself he 
has picked up a knack of cutting silhouettes of living 


objects that he sees from day to day—''The unbroken 
bronco backed by the wild reservation rider, the in- 
dignant steer, with stiff front legs trying to dislodge 
the riotous cowboy, the frightened fleeing rabbit, the 
fish flipping free from the water in acurve which 
city children might think unnatural or even im- 
possible, the hog, fat and obstinate, the turkey, the | 
cock, the dog, the squirrel. He cuts no figures that 
do not show action. Nearly all his outlines have 
knees and the knees are generally bent.” 

This Indian boy artist does not trace his outlines, 
He directs the shears without guiding lines. He al- 
ways represents action and he recognizes and express- 
es the particular action characteristic—within his 
experience and observation—of the animal he cuts 
out. When man appears in his silhouettes, he is al- 
. ways in action.— The American Réview of Reviews. 


A Collapsible Life-Boat. 


The new invention that may foil the deadly efforts 
of the U-boat hails from Germany and is described 
in The Scientific American ‘New York, February 24). 
Says this paper : 

“European inventors at the present time have 
their faces turned toward devices for destroying lives 
and property; but for all that they are still capable 
of moving in the opposite direction. It is in this con- 
nection that one Herr Meyer, of Berlin, has worked 
out the collapsible life-boat which we. illustrate. 

* When folded up, the craft is easily carried in an ordi- 
nary knapsack; and it can be unpacked, inflated, 
and placed in the water in two to three minutes. In 
its essential lines this boat, as the illustration shows, 

of the Art World (New York). Little Sampson Simp- is an inflated rubber torus with the central space 

son is only five years old and has never had oppor- occupied by a wooden platform. It is two yards 
tunities of seeing other childrén engaged uf drawing lomg and a yard wide; and altho its total weight 


On the Grande Ronde Reservation in Yamhill Coun- 
ty, Ore., there lives a little Red Indian boy whose sil- 
houettes cut from pasteboard have won the attention 





Silhouettesfcusé from lifelby a little 
Red Indian Boy. 
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Launching the small boat. Testing a fifty-passenger boat. 
COLLAPSIBLE LIFE-BOATS. 


i only one-third atmosphere, the air, in case of injury, 
escapes with extreme slowness, giving ample time 
to close any ordinary hole with a stopper. The 
passengers may move the boat along either with the 
aid of oars or by paddling with the hands. In case 
of an excessive load there ino danger of tilting ; the 
boat, by reason of the vacuum beneath its floor,sucks 
fast to the water and can only sink in deeper, main- 
taining its true level. Along the outer rim area 
number of loops to which floating persons Tray 
cling without materially reducing the carrying capa- 
city of the boat itself. Launching is the simplest 
thing in the world; the boat is merely flung over- 
board, and its symmetric construction makes ita 
matter of indifference which surface it settles upon. 
*In addition, the inventor is now at work upon a boat 
of much larger dimensgons, which is being tested out 
with great success. This model weighs 220 pounds, 
and is designed to carry a load of 22,000 pounds. 
Twenty feet long by ten feet wide, it wilLaccommo- 
date fifty passengers inhoard and one hundred more 
perched upon the rubber tube.” 


The Passing of the Longhorn. 


Ourappre@ationsof the value df vanishing animal 
races alweys comes a little too late. While we are 
lamenting the extinction of this or that beast or 
bird, we do nothing to prevené some other from 
following in the same path, and later we “awake 

e tothe fact that there is gtill another missing species. 
Then we lament again. Thus, while we have begn 
regretting our criminal neglect in allewing the buffa- 
lo tọ be killed off, we have been losing the Texas 
longhorn, which within, thirty years covered with 
its millions the Western prairies from Canada to 
Mexico. To-day a lone specimen of this variety is 
a curiosity in the heart of the range where once it 


flourished in full glory. . È 
“So here on the ranges, where his forefathers once 





y è grazed by the hundreds of thofsands, this lone relic™ 

‘ of th@ past is to-day a genuine objett of curiosity, and 
The small collapsible boat may has been ‘kodaked’ so often that according to the 
easily be carried in a knapsack. statements of the forest officers, whenever he sees a 


camera being opened up he immediately strikes an 


when folded and packed is ‘byt fifteen pounds, its attitude and poses himself for the benefit of the 


Carrying capacity is estimated at 660 pounds. Morg photograpeer.” : . ) 
Over, since the surpbus pressure in the rubber tube is The buffalo and the wild turkey, after going peris 
® s 
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A Longhorn Steer. 


lously near the line of annihilation, are now increas- 
ing slowly in numbers, owing to the efforts of game- 


preserves and of the Federal authorities. Is the 
longhorn alone to go ?—The Literary Digest. 

The Naval Smoke-Screen. 
- Dhat the smoke-screen, or smoke-attack, which 
has been used so frequently and effectively in the 





THE SMOKE-SCREEN DEFENCE—AN AMERICAN DEViCe. 
Those 31-knot destroyers of the United Stages Navy 
are making heavy smoke which cognpletely 

hides them from the enemy. 
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Non-sinkable safes float after the ship has sunk. 


present war, originated in the United States Navy 
is asserted by the author of an article on “The 
Destroyer and the Torpedo,” in The Scientific 
American (New York, March 3). The writer says 
that it was first used in the American destroyer 
fleet under the command of Captain Eberle. 

“In the battle of Jutland, the Germam destroyers 
made use of this smoke-screen as a protection to 
their own battle-ships, when they were being heavily 


hit by the battle-ship divisions under Admiral 
Jellicoe.” 
& 


Floating safes for ships. 


Non-sinkable safes or vaults for all sorts of valu- 
ables on shipboard are described in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, M arch). 

“Why bother about ways to recover sunken 
treasure when.a nonssinkable purser’s safe would 
prevent the sinking? 

“Inspired by glee knowledge of the lack of preven- 
tive measures of¢hjs kind Menotti Nanni has devised 
a non-sinkable vault which is not only large enough 
to hold the purser’s safe, but which also provides 
storage-space for registered mail, gold bullion, and : 
valuables owned by the passengers. 

“Nanni plans to, imstall several of his floating 
safes in a large, verticdl, cylindrical steel casing placed 
in*’a well amidships, the top of the well being flush 
with the upper deck and. covesed with a loose-fitting 
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IN é the well under the last safe. Attached to this float 
, NE y ; S is a cable which serves to indicate the position and 
d a E Sein) identity of the ship. 
; Gh A | ail “It is said that the value cf cargocs annually lost 
r= | i = 3 0) on the British coast in time of peace is $45,000,- 
i | = 000. Of course the loss has increased with the 
WQ 4; D war, -e 
NE ~$ Y ii ; 9 ‘ 
ey The Lusitania had about $1,000,000 in gold 
LSS Sela alee and jewelry and fseveral millions in securities 
aay SR ai ar e= aboard.” 
A SHIP EQUIPPED WITH FLOATINC SAFES, : 
A cross-section showing the well and the safes in eš 
4 | position, one for each deck. ° 
à r 
s 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS, “ 
a 
By Frank Howes EvAns, 
’ e . td] 
Author of''Five Years,” “The Cinema Girl,” &c. ° 
. A 
a [ALL RicuTs Reservepg. i ° 


[Our readers are informed that all characters in 


this story are purely imaginary, and if the name of 


4 any living person happens to be mentioned no person- 
“al reflection is intended ] 


x CHAPTER XI. se 
GLADYS LOSES A FRIEND. 


66 A S soon as ever I’ve got the estimates 
A in, and the plans have been passed 
by the local authorities, we shall 

start building. When that old slum round 


the corner is down and the new street cut - 


easily removed cap. The safes are placed one on 
top of another, the first-, second-, and #hird-class 
passengers each having a safe for their valuables. 
The two lower safes serve as a repository for 
registered mail and for the most precious part of the 
ship's cargo. . on 

"Ready access is gained to thé safes through doors 
provided in both the outer and inner casings at the 
various decks. Thus, the first-class passengers, for 
instance, could plage their valuables in the safe 
at night and remove them in the morning. Of 
course there would be a guard in charge of each 
safe. 

“Ifa ship equipped with such a system of floating 
safes should sink, the cover Of the evell would float 
off and the water would enter the steel casing and 
force the safes to rise to the surface. Once on the 
surface the safes bob about, to be evengually picked 
up by a passing craft. 

“Theiaventor has also provided for hermetically 
sealed fluats to be placed at the extreme bottom of 


through, we shall be right bang in a good 
position, Miss Tremayne, And I’m going 
to have the place like one there is in 
Piccadilly: a supper-saloon at the back 
where people can sit down and haye any 
kind of fish they want in,comfort, a nice 
little oyster bar in the tront, and lobsters” 
and all sorts of things fer sale. Ah, we'll 
have a swagger place, I tell you. And I 
shall look forward to seeing you, Miss 
Tremayne, walking about, keeping an eye 
on everything, and being the manageress 
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of the best fish shop this side of the 
water.™ m 

“That'll be very nice, Pm sure, Mr. 
Parlow,” agreed Gladys, as she stood one 
night after closing time with Mr. Parlow 
and the boy assistant, listening to the 
proprietor’s plans for the future. 

He was most enthusiastic, was Mr. 
Parlow. Hesaw his shop crowded day 
after day and night aftey night, and he 
acknowledged frankly that he was making 
money hand over fist, an1 thatit was an 
even better business than the other one, 
where he had put in a manager, preferring 
after all to remain htre himself. 

“That’s where it’ll be—the shop front 
opening that way,” he pointed to a wall. 
“The oyster bar there, fish over here, and 
the supper saloon at the back. And there 
will be a little office for you in the corner 
there, Miss Tremayne. Me? Oh, I shall 
be downstairs in the kitchens keeping an 
eye on things. Now then, Tom, you can 
slip off; Til lock everything up. Miss 
Tremayne, Pli see you home as usual.” 

Gladys had become quite accustomed to 
Mr. Parlow seeing her home every night. 
» ke had said that the neighbourhood was a 
rough one, but she had not seen anything 
to alarm her as she walked home at night, 
for she was by now well known in the 
neighbourhood, and even the loafers had a 
civil “Good night, miss,” for her as she 
hurrie@along. Everybody knew, respect- 
ed, and liked ‘‘the pretty girl at the fried 
fish shop” as they called her. 

At first it was only on Saturday nights 
that Mr. Parlow used to escort her home, 
then it had become two nights a week, 
and lately it had drifted into every night. 
And while Gladys liked the nlotive that 
prompted the action, she had to c&nfess to 
herself that it was rather invidious having 
a mån to walk home with her soregularly. 
Some of the customersbegan to chaff her, 
and also Mr. Parlow, about it. `° 

“Saw you lookin’ after the lady on, ’er 
way ’ome, Mr, Parlow.” ` ° 

“now then, Missy, ’00 was you out 
with last night ?” 

Such were the remarks which, in a quite 
genial"way, were often bandied about the 
“shop. So Gladys had decided that to-night 
she would kindly but firmly impress ®pon 
Mr. Parlow that, while she appreciated 
his little attention, she was perfectly cap- 
able of walking home by herself. And on 
the way this particular’ night she ‘was try- 
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ing to fashion her words so that they 
would not give offence when Mr. Parlow, 
who had been walking along silently, 
startled her by his first words. 

“ve been wondering whether you've 
been noticing anything, Missy ?’? he said,~., 
clearing his throat. 

“Noticing anything ? Noticing what? 
What do you mean, Mr. Parlow ?” 

“Well, about me. You’ve not noticed, 

I suppose, that I’ve been looking at youa 
good deal; you wouldn’t know, of course, 
that I’ve been thinking about you a good 
deal more. You’ve not noticed me sighing 
and a bit thoughtful at tirnes, have you ?” 

“I don’t know that [ kave, Mr. 
Parlow,” said Gladys, quite innocently, 
wondering what the man was talking 
about. 

“Ah, well, there are other people who. 
have noticed it.” Mr. Parlow, who wast 
fat, half paused in his walkas iffor breath, 
and then went on solemnly. ‘I’ve noticed 
it myself, too. Idon’t eat like I used to, 
and though trade’s good, better than ever 
it was, still somehow I’m not happy. But 
I know what itis, I’ve found out at last. 
Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, I can’t indeed, Mr. Parlow.” 

“I suppose you’ve noticed that I’ve been 
walking home every night with you, but 
you’ve not seen that I’ve stood outside 


of 


‘the place where you live, underneath your 


window, for minutes after you’ve gone in ? w- 
You don’t know, of course, that I’ve been 
thinking of you all the way home, and in _ 
my sleep as well? It’scome to this, Miss € 
Tremayne—I know what’s the matter with 
me ; I know what’s been making me feel so 
funny all over. It’s love, that’s what it 
is.” 

Gladys was silent, Forin the last few 
sentences she had seen through his words. 
This fat, good natured man was in love 


* with her. 


- “lve been trying to make up my mind to 
out with it,’ he went on, “and it’s got to 
come out to-night.” ; 

He stopped under a lamp-post panting ¢ 
and wiping his face, which shone, although 
the night was cold. Gladys stopped also. æ 

“Um not*fiuch of a hand at this sort of 
thing,” he wertt on. “It’s the first time 
I’ve done it in my life, but you’re the only 
woman I ever saw I could love. Idon’t 
know what the proper way to do it is, 
Missy, but whatd want to sayis this’’— 
he mopp«d his face again—‘‘do you think 

, ® 


struggling 
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you could get along with meas a hus- 
band ? Do you think you could marry me?” 
To anyone who overheard, the words 


- might have seemed comic; the fat man 


might have looked funny, perspiring and 
with his words and his 


-` thoughts. But to Gladys it was touching; 


it was pathetic, and she had not the 
slightest inelination to laugh. For she 
knew this man, this fat employer of hers; 
she knew his good ‘heart, how kind he 
was to the poor, to his mother and 
sisters, whom he kept in comfort. She 
thoroughly respected Mr. Parlow, and 
this proposal, under the unromantic shade 
of a street lamp-post, was to her as 
sacred and as noble as ifit had been made 
to her in a palace by a prince. 

“Mr. Parlow,” answered Gladys, very 
gently, “I respect you very greatly, very 


ydeeply; I honour you. You pay mea 


s 


sto Mr. 


ir 


great honour, too, in asKing me to be 
your wife. You are such a straightfor- 
ward man yourself that I know you will 
like me to be straightforward too, Please 
don’t be hurt, please don’t be angry if 
I say, thank you, thank you very much, 
but it must be no. You won’t think too 
much of it, will you, Mr. Parlow? And 
we shail be just the same good friends in 
the future, shan’t we? You have been so 
kind to me, I like you so much; you'll let 
me stop on just as your waitress, won't 
your” l 

“I knew it! I knew it!” said Parlow. 
“I knew it couldn’t be. It was too good 
to think of. But I shall never marry 
anyone else. I’m too fat, and I shall soon 
be too old. I had no right to think ofa 
young girl like you, but I couldn’t help it 
Missy, I couldn’t help it. You’re not 
angry with me, are you?” 

“Qh, no; no! You’ve done me a great 
honour. Now, shall we walk on? It’s 
beginning to rain.” 

They walked on insilence till Gladys 
was at the door of her lodgings, and then 
she held out her hand to say good-night 
Parlow. He took it and held it 
in his for a second, and then spoke in 
rather a shaky voice. ` 

“I’ve said what I meant toesay, and I 
said it badly, I suppose, but anyway I’m 
happier now that I have said it. You 
won't think any the worse of me for it, 
perhaps. And Ijust want you to know 
this, that things will go.on just the same 
as usual, I hope, and you know that youe 
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always have a friend in me. It’sea bit 
ofa knock down for me, but thet, we'll 
try and forget all about it.” 

And the fat man, moved by a sudden 
impulse, took off his hat as a courtier 
might have done and, with an action that 
was almost graceful, kissed Gladys’s hand, 
and she believed she felt a tear left behind. 

“God bless you, my dear, and may you 
always be happy. You don’t mind my 
saying that, do you?” 

The next moment Mr. Parlow was 
gone, and Gladys felt sad that night as 
she tried to sleep. She was rather nervous 
when she went to the Shop tke next day; 
she feared that he, or she, or both of them, 
might show some embarrassment. But 
Parlow was a gentleman by jpstinct if 
not by birth, and in all his conduct and 
manner he was just simply again the 
kind-hearted employer. With a delicacy 
that was admirable he said at closing 
time that Tom, the boy, would see her 
home that night. : 

“I shall be a bit late here myself, 
Missy,” he said. ‘‘l’ve one or two things 
in the books I want to go into.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right, Mr. Parlows— 
thank you. It’s quite safe going home.” 

So thenceforth Gladys went home by 
herself. She and Mr. Parlow remained 
the best of friends, though. occasionally 
she would feel his eyes fixed upon her, and 
she saw in them a,look whichetold her 
that he still loved her, but never again 
did he approach the subject which he 
himself had said should be forgottef., 

soon the alterations in the shop were 
begun; gradually there came indications of 
the supper saloon at the back of the shop; , 
walls begat to*be knocked down, and at 
length tHere came the time when the shop 
was shut altogether fora week while the 
final arrangements were made. j 

“Now, you take a holiday for a bit 
Missy.* Go and see your friends down at 
Camberwell, that coster and his missus, 
and then come back and havea look at 
the new shop before it’s opened. You’ll 
be proud of it. And we shall have to talk 
about what wages are to be paid, then. 
You see we shall want two waitresses, 
and then there must be a couple of men to 
look After the trade, and you'll have plenty 
todo, too. But we shan’t quarrel about 
terms, I expect.” 

Parlow was going to do the thing 
properly,*there was no doubt at all about 


~apofit. 
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that. « The old slum round the corner had 
been pwlled down, the street had been 
broadened by now, and there was every 
indication that a good class fried fish 
shop would flourish. 

So Gladys went off quite happily to 
Camberwell, where Meg and her husband 
were established in business. 

Meg had asked her to go and stay 
there whenever she had a chance. She 
had been there nearly every Sunday since 
they had been married, and it was very 
pretty to see Meg’s pride in the home. 
The furniture wasn’t much, wasn’t 
expensive, byt it was furniture, and it 
was their own. Then there was the shop 
and the little cart and pony that Ted 
drove round in the mornings for orders.. 

But when Gladys stayed there on her 
holidays she saw a subtle difference some- 
where, a difference in Meg, in Ted, and 
without beating about the bush when she 
was alone with Meg she asked her private- 
ly what was the matter. 

“Yes,” Meg nodded, and the tears came 
into her eyes, ‘‘we can’t keep it, no Gladys, 
dear. It’s: no good. We ain’t makin’ no 
The trade ain’t what it was 
cracked up to be, and as we don’t believe 
in gettin’ into debt we shall ’ave to shift. 
Ted 'Il ’ave to go back to his barrer, and I 
shall’aveto—well,I shall ’ave to find some 
work of some kind. And, my dear——” œ 

Sheewhispered into Gladys’s ear. 

“Ted and I both wanted one,” she went 
on, “and now, well we're almost sorry 
that there’s one comin’. It does seem ’ard, 
don’t it, ’avin’ to give it all up, all we’ve 
worked for. We shall ’ave to start all over 
again. We shan’t lose our furniture, but we 
shan’t ’ave nowhere to put it. One, room 
Il be as much as we can afford, gne room 
for ourselves and the baby. Oh, my dear, 
it ddes seem ’ard, it does seem ‘ard !”’ 

And Gladys knew that it was hard 


indeed. The two good, hcnest *people, 


who had stfiven and struggled for their 
little ambition, would now have to “give 
up, would have to go back to a life that 
was perilously near poverty. And there 
was a baby coming, too! But still, there 
was Meg keeping up a brave heart, and 


little Ted, too, and Gladys went back toe 
Parlow’s feeling, that after all brav@ry is 


not only a battlefield quality ; it comes 

out as well on the battlefield of the 

struggles of men and women. 
Gladys found that’ Parlow’s shop was 
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changed as if by the touch of a fairy wand. 
There was a large plate-glass window on 
each side of the mahogany and glass door. 


Behind these windows were to be placed: ' 


the fish, the lobsters, the crabs and all the 


other good’things that Parlow was going... 


to sell. Just inside the door there wasa 
little oyster bar and snacks of fishcounter, 
and behind that a neat supper-room. The 
decorations were not yet completed, for 
the shop would not be open for another 
week, There were the floor coverings to 
be laid down, and all the necessary linen 
and plate and things to be bought. 
Gladys spent a busy and very happy week 
helping in all the new arrangements, and 
at length there came the night before the 
opening. The supplies of fish for the next 
day were to be brought by Mr. Parlow 
at the early morning market, and Gladys 


had ordered for herself a new black dress f 


to be paid fof by the shop. She had 
engaged two girls as waitresses, and she 
was in future to be manageress at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week and 
commission. 

Everything was ready, and in the 
supper-room atthe back of the shop Mr. 
Parlow had provided a little supper fora 
few intimate friends, as well as his mother 
and his two sisters ; nice, pleasant-spoken 
women they were, worshipping their 
brother. 


The meal was a merry one. Parlow » 


raised his glass to all, and then one of the 
guests, and boyhood friend of Parlow’s, 
stood up and raised his glass and said.: 


“To our friend Parlow. One of the best. 
I’ve known him as a boy and man, and 
never knew a better. Here’s to Jim Par- 
low! Good luck to his shop, and God 
bless him I” 


“That’s just like my old friend Bill, 


's always making a hero out of someone 


else,” cried Parlow from the top of the 
table. “But still, it’s very kind of you all, 
friends,” he rose to his feet here, “and so 
Vill say thank you, and that’s all. [ve 


had many blessings in my life, and m 


grateful for them all, 


yes, Pm grateful— 
grate—”’ i 


@s 

_ He seeméd+ to grope, to fumble for his 
words, repeated the last syllable two or 
three times, and then his tace turned a sort 
of leaden hue, his lips went purple, opening 
and moving and?’ gasping as if for breath, 


end then with a crash | he fell back in his 


¢ 


‘ 
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oe his head sagging horribly to one 
side. 

The men guests were round him in a 
moment, while the women stood on one 
side with white, scared faces, until Gladys 
rushed forward, and pushing allto oneside, 
managed to undo his collar, and then she 
called to his mother to support his head. 

The eyes, those honest, straightforward 
blue eyes, opened for just one second, ard 
to Gladys it seemed as if they rested on her 
with a smile; then the head sank back 
still further into the mother’s arms, and 
Jim Parlow was dead. 

Heart disease was the verdict, and the 
shop with its glittering front, its hand- 
some door, and its neat little eating-room, 
remained shut until Jim Parlow’s relatives 
had decided what was to be done. 

He had died without a will, and every 
thing went to his mother and two sisters, 
‘and they decided to sell all his property for 
what it would fetch. 

And so for the time Gladys’s occupation 
was gone. 

Heedless of convention she attendcd the 
funeral of Parlow, who had been sucha 
friend to her, and when they had left the 
man ‘with the big heart lying in his green 
grave in the cemetery at a northern 
suburb, his mother asked Gladys to return 
with them to their house. . 

“Everything will be settled up by the 
lawyer, Miss Tremayne,” said the old 
lady, who was broken hearted at the loss 
of her only son. ‘He will see to the sett- 
ling of the shops, so ofcourse there’ll be 
nothing left for you to do. My son often 
spoke to us about you ; he thought a great 
deal of you, and we want to treat those 
who worked for him as well as possible. 
So we have instructed the lawyer to give 
you five pounds instead of what I believe 
is usual, a week’s wages. If you will call* 
at his address he will give it to you.” 

This was generous treatment, of course, 
but: Gladys as she walked back home felt 
inclined to Jaugh hysterically. She had 
Jost a friend; she really grieved for that, 
for she truly liked Parlow ; and she had 
lost what she had thought®®€vould have 
been work for as long as she liked to keep 
it. Only a week ago she had been so 
happy; now she was to be compensated 
for the loss of all this, friend, happiness, 
work, with five pounds! • ` 

“Five pounds!” she said to herself? 
“And I shall have to start all over again,” 
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To start, all over again! There is a 
tragedy in that which can only be realised 
by those who have to work every day for 
their living. The so-called certain berth 
has gone, the hunt for work must begur 
again. 

CHAPTER XII. 
‘OLD NOSEY.” 

“Stopped raining now, hasn’t it? ’Um, 
yes, I thought so. Well, ıt won’t hurt you 
to move along now, willit ? I’m going to 
put up the awning.” 

It was a splashing wet morning. Gladys 
had been on a weary tramp into the City 
in answer to an advertisement for a wait- 
ress in a coffee-shop. Tramp! Yes, she had 
tramped there only to be tofd that the 
vacancy had been filled an hour before she 
arrived, evidently by some more alert girl 
than herself, or perhaps by one who was 
fortunate enough to possess the necessary 
bus fares. 

For Gladys was by now reduced to the 
change out of her last shilling. When her 
engagement had, finished with Mr. 
Parlow’s death, the five pounds whichgis 
solicitor had paid to her had dwindled 
away with alarming rapidity. She had 
thought it would be easy to get another 
situation, and she tried for better work in 

ebetter-class restaurants and cating-houses, 
but in many cases,the fact that she had 
been in a fried-fish shop, that that was her 
last place of reference, was against her. 
Also in many cases her looks wereea draw- 
back. Good-looking, presentable waitress- 
cs are sought for, but when a girl is really 
strikingly pretty, as Gladys was, bearing | 
abou¢g her ilso*the unmistakable look of a 

lady, proprietors and managers hesitate, 
One man, indeed, was blunt enough. 

“You look honest, and I daresay you’d 
be able to do the werk allright, but your 
looks Are against you. You're too pretty’, 
my, girl, that’s what’s the ratter with 
you, and you’re top much of a lady. I 
don’t think the other girls would like you. 
May be they would, but you can never 
tell. They'd be jealous of you. There, 
that’s the whole thing in a ntitshell. 


*You'd get all the best tipping customers, 


and®you’d set all the qssistants by the 
ears, for all the men would be tumbling 
over themselves after you. Sorry, but we 
like to keep the peace.” 
Anothtr-man was even more blunt; in- 


deed, he was ‘quite rude. 
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“Go And get something gn your own 
line, my dear, governessing or something 
like that,” this one said. “We don’t want 
real ladies messing about in our kitchens 
and places, and then going away speaking 
at public meetings and writing in the 
papers about the disgraceful way waitress- 
es are treated. Oh, I know! I had one of 
your lot here once, but no more, thank 
you. Gotup a strike amougst the girls, 
she did.” 

Aud so the weary days went on, soon 
drawing out into weeks, Gladys, indeed, 
finding out the strange truth of the state- 
ment that her looks were against her as a 
waitress. But there was really nothing 
else that she could do. She was not clever 
enough with her needle to earn anything 
by fancy work, for which, indeed, there is 
little or no demand nowadays. She had 
thought once of going into domestic 
service, but a visit to the registry office 
soon disabused her of that idea. Servants 
are always badly wanted, and the woman 
told her bluntly that her inexperience was 
nothing—she could always find work even 
doz girls who had never been out before— 
but here, again, it was her looks which 
‘vere against her. 

“I—I—I wish I were ugly, I wish I 
were!" Gladys said more than once to 
herself, as she hurried along through thee 
streets, erealising that, to a lonely girl 
good looks are indeed a danger. 

And so the weeks went on until the 
golden sovereigns were reduced to one; 
then, after the last one was changed, the 
shillings, with alarming rapidity, began to 
go, until now Gladys had but a few 
coppers left. ‘* e ° ä 

It was bitterly cold. She realty badly 
wanted new, warm clothing, warmer than 
that she already had, for when to the bast 
of her ability she had Jast replenished her 
Wardrobe it was only middle autume, and 
now it was the depth of wiuter. But new 
clothes could not be thought of, and as a 
matter of fact she reflected with a shiver 
that the day would soon be at-hand when 
some of her things would have to go to 
the pawnshop or to the wardrobe dealer. 

Poor Meg and Ted, too, had fallen on 
evil times, as Meg, had predicted. It Was 
one of those hard winters that bring 
misery and sometimes ruin to the small 
street traders, and it was with the utmost 
dificulty that Ted couid bring im a few 
pence a day, that he could even pay the 


rent of the one small room where they 
lived. The little shop, the little home, had 
been given up, and most of the furniture, 
so saved and scraped for, had been sold to 
pay thedebfs. For Ted had been swindled 
over the shop, there was no doubt at all 
about that. The kindhearted aunt, the 
publican’s wife, had helped once, and she 
could not be expected to come to the rescue 
now. They had had their chance, and they 
had failed. That was the way Ted and 
Meg briefly looked atit: they must go on 
their own now, to use their favourite ex- 
pression, 

Ofall this Gladys was thinking as she 
stood under the awning ofa setondhand 
tool shop in a crowded, hustling, South 
London thoroughfare not far from Black- 
friars Bridge. 


There were tools of all kinds displayed y 


on tables outside the shop, bebind the 
windows of which were more tools; ham- 
mers, saws, pincers, metal measures, 
strange-looking implements of all kinds 
and conditions were here displayed. There 
were also compassses, telescopes and 
mariners’ instruments; in fact, almost 
every appliance made of metal was to be 
sold at this tiny-fronted shop. . 

The proprietor, a little, wizened old 
man with a dirty face, serubby beard, and 
eyes peering short-sightedly through steel- 
rimmed glasses perched on the edge of a 
long nose, satin a chair just by the shop 
entrance. He sat there with his paper 
huddied close to his nose, evidently im- 
pervious to the cold, for he wore no over- 
coat, only a shabby old frock-coat of very 
thin material. 

Gladys had taken shelter from the rain 
underneath the awning of the shop; it vras 
a shelter overhead at any rate, though 
the cutting wind blew the rain in gustily 
at one side, and she moved uneasily from 
foot to foot, feang the wet oozing 
through her boots that now badly wanted 
soleing and heeling. Ina few days’ time 


there would be rent due; the pawnshop æ 


would have to find that. But her boots? 
She must have her boots mended. She 
wondered whether she could make up her 


*mind to ask’ Ped to mend them forvher if 


she bought the leather. Meg had shown 
her with pride a pair that Ted had soled 
and heeled to saye expense. Oh, how 
bitterly cold it was, she thought, as she 
shivered there in her thin coat, which 
was not warm enough fer’ such weather. 


1 


N 


ell ior 
A bent old figure, he hobbled out witha 
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But then she tried to console herself with 
the thought that it was lucky she had a 
coat at all; she might have been without 
altogether. 

“It won't hurt you to move on now, 
wheezed the old mahn again as, 


long pole to push up tbe awning. “I'm 
not turning you away, mind you; I'm 
just wanting that the entrance to my 
shop shouldn’t be blocked up. Oh dear, 
it's bad—-trade’s very bad! Can’t aftord 
to lose a penny these days.” 

“Oh, Pm sorry!” said Gladys. “I 
didn’t know I was blocking up the way. 
PIH move at once.” s$ 

Glady$ took a step away only to find 
her arm clutched by the old man, who 
only just reached up to ber shoulder. He 
was looking in her face curiously as he 
held her arm. . á 

“I suppose you think I’m unkind, don’t 
‘you? I know! You’ll go away and hate 


me, hate me, think of me as a disagreeable : 


oldman, won't you? Solam, solam! 
And I’ve got everything to make me hard. 
No money, no money, no money! And 
lve got to keep up this shop and to live, 
and an old man like me ought to be 
sitting at his fireside doing nothing. 
Understand, understand ?”? 


He spoke rapidly and had a habit of 
repeating himself. Gladys looked at the 
i old face that was peering into 
1ers. 


“Yes, Pm very hard, very hard,” he 
went on. “‘Butl have tobe. Now, look 
here, you’re cold, aren’t you, you’re cold. 
I can see it in your face, and I saw your 
shivering just now. Whatare you doing 
standing here? I’ve seen you go by every 
morning, watched you, watched you’ve 
got whiter every day. Why don’t you 
get some work to do? A young, strong, 
healthy girl like you doing nothing, and 
an old man like me has got to work! Go 
inside, go inside, into the shop and into 
the room at the: back, and sit by the fire 
and warm yourself. I hate to see people 
looking miserable. It makes me miserable 
myselfand I hate that, fo “it’s a hard, 
hard world. An old man like me having, 
to work like this! It’s a shame, that’s 
what it is, ashame! Now go in, get inside 
there quickly !”’ 


As he spoke the oltman was catching 
hold of Gladys and urging her towards 
¢ r ? 


j3 
the shop entrance, chattering ayay all 
the time like a voluble parrot. > 

“Want to get warm, don’t you? It’s 
a good thing to be warm,” went on the 
old man. “Well, go inside and sit down 
there.” a 

He took her through the dim shop and 
almost pushed her into a stuffy, rather 
smelly little parlour at the back. It had 
an unmistakable odour which told of 
windows never*opened, of dust accumulat- 
ed everywhere, infact, of a general lack 
of cleanliness. There was a dirty white 
cloth on the table, a coarse soup plate, a 
rough knife and forkeand some bread ona 
wooden platter. On the hob simmered 
a saucepan. There wasa good fire inthe 
grate, and Gladys sat down by it thank- 
fully, for she was tired with? her long 
walk tothe City and back. She had hac 
no breakfast that morning, only just a 
penoy cup of tea, for she had not dared 
to risk any of her precious coppers on 
such extravagances as bread and butter. 
She spread her hands to the blaze, 
luxuriating in the warmth, and the ol 
man came hobbling into the room, 

“Ah,” he croaked, “all very well for 
you to be sitting there getting wat; 
while I’m outside in the cold, but I’m going 
to get warm, too, now. No, Pm going te 
sit here near the door so that I can keep 
my eye on that young scoundrel outside. 
Shouldn’t be ee if he wentoft with 
something one of these days. Now, wait 
a minute! Pve got some stew here. 
While I’m putting some out keep syour eye 
through the window on that boy. He’s a 
demon, that’s what he 1s.”’ 

Through the rather grimy glass half of 
the goor “Gladys could ste a small boy of 
about fourteen or fifteen standing in the 
shop, evidently taking the place of the 
proprietor while he took His midday- meal. 
As Gladys watched,she became aware of a 
moste delightful smell of cooking, reallya 
most appetising and delightfPodour, and 
it "brought home to her horribly the 
remembrance that she had not tasted food 
that day, in fact. nothing since four o’clock | 
the day before, and then only a musty egg: 
and two thick slices of bread and Butter. | 

“There, there,” said the old man, point-| 
ing to the soup plate heaped with the rich, , 
savoury stew, “you eat that now. It'll 
do you good. I hate to see white faces 
like yours about; they make me miserahle 
—misesable, Go on, eat it up, eat it up, 

5 | 
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or I shall be cross, and I’m a terribly cross then lets 'em dry, or very likely ’e used the 
old man This’ll do for me.” same things twice.” 

From a hook on a shelf close by he “That’s very horrid,” said Gladys, de- 
took down a teacup, there being no more cisively. ‘‘Aren’t you going to wash up 
plates visible. your cup ?” (The boy had taken another 


“But I can’t take your plate!” said fromanail. “Ugh,” she went on, “I hat 
Gladys, bewildered, hardly realising that to see people eat lik: this. Aren’t there 
she was suddenly transported from the any more plates? Now,come along, the old 
cold outside to warmth and a meal. gentleman has been very kind to me; he’s 

“Then if you don’t like it, go—go! I given mea meal and let me get warm; the 
can’t abide people arguing with me. Eat least that I cau do is to leave his things 
it all up, or if you don’t want to, go out clean for him. Don’t you think so ?” 
again into the cold. Goon! I don’t want “Well, Inever! I never thought of it. 
any disagreeable people here.” I suppose I ought to ’ave washed up every 

Gladys laughed; se really couldn't help day. But’e didn’t seem to mind. All right, 
it. The old man was so quaint, so insistent ITll’elp, Migs.” 
on the tact that it was a hard world, that The kettle was soon boiling, the things 
things were disagreeable, and yet inhis weretakenintoa very grimy scullery at 
strange, crusty manner he was beingso the back and washed up, and put away on 
kind. So Gladys sat down and gratefully the shelves; the tablecloth was folded up 


tasted the stew. _ andeput away, and then Gladys looked 
“Oh, how delicious!” she said. “It’s round for a duster, or its equivalent. She 
most beautifully cooked.’ found a dilapidated old rag, which she’ 


“Of course, of course! I do it myself. - used with some effect ou the dresser and 
Can’t stand a woman messing about with table, after which she tidied up the hearth 
my food. There’s the bread—help yourself. and grate and generally made the placea 
And if you want anything to drink you little more orderly in appearance. 

make yourself a cup of tea—there’s The small boy, who informed her that 
See in that tia over there. Now yousit he only attended to the shop during old 
there as long as you like and keep warm, Nosey’s dinner hour, had gone by -now, 
while [ go out tothe front again. Can’t and Gladys was giving one last regretful 
trust anybody. I know that boy’ll rob look at the bright fire, for now she felt 
me some day. Stop as long as you like,e that she really must go. This strange old 
and for d¢leaven’s sage try and look person had been exceedingly charitable to 
happy.” her, and she must now go out into the 

Out went the strange old man, and in a cold, away back to her own little bedroom 
tew seconds the small boy, red-headed, to—to what? Well, to think, to sit hud- 
with a turn-up nose ‘and impudeat eyes, dled up with the counterpane or blanket 


hurried into the room, around her, trying to keep warm, think- 
. “I generally ’ave wot old Nosey leaves, ing, thinking, thinking. 
Miss,” said the boy. ‘“St@o smells g bit “Hallo, hallo, what have you been do- 


good this mornin’.”’ ing ?’’ said the old man, suddenly coming 
A cheeky, typical Cockney boy was this, into the room. ‘‘You’ve been interfering 
and Gladys watched him tuck iato what with my room! Oh, it’s very hard that I 
vwyas left of the stew ewith a fine, healthy tan’t have things left alone I” 
appetite. | °. “i'm sorry. [thought you would like 
“ah, that°was good!” he said when he the place tidied up alittle. It was really 
had finished. “When ]’ve got through a rather untidy,” said Gladys. “But I must 
bit of puddin’ that mother’s keepin’ forme go now. Thank you very much for the 


at ’ome, I shan’t urt.” warmth and the food. It’s very kind of 
“Good gracious, are you going to eat you.” 
pudding after all that stew !” said Gladys. “Kind ? Xind ? I’ve never been kind in 


“Now, where's the place where you wash *my life, Sit down, sitdown! The shop’s 
up? I can’t leave, these things dirty fike shut—got to shutitat one o'clock. Fool- 


this.” ish Act of Parliament. Can’t even leave 
“Wash up! Wash up l’ The boy spoke an old man alone. Sit down, sit down!” 
almost in horror. ‘‘Why, old Nosey, ’e just Really this was a most extraordinary 


rinses ‘em under the tap in the gnk and ald fellow, thought Gladys, as she sat 
, è 
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down in the high-backed chair by the 
fire. 

The old man sat down opposite to her. 
He looked and looked at her, and then 
looked again, his hands clutching the arms 
on each side of his chair, his fade working, 
kill at length Gladys saw a large tear roll 
down each cheek, leaving a little white 
furrow on the grimy skin. 

“Her eyes, her eyes! And her mouth! 
Her eyes and her mouth!” he repeated, 
looking away. 

And then suddenly he snatched out from 
his pocket a most unclean-looking handker- 
chief and dabbed furiously at his face. 

“There, I am being made miserable 
again ! Oh, it’s a hard world, very hard.” 

“Whatis it that’s upset you ?” asked 
Gladys rather timidly, thinking for a 
moment that she was inthe presence ofa 
lunatic. r 

“Yes, you’re just like her, just like my 
daughter. She died twenty years ago. 
I’ve seen you go by every day, but I’ve 
never seen you so close as this before. Yes, 
her eyes and her mouth! She was all that 
was left to me—all, and when she died I 
was left alone. Twenty odd years have I 
sat in that chair outside my shop, and 
never asa woman entered this room all 
this time until now. Just like her, just 
like her in the eyes and the mouth!” 

And again the old man’s eyos-were fixed 
on Gladys. 2 

“Who are you? What are you? Tell 
me something about yourself,’ he went 
on. “I’m a very hard old man, but you 
remind me of her.” 

Gladys told him briefly that she was 
just a girltrying to earn her living, and 
that she wasn’t very successful at it. 

The old man was silent for a few 
seconds, then he went to an old-fashioned 
writing-table at the side, unlocked a 
drawer, and brought out of it a 
photograph which he showed to Gladys. 

“That was my daughter—my daughter,” 
he said. 
time after her mother died, and then she 
died too. You're like her, you know, 


you're like her.” 
“oe 


A 
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“She looked after me for a long ’ 


-gould 
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Gladys looked at the photogrgfh, but 
of course she could hardly tell whether 
there was a likeness or not; she murmured 
something incoherently and then handed 
it back to the old man. 


“Look here,” he said after he had put 
the photograph back, “you want work, 
don’t you; you want work? Would you 
like to come and live here and help me 
look after the sh>p? I’m getting old, very 
old. There’s aroom here that you could 
have, and “you could have your food, too, 
of course, and ld give you—what? I’m 
very poor; I can’t gave you very much. 
Say eight shillings a week ?* That’s more 
than { would give anyone else, more than 
I'd give anv other woman, for I wouldn’t 
have one in the house. But you're like 
her, you're like her.” 


A room, food, eight shillings a week! 
Had miracles happened? Gladys looked 
at the old man. He was a strange, weird, 
eccentric old creature; he had evidently 
loved his daughter, that pretty, smiling 
girl of the photograph. Food, lodging, and 
eight shillings a week! Should she take it ? 
Yes, of course! And anyway, she thought 
to herself, she could earn her money and 
her keep by looking after the old fellow. 
The place was really filthily dirty; he 
lived in a hugger-mugger manner; she 
make him comfortable. And at 
any rate her immediate future aeveuld be 
safe; the vision of being again outcast 
and homeless, which stalked with her 
everywhere, had vanished. ° 


“But you know nothing of me? You 
would want a reference first! You could- 
n’t take anybody perfectly strange into 
your leouse,”’ sh® said. 

“Yes, Ì could, yes, I could if I liked. PI 
take you because you're like her. Will you 
come? I want somebody. I’m getting 
old ; getting old.” œ» í 

“Yeg, Pll come,” said Gladyg simply. 

So that night Gladys was installed under 
the roof of Amos Claymer,dealer in second- 
hand tools and scientific instruments. 


(To be continued). 
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SHANTINIKETAN : THE BOLPUR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE dy W® IF. Pearson. 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. Net. 


The Asram at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, founded by 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and started by his 
son, the poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore, has, in recent 
years, awakened, the inte®est of many people who are 
interested in the poet's life and works. Various 
accounts of the school have been published from time 
to time in English and American papers and it may 
seem, therefore, that there is nothing new to com- 
municate with regard to it. Hence the present 
account of “Shantiniketan” by Mr, Pearson, seems 
to have little justification forits appearance, consider- 
ing that so much has already been written about the 
school and that, after all, the account of a tiny school 
is no better than a prospectus, interesting only to 
those who are concerned with educational work and 
methods. 

But the title is misleading ; for the book consists 
not merely of an account of.the school but also ofa 
work of literary creation and the account serving 
only as a beautiful prelude to it. The book contains 

excellent translation by Mr. Pearson of a lovely 
little tale of the ancient asram times, taken from the 
Mahabharata and written by the late Satish Chan- 
dra Roy, a poet of rare promise, who unfortunately 
died quite young at Bolpur. I suppose that readers 
of the “Modern Review” are familiar with some of 
his poems which have been translated from Mis 
work* “bye Mr. C. F. gndrews and Mr. W. 
W. Pearson and printed from time to time in this 
paper. The short but sweet introduction of this poet 
by Rabigdranath Tagore tn this book, will, therefore, 
help many readers to appreciate how the spirit of the 
vouthful poet Satishchandra and the spirit of the 
Shautiniketan asram were in the closest possible 
affinity and identity and reflected oneach otherina 
wonderin! mannes and how the gstOry, also, that fol- 
lows, holds a mirror, as it were, to that womderfully 
harmonised spirit of the poet and the Asram. For 
the short story, ‘The Gift to the Guru’, is nothing 
but an idealised” and imaginative picture of the 
asram of the olden days. It was, however, not 
ewritten purely from an Mdyilic interest like Haw- 
thorne’s Tapglewood Tales for children, Sut from 
an inner and vital spiritual interest, for the 
same asram was taking a new form amtfd ete 
conditions of modern life ħùnd the same ideals were 
seeking their modern expression when Satischandra 
was writing his story. It was, therefore, a new ‘Vita 
Nuova’ he was writing, for he was actually revivify- 
ing the’old associations and interests of life, the old 
ideals of life, in his "ttle tale. He was, in the word 
of Rabindranath Tagore, “bringing to the surface, 
for our daily use and.purification, the stream of ideals 
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that originated in the summit of our past, flowing 
underground in the depth of India’s soil,—the ideals 
of simplicity of life, clarity of spiritual vision, purity 
of heart, harmony with the universe, and the con- 
sciousness of the infinite personality in all creation.” 
Consequently, it was the vision of a greater ‘Earthly 
Paradise’, the Paradise that no change of time could 
deprive India of, that stirred the young poet Satis to 
the depths of his soul and made him trame out the 
story, which seems to be so simple, yet 1s so perfect in 
its artistic form and imaginative qualities, and more 
than anything else, in its rare power of shaping the 
incidents into symbols of the eternal values of life. 
This latter quality really elevates it into something 
infinitely much greater than a mere tale for children. 
In its imaginative qualities, the story bears very 
muçh resemblance with Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales and George Macdonald’s Fairy Tales, But the @ 
exquisite descriptions here and there, e.g., the des- 
cription of the forest in chap. iv, the description ‘of 
the palace of Poushyain chapter v and the descrip- 
tion of the nether regions in chap. vil, can stand good 
comparison in power of imaginative delineation with % 
the description of forest in Hyperion and the descrip- 
tion of the bottom of the sea in Endymion, of 
Keats. 

The descriptions in Satishchandra’s tale are so very 
Keats-like and astonishingly betray Keats’ delight in 
sensuous beauty and his power of apt" imagery. 
The illustrations of the story by Mukul Chandra 
Dey, a young artist of great promise, have been 
beautifully done and have added to the charm of 
the story. 

Therefore, Mr. Pearson’s account of the school has 
really been a ‘fitting introduction’ to the story, for 
the story would appear to be quite childish and 
trivial unless there was the background of the pre- 
sent asram in whose fitting alone it could impress 
and its underlying symbols could be understood. Of 
course, as an account, Mr, Pearson’s description of 
the school is charming and exquisite aud reads al- 
most like a beautiful idyll or a folklore of tue an- 
cient times, reproduced into modern form by a poet- 
heart, whose imagination and aesthetic sympathies 
have discovered a fresh beauty and a new meaning 
init. The account is amazingly accurate and faith- 


e ful, not a single item being left out, however trivial it 


may appear to be. In fact, every little detail of the 
asram life has been recorded with the utmost sym- 
pathy and with a feeling of wonder, as though it 
were a new discovery to the writer. This quality of 
sympathy has made this account of the school so 
marvellously sweet and refreshing. 


But Mr. Pearson's account, exquisite as it 
is, is lacking in oue thing which cannot naturally , 
be filled by MA. We cannot expect him to tell 
us in what ways the modern asram, as an edu- 
cational institution, has been fostering and 
furthering the race-culture and the  race-heri- 
tage of India aud how far it has been able to em- 
body within itself the, historie consciousness of our 
people. This question, it must be admitted, is a 
evital one and although Mr. Pearsoun’s account throwg 
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light on it here and there, especially where he shows 
the differences of temperament of the Indian and the 
English boy in the concluding portion of his account, 
~ yet he has barely touched upon the fringe of this 
most important question throughout his account. 
The history of the school is not bound wp with that 
of the poet's life alone but with the history of the life 
ee Of Bengal also. We all know that when the 

school was founded, Bengal was passing through 
the birth-throes of a new national consciousness, 
which would shake off the fetters of intel.ectual 
thraldom of the west, unbar the gates of the 
past heritage of race-wisdom and race-culture, 
renovate and rejuvenate them in the conditions 
of modern life, and usher in a new epoch of 
history. The poet, like a true prophet which he is, 
had visions of this new birth, had voiced it already 
in his ‘Naivedya’ or Offerings to God, his ‘Katha’ or 
historical ballads, some of which have been translat- 
ed in ‘Fruit-Gd&thering.’ He was full of India and 
her glorious past at that time. India’s greatest con- 
tribution to the world, her ‘Upanishads’, containing 
her rich spiritual wisdom originated in the forest 
universities or asrams. There the Rishis or the wise 
men, , freed from the bonds of state and society, 
thought the boldest thoughts, dreamt the greatést 
P dreams, felt the divinest feelings for all humanity. Tha 

ideAl of a new Brahmacharyasram, situated far away 

from the dissipations of city-life and nursed and suckl- 

ed in the bosom of Mother Nature, dawned on the 

poet’s mind and haunted him, like a vision, day and 

night, He thought of ‘Shantiniketan’, the place of 

meditation of his saintly father. It was there, under 

the chatim trees, with infinite solitude of space around 

him, that the great spirit of the Maharshi found 

The repose of his heart 
$ The joy of his mind 
The peace of his soul. 

The poet could not choose a fitter place for an 
asram, where the spiritual culture of India would 
have a fresh renewal. 

But the connection of the asram with the historic 
poet of India, although left out by Mr. Pearson 

Éin his account, has been finely dealt with by Rabindra- 
nath in his beautiful introduction, which gives us 
a bit of his autobiography and is therefore ex- 

$ tremely interesting. I cannot refrain from quoting 
here a few passages from the introduction which 
will illuminate this aspect of the asram :— 

“The greatest teachers in ancient India, whose 
names are still remembered, were forest-dwellers. 
By the shady border of some sacred river or 
Himalayan lake they built their altar of fire, grazed 
their cattle, harvested wild rice and fruits for their 
food, lived with their wives and children in the bosom 
of primeval nature, meditated upon the deepest 
problems of the soul, and made it their object of life 
to grow in sympathy with all creation and in com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. There students 
flocked round them and had their lessons of immortal 

„~ life in the atmosphere of truth, peace and freedom of 

the spirit. 

“Though in later ages circumstances changed and 

[numerous kingdoms, great and smalle gourished in 
wealth and power, and forests began tagive way to 
towns with multiplication of luxuries in the homes of 
the rich, the highest ideals of civilisation in our 
country ever remained the ideals of those forest 
universities. All our great classic poets in their epic 
verses and dramas looked back with reverence upon 
eee golden daybreak of the awaRenment of-India's 
soul, 
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“In the modern time my turn has also aame to 
dream of that age tewering above all ages of subse- 
quent history in the greatness of its simplicity and 
wisdom of pure life. While spending a great part of 
my youth in the riverside solitude of the sandbanks 
of the Padma, a time came when I woke up to the 
call of the spirit of my country and felt impelled to 
dedicate my lite in furthering the purpose that lies in 
the heart of her history, I seemed choked for breath 
in the hideous nightmare of our’ present time, mean- 
ingless in its petty ambitions of poverty, and felt in 
me the struggle of myemotherland for awakening in 
Spiritual emancipation......... 

“Then came to me a vision of the fulness of the 
inner man which was attained in India in the solemn 
seclusion of her forests when the rest of the world was 
hardly awake. Thetruth became clear to me that 
India had cut her path and broadeneé it for ages, the 
path that leads to a life reaching beyond death, 
rising high above the idealisation of political selfish- 
ness and the insatiable lust for accumulation of 
materials......... @ 

“Thus the exclusiveness of my literary life burst 
its barriers, coming into touch with the deeper aspir- 
ations of my country which lay hiddenin her heart. 
I came to live in the Shantiniketan sanctuary founded 
by my father and there gradually gathered round me, 
under the shades of sal trees, boys from distant 
homes.” 

This introduction, therefore, was absolutely neces- 
sary, for without it from Mr. Pearson’s account one 
could hardly differentiate the Bolpur School from any 
open air school in Europe and America, from George 
Junior Republic for instance, with which the Bolpu 
school was compared by many American papers. But 
on the other hand, there ought to be a line of de- 
markation between Bolpur asram and other 
orthodox asrams started in different places in India, 
for instance, the Gurukula Asram at Hardwear, Ta 
understand the essential differences between these 
asfams, one must know more of the history of the 
development of the Bolpwr school into ffs “present 


orm. 
The school has grown along with the growth of 
the poet’s inner life and the growth of his times. It 
has, therefore, from 1901 when it was first founded 
till 1917, the present year, (the date of its founda- 
tion has not been mentioned by Mr. Pearson), passed 
through quite a variety of stages, For four years, 
since its foundation, the asram went*on humming the 
old forgoften strain that came from the past, from 
the woodlands of Aryan India of four thousand years 
ago. Then there burst into the country a thunder- 
storm. The great national movement withe its 
grumpet-blast of Bande Mataram, its flaunting hopes 
and high aspirations, its® riotous excitement and e 
frantic exptctancy, came. The poet beqame its high 
priest. The asram was no longer a shadow of the 
benight®d past, it was a reality ofthe dawning day. 
The country-consciousness sfrged high in the asram. 
Of course, the western features of the school, e.g., self- 
government of the boys and the atmosphere of free- 
dom, did not suffer at this period. But the emphasis 
was certainly laid on the spirit of ancient India. Not 
simply on the spiritual side of anciént India, but on 
the sidgof social life and rules as well, which were, 
without question, narrow and corvention-bound. 
Fortunately, the narrow and aggressive lines on 
which the whole movement was worked out, making 
patriotism an end unto itself and efficiency the goal 
of all activities, grew discqrdant to the pvet’s grow- 


P ing spiritual fife. He suddenly cut himself away from 
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the movement. He sought solitude of spirit, he 
sought-the universal joy of naftıre, he sought the 
hidden springs of spiritual life. It was then that 
many of his longer ‘Gitanjali’ poems were written. 


No words of mine can describe the poet’s devotion 
to the work ofthe asram after his retirement from 
Swadeshism. He became moreand more meditative and 
prayerful, serene and reposeful in his manner and talk, 
and at the same time he took upon himself all the 
lowly and humble duties of school-teaching, school- 
inspection and school-manag@ment. Sometimes he 
Shared the same room with the boys, who had 
him always with them in their plays and pastimes 
and in their hours of recreation. The boys fre- 
quently encroached on his time and leisure, which 
he needed most for his gtt-creations. But he was so 
benign, so tender, so very considerate that he would 
rather stop when composing a poem and attend 
to a boy who would thus intrude on him 
than send him away. These years were the years of 
the greatest inspiration to the asram boys and 
teachers. I have already said that during these years 
most of his ‘Gitanjali’ songs were composed. On 
Wednesdays, the service-day of the asram, ‘the poet 
gave the asram people his discourses of the ‘Sadhana.’ 
Thus, all the works which have won for him world- 
reputation, were primarily meant for his asram- 


children, tiny boys between 8 and 16. 


His visit to England and America, his fame of 
‘Gitanjali’ and the winning of the Nobel Prize,have re- 


sulted in an influx of world-currents into the quiet 


watteam of asram life. Now the asram is the melting 


pot where East and West would meet and mingle. 
The highest culture of the West would harmonise here 
with the highest’culture of the East. There are Eng- 
lish Gurus, Mr. Pearson being one of them, along 
with Indian Gurus in the asram now. The former 
patriotic stage has now risen into the higher stage of 
cosmicsaumanism. 


e 

What the ideal of the asram now is, may be 
gleaned from the short address which Rabindranath 
delivered before Tokyo boys in Japan and which, 
therefore, has been a most fitting epilogue, just as 
the Introduction has become a fitting prologue of the 
little representation of the asram by Mr. Pearson. 
The subject of the lecture is ‘Paradise’ and it is this 
living Paradise*that East apd Wast are conjointly 
Striving to build up inthe asram today, flere is an 
extract from the address :— 


“My dear young friends, do not be frightened at 
me, or think that | am going to give you a long 
lecture, or good advice, @r moral lessons. I know f 
look rather formidable, with my grey beard and 
white hair arfd flowing Indian robe, and people, who 
know me by my exterior, make the absurd mistake 
that I am an old man, afd give me a higher seat and 
pay me deference by keeping at a distance from me. 
But if I could show my heart, you would tind it green 
and young,—perhaps younger than some of you who 
are Standing before me. And you would find, also, 
that I am chilcisheenough to believe in things which 
the grown-up people of the modern age, with th@ir 
superior wisdom, fave become ashamed t® own,— 
and even modern schoolboys also. That isto say, I 
believe, in an ideal life. I believe that, in a little 
flower, there is a living power hidden in beauty which 
ig more potent than a Maxim Gun. I believe that in 
the bird’s notes Nature expresses herse with a forces 
which is greater than that reveafed in the deafening 


roar of the cannonade. | believe that there is an 
ideal hovering over the earth—an ideal of that Para- 
dise which is not the mere outcome of imagination, 
but the ultimate reality towards which all things are 
moving. I believe that this vision of Paradise is to 
be seen in thê sunlight, and the green of the earth, in 
the flowing streams, in the beauty of spring time, 
and the repose of a winter morning. Everywhere i 
this earth the spirit of Paradise is awake and sending ` 
forth its voice... Even the most depressed, in 
some moment of their lives, have been touched by the 
voice, and not altogether lost,...... 


“I know that some who are here are being trained 
to be teachers. That is my vocation also, but I never 
had any training......... One thing is truly needed to be 
a Teacher ot children—it is to be like children...” 


AJITKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY. 
s 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE—A sketch of his life and 
works. Second Edition. G. A. Nateson & Co. 
Madras. Price Rs. 0-4-0. 


The four anna popular series of biographical book- 
lets of eminent Indians published by Messrs. Nateson 
& Co., like mst other popular and cheap series: of 
books, are scrappy and superficial and dwell more on 
the externals, on the spectacular phases of a man's 
life than on the deeper complexities of his tempera- 
ment, the formative influences which shape him, the # 
attempt at adjustment of the inner and the outer 
world which makes itself manifest both in his life as 
well as in his creatious of art and such other real 
phases of the man’s life which make biography really 
interesting. The sketch of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
life and works under review, is therefore unsatisfac- 
tory, for it merely stitches together the newspaper 
comments and criticisms of Rabindranath’s English 
books (his Bengali books have not been mentioned at 
ai and scrappy excerpts from them here and 
there, 


If such penny series are really necessary for popu-& 
larising a great man’s life and works, they ought to 
be written hy competent people who really know theé 
man and his works intimately. 


AJITKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY. 


THE InDO-ARYAN RACES, STUDY OF THE ORIGIN 
or InDo-ARYAN PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS éy 
Ramaprosad Chanda, Rajshahi. 1916, Pt 1, pp. 1-294, 
price Rs. 5 or Os. Sd. 


Mr, Ramaprosad Chanda af Rajshahi is the only 
Indian scholar who has taken up Craniometry seri- 
ously. More than once the Government of Bengal has. 
deputed him to obtain anthropometric data for a proX 
p'r discussion cf the origin of the tribes and castes of 
vengal. Ve} Yecently the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy in India*has granted him a special scholarship 
to enable him to study Archaeology in diferent parts 
of India. The first part of Mr. Chanda’s work is the 
first instalment of his contributions to Indian anthro- 
pology and to such serious students who do not re- 
gard craniology ‘as a humorous pastime, the work 
will appear to be the result of monumental labour 
and stupendous industry. athe author’s close acquain- 
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tance with ancient Indian literature has qualified him 
‘nore than anybody else, who has appeared in this 
field, for the elucidation of the problems that has 
arisen about the origin of Indian races and castes. 
In his work on Indo-Aryan races, we find that simpli- 
city, erudition, veracity and fearl@®sness, which 
characterise Ramaprosad Chanda’s now classical 
work the History of Bengal, The appearance ofthis 
work will no doubt lead to tremendous controversies 
as it touches the softest part of the heart of the con- 
servative Indian in striking at his long-cherished ideas 
of caste and its origin. One who has not been able to 
discard partiality and superstitious belief about the 
origin of castes is not competent to deal with these 
questions. It is very gratifying to find that an 
Orthodox Hindu who is the father of a large grow- 
ing family has the moral courage to discuss questions 
of Indian races and caste origin, in a scientific 
spirit and in the approved accurate historical 
method, deffing the socalled champions of the ortho- 
dox religion whose main functions in the 20th cen- 
tury seem to be the retardation of the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of the Indian people. 
The publication of the work brings to light several 
conclusions which will delight and enlighten segious 
students of history. Conclusions that had been 
hitherto but dreams of antiquarians and Archaeo- 
logists are now demonstrated as being true and logi- 
eal. The book is full of such conclusions and the 
discussions that precede them are as interesting 
and as learned as the conclusions themselves. 

The first chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
the Aryan and nonu-Aryan inhabitants of the Vedic 
period. In a few short crisp sentences the author 
demonstrates the origin of the Sudras and the Nisa- 
das of Vedic India. The Varnas ofthe Vedic period 
were originally five in number :—(1) The Priests, (2) 
the fighting men (3) the tradesmen and husbandmen 
(4, the serfs and (5) the aboriginals., That the 
Sudras of this period were a different race from the 
aboriginals has been proved by a quotation or two 
and the conclusion is so decisive that I sincerely 
hope nobody in India or abroad will venture to 
raise these questions in future, The Sudra is the 
Serf, who had no political existence, who had no 
right to property and whose life was his master's, 
The Nisada on the other hand according to the 
descriptions contained in ancient literature was the 
only possible ancestor of modern aboriginal tribes. 
Linguistic proofs, reduced to chart and graphs, has 
enabled scholars to determine the close relation 
of the languages of the Mundas, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the sub-montane tracts to the south 
ofthe Himalayas and the Mon-kbhmer group of the 
north-eastern frontier and the far east. These® 
data combined and arranged has led Mr. Chanda 
to deduce the theory that the original inhabitants 
of this country were of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
whose descendants still inhabit the frontier and 
the rocky fastnessess of central India. 

One of the most important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian History, in recent days, is Mr. 
Chanda’s admirable analysis of the origin of the 
Indo-Aryan invaders. It has been dtMonstrated, in 
a scientific manner and I believe for “the first time, 
that the Indo-Aryans were not a Homogeneous 
people and that the principal tribes or castes differed 
in origin. Mr. Chanda has definitely proved from 
quotations from the Vedic litegature that the Brah- 
manas or the priestly caste consigfed of two different 
groups :—(1) The original tribes who were whites 
Skinned and yellow haired and (2) {he adopted tribes 
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who were black or ‘bine’ in colour. Incidentally he 
deals with the &truggle for supremacy between 
Brahmanas and Kshatryas,—The Purohitas and 
Yajmanas, which is the oft-told story of the fight 
between Visvamitra and Vasistha. The second divi- 
sion of the Aryan people of the Vedic periodconsists of 
the Rajanyas who according tothe Kathaka Sanhita 
were swarthy or Dhamravarna. There is clear 
traditional evidence in the Rig-Veda to show that 
two at least of the tribes of the latter group, the 
Turvasas and the Yadus came to India from South- 
western Asia. “In®one place in the Rig-Veda the 
holy Yadava tribe in latter days from which the Go 
Krishna was descended were Dasas or Barbarians.’ 
The author determines the early home of the Yadu 
with greater precision and concludes that the Yada- 
vas were originally settled in Saurastra or the 
Kathiawad peninsula and thente migrated to 
Mathura lending indirect support to the Rig-Vedic 
tradition that the Yadus together with the Turvasas 
came from beyond the sea. The author deduces, 
perhaps correctly, that the Aryan imnfigrants from 
Mesopotamia must have absorbed a good deal of 
Semitic blood in their Syrian home and were probably 
dark like the other members of the Semite group. The 
Purus, Druhyus and Anus, mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda along with the Yadus and Turvasas, may have 
come from the same quarters and were probably of 
the same physical type. The arrangement of these 
data and the original conclusions the author arrives 
at, has led him to make a pronouncement, which wit 
startle the advocates of the so-called modern ortho- 
doxy, who still seem to believe in the descent of their 
ancestors from the mouth, the breast, the hands ames 
the legs of the Creator. 

“Rair and fair-haired Rsi clans from the North, 
dark or brown Yajamana tribes from South-western 
Asia, and the very dark aboriginal Nisadas were the 
ethnic elements out of which grew up the five primary 
Warnas or castes.” 

The second chapter of the work entjtlad “Indo- 
Aryans of the outer co tries” is a long rambling 
narrative. The author begins withthe demarcatiou 
of the boundaries of the Aryan kingdoms in the 
Vedic period and comes to the conclusion that the 
land occupied by the early Aryans consisted of alt 
the tract between the Sutle} in the west and the 
Kausiki in the east. Western Punjab, Sindh, Gujrat, 
Malwa, Bihar and Bengal were outside the pale of 
Indo-Agyan cCtcupd@ion. In latter periods these 
provinces vere gradually and sparsely colonised by 
the Aryans, and their original inhabitants, coming 
in contact with a more intellectual race, succumbed 
to their iufuence and gradually adopted their 
language, manners and gustoms. Thus there were 
two coneentric circles, the inner one being the inne? 
ring of Aryan habitation in India, evBile the outer 
one was the outermost pale of Aryan influence in 
th® Vedic period. This. important conclusion is 
based on the evidence of modern Indian languages, 
Sir George Grierson’s map sbows very clearly that 
the middle country was the real habitat of the 
early Aryans and their descendants, while ea ring 
of provinces around it from Western Punjab to 
Bengal formed the outer zone of the influence of 
Indo-Aryan languages. Incidentally the author 
discusses the interesting proBlem of Empires in 
ancient India. He proves with great lucidity that 
the chiefs of the Aryan tribes or clans ruied over 
petty states in the Vedic period and that none of 
them couldgever form an Empire worth the name, 
It was the Aryamised Aboriginals of the outer zone 
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_ of indo Nyan influence who first succeeded in briag- 
ing together the different proviftces of this vast 
country ander the rule of a single monarch. At the 
end of this chapter the author introduces the real 
subject of the work. He has started a new theory, 
based on linguistic and craniological evidence, 
according to which Northern India was occupied 
by a civilised white Aryan race with round heads, 
who had apparently dispersed the Dravidians 
beforehand. The author names this race Homo. 
Alpinus and proves that they had also ‘come from 
the deserts of Central Asia wh&re Stein, Grunwedel 

nd other explorers have brought to light numerous 
manuscripts which contain specimens of their 
ancient language. In this chapter the author has 
completely smashed Sir Herbert Risley’s theory 
about the origin of ang@ent races. He has proved 
beyond doubt that Scytho-Dravidian and Mongolo- 
Dravidian races are but myths. He finds a reference 
to this early immigration in the legends of the first 
colonisation of Kashmir. 


The third chapter of the work is devoted to the 


discussion of the origin and development of modern 
Vaisnavism., The subject has long been one of keen 
controversy ; the crucial point being the identity of 
Krishna with Christ and the amount of influence 
exerted by Christanity on the development of the 
modern Krishna cult. The author discusses the 
various theories and criticises world-renowned 
scholars like Weber and Bhandarkar. His method is 
Paiways accurate. He brings together all the material 
that has come to light up to date and he deduces the 
fact that the Vaisnava religion known in the earlier 
kames, as the Bhagabata religion, is mentioned in the 
Brahma-sutra where four principal powers are 
enumerated, The personification of these abstract 
ideas is avery interesting study and the author 
demonstrates, the process with very great ability. 
Incidentally he has proved that the Vaisnava canon, 
Pancaratra is unorthodox or non-Vedic. The authoe 
connectseéhig history ofa religious idea with political 
history when he states :-—‘the un-Brahmanic Vasu- 
devism or Pancaratra was probably first confined 
to the Yadava clan of Kshatryas to which 
Krishna-Vasudeva himself belonged....... The Yadavas 
or Satvatas were originally settled in Saurastra or 
the Kathiawar peninsula and then spread to 
Mathura. Krishna-Vasudeva or Kesava, tbe son of 
Vasudeva of the Yadavas or Satvata clan and of 
his wife Devaki, was born in Ma@iura Sind afterwards 
migrated to Dvaraka in Saurastra........ $.. Perhaps 
the great Satvata chief—great in war and policy as 
well as in philosOphy and religion—taught what he 
had learnt from his teacher,—the practice of morality 
and the true sacrifice an@ worship of Vishnu as 
God of Gods (Monotheism) to men of his ewn clan 
whose guide? friend and philosopher he Was... i 
“The monotheistic religion that Krishna-Vasideva 
taught to men of his own clan was handed on by the 
Sarvatas to the Saurastras and Abhiras who gave 
it the un-Vedic turn. Vasudeva, his brother Sankar- 
sana, his son Pradyumna and his grandson Anirud- 
dha were probably deified by these outlanders who 
lay outside the pale of Buddhism.” The author is 
of opinion that Krishna was deified at a period 
earlier than the deification of Rama the hero d the 
Iksvaku clan. The Avatara cult of the Brahmans 
finally ousted the un-Vedic Pancaratra system and 
brought about a change in it which finally led to its 
absorption in the orthodox religion of India. This 
conclusion, startling as it ‘may be to the orthodox 
Indian, has been historically established and I am 
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afraid there is not much to say against it even from 
the point of view of orthodoxy. 

The fourth chapter.is devoted to the discussion 
of the origin of Saktism. The author, as usual, 
-begins with the Vedic period and states that Ambica 
was the sister®f Rudra and that she was one of the 
obscure minor deities in the Vedic period. He refers 


/ 


to the legeud of Daksha’s Sacrifice as an example of “™ 


the attempt of this unorthodox deity to obtain re- 
cognition among orthodox Indians. He connects the 
Sakta conceptions of our own country with similar 
cults in the Mediterranean. In Crete, in Punic Africa, 
in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Greece the cult was well- 
known in ancient days. The last pages of this 
chapter is devoted to the refutation of Dr. Spooner’s 
statement about the Persian origin of Ishtar. 

The fifth chapter of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of the origin of castes in Eastern India. 
The author refutes very successfully ag he had very 
often done the theory current in Beffgal that 5 
Brahmans and 5 Kayasthas came from Konauj at 
a certain date before the Muhammadan conquest. 
The author shows in the first place that the 
‘Brahmanas and Kayasthas could not have come 
iromany place at the same time. Then he proceeds 
to show with the Craniological affinity between 
the higher and the lower castes in Bengal 
that they were descended from a common stock 
and that ethnically they are quite different from 
the similar castes of the middle country. Much has 
been said about this both in print and orally and 
I leave it to the readers to judge for themselves. A 
very large part of this chapter has been devoted to 
the discussion of the origin of the Kayastha caste, 
which I believe is the only reliable account that has 
yet appeared in print. The author disagrees with 
the orthodox Brahmanic view that the Kayasthas 
were serfs or Sudras and from the Orthodox 
Kayastha view which tries to trace his origin from 
the Vedic fighting clans. 

The last chapter of the work is devoted to the 
refutation of the second part of Dr. D. B. Spooner’s 
paper on the “Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History.’ We do not find that personal animosity 
and bitter Lias against Dr, Spooner in Mr. Rama- 
prosad Chanda’s paper which is the keynote of 
some criticisms of that learned scholar’s theory that 
has appeared in print, On the other hand Mr. 
Chanda criticises very soberly and with a degree 
of moderation which his intimate friends do not 
always expect of him. Mr. Chanda’s book is one 
of the epoch-making works of modern history and 
I sincerely believe that it will receive a warm re- 
ception in India and abroad. Scholars both Indian 
*and foreign will eagerly wait for the appearance 
of the next volume of Mr. Chanda’s work. 


R. D. BANERJL 


DECLINE OF THE SILK INDUSTRY IN BENGAL 
AND How TO ARREST. IT: Ay R. R. Ghose, L. SA., 
Indian Assistant to the Director of Sericulture, 
Kashmir, (Chuckerverty, Chaiterji & Co., Calcutta/, 
PR. 38: Pritig~s. 7-8-0 or 25. Ód. 


This little brochure written by a gentleman who 
has considerable practical experience of the silk 
industry in various parts of India will be of great 
help to those who want to take an active part in 
resuscitating the once fgmous silk industry of Bengal. 
In the hoary past Béngal was the chief producer of 
selk in the world. The industry continued to bein a 
more or less flourishing condition till about the early 
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nineties of the last ceutury: sinee then it has declin- 
ed. Mr. Ghose ascribes this decline to the following 
causes :—{i) Defective rearing and the consequent 
degeneration of the Bengal silk-worms and silk ; (ti) 
Spread of Pebriue (a virulent disease which attacks 
the silk-worms) ; (iii) Defects in.reeling operations ; 
and (iv) Want ot knowledge of marRet conditions 
_and of proper organisations, which prevent the 

Bengal silk growers from meeting successfully foreign 
competition, 

Mr. Ghose then points out Low to remove these 
defects by adopting improved methods of mulberry 
cultivation (he prefers the tree to the bush mulberry) 
and rearing of silk-worms (here he emphasises the 
importance of proper ventilation and cleanliness and 
of crossing the multivoltine seeds of Bengal with the 
univoltines and bivoltines of Europe and Japan, so 
as to get a superior breed of Bengal silk-worms). 
Inthe matter of silk-manufacture, Mr. Ghose is in 
favour of the increased use of silk filatures, but has 
a word to sdy for the indigenous ‘Ghai’ too, which 
though losing ground need not die out altogether. 
They still give employment to a much larger number 
of persons than the filatures and are responsible for 
nearly three-fourths of the total output of Bengal 
silk (in volume, notin value—the filature silk being 
ofa finer quality and consequently fetching higher 
prices). The greatest .dificulty Mr. Ghose seems to 
find in improving the cottage silk industry of Bengal 
is the same which faced Mr. Swan when he was car- 
rying on his official enquiry into the Bengal industries 
two years ago, viz., the chronic indebtedness of the 
small reelers and weavers to the village mahajans or 
middleman, whose paid employees they have for all 
practical purposes become. And the remedy suggest- 
ed by both is the same—the general introduction of 
Co-operative Credit Societies among the producers. 

Mr. Ghose shows how to construct an improved 
Ghai for reeling silk at a very slight increase of cost 
and gives a photograph of his invention. 

The brochure is nicely got-up and printed and con- 
tains three photographs, but still we consider the 
price much too high. 


II, STUDIES IN VILLAGE Economics, by A. P. 
Patro, B.A., B.L. 


The subject-matter of this review is a paper read 
before the last annual meeting of the Madras 
Economic Associatioh by Mr. -Patro of Berhampore 
(Ganjam), a gentleman of wide experience in Madras 
municipal and local board affairs, whose ‘Studies 
in Local Selfegovernment” was published by Messrs. 
Natesan & Co., of Madras some yearsago. During 
the last three or four years a number of Studies on 
the family budget of the ryot, giving us an insight 
into his true economic condition, have been published, e 
and all students of Indian economics must be grateful 
to the pioneers in this line of work without which no 
systematic or scientific study of the subject is at all 
possible. Four-fifths of India is agricultural: the 
ryot is the most important person in the economic 
life of India ; consequently the study of Indian eco- 
nomics today means to a very large extent the study 
of economic condition of the Indian agriculturalists. 

In this paper Mr. Patro makes®a@m attempt to 
study the family budgets of four different ryots in 
three typical villages of the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency. The studies bring ont two facts 
prominently to notice : first, the excess of the annual 
expenditure over the income. of the family; and 
secondly, the general indebtedfess of the ryot (due 
partly to his unthrifty habits but mostly to thi; 
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annual deficit in the family budget). The ryot’s 
standard of comfort is exceedingly low andfiis spare 
time and that ofethe other members of his family 
(male and female) is devoted to working for wages in 
the fields of neighbours; but still he cannot make 
both ends meet, How low his standard is will be 
evident from the fact that he never sets his eyes upon 
meat or fish of any kind; he grows rice but cannot 
afford to consume it himself: a rice-meal being 
regarded in the nature of a luxury which is only 
“available occasionally for a night.” His most 
common food is a raggi gruel mixed with broken 
rice. The only curryehe knows is “tamarind mixed 
with salt and chilly made into a chatney.”’ And even 
of this blessed gruel and chutney be cannot frequently 
have two full meals a day, for then how is he to 
clear his debts, principal and interest ? This svenis to 
be the condition of the large majority of ryots in this 
part of the Madras Presidency. lt is hardly to be 
wondered at, therefore, that able-bodied agricultur- 
ists in increasing numbers should seek shelter in the 
opposite shores of Burmah orin the colonies beyond 
the seas, if they cannot find employ mentaear at hand 
in the big cities of the country. (At p. 61 Mr. Patro 
compares the diet given to prisoners in jails with 
that enjoyed by the typical ryot, and the comparison 
is not certainly favourable to the latter.) 

Compared with the Madras ryots, as depicted 
in this study, the Bengal ryots would appear to be 
on the whole better off, if we accept the generalisa- 
tions of Mr. Jack in his recently published work 
“The Economic Life of a Bengal District” to be based 
on accurate facts and figures. But the district Mr. 
Jack studies (Faridpur) is one of the most prosperous 
in Bengal and can hardly be taken as representatj: 
of the whole province, while many of his ponerse 
sations seem to be based on assumptions which 
lend to give a brighter outlook to the picture than 
the actual facts would warrant. (Vide, the review 
of his book in the last April uumber of this magazine 
by I. C. S.). 

To make his study of the economic life of the 
villages surveyed by hèn complete w? wish Nir. 
Patro had not confined his attention to agricul- 
turists alone (though, as we have already said, 
they constitute the most important facter) but es- 
tended it to other classes of the rural population 
as well, whose numbers in these villages seem to be 
rapidly increasing at the expense of the agriculturists, 
so that we might have picked up some knowledge 
of the relative tmpprtance of agriculture and other 
industries gn the economic life of a Madras village, 
Let us hope that in his future studies he will remove 
this omission. 

P. C. BANERJEE. 


toot. Gems or HNbpou ReEticious Tuovcys 
gleaned from the written works and esPpoken words 
aud teachings of ancient and modern Hindu 
saents and preceptors, Compiled by Parary Kunhi 
Chandu, Author of an essay on the Bhagavat Gita, A 
Malayalam tvanslation of the Bhagavat Gita, ete., 
etc. Second Edition. Pp. 163, Price Re. 1 for copies 
apply to the Author, Thalayi, Tellichery. «e 


ə The Book contains thechoicest thoughts and religious 


utterences in English form beginning from the Vedas 

down tothe Ramkrishna Mission including those of 

saints, sages, seers, philosophers, devotees, precepturs 

and other great persons both ancient and modern of 

different provinces of India, and thus it provides a 

good and peasant reading for one’s quiet hour, The 
& 
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author may hope that ‘these gems” laboriously 
picked upNrom the depths of Indian mines of religious 
writings and neatly cut and olished by that 
wonderful implement, the English Language, 
will illumine the path of the soul to the realization 
of Brahman. On p. 74 the author apparently means 
to cull the sayings of that Madhavacharya who is 
generally known as Aladhvacharya or Ananda- 
tirtha, the celebrated founder of the Dvaita School 
of the Vedanta philosophy. But he is uot the 
author of the Panchadashi from which the quota- 
tious are made in the book. 


VIDHUSHEKH&RA BHATTACHARYA. 


SANSKRIT—ENGLISH. 


(1) ISHAVASYOPANISAD AND (2) KENOPANISAD 
Witt ENGLISH TRANSLATION AND AN ORIGINAL CoM- 
MENTARY (IN Exguisa) & Ashetreshachandra Chatto- 
pathyay. E, J. Lasarus & Co., Benares, Price per copy. 
Our ARIUS, 


There was no need of a new commentary like the 
one that lieseon our table. 


VIDHUSHEKBARA BHATTACHARYA. 


IK \LA-PRAKASIKA, WITH SANSKRIT TEXT IN DEVA- 
NAGARI, EDITED AND TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH by 
NV. P. Subramania Iyer, Tanjore. Price Rs. 3. 


The object of the work is disclosed by the name, 
which is to make known the suitable time for every 
important function a mau does in his daily life. As 
_the editor puts it in the Introduction “there is a 

time for sowiug, a time for reaping, a time to get 

mkg tried, a time for healing, for surgical operation, 
for taking medicine, for turning the first sod, for 
heaping up money or grains, for discharging a debt, 
for starting on a journey, for building, for buying 
and selling, and for the various functions on which 
health, happiness and success depend.” The work 
professes to tell us the most suitable times and ig 
based upon the belief that the celestial bodies and 
specially th®ir relative posi@ions in the heavens do 
signify and influence our activities. The auspicious 
times under about fifty heads are found for us by the 
computers of almanacs, and usually given in the 
larger editions. Muburta-chintamani is a celebrated 
and authoritative work for the computers. It is 
what is called a Mukhurta-grantha, a calendar. 
Kala-prakasika, however, goes beyond the legitimate 
province and devétes cousidera@le space togwhat is 
called “Nativity,” approaching Srivivasa eDipika, the 
standard work of Bengal, and the comparatively 
modern compilation by Raghu-nandana, The book 
is thas a compendium of astrological and semi-astro- 
logical lore, and will be useful to those who consult 
éhis kind of Sanskrit literature. The get-upgis neat, 
and the tramslation easy to follow except in the 
matter of transliteration of Sanskrit terms. It geems 
our Tanjore friends do not,acknowledge the Sanslwit 
pronunciation accepted by scholars, and call janma 
asjeama. Itis therefore sometimes difficult to make 
out ata glance what the terms are. For instance, 
the familiar word, tithi, is spelt as thithi, krittika, 
as krithika, 

A Muhurta-grantha or a book of Calendar ise 
primarily based upon usage or custom sanctiomd by 
Rishis. It may and does vary in detail according to 
time aud place, but cannot command respect unless 
it is backed by an acknowledged authority. The 
same is the case with the astrological beliefs associat- 
ed with the customs, Nasasimha, the, author of 
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Kala-prakasika, compiled his book from various 
sources, some of which are mentioned. This can 
hardly be suffiztient unless the name of the author is 
itself a guarantee of the required authority. It is 
quite likely that it isso in Southern India ; but one 
would have expected the editor to supply the omis- 
sions of the author, especially in a work of this 
nature, whose date again is unknown. The editor 
has not taken the least trouble to assign even an ` 
approximate date. 

One need not he, and perhaps ought not to be, 
critical in matters of beliefs aud disbeliefs. But whieu 
the editor tries to explain them, we have the right to 
test his theories. In the Introduction, he writes: 
“The precepts of astrology are the law of the First 
cause, the door of which are open to the intuition of 
the Yogi-Galileo’s law of falling bodies and Newton’s 
law of motion were all intuitions.” Granting that 
these laws were intuitions, the analogy completely 
breaks down when we remember that they are 
verifiable by experiments, while astrol®gical beliefs 
are not. The invocation of the names of Yogis does 
not explain such prophecies as, for instance, “To 
start on a Sunday causes waste, Monday produces 
disability, Tuesday brings fever and other illness, 
Weduesday creates fear, Saturday tends to loss of 
money aud danger to life.” Leaving only Thursday 
aud Friday as auspicious. Yet.every one knows that 
the Railway Trains aud Steamer Services do not at 
all mind the evil days, and passengers are not forth- 
coming to corroborate the “intuition.” As far as 
our knowledge goes, the division of time into the week 
is of foreign origin, and the portents attached to the 
week-days were borrowed from the Yavana professors 
of astrology. A cursory glance at Utpala’s con- 
mentary to Varaha’s Brihat-jataka will convince the 
reader of the absurdity of the contention that the 
huge mass of astrological beliefs now found in Saus- 
krit was all bequeathed to us by Rishis or Yogis. 
At any rate there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Manu in his code, and Vyasain his Purana denounced 
the fortune-tellers of old, aud Chanakya, the shrewd 
politician, did not fail to take advantage of the ratber 
popular faith in Zadkiels in effecting his object. To ` 
give auother instance of the untenable position held 
by the editor, let us take his definition of Rahu 
and Ketu. He tells us that these are “respeclively 
the ascending and the descending nodes or points 
where the ecliptic is crossed by the moon.” If these 
are so, aud they are undoubtedly points and not 
plauets like Mars, or Saturn, how can we say with 
him that “both are malefics’ ? At another place he 
totally ignores the points and counts only seven 
planets! The fact seems to he that Rabu and Ketu 
influenced astrology long after the Gth cent. A.D., 


ethe date of Varaha, who, by the way, never claimed 


to be a Yogi. But we have no space to follow the 
editor in his Introduction covering 32 pages, and to 
discuss the claims of astrology as an occult science. 


J. C. Ray. 


SANSKRIT—HINDI—ENGLISH. 


Tae SECRETS Or THE UPANISHADS COMPILED AND 
TRANSLATED by Lala Nannoo Mal, At, A,, published by 
the Alanager, Damodar Press, Pratabpura, Agra. Pp. go. 
LD rice 0-2-0, 


This booklet contains a short selection with 
situple Hindi and English translations by the author 
of some exquisite àgd striking passages of twelve 
Rtincipal Upanishads aud aims at presenting to all 


» only for its betug a new one. 
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aspirants after truth the essence of the whole philo- 
sopliy of then. 


VIDHUSHEKUARA BHATTACHARYA, 


SANSKRIT. 


VEDANTASUTRA-VAIDIKA-VRITTI by ePanditasvami 
° Hariprasada Vaidikamuni of Hardwar.Pp. 37 +58}. 
~ ` d i pi A 

Price Rs. 5-4 a copy s for which apply to Mr, Khushi- 
ram, Pensioner, Dehra-Dun, 


Even among those of our Sanskrit Pandits whose 
profound erudition is beyond any shade of doubt, 
new or original thinkers on the different systems of 
Indian Philosophy are now indeel very rare and 
still rarer are those who bring to light such 
thoughts by writing books. Generally they strictly 
adhere to a particular principle or doctrine or view 
of some former teachers and would write, if required, 
hundreds of pages holding it to be an absolute truth, 
and in th@t attempt their marvellous power of 
thinking would become clear to all. But in these 
days they hardly march on a new line. Panditasvami: 
Hariprasad has, however, made anew departure by 
writing the big volume lying before us, and what 
he has presented us therein should not be tgnored 
He is a great SanSkrit 
scholar, and the readers of the notices of Sanskrit 
Books in this Review may remember his Yogasutra- 
vaidtkavritti noticed by us. His present work isa 
commentary upon the Brahmasutras of Badarayana. 
Besides these two books, he has written commen- 
taries on the Nyaya and Vaishesika sutras. As 
regards the book now before us the author believes, 
advancing his reasons thereof, that there is no com- 
mentary whatever on Brahmasutras that can bere- 
garded Vedic, that is to say, written strictly according 
tothe Vedas. Each of the previous commentators 
from Bodhayana downwards declares his particular 
commentary as a vedic one, but in reality none is of 
the kind. In order to remove this keenly felt want 
Panditasvami Hariprasad has written his new com- 
mentary which widely differs with the former ones 
on various points. 

Let one say whatever he likes, but it is no other 
than Shankara who is the progenitor of the com- 
mentators of Brahmasutras, No commentator, 
whosoever he may be, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nim- 
barka, Vallabha, Bhaskara or any other, can ignore 
his various indebtedness to the great Acharya, though 
unfortunately he has been rebuked by them and also 
by their followers. And the present commentary, 
too, cannot gainsay the fact, though there is much 
difference between the two. 

Panditasvami Hariprasad’s language is clear and 
fit to be adopted for a commentary, his arguments, 
are strong, and insight laudable. His views are also 
broad and liberal. He supports his statements by 
quoting passages not only from the Upanishads but 
also profusely from the Samhitas of the Vedas. 

Shortly speaking according to him Brahman is the 


instrumental (fafa) and Prakriti is the material 
(SqT@ta) cause of the universe which is real, not 
P ; oo »> 

illusory, though it has no permangucy. There are 
many individual souls (Tate) and their dimension 
is as much as an atom (aq), They are subject to 


bondage and deliverance and are governed with 

Prakriti by Brahman. He has pointed ont that the 

father of the universe is technically termed in the 
6 
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Brahmasutras as Pradhana, while its mother Prakriti 
is called Gana. In other commentaries Wiese two 
terms are overlo@eked and consequently the inter- 
pretations given by them cannot be true. The 


familiar phrase in Vedanta “qawafa” (aq aq afa 
‘That you are’ ) is explained by him (I. 1. 7. pp. 58f.) 
to mean ‘afyepra’ (‘Be firmly devoted to Him’). 


This corresponds to the explanations ‘qm aq ata’ 


(His you are) offered by one of the four Vaisnava 
Schools. It is also wery interesting to note that un- 
like all other commentators of the Brahmasutras our 
author holds (I. 3. 31-38) that Shudras are in reality 
entitled to study the Shastras, i.e., the Vedas, and this 
conclusion holds good as regards a woman's claim 
thereto. 

The new commentary Which thus widely differs 
from former ones which are held in so much faith and 
reverence is naturally bound to be severely criticised 
and it is also quite possible that readers will not 
agree with the commentator in all the points dis- 
cussed or all the statements made by him in ihe 
work. But it is true that most of the aphorisms 
has been explained by him in a guite new way and 
we cannot help saying that he has succeeded not 
to a small degree in this undertaking, and in 
fact has proved himself by it to be a true thinker and 
a great scholar. 


VAKYATATTVAM!: A SMALLE TREATISE ON 


SANSKRIT SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION éy P. S. 
Ananta Narayan Shastri. Revised Second Edittion. 


Published by the Mangalodayam Co., Ltd, Trichur. 


(Cochin State), Pp. 51 Price 6 Annas, 


In his Tarkasara noticed already in these columus 
Pandit P.S. Ananta N. Shastri has evinced his 
cleverness in making easy a very difficult subject 
like the Sanskrit Tarka, logic, and in the present 

ork, too, he has retained that reputation in 

ealing with the grammatical principles of Sauskrit 
sentenees. The booklet edeserves to be Approved as 
a ‘Text Bock” for use in Schools. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
HINDI. 


Marwar Patan by Afr. Ramchandra Varma, 
published by the Hindi Grantha-Ratnakar office, 
Hirabagh P.O. Giggaon, Bombay. Crown Svo. pp. 
160. Price as, 12 and R. 12, 


This is an extremely creditable novel and is cap- 
able of producing all the good effects which a well- 
written novel can do, The original author is Babu 
Dwijendralal Ray, a famoes author in the Bengali liteg- 
ature. lis delineation of female characters, keeping 
up the ancient ideal to that effect M °India, is mar- 
vellows. Atthe same time there is a considerable 
novelty in his plot and ene cannot give up the book 
after it has once been commenced. Thereis an over- 
flow of sanctity and purity in the book and it does 
not lack new light. Certain scenes in thedrama can 
be compared with the best scenes in any language. 
Besides its other useful aspects, the way in which the 


* author has shown the downfall of Maiwar to come 


aboft will be an invaluable, object-lesson to the 
races in India who cannot unify and the men of the 
same locality who cannot keep together. The author 
was a genius and his production has felt the effect of 
what he was. The get-up is excellent and the book is 
indispensable for any library. 
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SHAQADKUMARI dy Jr. Jagmohan ‘‘Biksit’’ and 
published by Messrs. Haridas & Co. 207, Har- 
rison Road, Calcutta. Crown vo. pp. 3424+218. 
Price—as. 10. 


This is a very interesting social novel, being a 
translation from the Bengali original. The portrait- 
ures are very fine and the novel has all the merits of 
an instructive and entertaining publication. There 
are many characters in the novel and the plot with 
them has been very dexterously laid. The book will 
be very useful to males and femalgs alike, specially to 
the latter. It gives considerable insight into human 
life, and its complications. It has in full the merits 
of a good novel and we wish it every encouragement. 
The get-up is, of course, excellent, 


MAHABHARAT NATAteby Pandit Aladhav Shuki? 
and published by Pandit Ramchandra Shuki, 
Vaidya, Kucha Shyamdas, Allahabad. Crown 8vo. 
pe. 109. Price—as. I0. 


Incidents Sf the Mahabharat have been dramatised 
in this book in a nice way; and the book forms a 
protest tothe way in which sometimes the Maha- 
bharat is shewn on the stage by the Parsi theatrical 
companies, The dramais not altogether in the old 
fashion: much of the attractive features of the modern 
theatre are found init. At the same time the old life at 
the time of the Mahabharat has been very nicely de- 
lineated. On the whole the publication will be found 
to be a move in the right direction and we congratu- 
late the author on his idea. The drama when played 
on the stage will be found to be very attractive. 
e get-up of the book is very nice and it has been 
printed at the Standard Press, Allahabad. 


NMAHENDRAKUMAR by Pandit Arjun Lal Saith, 
and published by the Manager, Praimmala Karya- 
laya, Gohana (Rohtak-Punjab). Crown Svo. pp. 
72. Prige—as. 8. : 


e 

In this drama much of the Indian Society has been 
sought to be shown and the author has pointed 
out many.phases of it in his own way. The book is 
no regular drama: but the farcical element in it 
makes it very interesting. There is no connected plot 
ir the book, though itis not the less interesting on 
that account. It will prove very interesting to most 
Indian people. The drama hasg beene played on the 
stage and was a grand success. j 9 


PRAIM PUSHPANJALI by Kumar Devendra 
Prasad Jain, Praim Mandir, Arrah and published 
by him. Crown Svo. pp. 27. 


This book is otherwise styled “Love Blossoms” in 
English. It is a collection of poems on “Love” from 
distinguished Indian poets--and a grand collection 
indeed. The best sources in the Hindi Literature on 
the subject have been tapped and the resultis a very 
nice production. The get-up of the book is simply 
enchanting and in keeping with the subject of the 
publication. Some quotations have been given from 


the poets in other languages as well. The moral ofe 


the book is that love conquer all and unity beween 
all through love can o¢yercome many difficulties and is 
possible by means of a correct apprehension of all 
that love connotes. The book must be encouraged. 
It has been printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad, on 
very nice art paper. ‘ 


eposition ; not always to their credit. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN éy r. Dayachand Goyliyra, 
B.A. and published by the Hindi-Grantha-Raina- 
kar office, Hirabagh G. P. Tank, Bombay. Crown 
Svo. pp. 134. LPrice—as. 10. 


This is a very well-written life of the great Ame- 
rican Presiderft and has been very elaborate. A per- 
usal of the book will no doubt be very instructive to 
the juvenile readers, and the way in which it has been 
written will also help in this direction. The bio- 
graphy bas been based on the informations got from 
the books on the subject by Messrs. Thayor and 
Hope, but it need hardly be said that there is much 
originality in the book all the same. Inthe preface, 
the author has neatly given the lessons that can be 


derived from the life of the great President. 
The utility of the book cannot be too highly 
praised andits get-up is very attractive. The des- 


cription of how the hero of the book fought out the 
cause of the slaves will furnish very usefgl reading. 


GALPAPANCHADASHI dy Pandit Jwaladatta 
Sharma and published by Alessrs. Ganeshilal 
Lakshminarayan, Lakshminarayan Press, Mora- 
dabgd. Crown 8v0. pp. 192. Price—as. 12. 


This collection of short stories has the merit of being 
different in character from another ésimilar collection 
we have reviewed before this. The stories are very 
light—no complexities in them; and yet they deli- 
neate common phases of life with an insight and 
thoroughness which is simply admirable. What 
traits the ordinary run of men will miss in the world 
have been graphically put forth. Every one of the 
stories in the collection is priceless, The original 
author from whom the translation into Hindi has 
been made,—Babu Keshav Chandra Gupta—is a 
renowned writer and there isan impress of his keen 
intelligence in the publication under review. It ought 
to find much favour with the public. The book is 
cloth-bound and the get-up is not bad. 


M. $. 
GUJARATI. 


GUJARAT NI GARJANA OR HEMACHARYA NUN 
Jivan Sutra: dy Chumlal Vardhman Shah. Print- 
ed ai the Praja Bandhu Printing Works, Ahmeda- 
bad. Thick Cardboard. Pp. 244. Price Re. 2r-4-0 
(7927). 

Jains enjoyed at one time in Gujarat immense poli- 
tical power, and many are the stories told of the way 
in which their Fatis took full advantage of their 
However one 
ofthem, Hemchandracharya has left a name behind 
him, and the novel relates his doings in a fascinating 
manner. Mr, Shah’s historical novels always furnish 
instructive and entertaining reading, and the present 
work is no exception to that rule. 

, K. M. J. 


MARATHI BOOKS. 


GITABHAM Ya or the exposition of the Bhaga- 
wad Gita fromthe Ethical and Sociological points of 
view, Vol 7, by Mr, S. R. Rajwade B.A, Pages 204+ 540. 
Price Rs 3. To be had of the author at 195 Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. ° 

The Bhagawadgita Or the Divine Song is such a 
highly valuable, non-sectarian, religio-philosophi- 


+ 
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cal, eminently practical and above all instructive 
work that no wonder it is considered as one of the 
most immortal works and is accorded a high place 
of honour in Sanskrit literature. Its study has 
recently been taken up by eminent Indian scholars 
and as fruits of that study we are hawing one after 
nother in quick succession, volumes written both 
n English and Indian vernaculars by scholars hike 
Rai Bahadur M. Rangacharya M. A. of Madras, 
Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushau of Calcutta and 
Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Poona. Their researches 
have given a fresh impetus to the study of that work 
from several points of view and a host of writers 
of less eminence and ripeness in scholarship are 
induced to rush into print and swell the volume of 
commentaries on the Gita based on all possible and 
impossible interpretaticns placed on its words, 
The latest arrival of such. works in Marathi is that 
of the book under review and the peculiar line of in- 
quiry, no less®than the still peculiar attitude taken up 
by the writer towards other schools of thought,entitle 
his work to the serious notice of those who feel interest- 
ed in the study of the Gita. The author, Mr, Rajwade, 
has given a brief indication of his line of inquiry in 
the foreword of his book in these terms: ‘The Dialo- 
- gue between Shri Krishna and Arjuna which forms 
the thesis of the Gita is in complete accord with what 
is termed as Brahmavidya and also with the Sctence 
of Yoga. Brahma has been defined as that Collecti- 


vity ( aafz ) which pervades the Universe beyond 
Individuality ( afg )- Hence Brahmavidya means 


the science of Collectivity popularly known as the 
science of Sociology. Similarly Yoga means the Kar- 
mayoga or the entire bundle of duties to be performed 
by man.* Hence the science of Yoga means the science 
of duties or Ethics.’ Mr. Tilak’s monumental work 
‘Gitarahasya’also starts from Karmayoga and covers 
a similarly vast field of philosophical inquiry but 
stops at the question whether Karma or action forms 
an essential duty of a Dnyani,i. e., one who has 
attained the highest goal of spiritual knowledge. 
Mr. Tilak entirely devotes his attention to the 
thorough sifting and solution ofthat intricate problem. 
Mr. Rajwade merges Individuality into Collectivity 
and therefore the question of individual duties has no 
place, or if at all, occupies a very minor place, in the 
consideration of the question he has set up before 
hitaself. Nay, be even asserts that Gita can never be 
perfectly understood if one were to look at it irom a 
single point of view, be it Dnyana Yoga or Karma 
Yoga, and claims for his own commentary the pecu- 
liar virtue of taking an alli-ccomprehensive view of the 
Gita in its chiefly important aspect, viz., the mutual 
relation between Brahma and Yoga, in other words, 
Sociology and Ethics. The attempt is undoubtedly 
more ambitious, I shall not say audacious, and 
considering the amount of labour spent upon it by 
the author it certainly deserves well at the hands of 
_ his critics. The subject is vast and intricate and the 
way in which Mr.Rajwade has attempted to interpret 
the first two chapters and the first eleven verses of 
the third chapter of the Gita in this buky volume of 

five hundred and odd pages of close print cannot be 
said to have minimised the intricacy to any appre- 
ciable ektent, On the contrary the elaborate attempt 
made by the writer to clear his meaning with the aid 
of circles and other geometrical figures usually found 
in text-books on Inductive afid Deductive Logic, as 
well as a long string of quot&tions and references 
taken from various known and unknown works on’ 
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Western Philosophy and Science only servfto con- 
found an unwarygreader worse confounded. Mr. 
Rajwade’s work is yet incomplete, having just step- 
ped into the task and it would be too early to pro- 
nounce judgment on his conclusions which are briefly 
indicated in the Preface. But a word or two will, 
I hope, not be out of place, regarding the spirit of 
intolerance he has exhibited towards those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him and the volley of 
contemptuous terms poured by him on Kant, Spencer 
and other philosophers, who are over head and 
shoulders his superiers in their own lines of study. 
This exhibition of hot temper on the part of Mr, 
Rajwade often makes his readers pause and question 
to themselves, however regretfully and reluctantly, 
whether the author is really the proper person to 
approach the serious subject to whose study he bas 
set himself or whether the flotness of his temper is 
due to his consciousness of the weak points in his own 
cause. This suspicion gains strength from the 
many inaccuracies of statements made by him 
with regard to the conclusions of Western philo- 
sophy, as also the spirit of the teachings of 
eminent saintly persons like Socrates, Jesus 
Christ and Goutama Buddha. For instance on P, 183 
Mr. Rajwade states that Western philosophy has 
never been able to get rid of the consideration of 
individual interests and to attain the higher plane 
of thought, viz , of taking a larger view of the question 
from the superior interests of Society. Now every 
student of Western philosophy knows it too well 
that the fact is quite the other way about. The 
opinion of individual philosophers apart, the general 
tendency of Western philosophy in modern times h 

consistently been towards giving a subordinate 
position to individual interests before the higher 
interests of Society and nation, and this tendency 
is nowhere better reflected than in the organisation 
of numerous public institutions dotting all over 
Europe. In glaring contrast stands our Indian 
philosophy which concerns itself more with the 
individual moksha or salvation than with the up- 
lift of Society and ultimately of the Nation followed 
by that of humanity in general. The history of the 
conflict between Brahmanism and Buddhism is 
nothing but an emphatic contradiction of the as- 
tounding proposition laid down by Mr. Rajwade 
that Aryan philosophers never lost sight of the 
closeness or identity, of individual interests with the 
interests of thessocieyy, nation, ang ultimately of the 
Univers®, which according to the Hindu shastras, 
says Mr. Rajwade, stand in relation to each other 
as circles within circles. Even this bold attempt of 
Mr. Rajwade of representing matters topsy-turvy 
could have been considered pardonable, had he not 
dared to throw mud onthe sacred personalities o 
Socrates” Christ and Buddha, the reyeged fountain- 
heads of knowledge and personal purity of the 
Greek8, Christians, and Indians respectively. But 
nothing is sacred ta Mr.” Rajwade. According to 
him the first two stand self-condemned as utterly 
lacking the spirit of charity and the last personifying 
in himself the hatred of womankind, want of national 
feeling and possession of arrogance or egotism. 
ethese statements of Mr. Rajwade are very shocking 
and eave his readers quite dumb-foundered. One 
need not say after this that Mr» Rajwade’s effusions 
are nothing short of the ravings of a madman and so 
unworthy of the serious notice Of the critics. It is so 
disgusting to read this portion of the work that I 
would fain leave Mr. Rajwade alone to pour the 
phial of his Wrath on the heads of saints, who alone 
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have th superabundance of tolerance to bear the 
irreverance. e 

This will, I hope, give the readers of the Afodern 
Review a sufficient insight of the line of thought and 
the spirit in which the question is approached by the 
author. What public good can be served by the publi- 
cation of such a work and what impression will be 
left by it on foreigners who read this book (fortunate- 
ly Marathi-knowing European scholars are very 
rare) or on the tender minds of young Marathi read- 
ers, itis not for me to say. Indeed I am dumb with 
horror at the thought that Mr. Rajwade has blas- 
phemed the intelligence and power ofjudgment of 
Educated India by producing this work for the edi- 
fication of Marathi readers. 


2, KUVALAYANANDACHIN GANI OR SONGS OF 
KUVALAYANANDA, by Mr. J. G. Gune B. A. alias 
A uvalayananda, Pages 59. Price as 4. 


It is a welcome relief to this reviewer to turn his 
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attention from the above review to the nice little 
collection of pleasant songs inspiring deep reverence 
and love and breathing noble thoughts in every verse. 
The book well illustrates the dictum that it is not 
rhyming and versing that make a poet. The book is 
full of Vedantg thoughts and though at times the 
poetry looks mystical, the chaste language, pleasant 
diction and the gentle touch ofsympathy for huma 
weaknesses lend a peculiar charm to the book, 


3. British Samrajyantil Swarajya—This is a 
Marathi version of the Hon. Mr. Shriniwas Shastri’s 
English book entitled ‘Self&Government under the 
British Rule’, The translation is both accurate 
and concise and the book is calculated to interest 
alarge circle of Marathi readers, who stand in 
urgent need of a work, which can give them ina 
brief space a sufficiently clear outline of India’s 
demand for post-war reforms and the solid ground 
ou which the claim is put forth. . 


> 
V. G, APTE, 





POST GRADUATE TEA CHING AT CALCUTTA 


divides itself into four elements : 

(1) The delivery of lectures on the 
basis of existing books (usually text- 
books). Thisis mere class-teaching of the 
under-graduate type, and can be done 
without any other limit as to the size of 
the class than the range of the lecturer’s 
voice. tt-edoes not ingolve any personal 
contact between the teacher and the 


Ti work of post-graduate instruction 
See 


pupils. 

(2) The delivery of post-graduate lectures 
truly so-called, 1e, (a) lectures resulting 
from a wide and deep study ofthe latest 
literature on the subject and embodying a 
broad survey or high cla%s treatment of 
it; and (b) the presentation of the results 
of a man’s own original researches. These 
two can be delivered only by specialists 
gnd the second or (b} may have no close 
connection, with any special M. A. @ourse. 
Here, again, the size of the class is practi- 
cally unlimited, as the students are mese 
listeners. i l 

(3) Seminar work, which ensures in- 
dependent study (as distinct from the 
preparation of mere ‘“lecture-notes’’), 
assimilation of book learning, freshness of * 
thinking, and co-ordination of studie? on 
the part of the students. Here, the number 
of students must bear a definite propor- 
tion to the number of teachers (maximum 


20 tol). ‘ 


(4) Initiation in research : (a) Practical 
training in original research on particular 
subjects, and (b) acquaintance with the 
general methods of research, irrespective 
of the pupil’s special subject of investiga- 
tion. Here, again, the size of the class 
under each teacher must be very small. A 
research professor cannot effectively super-` 
vise the work of more than ten (preferably 
six) pupils as “apprentices” in his research 
workshop. But practical training in re- 
search is demanded by only a select 
minority of M. A. candidates and 1s not 
required by all. It is indispensable for 
Ph. D.’s. 

Several Indian Universities have in 
recent times made provision for, the con- 
ducting of original investigations by the 
newly created University professors in their 


“secluded studies: but hardly any for the 


organisation and guidance of research on 
the part of the students themselves,*though 
these two things are quite distinct, anda 
University has failed in its duty to its high- 
est students and to its own ideal, so long 
as it does not provide for the latter kind 
of research” ù 

As for a knowledge of the general 
methods of research, it can be best supplied 
by a man who has actually done research 


: 
* See the remarksbn the late Dr. Thibaut in this 
Review, April, 1915, pp. 378-379. 
we e 
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work of his own, no matter in what 


- special subject. 


It is clear to those who know the 


inner side of the Calcutta University that 


in respect of (1) the University M.A. 
classes and the Colleges that have M. A. 
affiliation (including those of Patna and 
Dacca, which havem.a. classes conducted by 
members of their staff designated for this 
purpose only as “University Lecturers’) 
are on the same footing. As for (2), the 
University alone is doing it or can doit; 
the colleges do not get the type of men 
necessary for this work except by accident, 
and even when they get sucha man they 
cannot put his talent to the best use, be- 
cause they cannot “relieve him of the hack 
work which necessarily fails to the lot of 
a College lecturer.” (Public Services. Corn- 
mission's Report, p. 110). e 
, The third element of post-graduate 
instruction is imparted only in the affiliat- 
ed Colleges and never ~in the’ Calcutta 
University’s own teaching department; 
and, indeed, the unwieldy. size of the 
University M. A. classes (ten to twelve 
hundred in the 5th year), makes sucha 
work impossible without considerably 
increasing its present staff. But it is a 
work of paramount importance, if the 
University wishes to maintain its highest 
degree a reliable hall-mark of merit, 
capacity, and character, (as distinct from 
an ‘index of mere paper qualifications). 
disaffiliation of the post-graduate 
classes in the colleges, unless accompanied 
by the: establishment of an elaborate 
and effective tutorial system under the 
management ofthe University, will convert 
the entire M.A. teaching, without even 
its present exceptions, into the work of 
a gigantic “lecture institute,” such as the 
London University was in its unregencrate 
days. That would de a retrogression in 
our academic evolution. ` 
The fourth element is not being attempt- 
ed either by the Colleges or by the Univer- 
sity, except probably in Experimental 
Psychology. [Ido not include the Science 
College in the above remark, because that 
institution is exactly like @n affihated 
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-College.] But unless it is undertaken and 
the cost of it i$ faced, the University must 
be prepared to see its edifice of “Higher 
studies” - remain without its dome, and 
must fail to answer the criticism that its 
post-graduate classes are merely magnified 
under-graduate classes. 

For ensuring regular and organised 
tutorial work by M. A. students, I suggest 
that the montHly fees should be raised 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 and the extra amount, 
about Rs. 3,200 a’ month, should be ear- 
marked for engaging 25 young tutors on 
Rs. 125 each, who,will give tutorial 
assistance and correct the essay of every 
student, taking him apart individually 
for 20 minutes, at least three times a 
month (in some subjects oftener), thus 
guiding his private studies and keeping 
personal touch with him. This good result 
can be further promoted by appointing 
men who are teachers by vocation as 
University lecturers, and greatly reducing 
the present army of High Court half 
timers, who hurry to the Darbhanga 
Buildings after their day’s work as practis- 
ing lawyers, disburden themselves of their 
stipulated number of lectures and quicl#™ 
return to their real “business” without 
knowing anything of their students. 

As things now stand, the Calcutta 
University has made no provision for the 
organisation and supervision of research 
in its post-gradu&te classes {except in 
Science). If, in addition, the affliated 
Colleges are deprived of their smaller but 
more ‘efficient m. A. classes, without the 
University effecting the reforms proposed 
above in its own M.A. classes, the result 
will be that the only post-graduate instruc- 
tion in the province will be imparted bya 
single unwieldy lecture-institute, to a great 
extent conducted by High Court half- 
timers styled lecturers, without the redeem- 
ing features supplied by the colleges nos: 
doing M. A. work, and equally without the 
high aims pursued by the Universities of 
Germany. and America in their post- 
graduate departments. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 


BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A. B.L, PREMCNAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


XI. 
SECTION ITT, 


BELIEF OF THE PRIMIQIVE MAN THAT HE CAN 
SECURE MATERIAL BLESSINGS BY INFLU- 
ENCING THE GOD INCARNATE IN THE 
KING OR OTHERS. 


HE hypothesis expounded by Dr, Frazer 
may be summarized thus :— 


Ancient kings commonly combined in 
themselves both the administrative and 
priestly functions, and in addition, the 
divine functions, for they were looked upon 
as gods incarnate. They were expected to 
confer upon their subjects blessings which 
wag beyond the reach of mortals, Thus rain 
and sunshine in proper seasons, growth of 
crops, removal of epidemics, in short, freedom 
from all scourges of humanity and bestowal 
of the essentials of public welfare, were sup- 
posed to ve dependent upon their will. As 
primitiveraan hardly pereeived the difference 
between the natural and the supernatural, 
and concéived the world as worked to a great 
extent by personal beings moved by appeals 
to their hopes, fears, and compassion. Guided 
by this belief, he thought he could influence 
the course of nature by prayers, threats and 
promises directed to none other thafi -the 
god incarnate in the king, or as he sometimes 
believed, in himself or anyone of his fellow 

men. . 


X . 
= 
KINGSHIP HROUGH PROFICIENCY IN MAGIC. 


Along with the view of the worlde as 
worked by spiritual forces, the primitive man 
had another, and probably still older concep- 
tion that contemplated nature as a series of 
events *occurring without the intervention of 
any personal agency. Such a conception 
was involved in the “sympathetic magic” 
that played such an important part in those 
days. In early society, the king was a 
magician and he appears to have risen to the 
throne by his proficienty in the eblack or 
white art, 


“SYMPATHETIC MAGIC” AND ITS BRANCHES 
EX PLAINED. 

The. principles involved in “sympathetic 
magic” are two :— 

(1) Like produces like, i.e., an affect 
resembles its cause, B 

(11) Things once in physical contact 
continue to act on each other from distant 
places after the severance of the contact., 

° : Sympathetic Magic 

(Law of Sympathy} 


Homeopathic or Imitative Magic 

(Law of Similarity) (Law of Contact) 

(The accompanying table shows the 
branches of sympathetic magic with their 
alternative names and the principles. upon 
which they are based). S 

The magician infers from the first prin- 
ciple, the law of similarity, that he can pro- 
duce any effect he likes by imitating it ; and 
from the second, the law of contact, that 
whatever he does to a material object affects 
equally the person with whom it was once in 
contact, whether it formed part of his body 
or not, In practice, the two principles are 
often combined,? 

From another point of view, sympathetic 
magic is divided into Private and Public, 
the former being practised for the benefit or 
jnjury of individuals, and the latter for 
public well-being, or injury to public 
enemies. l l 


Contagious Magic 


EXAMPLES OF PRIVATE HOMŒAPATHIC MAGIC 
_ OF IMAGE ANDOTHER THINGS, | 
As examples (mostly private) of “homceo- 
pathic magic” (see the table, supra‘, Dr. 
Frazer cites"tfie uses of an image, which is 
subjected to magical treatment in the belief 
that sufferings caused to it will produce like 


sufferings to the intended enemy, and its 
i e 


: For what precedes about magic, see Dr, 
Frazer's Golden Bough, (henceforth referred to as 
‘G") 3rd ed., pt. 1, Vol. 1, pp. 50-54. 
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destruction will cause his death, This 
practice was very widely -diffused all over 
the world, and still persists. Only a few 
instances are described, viz., its practice 
among the American Indians, “Malays, and 
~ Arabs of North Africa, as also- in Torres 
Straits, Borneo, China, Japan, . Australia, 
Burma, Africa, ancient and modern India, 
Egypt, Babylon, Scotland.1 The magical 
- image is also used’ in various countries for 
various ends, viz., to- get offspring, procure 
love, ensure food-supply; maintain , domestic 
harmony, heal diseases, and so forth.? 

Not merely image. but also various 
animals and objects, the tides, sun, moon, 
and stars, are magically treated, to yield- 
homeeopathically the desired results,® 


_ TABOOS COME UNDER SYMPATHETIC MAGIC. 


Not merely positive precepts::but °also 
negative ones, z.¢, prohibitions, form. part of 
this magic, the latter being termed ¢aboos and 
‘the former’ sorcery, Through these also 
operate the two principles of -similarity and 
contact. To cite instances: Camphor- 
hunters of Malay refrain from pounding 
their salt fine. The reason is that owing to 
the resemblance of salt to camphor, they 
believe that by the’ taboo they ensure that 
the grains of the camphor he seeks for will 
be large like their coarse salt. The infringe- 
ment of ine taboo would make the camphor 
fine like the pounded salt they use. a 

‘In most parts of ancient Italy, women 
were forbidden by law to carry their spindles 
openly, for any such action was believed to 
injure the crops. The belief probably was 
that the twirling of the spindle would twirl 
the corn-stalks.4 Hence, the taboo. 


EXAMPLES OF PRIVATE CONTAGIOUS MAGIC. : 


The second branch of sympathetic magic, 
viz “private contagious magic” is equally 
wide-spread. Only a few inStances need be 
noted : it is customary in many parts of the 
world to put extracted teeth in a place where 
they might come into contact'‘with a mouse 
ora rat, in the hope that through sympathy 
the teeth of-their former owner would become 


firm and excellent like those bf the rodents. 5 


This - belief © obtains: in Africa, Europe, 
America, India &c,;-with moré oċ less modi- 


G,, pt. I, Vol, I, pp. 55-p0. 
Ibid., 70-111. ai 
Ibid., 136-174. 

G. pt I, vol", pp rri ff, = 
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fications, Similarly, there are supefstitious 
practices in Yarious countries based on 
beliefs in sympathetic connexion between a 
wound and the weapon which inflicted it, 
a person and his clothes or foot-prints, and 
so forth.? 


TBE “PUBLIC MAGICIAN.” HIS ELEVATION TO 

| SOVEREIGNTY A BENEFIT TO EARLY SOCIETY, 

-Thus far we® have noticed instances of 
homceopathic or contagious magic practised 
for private ends, i.e., for the benefit or injury 
of individuals. But side by side with this 
may be found the practice of public magic 
for the good of the whole community or for 
the injury of the inimical ones. The magician 
ceases to,be a private practitioner and 
rises into a public functionary. He has to 
direct his attention to the properties of 
drugs and minerals, the causes .of rain and 
drought, of thunder and lightning, the 
changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the diurnal and annual journeys of 
the heavenly bodies, the mystery of life and 
death and such other things, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to make up‘ his 
peculiar outfit, He is expected, by ht 
magical rites, to secure objects of public 
utility—-supplying food, healing diseases, 
making and stopping rain, controlling the 


sun and wind, averting diseases and other 


scourges of society and so forth. The 
means that he dost are the same sympa- 
thetic magic with its two branches. The 
examples have been imported froma large 
number of countries and peoples all over the 
world.? The evolution of such a class 
of functionaries is, of great importance 
to political amd religious progress in 
early so¢iety. The public welfare being be- 
lieved to depend on the performance of magi- 
cal rites, they attain to a position of much 
influence and power,eand ‘may readily step 
up tothe,rank of chiefs or kings. The pro- 
fession draws to it the ablest men of the 
ttibe, who,.as- in other professions, drive to 
the wall their duller brethren by dint of 
their superior intelligence. This superiority 
depends, for the most part, howeves, on a 
command over the fallacies that impose upon 
thejr credulous and superstitious clients. 
Thus the ablest members of the profession 
become more or less conscious deceivers, 
though it is by no means the case that a 


1 G. pt. I, vol. I, pp. 74-214, 
2 G, pt. f, vol. I, pp. 244-331. 
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sorcerer Sis always an impostor. He often 
sincerely believes in his own wonderful 


powers; but this sincerity renders: him 
weaker than his roguish fellow-practitioners, 
It leaves him unarmed to ‘meet the many 
perils that beset htm. When his incantations 
fail, he is not ready to make plausible 
excuses like his knavish colleagues ; and 
before he invents one, he may be knocked 
on the head by his disappointed and angry 
clients, 1 


SUPREME POWER IN THE HANDS OF A PUBLIC 
MAGICIAN. THE RISE OF MONARCHY AND ITS 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS IN EARLY TIMES. 

The result is that at this stage of the 
social evolution, supreme power tends 
to fall into the hands of men of the 
sharpest intellect but the most unscrupulous 
character. If we strike a balance between 
the benefits they confer and the harms 
they perpetrate, the former will be found to 
greatly outweigh the latter, for more mischief 
has been wrought in the world by honest 
fools in high places than by intelligent ras- 
cals. A change may also come upon the 
SMrewd rogue, who, when-at the height of his 
ambition, may turn his thoughts and powers 
to the service of the public. In‘the field of 
politics the wily and hard-hearted intriguer 
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affording them an opportunity to devote 
themselves to the. pursuit:of knowledge, the 
miost potent instrument for ameliorating the 
lot of man., Intellectual progress follows 
closely on the -lieels of economic ‘progress, 
which receives‘ar immensé impulse from con- 
quests, ' The ancient Babylonians, Greeks, 
Romans and: Arabs may: be’ cited as wit- 
nesses, Japan bids‘fair to be a similar illus- 
tration of our’ times, Nor is it-an accident 
that in early.epochs the first great strides 
of civilization were made under monarchic 
and theocratic ‘governments, e. g, Egypt, 
Babylon, Peru. ‘It appeirs, therefore, that in 
the early stages of social evolution®*monatthy 
was the. best friend of humanity. © - 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE 
MAGICIAN’S PROGRESS TO THE THRONE. ° 
This:then is the line of the public magi- 
cian’s progress to the throne. Let us now, 
examine ‘the. actualities of savage societies, 
which are but early societies crystallized, and 
which might supply proofs of the ‘above 
process -of the miagiciah’s elevation : to 
kingship. ' - 


' TWO GROUPS OF INSTANCES DISTINGUISHED. _ , 


_ The instances that Dr., Frazer cites may 
be distinguished into two groups, one . of 


or victor may end by being a wise ruler, ag.,, which places before us persons who starting 


Julius Caesar and Augustus. The opposite 
has been the case wlth George III (who was 
of an opposite nature) under whom ‘took 
place the heaviest calamity in English his- 
tory, the breach with America, The eleva- 
tion of a magician to power substitutes a 
monarchy for the primitive democracy, or the 
oligarchy of elders common early socéeties, 
The concentration of power in dne man 
helps him to break through the tron chain of 
custom that drags down even the ablest man 
to the dead level of kis fellows. At this 
stage, even she whims of a tyrant may*prove 
beneficial. Once the tribe ceases to.be 
guided by: the timid ceunsels of elders, anf 
submits to the direction of a strong mind, it 
enters on a career of progress. Partly by 
force aad partly by the voluntary submission 


of the weaker.tribes, it acquires wealth and , 


slaves, which serves to relieve some classes 
from their perpetual struggle for existence, 


1 G., pt, Í, vol. I, pp. 214, Among the Latukas 
of the upper Nile, for instance, the unsuccessful rain- 
maker is often banished or killed. (G, p% I, vol. I, 


pP. 346.) 


as magicians in savage societies have been 
noticed to have. risen to chiefships or king- 
ships, while the other is directed to show that 
chiefsand kings’ very, often in savage societies, 
and even in many civilized societies of modern 
times, combine in themselves civil duties 
with those of public magicians. The latter 
comprises nearly all the examples-given by 
Dr. Frazer? leaving only one or two for the 
other group, 


e FIRST GROUP OF INSTANCES. 

People supposed to þe in close communi- 
cation with spirits,. pass for omnipotent 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile. . One 
of them became the richest and the most 
esteemed and dreaded chief of the Kic tribe 
through his skill in ventriloquism. * He had 
a cage from“Which were elicited roars of lions 
and howls of hyaenas, which were believed 
to be guarding his house and awaiting: his 
bidding to rush forth on enemies. 


8 
r G. pt. I, vol. fj pp. 214-219. 
2 G., pt. I, vol. I, ch. VI PP, 332.372. 
3 Gu pt. I, vok I, p. 347. ° 
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In the Lendu tribe of Cental Africa; the Banks’ Islands, -the position ‘of thé chief 
rain-maker almost invariably becomes a tended to become obscure.? © 


chief, 1 In the Northern New Hebrides, the son 
š does-not inherit the chiefship, but does so, 
SECOND GROUP OF INSTANCES. if thè father can manage to convince the 


= people that he has transferred to his son his 


supernatural power, his charms, : magical 
songs, stones and apparatus, and his 
knowledge of thé way to approach spiritual 
beings. ? 

. At Tana, there are hosts of ‘sacred men’ 
among whom the disease-makers are the 
most dreaded... They rie to a position of 
immense. wealth and influence. These 
rascals, according to Dr. Turnér, appear to 
be on the high road to. kingship and 
divinity.? ` 

The African, aborigines are’ still higher 
in the scale of culture, . and chieftainship 
and kingship) among them aré fully 
developed, and the evidence for their evolu- 
tion out of the magician, specially the rain- 
i maker, is com arativel lentiful.4 The 
duties. Some of them are very powerful in respect shown ns the AREN by those 

thier own and greaty feared by the neighbour- people is very great. Among the Ba-Yakas 

ing tribes.3In South-Eastern Australia indivi- = tribe of the Congo Free State, TAR 
duals possessing the greatest influence are the magicians ènjoy the. privilege of being 
sorceress, They are believed to have power exempt from justice.> The once of their 
to drive away wind and rain, heal the sick chiefs is associated with, and” appears to 
and bring down lightning and disease upon depend on, magical fictions. The chek 
objects of their own or others hatred.“ Sf the Ossidinge district in the Cameroons, 
+ hi me ae ea a sla re ee 2 to cite one among seferal instances; have, as 
gher level of culture than the Australian such very little ‘influence over their 


aborigines. Among them the constitution subjects; but should they be fetish-priests 
is still essentially democratic or oligarchic, as well, they wield a great authority.’ - Some 
and chiefship is only in embryo. Theonly chiefs in South Africa allowed none else to 
effective influence is that of the wizards, compete with them in ‘rain-making; lest a 
> 
who domineer over chiefs. In the Toaripi successful rain-maker sliould ‘atquire immense 
tribe of British New Guinea, the chiefs have influence sand ultimately displace them.” 
not necessarily supernatural SPONE but a The Matabeles of South Africa have witch- 
sorcerer is looked upon as a chief." . doctors with as great a power as that of 
__ Among the aborigines of the Melanesian . kings. The head of the tribe ' engages 
islands, the power of chiefs rests upon their viici dectors, with whom he _busies “him” 
supposed supernatural powers derived from self a certain portion of the year in com- 
the spirits or ghosts with which they hold pounding potions for. rain- making.® He is 
intercourse. If a chiefimposes a fine, itis held responsible not only for rain but also 


x ; 
t paid because the people fear his ghostly for various other natural phenomena disas. 
power. As soon as they begin to disbelieve 


= in this power, his authority toelevy fines is 


The aborigines of Central Australia are 
governed! by elders, who have to perform 
magical rites, some for the supply of food for 
the tribe, others for rain-fall or such other 
services to the community. Their:most im- 
portant function is to take charge of the 
sacred-store-house, containing the holy stones 
and sticks (churinga) with which'the souls of 
all the people, both living and dead, are sup- 
posed to be bound up. Civil duties, such as 
the infliction of punishment for breach of 
tribal custom, are no doubt attached to. their 
position as elders, but their principal func- 

Y tions are sacred or magical. ? 
- In South-Eastern Australia, the headmen 
are often, sometimes invariably, magicians, 
, magical rites being inseparable from their 


shaken. Such belief having failed inthe èe 3: G., pt. I, vol. J, pp. 338, 339 
2® Ibid., p. 339. K 
l 3 Ibid., pp. 34% 342. 
xr G. pt. I, vol. I. p. 348. 4 Ibid, p. 342. i 
2 Ibid., pp. 334, 335- eo. 5 Ibid, p. 348. 
3 Ibid., p. 336. e 6 Ibid., p. 349. 
4 Ibid 7 Ibid.pp. 350 ' 
5 Ibid. pP. 337, * œ - & Ibid, p 351. 
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trous to the people,—blight, locusts, drought, 
epidemics, dearth of milk in cows, &c. 
Cases are on record, which the chiefs 
have been exiled or put ee death for failure 
to supply remedies for the disasters,? 
Parallels of such punishments are found in 
the annals of ancient Scythia, Egpyt, Corea, 
China and Tonquin.? 


THE REGALIA OF KINGS ARE BUT TALISMANS 
OF THEIR PREDECESSORS, THE MAGICIANS. 
The regalia, according to Dr. Frazer, 

are the wonder-working talismans, which 
the kings’ even of “several modern civilized 
countries appear to have derived from their 
predecessors the magicians; and were per- 
haps viewed in this light in former days. 
In Malaya, a few talismans of the magicians 
are exactly analogus to the regalia of the 
king, and bear even the same names.4 The 
royal authority in some countries depends 
entirely upon the’ possession of the regalia, 
which. the rebels and deposed monarchs try 
to have by all means, eg. in . Southern 
Celebes.5 The very existence of the kingdom 
is supposed ‘to depend in Cambodia upon 
he regalia, which are committed to the 
Brahmanas for safe-keeping. They were 
supposed to have the same magical virtue in 
Egypt, Greece, Seema, and severa] other 
countries. ® . 


BELIEF IN TAE SUPERRATURAL POWERS OF 
KINGS SHARED BY THE ANCESTORS OF 
ALL THE ARYAN RACES. 

The belief in the magical or supernatural 
powers of kings to control the course of 
nature for the good of their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the gncestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Iraland.? A 
noteworthy instance of a relic of this belief 
is the notion that English kings can heal 
scrofula by their touch, This gift of healing 
"they are said to have “derived from Edward 
the Confesstr, while a similar gift of the 
French kings, from: Clovis or St. Louis.® 
But Dr, Frazer suspects these derivations, 


G, pt. 1, vol I, pp. 353, 354. 
Ibid, pp. 354) 355: 


G, pt. I, vol, I, p. 362. d 
Ibid., p. "363. 
Ibid., pp. 364, 365. 
Dr, Frazer cites instances from India, Sweden, 
Denmark, Ireland, and the Highlands Scotland. 
(Ibid., pp. 366-368.) 

g Ibid., pp, 366- -368, 370. i 
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Ibid., p. 364. ° 
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and holds the real origin to be with the 
“barbarous, nay savage, predecessors of the 
Saxon and Merovingian kings” who, accord- 
ing to him, possessed the same gift many 
ages before, 


“er 


THE SUM-TOLAL OF THE FORMER EVIDENCES. 


Kings appear thus tò have often been 
evolved out of magicians corresponding to 
the great social revolution in the rise of the 
sorcerers into monarchs, there was an intel- 
lectual revolution affecting the conception 
and functions of royalty. For in course of 
time, the fallacy of magic became apparent 
to the acuter minds, and religion emerged. 
In other words, the magician became priest, 
and performed now by appeals to the gods 
the things formerly done by him by his 
command over nature. The distinction 
between the human and the divine was, 
however, still blurred, or had scarcely 
emerged. Hence, the«priest-king was also 
looked upon as a god through the temporary 
or permanent possession of his whole tatune 
by a great and powerful spirit.? 


THE PRIORITY OF MAGIC TO RELIGION IN 
THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN THOUGHT. 

The priority of magic to religion implied 
in the subsequent emergence of religion just 
mentioned in the evolution of human thought 
is thus explairied: By religion Dr. Frazer 
understands, a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man, which are believed 
to control the course of ‘nature and human 
life. It consists of two elements, a theoreti- 
cal and a practical—a belief in the superior 
powers, and an attempt to please them. Of 
these, belief comes first, and leads toa cor- 
responding practice. The belief without the 
practice is no religion Sut mere theology, 
while the latter alone cannot also constitute 
religion. It is not necessary that the religi- 


ous practice should always be rituals; it 
The 


may lie in merely pure conduct. 
assumptions of magic and religion are 
radically conflicting. The former, like | 


science, looks upon the course of nature as 
rigid, whiJe, the. latter by the implication of 
a conscious, or personal agent, who can be 
propitiated, contemplates ‘the processes of 
nature as capable of modification. Magic, 
like religion deals, no doubt, with spirits, 


1 G., pt. I, vol. I. p. 370. 
2 Ibid., pp. $71,372 . 
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but it treats them as “inanimate agents, i.e., 
it constrains or coerces instead of conciliat- 
ing or propitiating them as religion would 
do.” It takes all personal beings whether 
human or divine as subject in the last 
resort to impersonal: forces which can be 
turned to account by one who knows how to 
manipulate them by proper spells and cere- 
monies, The opposition of principles between 
magic and religion had its counterpart in 
history in the antagonism between the priest 
and the magician, the former looking upon 
the latter as impious and blasphemous. ` But 
this antagonism seems to have appeared late 
in the hist@ry of religion, At an early time, 
they co-operated and were confused with 
each other, eg, in ancient Egypt, early 
India, modern Europe, &c., where the priest 
the good will of the gods by 


- prayer, and had also recourse to rites and 


forms of words believed to produce of 
themselves the desired result. This early 
fusion of magic and religion was not however 
the earliest phase of human thought. It was 
preceded by a still earlier one when magic 
existed without religion. The fundamental 
notions of magic and religion may confirm 
this view. The conception of personal agents 
is mere complex than a recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas, The very 
-beasts associate ideas of things that are like 
each other, or found together in their ex- 
perience ; but none attribute to them a belief 
that the phenomena of nature are worked by 


_ invisible animals or one prodigious animal. 


Ww 


i 


Three stages of evolution are therefore dis- 
tinguished. First, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion ; second, a stage in 
which the two co-operated and to some ex- 
tent, were confused ; and third, a stage, in 
which their radical difference was recognized. 


INDUCTIVE PROOF CONFIRMING THE DEDUCTIVE, 


The deductive inference regarding the 
priority of magic is confirmed inductively by 
the fact that among the Australian aborigines, 
the rudest savages regarding whom we have 
accurate information, magic is universally 
practised, but religion is almost ewmknown,? 
This is only a landmark of a primitive phase 
cf human thought through which the savage 
as well as the civilized races of the world had 
all to pass. There had beensan Age of Magic 
before religion emerged, Thè solid substra- 


Iı For the evidence seg Dr. Frazer’s Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. I. pp. 141-146, 


„magician predecessors many ages ago,’ 


tum of belief in the efficacy of magic Among 
the ignorant and superstitious who constitute 
the vast majority of mankind, may: be an in- 
dication of this ruder and earlier aspect of 
the human mind. ; o 


RELIGION EVOLVING OUT OF THE INEFFICACY 
OF MAGIC. pa 
In course of time, the inefficacy of magic 
became gradually apparent and religion 
evolved. Man could no longer believe that 
he was guiding the course of nature by his 
supernatural powers. He saw that it went 
on without him and Without heeding his 
commands, It must then be worked by in- 
visible beings superior to him. To these 
beings he now resigned himself, beseeching 
and propitiating him for all good things, 
instead of depending .-upon his own supposed 
powers. ? 


SECTION IV. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE MAGICIAN-THEORY 
° To INDIA. 


Dr, Frazer makes this generalization in 
his chapter on“ Magicians as ‘Kings®” that the 


bslief that the kings possess magical or" 


supernatural powers by which they can confer 
material benefits on their subjects seems to 
have been shared by the ancestors of all the 
Aryan races from India to Ireland, and it has 
left clear traces of itself in England „down to 
modern times ; and draws this conclusion 
from the supposed gift of healing by touch 
of English and French kings that they had 
He 
instances some other countries which he also 
considers as coming within the application of 
his thepry. With regard to “the supposed 
supernatural powers of ancient Hindu kings, 
he quotes the Laws of Manu: “In that 
country where the king avoids taking the 


“property of mortal sinrers, men are born in 
‘due timè and are long-lived. Ang the crops 


of the, husbandmen spring up, each as it was 
sown, and the childrendie not, and no mis- 
shaped offspring is born,4” 


PUBLIC MAGIC IN INDIA, 


Under “public magic” he refers to the 
thagical control of rain among the Hindus of 
the Central Provinces who believe that a 


1 For the evolution of religion after magic, see 
G. pt. I. vol I. Chap. IV.. pp. 220-243. 

2 G., Ptali vol. I, ch. VI. 

3 Ibid, pp. 366. 370. 

4 The Laws of Manu (S.B.E), LX, 246. 
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` 
twin can save the crops from the ravages of 
hail and’ heavy’ rain if he only paints 
‘his right buttock black and his left buttock 


some other ‘colour, and thus adorned goes: 


and stands in the direction of the wind,® 


He also refers to the rules observed by a’ 


Brahmana student, performing the Sdékvari- 
vrata (a kind ‘of. vow) for varying periods 
determined in each. case, preparatory to his 
study .of the Mahdndmnt verses of the 
Sdmaveda, The virtue of the verses, the 
Sūtra? says, lies in water, and the perform- 
ance of the vow “involves, among many 
others, directions for touching water and 
refraining therefrom at certain, times, eating 
dark food, wearing dark clothes and. so 
forth. After the accomplishment of this 
vow, the.god Parjanya, it is stated, sends 
rain at the wish of the student. Prof. 
Oldenberg points out that “all these 
rules are intended to bring the Brahmana 
into union with water, to make him, as it 
were, an ally of the water powers and to 
guard him against their hostility. “The black 
garments and the black food have the same 
significance ; no one will doubt that they 
refer to the’ratn-clouds when he, remembers 
that a black victim is -sacrificed. to procure 
rain 5 “tt is black; for such is the nature of 
rain? In respect of-another rain-charm it is 
said plainly, “He puts, on a black ‘garment 
edged with black, for Such is the nature of 
rain.’ We may therefore assume that here in 
the circle of ideas and ordinances of the Vedic 
schools, there have been preserved magical 
practices of the most remote antiquity, which 
were intended to prepare the rain-miaker for 
his office and ‘dedicate hin? to it”? e 

Again, in Muzaffarnagar, a fown of the 
Punjab, the people, during excessive rains, 
draw a figure of the sage Agastya, on a loin- 
æ cloth and put it out im the rain, or 
figure onthe outside of the house ‘in order’ 
that rain may wash it: off.. This sage is a 
great personage in the folklore of the pedple. 
It is supposed that as soon'as he feels in 
effigy the hardships of wet weather, he exer- 
cises his power Of stopping rain.* 


I Ga pt. I, vol. I, p. 269 ‘quoting’ M.N. Penker 
swami, “Superstitions among Hindus in the Central 
Provinces,” Indian Antiquary, XXVIII (1899), p. rrr. 

2 Gobhila-Grihya-Siitra (§.B.E.), IH, 2. 

3 G. pt, I, vol, I. pp. 269, 270 Pie H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des veda, pp. 420 ff. » 

4 G., pt. I, Vol i p. 296 qudting W. Crooke, 


paint his” 
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= When rain is wanted at.-Chhatarpur, a 
Native state in Bundelcund, they paint on .a 
wall facing east two figures with legs up and 
heads dowp, one representing Indra and the 
other Megha-Raja the lord of rain. It is 
believed that in this uncomfortable position; ® 
they--will be compelled to, send coun the 
showers, t 

„A sun-charm is held by Dr: Piri to 
consist in the-offering made by the Brahmana 
in the morning, for it is written in the 
Satapatha-Brāhmana that “‘assuredly the sun, 
would not rise were he not to make the offer- ` 
ing.” 2 


CONFUSION OF MAGIC AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT , 

© INDIA, REPRESENTING THE SECOND STAGE IN “ 
THE EVOLUTION OF MAGIC. THE’ CONFU- 
- SION LASTS UP TO MODERN TIMES. 

e As indicative of the formerly explain- - 
ed second stage in the evolution of magic, X 
reference is made to the earliest sacrificłal 
ritual, of which we have detailed infor- 
mation, as being provided with practices , 
that breathe the spirit of the most primitive 
magic.®? The rites performed on special 
occasions such ‘as marriage, initiation, and 
the anointment of a king are models of 
magic of every kind of the highést anti- 


‘quity.4. The sacrifices detailed in the 
Brahmanas are interfused with magic. The 
Samavidhana-Braihmana, the. Adbhvuta- 


Brahmana which forms part of the Shad-, 
vimnsa-Brahmana®, and the -Kausika-Siitra ° ` 
are really handbooks of incantations and 
sorcery. In the introduction to the transla- 4 
tion’ of the last named book, ‘Dr, W. Caland 
remarks, “He who has been wont to regard 
the ancient Hindus as a highly civilised 
people, famed for their philosophical systems, 
their dramatic poetry, their epic lays, will be 
surprised when he makes the acquaintance 
of their magical ritual, and will perceive that 
hitherto he has known the old Hindu people 


Popülar Religion, „and Folklore of. Northern India 
(1896), l, p. 76. ¿ 
pt. I, vol. 1, pp. 296, 297 quoting W. 

Groote, Popular Religion and F olklore of ‘Northern 
India, (189%, è, p. 74. i 

_2 Satapatha-Brāhmana, fransiaied by J. Eggeling 
pt. a 328 (S. B. E. vol. XID). 

G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 228 quoting H. Oldenberg, 

Die Religion des Veda, p. 59. Also. 

4: Ibid., quotinggtbid., p. 477 &e l 

5 Sylvain Lévi, La Doctrine du. Sacrifice dans 
les Hrghmanas (1898), p. 129. 

6 W. Caland, Altindisehes Zauberritual, P» IX, 
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from one side only. He will find that he 
here stumbles on the lowest strata of Vedic 
culture and will be astonished at the agree- 
ment between the magic ritual,of the old 
_ Vedasand the shamanism of the so-called 
savage, Ifwedrop the peculiar Hindu ex- 
pressions and technical terms and imagine a 
shaman instead of a Brahmana, we could 
almost fancy that we have a magical book 
belonging. to one of the tribes of North 
American red-skins.”? So also Prof. M. 
. Bloomfield : “Witchcraft has penetrated 
-and has become intimately blended with 
the holiest Vedic rites ; the broad current of 
popular relfsion and superstition has infiltrat- 
ed itself through numberless channels into the 
‘higher religion that is presented by the 
Brahmana priests, and it may be presumed 
that the priests were neither able to cleatse 
their own religious beliefs from the mass of 
folk-belief with which it was surrounded, nor 
is it at all likely that they found it in their 
interest to do so’? The very name of 
Brahmana according to some good authori- 
ties, -is derived from drahman “a magical 
spell,” from which the Brahmana seems to 
have been a magician before he wasa priest.” 
The Mantrasastri claims to effect by mantras 
much more than any magician ever pretends 
to accomplish. He is even superior to the 
gods and can make gods, goddesses, imps, 
and demons carry out his behests. Hence 
the following saying is everywhere current in 
India. “The whole universe is subject to the 
gods ; the gods are subject to. the mantras ; 
the mantras to the Brahmanas : therefore, 
the Brahmanas are our gods .”4 Even up 
to .the present day, the great Hindu trinity 
is subject to the sorcerers who by means of 
their spells exercise such a power over the 
mightiest gods that they are bound to do 
whatever they may please to order them.® 


INCARNATION OF THE DIETY, TEMPORARY OR 
PERMANENT. 


Deification of the magician-king is the 


I As quoted in G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 229. 

2 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, 
ppe xiv. ff. (S. B. E. vol.xlii) quoted in G., loc, cit. 

3 ©. Schrader, Reallexiken der “indo-germani- 
schen Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 637 ff. 

4 Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life 
in India (1883), pp. 201, 202 and 202 f.n. (G, pt. I, 
vol. I, pp. 225, 226. } ¢ . | 

5 G., pt. I, vol. I, p. 225, quoting J. A. Dubois, 
Moeurs institutions et ceremonies des peuples de 
l'Indo (Paris, 1825), II, 8oeff. : 

a 


`” tions. 


: ? 
final step in hig progress. The conception 
of human incarnation is, as already pointed 
out, common in early societies and the divi- 
nity of the king is but one of its manifesta- 
No country in the world -is perhaps 
so prolific of human gods, and nowhere else 
has the divine grace been poured out in so 
great a measure on all classes of society from 
kings down to mil&men as in India. 


TEMPORARY DEIFICATION. - 
A Brahmana householder who performs the 


regular bi-monthly sacgifices is supposed 
thereby to become a deity for the time 
being.! “He who is conscerated becomes 


both Vishnu and a sacrificer,"* Among the 
Kuruvikkaranas, a class of bird-catchers and 
beggars in Southern India, the goddess’ Kali 
is supposed to descend upon the priest for 
a time? The Takhas on the borders of 
Kashmir have prophets who become inspired 
and communicate with the deity, 


PERMANENT DEIFICATION, 


Among the Todas of the Nilgiris; the 
dairy is a sanctuary and the milkmana god. 
“Every king in India is regarded as little 
short of a present god”! and the Hindu law- 
book of Manu goes further and says that 
“even an infant king must not be despised 
fyom an idea that he is a mere mortal ; for 
he is a great deity jn human forms The 
same treatise lays down that a Braéhmana 
“whether ignorant or learned is a great divi- 
nity, just as fire,;whether carried forth (for the 
performance of a burnt-oblation) or not 
carried forth, is a great divinity 85 and 
“though he employs himself, in all sorts of 
mean @ccupations, he must be honoured in 
every way ; for every Brahmana is a very 
great deity.”® The Setepatha-Brihmana 


1 and 2G., pt. I, vol. J, B. 380, quoting Eggeling’s 
transl. of Satapatha-Brahmana. (S. B.eE.), pt. II, 
pp. 43942442039. l 

p lbid. p. 382 quoting E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, LV, 187. 

4 Ibid., p. 383 quoting C. F. Oldham, “The 
Nagas,” J. R. A. S. r901, pp. 463,465 ff, 467,470 f. 
The Takhas are, according to Oldham, desceadants 
of Nagas of the Mahabharata. 
® 5 Ibid, p. 402 citing among others W. E. 
Marshalls Travels. amongst the Todas (London, 
1873), pp. 136,137. at nN 

6 Ibid, p. 403 quoting Monier Williams Religious 
Life and Thought in India, p. 259. 

7 G. loc. cit, quoting Manu (S.B.E.), VIL slk. 8, 

8 G., Ibid., quoting Ibid., IX, 317. 

9 G. Ibid, quoting Ibid, IX, 319. 
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‘ 
records a -similar-view : “Verily, there are 
two kinds of gods ; for, indeed, the gods are 
the gods; and the Brahmanas who have 
studied, and teach sacred lore are the human 
gods, The sacrifice of these is divided into 
two kinds : oblations constitute the sacrifice 
to the gods ; and gifts to the priests, that to 
the human-gods, the Bralymanas who have 
studied and teach sacred lore’? The spiri- 
tual power of the priest purohita of a village 
community is described by Monier Williams 
as unbounded : “His angeris as terrible as 
that of the gods. His blessing makes rich, 
his curse withers. Nay, more he is him- 
self actually worshipped as a god. No 
marvel, no prodigy in nature is believed 
to be beyond the limits of his power to 
accomplish. If the priest were to threaten 
to bring down the sun from the sky or 
arrest it inits daily course in the heavens, 
no villager would for a moment doubt his 
ability to do so?. A sect in Orissa some 
years ago worshipped the late Queen Victoria 
in her lifetime as their chief deity and to this 
_day all living persons noted for strength, 
valour, or miraculous powers run the risk of 
being worshipped as gods. Nikkal Sen 
was the deity ofa sect in the Punjab. He 
was no other than the brave General 
‘Nicholson.4 At Benares, a celebrated deity 
was imearnate in Syami Bhaskaranandji 
Sarasvati, who was worshipped in temples 
during his life and had other temples erected 


1 G, pt. I. vol. I. p. 403 quoting Satapatha- 
Brahmana (S.B.E.), pt. 1, pp. 309 ff. ; cf. Ibid, pt. H, 
Pe 341. 


_ 2 Monier Williams’ Religiéus Life and® Thought 
in India, p. 457, ? 


3 Monier Williams, op. cit, p. 759. 
4 Ibid, p. 260, 
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to him since his death? The Lingayat 
priests are worshipped as divinities and con- 
sidered superior ever to Siva.? In 19090,a 
hill man ineVizagapatam gave out that he 
was an incarnate god and gathered five 
thousand devotees, who resisted even to the 
shedding of blood the armed force sent by 
the Government to suppress the, movement.” 
At Chinchvad, a small town about ten miles 
from Poona in southern India, there is a 
family of whom one in each generation is 
believed by a large number of Mahrattas to 
be god Ganapati in flesh and blood.® A 
Hindu sect which has many representatives 
in Bombay and Central India regards its 
spiritual chiefs or Maharajas as incarnations 
of Krishna, giving them homage including 
offering of incense, fruits, flowers, and waving 
ofe lights, just as they do to the god 
Krishna,® 

(To be continued). f 


t Dr. Frazer (op. cit, p. 404) borrows the des- 
cription from the Rev. Dr, A. M. Fairbiirn, who knew 
the Svami personally (Contemporary Review, June, 
199, p. 768). Also Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath, B.A., 
‘Hinduism Ancient and Modern’ (Meerut, 1905), pp. 
94 ff. The difference between god and a mad man, or 
a criminal, says Dr. Frazer, is often merely a question 
of latitude and longitude. 

2 E.Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India, iv, 236, 280, (G. pt. I, vol. I, p. 404.) 

3 E. Thurston’s, Ethnographic Notes in Southern 
India (Madras, 1906), p. 301. (G. pt. I, vol. I, p. 405), 

4 Dr. Frazer (Ibid, p. 405) writes “Poona in 
western India.” It should of course be “in southern 
India.” 

5 Among other references, Captain Edward 
Moor’s ‘Account of an Hereditary Living Deity’ in the 
Asiatic Researches, VII (London, 1803), pp. 381-395 
and Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency XVIII, pt. 
II. (Bombay, 1885), pp. 125 ff. 

6 Monier Williams, op. cit, pp. 136 ff. Also 
History of the Sect ofthe Maharajas or Vallabha- 
charyas (frubner Series, London, 1865)—(G., pt. 1, 
vol., 407.) 





* CROSS CURRENTS IN MODERN LIBE AND LITERATURE 


“HE entire field of literature today? both 
in the West as well asin the East, is 
dominated by socialistic literature. 

Take the names of the best modern writers 
in England: Bernard Shaw, IJ. G. Wells, 
L. T. Hobhouse, Bosanquet,’Sydney Webb, 


Hilaire Bellock, Mallet, Lowis Dickinson 
and others—the bulk of their writings is 
on social subjeqts. In Bengali literature, 
social problenis and social topics are being 
more and more takenup by modern 
writers. One may dturally pause to 
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. the consciousness of man far far 
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think therefore, what the reasons may be 
for this sudden ascendancy of social themes 
in all kinds of literary productions. In the 


" literature of the past, these themes had 


hardly any place ; the feelings and actions 
of the individual man and woman formed 


© the chief motif of plays, fictions and short 


stories. Now the case is the reverse. So 
the question bas to be fully considered : 
why has the literature of to-day taken this 
distinctive socialistic turn ? 

The reason is on the surface. Never 
before in the history of the world, had 
civilised society had such a thorough 
shake-up as it has been having for the last 
three or foyr centuries. Society is like a 
tempest-tossed sea; the whole of it is in 
disturbance. “Being’s Flood and Action’s 
storm” are lashing up huge billows of 
change in it, which are coming one after 
another in rapid’ succession. - This dynanric 
in society in place of the medizval static 
order, this seething unrest, this incessant 
weather-disturbance, forces society upon 
more 
strongly than ever and hence the expres- 
sion of that consciousness, on the artistic 
and literary side, is wrought in its very 


| texture by social facts and social problems. 


But this surface-view and surface-expla- 
nation of such a question of moment are 
not enough. The equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed at other times, social 
earthquakes have been hatched but no 


- seismographic records in literature are to 


be found on sucha large scale as they are 
found now. For, the average social man 
1s more intensely individualistic today than 
he was a century before; he takes off the 
label which society fixeson him and 
emerges out of the ‘class’-category a 
unique type and temperament, not to be 
confounded with any other type of indivi- 
dualin the world. This rank individual- 
ism is at the basis of all social experiments 
—this free selfassertion of the individual, 
So, what is called socialistic literature 
may, from this view-point, be fitly called 
individualistic -literature. One wonders 
where one may draw the bounding line 
between the two—they seem to be so in- 


- Separably connected. One pre$u®poses the 


other. Society, inasmuch as it if dynamic, is 

an aggregate of individual units which form 

various atomic combinations and build up 

compounds of consciousngss in every line of 

life and thought. Individuals, inasmuch as 

they act and react on one another and are 
e . 
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mutually related, form various _ self-con- 
scious selective groups and build up larger 


and larger wholes’ until the entire cosmic 
humanity is embraced. But all this sounds 
extremely paradoxical, although paradox 
itis not. So I must proceed to explain the 
why and wherefore of this phenomenon 
which pervades and permeates the whole 
range of modern literature. 7 

In Europe, the, entire history of the 
modern era from the fourteenth century 
on, may be viewed as an awakening of the 
spirit of reflection, as a revolt against 
authority and tradition, and as a protest 
against both absolutism on the one hand 
and collectivism on the other. Democracy 
versus absolutism, .nationalism versus 
ecclesiasticism gradually settled the con- 
flict in favour of the former. The principle 
of subordination, the prevailing principle 
of the Middle Ages receded ; the principle of 
freedom of thought, of feeling and of action, 
gained ground. 

For a time, Individual Reason became 
the sole authority in all matters. Reason 
proudly sat upon the throne once occupied 
by ecclesiastical authority: she believed 
herself competent to solve all problems for 
she thought she could explain the universe. ` 
That was in the eighteenth century period 
ofenlightenment, when the spirit of criti- 
cism walked abroad undermining tradition 
and authority of every kind. 

But the spirit of criticism, onge fully 
awakened and quickened, could not long 
stop at reason. It soon began to ques- 
tion its claims. It asked: Can reason 
venture alone on the sea of speculation ? 
Has the seaworthiness of the vessel been 
properly tested ? Doubts thronged in the 
humane mind. Phe claims of reason weré 
found to tæ too ambitious, too hollow and 
inadequate therefore. Knowledge became 
strictly restricted tothe field of experience 


‘and therefore sciencesgrew at an amazing- 
ly rapi rate shoving off philosophy and» 


all questions of ultimates into thè lumber- 
roeni of idle speculation along with intui- 
tions, instincts and such like psychic ele- 
meuts, all mixed up pell-mellin a confused 
heap. The age of generalisation was gone; 
the age of specialisation began. ° 

e Materialism, as a world-view, was 
worked out in consequence of this aversion 
from philosophy. A world-construction 
out of atoms (or later, out of electrons ) 
was simple enough and as soon as the 
theory ofevolution was ushered in, mate- 
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rialism joined hands to it and evolution- 
istic materialism became the creed of the 
new scientific enlightenment. It was no- 
thing more or less than a system of meta- 
physics, although the majority of scienti- 
fic thinkers tought shy of metaphysics, 
wishing to pluck it out of the hu- 
man heart, which was very hard todo 
indeed. For materialism is based on cer- 
tain theories and not on scientifically 
proved facts. The theories of matter, the 
theories of life, are not as yet justified and 
supported by the facts of science. Hence 
the most cautious scientists, apprehending 
that the bounding lines of physics and 
metaphysics may overlap each other soon- 
er or later, strongly repudiate the attempt 
to build.a theory of the universe ora 
theory of life on the lines followed by Evo- 
lutionistic materialism. Such cautions in 
the camp of science prove however use- 
Jess. The correlation of sciences is more 
and more established and a new methodo- 
logy is being worked out and constructed. 
Just as steam has very effectively demo- 
lished the artificial geographical boun- 
daries of countries and continents of the 
-~-world, so the rapid strides with which 
science is advancing will make powerful 
-and unobstructed encroachments upon 
other fields of enquiry. 

For instance, we may or may not accept 
a material interpretation of the universe, 
but weeannot but aceept the evolutionary 
conception, the conception in a word, that 
things arenot made but grow. For this 
conception is the lord of all our thinking ; 
its application is in all fields of enquiry, 
in literature and art, in religion, in society, 
in government and law, etc. 

It must be ‘admitted tĦat it is aenisfor- 
tune to a country, where philosdphy takes 
no bread. At the same time, it is a favour- 
. able symptom that modern thinkers now 
fight shy of systemebuilding. It is 

true, thergfore, that the modern nfan does 
not care for a conception of man’s relgtion 
with the universe, for the why and whére- 
fore of things, for the explanation of fun- 
damental problems. He does care for 
these things a great deal, but he cares 
more for an intensive search of life, for 
facts and experiences. His philosophy 
must therefore. be a philosophy of life. 
Such a philosophy cannot rest content 
with building any system of a static kind, 
wher life and its phenomena are dynamic 
and ever changeful. We come, conse- 


not ® 
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quently, to another paradox, like the one 
we started with in the beginning of this 
article, that the modern. world despises 
philosophy and at the same time clings 
more firmby toit than ever. Materialism 
asa system is therefore failing to win its 
way into the camp of the scientists them- © 
selves, who have given it birth. There are 
abundant symptoms of a growing faith in 
a world ofideas as witness the interest in 
psychic research, etc., crude expressions, 
however, of revolt against materialism. 

As I said before, the socialistic man is 
most individualistic, so I say now that the 
philosophical man is most practical, or 
rather believes most in investigations that 
promise practical results. The modern 
man holds that knowledge itself must be 
put to practical tests; and the philosophy 
of ‘Pragmatism’ which makes the practical 
teSt the criterion of truth has therefore ¥ 
been quite a recent development. It is 
another very characteristic sign of the 
times that counter tendencies are thus 
running side by side and are actingand . 
reacting on one another in modern life and 
thought. | l 

The question of philosophy, therefore, 
to my mind, is in essence the same ques- 
tion with which I started. The géneralis- 
ing tendency of philosophy aims at system- 
building. The particularising tendency 
aims at overthrowing systems and making 
the practical test the ultimate one or , 
rather making realities and their correla- ` 
tive analysis, the basis of philosophy. 

The same tendencies have affected reli- , 
gion. The old dogmatic theology is prac- 
tically dead everywhere. Still churches 
grow and sects multiply. The socialistic 
side of religion is represented by churches 
and sects; the individualistic side by the 
gradual abolition of dogmas and creeds on 
which alone sects and communities cau 
stand. The multiplication of sects is how- 
ever a sure test that sectarianism is not 
being advocated, yet at the same-time it 
cannot be dispensed with. : 

It must not, for one moment, be sup- , 
posed that I have been all along trying to 
draw a picture of the western world in 
matters “of thought, science, religion — 
and other departments. The same picture 
holds true and good in Bengal also. 
Socialistic literature, as I have said, 
forms the greate bulk of Bengali litera- 
ture. -The same problems of socialism and 
individualism are at work here also. Al- 
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though there has been little of scientific 
progress here, there has been a revolt 
against traditional authorities, a growth 
ot the critical spirit. We passed through 
a similar period of rational jllumination 
in the ages of Raja Rammohan Koy and 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. There 
wasa period of Renaissance then; there 
‘was also a period of Reformation after- 
wards. We built a creed of religion, we 
broke it again. Religious sects have 
amply multiplied within halfa century and 
are stillin process of tormation. Modern- 
ism has thus affected the East no less than 
the West. But the expression of it by the 
East has been very feeble for many reasons. 
Life, under political and social conditions 
as we are in, is bound to be feeble. There 
is hardly any other kind of activity except 
that of thought. And thought without 
action is like soul without body. Thessoul 
of the East has awakened, not its body. 
‘It is still in slumber. 

Well, in the political and economic 
spheres in the West, we notice the same 
tendencies. There is the tendency of poli- 
tical and economic individualism on the 
one hand and of political and economic 
collectivism on the other. Political indivi- 
dualism may degenerate into political 
selfishness. The combination of self-seek- 
ing individuals,—the ‘representatives’, the 
‘bosses’,—may thwart the will of the people. 
Hence, reforms are gradually evolving to 
correct these evils. But still individualism 
cannot be set aside on the mere ground of 
these evils. Individualism and the organ- 
isation of En Masse have to go side by 
side. One presupposes the other. One cor- 
rects the other. One is the counterpart 
and the correlative of the other. 
Economic individualism has also been 
not an unmixed blessing. Unrestricted 
individualism has defeated the very object 
of individualism. To think of the clashe? 
between capital and labour is awful. The 
rights of the weaker go to the wall every- 
day ; they have to bear the strong man’s 
burden. Therefore, working men’s unions, 
trade unionism, socialism and syndicalism 
and all kinds of economic programmes are 
on foot. They are all up të Mire the in- 
equalities in the distribution ‘of wealth, to 
prevent the exploitation of the weaker by 
the stronger. But do all, these attempts 
while reacting againstythe ‘laisser faire’ 
doctrine, aim at killing eindividualism by 
striking it at its, very roots? No. There 
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have rather been protests against selfish 
and uunrestrigted individualism, not pro- 
tests against individualism itself. For, as 
I said at the outset, socialistic experiments 
are based on a broad conception of indivi- 
dualism. Even those who preach most 
violently against selfishness and egoism in 
the scheme of society or politics like 
Tolstoy or Rabindranath Tagore and such 
other absolutes pacifists, are prophets of 
individualism, its most staunch defenders. 
For they speak against ‘organised selfish- 
ness,’ which crushes the individual. They 
are for freeing the individual from all 
pressure of organisation. The philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, defended individualism 
on evolutionistic grounds. In his opinion, 
all-embracing state-fanctions characterise 
alow social type. Nietzsche, the extreme 
German individualist, is another defender 
ofit. But no one among these prophets 
and intellectuals, believes in unrestricted 
individualism, They all repudiate it. Even 
does Nietzsche, in whose scheme of life there 
is no place of sympathy towards the weak 
and the unfit, the defective and the delin- 
quent. He believed in ‘overmen’, not in 
the rabble. He was for a governmentem 
where the overmen must have the upper 
hand. He therefore was no advocate of un- 
restricted individualism, as bas been mis- 
takenly thought of by many who con- ? 
‘found his overmanism with anarchism. 
I must now come to my starémng-point 
again. The tendency of modern times is 
neither towards over-socialisation, nor to- 
wards over-individualisation, The tenden- 
cy is rather marked by the individualisa- 
tion of social ends and socialisation of in- 
dividual ends. In a word, the modern 
-world is seeking for a harmony between the 
two, thé individual and the En Masse. 
The new literature, in which the above 
tendency is most marked, is, therefore, 
from one view-poiné socialistic, and indi. 
viduafistic from another view-point. It 
bursts the bonds that civilisation has 
woven for the individual—‘The Doll’s 
Houses’ and the ‘Pillars of Society.’ 
It lays bare the souls of the individuals 
struggling against unmeaning fetters. 
This is the motif of the ‘social dramas’ ' 
which like an epidemic have spread from { 
one end of the world to the other. 
In Scandinavia, Ibsen and Strindberg ; 
in Germany, Hauptmann and Sudermann; 
in England, Bernard Shaw and Galsworthy ; 
in France, Brieux and Maeterlinck; in Italy 
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D'Annunzio; in Russia, Tschekoffand Leonid 
Andriev ; and in Bengal, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Sarajubala, are names of the 
greatest writers of social dramas in the 
world to-day. They are all for strong in- 
dividualism but all against over-indivi- 
dualisation. They are really for dynamic, 
creative, cosmic individualism. ‘That in- 
: dividualism, however, is still a ‘far off di- 
vine event’ whose consummation is devout- 
ly to be wished for. The stage of higher 
individual freedom, the stage of citizen- 
. ship, as Hobhouse calls it, at which the 


individual freely approves of the Social- 
“ee 
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Union, is yet far off. The freedom o the 
individual must harmonise with the free- 
dom of the whole—this is the kernel of 
the whole social problem today. Modern 
Literature has not yet tackled this pro- 
blem. It has only been partially and to 
some extent treated by the Bengali writers. 
The key of this new harmony, we believe, 
is in the hands of the East; the East 
must deliver it unto the hands of the West, 
when the occasion rises for it. That is 
however a mere hope, not a fulfilment. 


AJITKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY. 
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Education as a Factor in Industrial 
Development 


is the title of an article contributed to 
»the Mysore Economic Journal for May by 
. Prot. B. Mukherjee. - 
The want of industrial efficiency of the 
laborer, is, in Prof Mukherjee’s opinion, 
the foremost difficulty in the path of In- 
dustrial development in India. The indus» 
trial efficiency of the, laborers depends 
upon : 
(a) Industrial Training which includes : 
1. General Education. ‘ 
2. ~ Technical Education. 
3. Commercial Education. et 

(b) Health and Strength of the people: 
1. Physical. 

.* 2. Mental, « m 
_8. Moral. ee 
` {e) Other various causes. j 


It might be asked how does general edu- 
cation promote industries? By ‘acting 
wélirectly or indirectly upon the character of 

the personeeducated. 


Directly it promotes, what Professor Masshall 
calls, “general ability” which is “the power to ‘be 
able to bear many things at a'time, to have every- 
thing ready when wanted, to act promptly and show 
resource when anything goes wrong, to accommodate 
oneself Quickly to changes in details of the work 
done, to be steady and trustworthy, to have always 
a reserve of force which will come out in emergency. 

Indirectly, it stimylates the mental activity of 
the workman. “It fosters in him a habit of wise 
inquisitiveness, 1t makes him more intelligent, more 
ready, more trustworthy in his ordinary work, it 
raises the tone of his life in working hours and out 
of working hours.”’ i p 
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There is much truth in the following 
observations of the writer : 
Education is really a national investment that 


more than pays its way. It.makes men think, it 
increases the brain-power and the intellectual capital 


of the nation, the greatest of all powers. The real sa 


object of a sound system of education is rational 
strength and progress first, and individual culture 
next. It increases the value of human life and makes 
men see life steadily and see it whole. It increases 
their telescopic faculty and promotes the acquisition 
of those qualities of the head and heart which make 
for a really great nation. Renan remarked: “What 
defeated Frenchmen in the Franco-German War? 
Not Moltke, not Bismarck, but the mind, the high 
seriousness, the method; the thought of Germany. 
It was Luther, Kant, Fichte, Hegel-who fought with 
us in the Franco-German War,” 

In India, education breaks down the artificial 
angularities of the caste system and makes men 
equal and tree—free from the disqualifications and 
disabilities of the blue laws of a coercive social 
systeni. 

In India the home is hardly a place where the 
child can hope for any education at all, Except 
among the richer classes, the conditions which 
surround the lives of the mass of the people are most 
trying. Poverty leaves little leisure to the parents 
and drives them both to labour for life for most of 
the day. Thisleaves them hardly any opportunity 
or inclination to look after their children with that 
care and attention which alone can produce any 
good result. 

Where thegiqme performs its educative- functions 
most satisfactorily, even there, the school is needed 
to supplement the efforts of the home. Hence the 
importance and responsibility of the school is every- 
where great. But when, the home fails to fulfil its 
natural functions properly, as in India, and when 
even the robust optimist is disheartened in thinking 
ofthe time that mest elapse before the home can 
‘be properly fitted for its task, the responsibility of 

‘ e f 
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the school—it will hardly be disputed—becomes of a desire to live, and if what I say is true of individu- 
supreme importance, which, it would be certainly als (as undoubte@ly it is) why should it not be 
a folly—almost a crime—to shirk. equally true of nations, who are but assemblages of 


; : . ; individuals ? 
Yet, inspite of all this necessity for educa- The sole aim of all national activity, therefore, is 
tion, some of our countrymen} who have the maintenance of a free, unhampered, universally 
~ had the benefits of western education, and progressive existence and the ability to attain this 
who profess to be educated themselves, end is, as with every other nation, our greatest need. 


: The first thing that India wants is the determina- 
ieee: that the working classes or the mass- tion to live as a nation. So longas we do not have 


es need have no acquaintance with the this determination, we shall not struggle and with- 
_ three R’s because, torsooth, the tran- out struggle there “is no existence. 1t is only when 
quility and the peace of society will then we struggle for life that we will become acquainted 


ES E with our national drawbacks, and it is only when 

be J ecopardised i we realise our weaknesses that we will get to es 
_—— them. We want a change in the national mind. 

With the national spirgt we must have united 

Aesthetics versus Ethics. action. We must learn the great truth that 


; . individual objects must yield to common causes and 
In the fourse of an ably written article we must act upon it, because for all corporate ex- . 


entitled The Psychology of Social Develop- istence there must be sacrifice on the part of the 
ment appearing in the Arya for May the individual 

ers : . The strength of a corporate body depends not 

writer points out that the misunderstand merely upon the number of individuals composing 

, ing between the aesthetic and the ethical it but upon the extent to which they have merged 

sides of our nature “is an inevitable cir- their individualities in the making of the combina- 

_tumstance of our human growth which tion. The bee merges its individuality in the swarm 


: : ‘ : and that gives to the swarm its power. Sheep, 
must experiment in extremes in order that whether there be one or a thousand, will all flee 


it may understand its capacities.” before a single little boy, but not so will do the 
The aesthetic man tends to be impatient of the swarm of bees. _ 
ethical rule; he feels it to be a barrier to his aesthetic For -a long time past we have never thought of 


freedom and an oppression on the play of his artistic our mutual responsibilities. We have not felt any- 
sense and his artistic faculty ; he is naturally hedonis- thing to be our common cause and we have not beene 


wme-tig.—for beauty and delight are inseparable powers, a united nation. es 
and theethical rule tramples on pleasure,—even very It is time that we make the realisation of the 
often on quite innocent pleasures,—and tries to put common cause of our nation our individual object. 
a strait-waistcoat on the human impulse to delight. Unity and sacrifice, let that be your aim for it 


He may accept the ethical rule when it makes itself will produce strength, and it is only the strong that 
beautiful or even seize on it as oue of his instruments #ule the weak. 

for creating beauty, but only when he‘can subordi- Social and econogic problems demand our 
nate it to the aesthetic principle of his nature,—just greatest activity. The bear’s hug of superstitions 
as he is often drawn to religion by its side of beauty, is squeezing life out of India. Child marriage is 
pomp, magnificent ritual, emotional satisfaction, ruining the younger generation and making the 
repose or poetic ideality and aspiration,—we might old generation bankrupt. Millions of our couutry- 
almost say, hy the hedonistic aspects of religion. men are going to bed hungry every night. You that 
But even then it is not for their own sake that he are well-fed, do you ever think of helping the weak 
accepts them. The ethical man repays this natural brother? Do you remember that there are millions 
repulsion with interest, Fle tends to distrust art and of our countrymen, who are starving, who goto 
the aesthetic sense as something lax and emollient, sleep of bare uneven ground hungry or at best half- 
something inits nature undisciplined and by its attrac- starved? Bo you remember that there are so many 
tive appeals to the passions and emotions destructive of our brethren honestly in search of employment ? 
of a high and Strict self-control, He sees that it Do you remember that we have people among us 
is hedonistic and he finds that the hedonistic impulse who would have shown the way to the world, but 
is non-moral and often immoral. It is difficult for for adverse conditions and lack of opportunity? 
him to see how the indulgence of the aesthetic ls it no® the duty of every nation to, provide suc 
impulse beyond a very narrow and carefully guarded an educative environment to every one of its com- 
limit can be combined with a strict ethical life. He ponént individuals, as would develop bis best 
is evolved from the puritan who objects to pleasure capabilities ? Are there not millions of people whom 
on principle; in his extremes—and a predomi- we rank lower than beasts? Are they not our 
nant impulse tends to become absorbing and leads brothers and sisters, our own flesh and blood? 
towards extremes~he remains fundamentally the Having so cruelly depressed them, are, we not 


puritan. oe responsible for their backwardness ? 


i So long as 90 per cent. of our women are 
India’s Greatest Need. igi@rant, so long as we have people actually hunger- 


. ; k ing for want of employment, so log as our average 
‘The following is taken from an eloquent incomeis six pice per head, so long as we have! 


article of the above nme appearing in people ground down by superstitious religious 


the Young Men of India for June sentiment; so long as disease and misery are ram- 
i s pant; so lọng as millioms are carried away by epi- 


So long as man isphman and has life he will have demics every year; so long as infant mortality is so. 


appallingly high ; that long our fate is uncertain and 
our future insecure. m 

No one thing alone will help. All wrongs must be 
righted, all mistakes rectified and all evils eradicated. 
We want improvement in physical, economic, social 
and educational conditions ; we want change in the 
national mind and character; and all this means a 
tremendous amount of work, work of a most practi- 
cal nature. i 

India’s educated young man is despondent to-day. 
He longs for opportunity and wants a sphere for his 
activity. Give him hope ; give him confidence ; open 
to him new lines of thought and action, new fields of 
practical usefulness; and an ambition capable of 
realization will make him strugele and make a man 


of bim. 


India is hungry, India ig poor, India is distressed, 
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India is ignorant, India is ransacked by disease, social 
vices and superstitious, You who have your foot on 
firm ground, do not forget that there are others 
going down the deep abyss of misfortune by millions 
and crying for your help. Shall each one of us not 
do his bit to s&ve them ? 

Your country wants you, everyone of you. Act 
aud be prepared to risk, for ifthere are no risks run 
there is no sacrifice, and without sacrifice there is 
nothing gained. Sentimental idealisation is all very 
good, but until allofus do something in one sphere 
or another our salvation is not near. Immediate 
action on the right lines is the greatest need of the 
moment. We must become practical, we must act up 
to our convictions and we must de our duty by our 
country. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Real War Poetry. 
In the pages of the Saturday Review E. 
B. Osborn presents us with some nice speci- 
mens of poetry composed by fighting 


„British soldiers and not by stay-at-home 


unm 


! 


civilians. Itis in the fitness of things that 
war poetry should be penned by warriors, 
as otherwise, in most cases the attempt is 
a failure. Says the writer : ; 


Love of country is the dominant emotion of ou» 
fighting pogts. Their patriotism is blissful, sacrificial, 
keen—~something far beyond @ny ’ism, which can only 
be shadowed forth in familiar symbols, sights and 
sounds and odors of the green English country-side, 
England’s historic towers inscribed with the ‘frozen 
music” of unravished centuries, the curious laws and 
quaint custonis of schools and colleges, the more 
human letters whichare a mirror of the past, and 
flash new light on this latter-day warfare. In Cap- 
tain Charles Sorley’s ‘battered @renches” heehas a 
sudden conviction that the bright and ordeely rhythm 
of warlike preparedness is something he has known 
well ever since he began to read Homer, so he writes 
in a rhymed letter to a school friend : 


I have not brought my Odyssey 
With me here across the sea ; 
But you'lf remember, when | say 
How, when they went down Sparta way,®* 
To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 

Horses were harnessed, rations drawn, 
Equipment polished sparkling bright, 

And breakfasts swallowed (as the white 

Of Eastern beavens turned to gold)— 

The dogs barked, swift farewells were told. 
The sun springs up, the horses neigh, se 
Crackles the whip thrice—then away! 


Another scholarssoldier remembers the tall, well- 
drilled tulips and the gnarled wistaria in his college 
garden, and the livid snakesheads in Iffley mead and 
the cloud-dappled Cumnor hills, but would not go 
back to the old dreaming life : : 


Ah! days of yesteryear, whose hours flew by, 
As winds blow past the tent wherein 1 lie, 
Heedless I let you go, nor knew your span ; 
And yet—I would not have you back again, 
Even amidst the misery and pain 

That sow is making of the boy a man. 


Or, takiug up a little trench journal, we find Qua 


war-made poet (he never wrote a line ofsnes€in 
peace-time) remembering his own West Country : 
Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours : 
Your clouds and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors. 
Possessing naught, 1 proudly hold 
Great hills and little gay 
Hill-towns set black on sunrise-gold 
At breaking of the day. 


And, between watches in the North Sea, a Naval 
officer dreams of his own corner in the English coun- 
tryside : 


And once again in that fair dream I see the sibi- 
lant, fair stream— 

Now gloomy-green and now agleam—that flows 
by Furnace Mill, 

And hear the plover’s plaintive cry above the 
common at Holtye, 

When redly glows the dusky sky 
woods are still. 


and all the 


The wonders Canada reveals to the traveler far 
afield is thus expressed : 


See my morning glaciers shine, 
Emeralds in the far sky-line ! 
See how off my deathless snows 
Evening résts, a dying rose! 


Where the ever-circling day 
Dawns within my haunted Bay, 
See the icebergs qass along 
Like a city in asong ! 
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Atmospheric Nitrogen. 


For the supply of her staple foodstuff 
Great Britain depended largely on the 
wheat-bearing lands of other countries. 
The war has brought home to éhe British- 
ers the seriousness of the situation. ‘To 
guard against dearth, if not famine, the 
area of Great Britain’s wheat-producing 
lands must be enlarged and the productive- 
ness of the soil must he increased. For 
bringing about the latter state it is ab- 
solutely necessary that suitable nitrogen 
compounds must be applied to the soil. Of 
such compounds, unfortunately for Great 
Britain, only one is produced by the 
Britishers,eand that is, Ammonium Sul- 
phate. , 

Alex. Findlay writes informingly in the 
New Statesman about the utilization of 
Atmospheric nitrogen. Says he: 


© Not only in agriculture but for the manufactute of 
dynamite, gun-cotton, and all other explosives, as 
well as for the production of dyes, there is an ever- 
increasing demand for nitric acid and nitrates; for 

x the manufacture of soda larger and larger quantities 
of ammonia are annually required; and for the 
compounds of nitrogen known as the cyanides, used 
for the extraction of gold and for other purposes, 
the demand for compounds of nitrogen is also 
increasing. 

Ee eoeP ices around us there is an inex- 
haustibfe” supply of nitrogen, and the problem of 
forcing this store of elementary nitrogen has been 
solved, and during the past twelve years not 
one, but several, methods have been discovered 
whereby the atmospheric nitrogen can, on a large 

x scale and in a commercially successful manner, be 
forced into useful combination with other elements. 

As the atmosphere consists essentially of a mixture 
of nitrogen and oxygen, it was only natural that 

b attempts should be made to bring about the 
combination of these two gases. It had, indeed, 
been found by Cavendish, more than acentury ago, 
that when electric sparks are passed through air 
oxides of nitrogen are produced, but the carrying 
out of this process on an industrially successful 
scale was not accomplished until some twelve years 
ago. The first successfully to solve the problem 
were two Norwegians, a physicist and an engineer, 
Birkeland and Eyre. For the production of the 
high temperature (5,000°-6,000° Fahrenheit) neces- 
sary to bring about the combination, use was made 
of the electric are, the discharge, produced by an 
alternating current, being caused to expand intoa 
circular sheet of flame, two yards or so in diameter, 

[| by the action of powerful electro-magnets. At the 
high temperature produced by this discharge combina- 
tion between nitrogen and oxygen takes place, 
and the compound formed, nitric ox§3d@ combines, 
on .cooling, with more oxygen to form nitrogen 
peroxide. On absorbing this gaseous compound in 
water or in solutions of alkali, nitric acid, nitrates 
and nitrites (used in the manufacture of dyes) are 
obtained. For export purposes, the nitric acid is 
treated with limestone wherebf calcium nitrate or 
nitrate of lime, a valuable ferfilizer, is produced, 
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Much of the nitric acid is also added to ammoniz 
liquor, imported from this country, whereby am 
monium nitrate, tle richest of all nitrogenous ferti. 
lizers, is obtained. 

The first essential for the success of this process is 
very cheap electrical power, At the present time the 
production of nitric acid by the direct combination 
of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen is chiefly, 
although not solely, carried out at Notodden and 
other parts of the Telemark district of Southern 
Norway, where cheap water-power is available. The 
annual production there amounts to over 160,000 
tons. 

Fortunately, other processes for bringing atmos- 
pheric nitrogen into combination have been dis- 
covered which can be carried out with commercial 
Success eveu when electrical power is somewhat 
expensive. In one of these, processes nitrogen from 
the air is passed over heated calcium carbide (manu- 
factured in large quantities for the production of 
acetylene), whereby there is formed the compound 
calcium cyanamide, which is placed on the market 
under the name of nitrolim or lime nitrogen. Bor 
this compound the main use is as a nitrogenous 
fertilizer, its fertilizing value for cereals being nearly 
equal to that of ammonium salts. Large quantities 
of nitrolim are, bowever, also converted into am- 
monia by the action of superheated steam, and the 
ammonia so produced is utilized for the production 
of ammonium salts or of nitric acid. This method 
of utilizing atmospheric nitrogen is the one which is 
most largely employed at the present time. 


In 1912, however, an announcement of the highest 
Significance and importance was made by the 
Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, to the effect that, 
in collaboration with Professor Haber, of the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Institut, Berlin, their chemists and 
engineers had developed a process whereby the 
direct combination of nitrogen and hydrogen with 
production of ammonia could be effected in acom- 
mercially successful manner. This process, the 
success of which is not dependent on cheapeelectrical 
power, consists in passing a mixture of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, under a pressure of 150-200 atmos- 
pheres and at a temperature of about 950° Fahren- 
heit, over osmium, uranium, or some other catalyst 
~—that is, a substance which has the property of 
facilitating a reaction without itself being used up in 
the process. Owing to the derelopment of this 
process, Germany now possesses the means of obtaim 
ing abux@lant supplies of cheap ammonium salts and 
can tbus sifpply her agriculturists with ample 
amounts of the fertilizer so necessary for the intensive 
cultivation of the soil. 


But the full signincance and importance of the 
synthetic production of amonia, begun on acon- 
mercial scale only in 1913, can be realized only when 
we recallanother process, also developed in Germany, 
whereSy ammonia can be readily oxidized or burned 
to nitric acid by passing a mixture of ammonia and 
oxygen (or air) over heated platinum. Without 
some means of obtaining nitric acid, uo eountry from 
which the supply of Chile saltpetre was cut off could 
wage a prolonged war; and it was, indeed, under 
he stimulus of the apprehension (now au actuality) 
that gich might be the fate of his own country that 
the German chemist, Ostwald, directed his attention 
to perfecting the precess of burning ammonia to 
nitric acid, to which reference has just been made. 
Owing to the development of her nitrogen industries, 
Germany has rendered herself independent of all 


. 
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outside supplies of those compounds of nitrogen 
without which vo country can continue to exist, 
& 


Making the Best of Things. 


The following is taken from an article 
of the above name appearing in the Islamic 
Review for May from the pen of Professor 
N. Stephen. 


Do not say “Kismet” too sogn. Beware of mak- 
ing the mistake of sitting down and letting things 
slide without an effort or a care, and wrongly calling 
such weakness ‘‘submission to the will of God.” It 
is true, for instauce, to say, “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn sheep,” but, as Billings added, “Afan 
aust take care not to slmarit too close.” We must 
do our part first ; it is uo use trying to cross a river 
by sitting on the bank. God never meant man to sit 
down and do nothing to help himself. 1f He had, He 
would have made us much less complex creatures 
than we are and more like the oyster, which just 
stops where itis put. But God the Merciful, the All- 
Powerful, has given to man the ability, the talent, 
to help himself over many, I may say most, of the 
rough places of life and expecis him to use it. His 
first, his chiefest, duty lies in this. “If there is a 
remedy try to find it.” Only after this comes the 
wisdom of the second part of the line, “If there is 
none—never mind it.” Don't worry; just accept it 
as the will of God, who doeth all things weil. 

To get the best out of life you must make the best 
of yourselves and the things you have. Surely this is 
self-evident philosophy. Yet many people never 
realize it, or ifthey do, ignore it ; while some even 
seen determined to make the worst of themselves. 
I knew, many years ago, a man who was a typical 
example of this. An artist, perhaps the greatest 
Liverpool has produced ; bat he sacrificed himself, his 
art, and his life to a love of intoxicating drink. Ife 
had everp opportunity, evesy chance, given him to 
make his life a great success, but he refused them all. 
He had a picture on the line at the Royal Academy 
exhibition when he was but seventeen years old, and 
the President referred to it and said, “With such a 
gift a mau might rise to any height. I see in that 
picture, the shadow of a coming president.” Later, 
the great art critic, John Ruskin, spoke of him as 
“the Rembrandt Of England,’ yet when he died the 
Art magazine could find no bettér title for hi® memoir 
than “The Story of a Failure,” whilf a personal 
friend wrote of him, “if ever a man’s life was a living 
death, his was.” - 
& 
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° » When a Poet Rests 


is the title of a delightful article conttibut- 
ed to the Hindusthanee Student by Mrs. 
Arthur Seymour, being her impressions of 
Rabindranath Tagore when the poet was 
staying at Urbana (U.S.A.) fora few days 
to take a little rest. We make no apology 
for presenting the article to our refders 
almost in its entirety. We read: 

On a sunny afternoon three days before Christmas, 


Mr. Tagore arrived in Urbana, like a punct i 
A £ ual gift 
but one which could by noemeans be ‘gid aside oF 
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postponed, He brought with him his latest volume 
in Euglish, Stray birds, the favorite among his 
books, he confessed. As I think over his visit, and 
the spirit of the lectures given here, 1 begin to under- 
stand his partiality for these tiny poems which 
occupy each in itself such an unobtrusive portion 
of a page, antl yet which sing their way triumphant- 
ly into our hearts. They are sparks from inspiredy, 
radiance which set fire to the imagination, They 
symbolize the poet’s spirit of freedom :in them he 
comes like a bird to light for a moment in the field 
of his reader's imagination, and then darts away 
to new freedom, leaving us also {ree to build up the 
summer day and tiie unfinished song. He has such 
faith in the poet in us that, setting it free witha 
line, he trusts to it the achievement uf its own vision. 

Consistent with this explanation is his custom 
not to interpret his poetry to anyone. Once ex- 
pressed, the poem is ours, and we may, vay, rather, 
we must choose the meaning itis to hold for us. It 
is his recognition of the essential di€ersity of our 
personalities; he would intrude himself only to 
awaken in us a consciousness of the universe of 
freedom and beauty that lies within the boundaries 
of our human life and invite us to claim our citizenship 
thegein. 

As he sat with his friends the second evening after * 
his arrival, be told how he had been burried on from 
one city to another, “through the desert land ‘of 
hotels’, and in no place had he been able to give his 
entire message. We sat breathless as he unfolded his 
plan for us here. If we liked, he would read to us all 
the lectures he had prepared for this tour. It was 
entirely characteristic of the man, of his need to be 
doing and giving. By all the la-vs of being he should 
have been totally exhausted after an exacting lecture 
tour of three months. We had thought e 
to Urbana as a period of needed rest, a half" Midway 
on a weary journey, We had felt how joyfully conten- 
ted we should be just to have him in our midst and 
see him once again, and yet be had no sooner taken 
breath than he was making this generous offer, 
Even then we hesitated to accept it, we could not 
bave accepted it had he not appeared hale and vigor- 
ous—an unexhausted radiance. 

{n this manner it came about that his entire 
message to the west was given not in proud cities 
that think to lure with wealth and clamo: and 
crowds, but herein our Intle prairie town that had 
nothing to offerin return but gratitude and quiet 
appreciation. There are experiences that come only 
once in a life time and one such has come to our 
campus, 


When I add that our University community 
enjoyed a delightful illustrated lecture on Shanti- 
niketan by Mr, W. W., Pearson, a teacher in the 
school who is accompanying the Poet in his travels, 
and that the Poet read his play Sannyasi at 
a -Christmas party given by Dr. and Mrs. Kunz 
tothe Tagore Circle, the envious will begin to 
question if the abode of the gods was really a 
mountain and not rather a humble, unpretentious 
prairie, 

Mr. Tageteé master speech, the Cult of National- 
ism, constituted his special message to America. He 
shows how the nation has become a machine, 
wonderfully efficient and perfectly soulless and in- 
human. It arrogates everything unto itself; it 
would be master., But, objects the positive and 
pragmatic listener, what are you going to give us 
in its place ? You tear down, you fail to build up. 

I am purposely overemphasiziag this criti- 

° e Í 


MOUTH HYGIENE 


cism, because through it we may reach to the 
very spirit of Mr. Tagore’s message. It is not 
his purpose to “build up,” as the American so 
smugly demands. He names his lecture the Cult 
of Nationalism, and this very name proclaims that 
he does not come as the advocate of any cult. He 
gould free us from cult and restore humanity to her 
‘place in our lives. He does not believe in cults, he 
believes in God and in the divine in all life. He 
believes in a kind of living that will allow the fullest 
development and expression of human living, of 
spiritual unfolding. 

Itis a truism to say that for any people to pro- 
duce a great art, a great literature, any sort of 
greatness, they themselves must live greatly. 
Rabindranath Tagore came to America not because 
he saw that we were living greatly—we must have 
appeared very crude aud futile when compared with 
any ideal—but, because America is not yet a walled-in 
pation. America is still a land of humanity, a meet- 
ing place for the races of man, and it is here that the 
ideal of universal brotherhood may first be realised if 
we will resist our own selfishness and allow our 
humanity its full expression. In his last words of 
y parting, Mr. Tagore expressed his faithin our hegh 


ow. 


MOUTH 
Bia a 


N a recent inquiry conducted by the New 
York Board of Health it transpired 
that fully ninety per cent of school 

going children had defective teeth. The 
fact becomes of mighty significance when 
we know that fully seventy-five per cent 
of disease originates or enters through the 
mouth. ‘Therefore the importance of 
mouth hygiene with teference to its in- 
fluence on the general health, has taken 
front rank in the study of preventive 
measures. 

The ancient proverb says, “Cleanliness 
is godliness.” But most of the people forget 
that mouth which should be the cleanest 
part of the-body, becomes the filthiest 
when neglected. Coughing or sneezing 
froma filthy mouth often throw into the 

air disease germs that are carried away 
' by dust particles and so from one per- 
son to another. Mouth is the happy hunt- 
ing ground of more than one htnred differ- 
ent varieties of micro-organism$ of whom 
more than thirty are disease-producing. 
In a mouth with decayed teeth, septic 
condition is present andgthis hasa very 
bad effect on the general” kealth. Obscure 
cases of dyspepsia and intestinaldisturban- 
ces and certain Mistases ofthe eye, ear, 

= - Ld 


«improperly 


destiny and ħis hope that we may 
great nation of hum@n history. 
I have suggested that Mr. Tagore came të vinan 


to rest, and when he bade us farewell on the last even- 
ing of the old year, he gave no impression that he 
had not accomplished his purpose. But observed 
from without, his rest should be compared to the 
response of a wheel which is so rapid in its motion 
that it seems to stand still. He spent his time in 
visiting with friends, reading proof, writing letters, 
and translating, ending always with the daily lecture. 
During his stay he translated many poems for a 
volume that isto appear soon; to us it appeared 
quite an achievement, but I shall ask the poet him- 
self to confirm my assertion that this was a time of 
recreation i— 

“I know that only as a sgnger I come before thy 
presence... 

“I touch by the edge of the far spreading wing of 
my song thy feet which I could never aspire to 
reach.” 

Perhaps we may believe that this Poet, sitting 
alotie in the morning sunshine and singing over his 
songs, did indeed partake of needed rest and com- 
munion, 


HYGIENE 


nose and throat are all traceable to a 
diseased mouth. 

e Unsightly teeth and a foul breath 
create a bad impregsion anywhere. But 
the value of sound teeth and a healthy 
mouth must not be judged solely by 
appearances. 

Ina recent investigation conducted at 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was conclusively 
demonstrated that childréh with good 
teeth skow bette® progress M school than 
children ‘with. defective teeth. In the 
armies of all nations great stress is laid 
on good teeth, while recruiting, because 
masticated and undigested 
food loevers the vitality and hence pro- 
duces a greater susceptibility tô disease. 

it‘isa mistake to believe that because 
the first teeth of the child are temporary, 
no attention should be given to them. 
Cleanliness is essential not only to keep 
the teeth from decay but also to fix a 
habit in the child that will tend to prevent 
the ®ss of teeth later in life. Again, the 
baby teeth get out of position, become 
crowded or break off. At the first sign 
of any of these conditions, the dentist 
should be consulted.* By so doing, future 
trouble will® often be avoided. It is 
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a -o to coysult the dentist 

wi ild’s permanent teeth appear, 
in order that decay and crowding may be 
prevented and subsequent suffering and 
expense avoided. 

Now, let us see what is the cause of bad 
or carious teeth, which has such far-reach- 
ing results. Suppose we go to bed with- 
out cleaning our teeth. Some ofthe food 
is sure to settle on and in between the 
teeth. At night the little microbes ever 
present in the mouth, work on this food 
substance. When we wake up in the 
morning there is a sour taste in the mouth. 
Now, if this is not stopped the microbes 
with the help of the sour mouth make 
tiny holes in the teeth. And when this 
decay reaches the pulp ofthe tooth, it aches 
acutely, After a time, the pulp dies and the 
disease goes on till it reaches the end of the 
tooth, where it pobably forms an abscess. 
This is a very painful thing and often hard 
tocure. All this could have been avoided, 
in the first instance by proper care and 
cleanliness. As soon as a tiny hole ap- 
pears, a visit should be paid toa properly 

' trained dentist. He will clean the teeth 
and fill the cavity. The longer a person 
delays having a tooth filled, the bigger 

-the hole gets, and in the end the only 
thing to do is to have it extracted. 

Another enemy of the teeth is called 
“‘tarter’? which is depesited on the teeth 
from the saliva. At first it is easy to 
clean, but if allowed to stay, the tarter, 
which is mostly lime-salts becomes of a 
stone-like hardness. If this is not removed, 
it causes inflammation of the gums, which 
waste away, thus loosening the teeth, so 
much so that they may evén drop ott. 

Now what is the remedy to* all these 
troubles. Prevention, they say, is always 
better than cure. So the few following 

„mints are appended ineorder to help those 
who careeanything about their “nouth- 
ygiene, 2 

1. Make friends with a stiff tooth 
brush and clean your teeth, in the morning, 
aiter meals and most important of all 
before going to bed at night. 


» 


2. Use a tongue-scraper. 


3. Do not use tooth-picks. If food 
packs in between the teeth, use floss silk 
or a smalleubber-band. 


4, Massage the gum with 
finger and thumb. 


5. Eat hard foods and 
thoroughly, 

6. Keep a sharp look out for black 
specks in your teeth. Immediately you 
locate one consult your dentist. Don’t 
wait untilit is a big one. 


T. Donotill-treat your teeth by crack- 
ing hard nuts or biting substances likely 
to injure them. 

Nature designed teeth to last a lifetime. 
But our modern civilization defeats the 
puypose by sanctioning soft foods and 
hurried eating, which deprive the teeth of ! 
the exercise they require and the scouring 
action provided by raw, coarse foods tòs 
which the teeth of mankind were originally 
adopted. Hence the decay and loss of 
teeth, which make necessary artificial 
cleansers and the services of a dentist. 

In cleansing the mouth with a tooth- 
brush, select a small stiff brush. nl 
are stained use a little soap and some 
precipitated chalk. Brush your teeth from 
the gum toward the cuttting edge, inside 
outside, and in between. A-rotary motion 
shall then be employed covering gums 
and teeth, and in using a downward 
sweep on the upper jaw and an upward 
sweep in the lower jaw. It should be noted 
that those surfaces, which are hard of 
access are more liable to attack by disease 
and consequently require most pains- 
taking attention. 

The common-man has been educated, 
now, to the necessity of pure drinking 
water, vaccination, sanitary sewerage, 
hygienic living quarters, “swatting the 
fly,” and other modern advances in health 
conservation. The next great step is to 
educate the people to the great need and 
contributing value of mouth hygiene. 


RAFIDIN AHMED, 


the fore- 
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TRADE AND 


HE trade returns of India for the month of 
March 1917—the latest to hand—show in- 
creases in the values of imports and exports. 

The value of imports was nearly 13 crores of Rupees, 
anincrease of 2 crores ascompared with the same 
month of the last year. There was an increase of 4 
crores of Rupees in the 22 crores of export value. The 
increase items are specially—Hardware, glassware, 
cotton piece goods, motor cars and cycles, aniline 
dyes and timber ; and the decrease items are: Sugar, 
Railway accessories, drugs, provisions, kerosene, etc. 
The principal items of increase in value combined with 
decrease in g&autity are the following among import- 
ed goods: Boots and shoes, steel, paper, motor tyre 
tubes, cotton goods, ete., and the following among 
export goods—Lac, goatand sheep skin, seeds, tea 
and spices. 
ri + * 

It is well known in our country that Banana 
stalks are a source of Potash. Dried banana stalks 
Contain about 10°5 p. c. of potash (K20) and as a 
fertillser compare favorably with Kelp (calcined ashes 
of sea weed). When charred and bleached 1 ton of 
dried banana stalks yields 27 lbs. of 90 p.c. potas- 
sium carbonate. In India they are chiefiy used as 
fertilisers and by washermen. Further study and 
research should be made for wider use of and manu- 
facture of banana stalk potash. 

+" * + 
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İn spite of the ravaging war and the hard times, 
Germany is makiug headway in its schemes for cheap 
and plentiful supply of electricity for all purposes, 
According to engineering reviews relating to 
Germany’s rapid progress among war conditions we 
come to know of schemes of State supply of electrical 
energy. The State of Saxony has been granted con- 
cessions to own its own electric control stations 
entailing an expenditure of a capital of 200,000,000 
marks or about 15 crores of Rupees. The State of 
Bavaria is following suit. 
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The United States Geological Survey department 
publishes statistics of the natural gas industry in 
1915. The total quantity of natural gas produced 
was about six hundred thousands of millions of 
cubic feet valued at about 31 crores of Rupees. Of 
this total quantity 65 p.c. was used for industrial, 
purposes at an average price of about 5 as. per 1000 
c. ft. and the remaining 35 p.c. for domestic purposes 
at an average price of 14 as., per 1000 c. ft. 


The importance of glass industry has attracted the 
special attention of manufacturers and scientists in 
England. The Universities have taken lead in this 
direction and the University of Sheffield has formed 
the Department of Glass Technolog}. ®As a further 


TECHNIQUE 


The Society isto be a national one in every way. 
Upto now the glass industry in Great Britain have 
been more or less detatched from its scientific aspects 
aud have therefore suffered. The best brains and the 
best hands will nowebe practically brought together. 


Artificial and synthetic indigo is now no more a 
monopoly of the Germans. After the German inven- 
tion both the hemispheres were busy in finding out 
the secret of this. Experiments have been made in 
other -countries of Europe, America and even 
in Japan. Recent news tell us that synthetic indigo 
on a commercial scale is being manufactured by Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan. The actuali pro- 
ductions are now about 400 Ibs. daily. This output 
is to be increased to 5000 lbs. daily, the maximum 
capacity ofthe plants and equipments. Even this 
quantity however would be insignificant, as America 
consumes a great quantity of this stuff, which prior 
to the war, were all imported. 

ka ka ¥ 

Glass making experiments in Madras conducted 
by the Department of Industries have not proved 
encouraging. The Madras Government have ap- 
pointed a strong Committee to consider the whole 
question again and afresh. Considering the import- 
ance of the industry it is no wonder that Government, 
is taking keen interest in it. è 

The Bombay Presidency has taken a practical 
lead. The Swadeshi Glass Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
has opened a factory at Piplod, Baria State. m 

The Punjab has its glass factories at Rajpura and 
@Umbala. 

The site of Sodepur glass works, Bengal, is getting 
to be a old ruin. 

*% + 4# 


Japan has practically monopolised the production 
and trade of camphor of the world. Itis estimated 
that production of camphor in Japan in 1916-17 was 
1627422 kin or above 20,000 mds. and that of 
camphor oil for the same per®d 3210494 kin or 
40,000 mds. The Igland of Formesa which belotigs 
to Jap#n is a great camphor-producing country and 
its production is even more than that of Japan. 
During the year ending March 1917 the production 
of camphor and camphor oil in Formosa is respec- 
tively about 60,000 mds, aud 90,000 mds. 


* 
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Ten joint stock companies have baen® incorporated 
and registered in British India in March 1917. The 
fodlowing trades and industries are represented : 
Navigation, printing and publishing, acid manufac- 
turing, insurance, tea planting, wolfram mining and 
general trading. Of these 6 have been registered in 
Bengal, one in Bombay, and 3 in Burma. The total 
authorised capital for all these concerns is Rs. 


step in this direction the Society of Glass Technology e 7,710,000. 


was recently formally constituted and inaugurated. 


e A. P. GHOSH, 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF TIN 
By Dr. W. CHowpbury, Ph.D. 


IN has been known fgom remote anti- 
quity. Being a component of bronze, 
it was used as a metal thousands of 

years prior to the dawn of history. Bronze 
is closely connected with the develop- 
ment of the human race, for the Bronze 
Age, following after the Stone Age preceded 
the Age of Iron. The commencement of 
the Bronze Age in Europe has been fixed 
by most authorities at between 2000 and 
1800 B.C. Itis therefore clear that the 
tin ore was known in Europe at this early 
period ; but whether the bronze was ob- 
tained directly by smelting together ores 
of copper and tin or by alloying the 
metals isnot known. The theory advanc- 
ed by many scholars that man came to the 
knowledge of making bronze by witnessing 
a chance smelting of tin pyrites—a sul- 
’phide of tin, copper and iron and an ex- 
tremely rare mineral—on charcoal, is not 
tenable from a chemical as well as techno- 
logwal point of view. It has also been 
suggested that the pre-historic bronze was. 
obtained by smelting, together various 
ores of copper with tin-stone which is the 
only important tin ore. By accepting this 
view one finds it difficult to explain the 
singular fact that with the exception of 
the Chinese bronze, all ancient bronzes 
contain 10 per €ent of tin and 90 per cent 
of copper. Thus from a metalluggical 
point of view it cannot but beeaccepted 
that the brorze was first obtained by the 
ancients by alloying the two metal as it is 
done now. Besides, when we consider the 
™ bundance of tin ore in the streams ef cer- 
tain district¢ and the ease with which it 
can be smelted, it seems extremely ptob- 
able that metallic tin was known to the 
man of Bronze Age culture. In the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland there have been 
found “earthen-ware vessels, knobs and 
other articles coated with strips of tin 
foils, and in the ancient graves on @he 


island of Amrum’ off Schleswig-Holstein ` 


‘various objects made of tin have heen dis- 
covered. 

In Egypt bronzes cortaining 10 per cent 
of tin were used for tools anpi other pur- 


} 


poses as early as under the 12th Dynasty. 
The alloy of copper and tin was much 
harder than copper and was consequently 
used for making swords, spears and hatch- 
ets. 

In India tin was known in the Vedic 
period. Besides gold and silver, tin 
is mentioned in the White Yajurveda, viz :— 


cava A asa A ag (tin) + 8 ada wa gaT” y 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad tin is 
alsq mentioned, viz:—aiwWa yaw vaan, 
aata THAR, THAT ay (tin), agat att, Tea 
Gta, Viet Te, ee sear | 
Bronze made by alloying tin and copper 


was also known in India at a very early 
age, viz :—“aul agara ah wate aA- 


eda uta” | Household utensils made of tin 


are mentioned in the Manusamhita, but it 
gives no information as to the Locatia t 
was obtained from. Probably the supply 
was obtained from Siam, Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

In Europe nearly all the tin used by the 
ancients was procured by the Phoenicians 
from the Cassiterides. A great deal of 
speculation has been indulged in as to the 
location of the Cassiterides and many 
scholars have tried to prove that they 
were situated to the east of Phoenicia in 
the neighbourhood of India. The majority 
of the most learned archaeologists is, how- 
ever, of opinion that they corresponded to 
the Scilly Isles and Channel Islands, and 
enore particularly Cornwall which was in 
those days supposed to be separated from 
the mainland. The Greek word for tin is 
Kassiteros, which is probably the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew word katseh, finis, 
meaning the extremity of the earth which 
the coasts of Britain would have been to 
the ancientgss In the modern European 
languages titt is variously termed as Zinn, 
tin, etain, stagno, estana, etc., all derived 
from the Celtic root istan. This also sup- 
ports the theory hat the Cassiterides of 
the Phoenicians cOrresp¢uded to Cornwall. 
At present the output ofthe Cornwall tin 
mines is small.» t 
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The rarity of objects of tin belonging 
to ancient times is not surprising when we 
remember that metallic tin is subject toa 
remarkable kind of alteration or an infec- 
tious disease of the metal itse]f. This al- 
teration is not the same as with other me- 


* tals. Iron and copper chemically combine 


with the oxygen of the air and with water 
producing new compounds, iron passing 
into hydroxide of iron. and copper into 
malachite. Onthe other hand, tin under- 
goes no chemical change; it still remains 
metallic tin, but it gradually becomes grey 
and dull and falls into powder. This 
change is favoured by extreme cold and by 
dampness, but it also takes place in the 
dry. This alteration has been very ap- 
propriitely termed by Professor Ernst 
Cohen of Utrecht as “tin pest”. A tin 
vessel attacked by the “tiu pest” cannot be 
saved, the alteration spreads and the etin 
becomes brittle and finally falls to powder. 

his powder is capable of infecting 
other masses of tin so that the disease 
spreads until all the objects of tin in 
the immediate neighbourhood are des- 
troyed. Many instances of this destruc- 
tion oftin are known. Thus, in the year 
ARLE blocks of Blanca tinin a store-room 

in We custom-house at Petrograd were 
found to have been reduced to powder ; 
and in a Russian-imperial magazine, in 
place of the tin uniform buttons, little 
heaps of powder were found. 
winter of 1877 a consignment of Blanca 
tin sent by railway from Rotterdam to 
Moscow atrived in the form of powder. 
Organ pipes in churches in Finland as well 
as tin plates.on the roofs of the houses are 
often attacked by “tin pest’’. 

The true cause of this alteration was 
not known fora long time. At firstit was 
thought that the change was due to the 
action ofimpure air. It was also suggest- 
ed that the change was due toa constant 
shaking of the metal as is the case with 
organ pipes and house roofs. But the ex- 
periments of Ernst Cohen, Fritsche, and 
Von Eijk proved that the alteration is due 
to a change in the internal crystalline 
structure of the metal and is accompanied 
by an appreciable increase in® volume. It 
is of the same natur the gradual trans 
formation of mongolin sulphur to rhom- 
bic sulphur, onlyfin the çase of tin the 
change takes plac&much Lgpore slowly. By 
the action of heat the” grey tin can be 
converted into whife tin, m the same way 

Í . 
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that rhombic sulphurcan be again changed 
into monoclinic sulphur. 

Tin is used for a great variety of 
technical purposes. Tbe use of tin that 
first suggests itself is for tin plate, so 
largely employed for vessels, roofing, ete. 
Tin plate consists of sheets of iron or steel 
which have been thinly coated with tin by 
being dipped in a molten bath of that 
metal. As pure in does not tarnish in the 
air and is proot against acid liquids, such 
as vinegar, lime juice, ete., it is utilised for 
culinary and domestic vessels. Besides, it 
is used for making such apparatus as 
evaporating basins, infusion pots, ete. It 
is also employed for making two kinds of 
tin-foil, one for the silvering of mirrors and 
the other for wrappiug up tobacco, soap, 
chocolate, etc. 

Tin enters into many alloys as the vari- 
ous forms of bronze (gun-metal, bell-metal, 
etc.) in which itis alloyed with copper (20 
per cent of tin and 80 per cent of copper). 
It also forms alloys with lead in pewter 
(four parts of tin and one of lead) and 
several kinds of solder; with antimony in 
Britannia-metal largely used in the 
manufacture of spoons, ete.; with bot! 
lead and antimony in Queen’s metal : witF 
copper and antimony in Babbitt-metal 5 
with lead and bismuth in fusible metal. The 
alloy of tin with lead and bismuth fuses” 
at a temperature below that of boiling 
water. Tin is also,utilised in the manu- 
facture of white lead glaze, enamel, majo- 
lica and bone-glass and in the form of 
various salts in the industry of dyes and 
other chemical industries. 

In striking contrast with the universal 
application of metallic tin 13 the fact that 
the supply is ob@ained almost solely from 
a single ‘ore and further that this ore is 
quite limited in its distribution, being 
found at only few spots in sufficient 
quantities for mining. This ore is the 
cassitewite or tin-stone. The mineral is“ 
remarkable for its high specific gravity, 
about 7, by which it can be distinguished 
from the greater number of minerals which 
resemble it more or less closely. When 
pure it contains about 79 per cept of 
metallic tin. Throughout the world 


*cassiterite occurs in acidic eruptive rocks 


of The same type, such as granite, quartz 
porphyry, and greisen, either in veins or 
sprinkled through the rock often in incon- 
spicuous particles, It also occurs in lodes 
Havering es mica schist, or chlorite | 
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schist, but always in the neghbourhood of 
granite. It is also found in the form of 
rolled lumps and grains, “stream tin”, in 
alluvial gravels as the products of the 
disintegration of the primary deposits. 


Tin-stone occurs in many different col- 
ours and shades, viz.,—ash-grey, light 
brown, pink, amber yellow, dark brown 
and black. The specimens which are 
lightest in shade are genevally the purest. 
The mineral gives, being first powdered 
and then heated with soda and potassium 
cyanide on charcoal, minute white malle- 
able globules of metallic tin. 


The minerals most commonly associat- 
ed with tin are quartz, topaz, tour- 
maline, fluorspar, wolfram, chlorite, 
iron, copper, and arsenical pyrites. Its 
association with minerals containing 
flourine seem to show that it originally 
existed as fluoride of tin, and that ‘the 
associated minerals have been formed at 
its expense, 

The dressing processes of tin are very 
complicated. The first operation after the 
rock has been crushed to a very . fine 
powder is the concentration of tin-stone 
rs pyritic minerals.’ The latter are cal- 

ined and washed away and the tin ore is 
brought up nearly to a state of purity 


: Mergui and Tavoy districts. 
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forming what is known as black tin. Of 
the impurities of the ore the wolframite 
has in the past been most troublesome, as 
its high specific gravity renders the separa- 
tion by dressing most difficult. Recently 
this difficulty has been overcome by the 
help of the magnetic separator. The dressed x 
oreis smelted with carbon either in the 
shaft furnace or in the reverberatory 
furnace after which the metal is refined by 
liquation and “boiling” before it is ready 
for the market. 

Nearly one half of the world’s total 
supply of tin is obtaind from the Federated 
Malay States. The ore is chiefly won 
from stream deposits. Large quantities 
of tin are now being obtained fr8m Burma 
as well, the chief localities being in the 
The value 
of tin and tin ore produced in Burma in 
the,year 1913 amounted to £46,000. Tia 
ore has been known to occur in the 
Hazaribagh District. A small amount o 
the ore has been obtained from a deposit 
at Nurunga, Hazaribagh. In the year 
1911 the world’s total output of tin was 
118200 tons of which 57944 tons were 
obtained from the Malay Peninsula. 
More than one half of the world’s total 
supply of tin is the output of the Bys 
Empire. 








NOTES 


i 
The Recent Madras Imternmentsg. 


We have no hesitation in cofidemning 
in an unqualified manner the internment 
of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. B. 
P, Wadia by the Government of Madras. 
It is unjust and unstatesmanlike, end an 
infringement*of the right to endeavour by 
all lawful means to bring about consfita- 
tional changes. It is a couspicuousexample 
ofa wrong use of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Act. Neither Mrs. Besant 
nor her associates had done anything 


which could justly bring them even inane 


indirect manner under the operations® of 

that Act. They had not conspired with 

the enemy, nor had they done anything 

Ise to subvert the British Government in 

‘India. They had not ‘put any pS 
} 


in the way of the vigorous prosecution of 
the war or done anything to make the 
position of India or Indians unsafe. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Besant’s denunciation 
eof the barbarities of the Germans was 
among the fiercest in India, her appeals to 
young Indians to enlist inthe regular army 
or to join the Defence Force were most 
earnest, forcible and telling, she had enlist- 
ed the largest number of recruits to the 
Defence Force in the Madras Presidency, 
and her exhortations to the people to 
subscribe te the. War Loan are well- 
known. She had ak: insisted on poli- 
tical agitation being cavried on in a per- 
fectly constitutrogal magner. The Govern- 
ment of MadrpS*hav¢ not told her for 
what offence she has be§n interned. Anglo- 
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Indian papers say that her writings and 
speeches brought the Government into 
contempt. If that was her offence, she 
could be prosecuted under the ordinary 
penal and press laws of the copotry ; she 
herself had more than once challenged the 
bureaucracy to proceed agaiust her in that 
way. Why was it not done? It was 
Suggested in Lord Pentland’s speech in 
Ootacamund that officials had been calum- 
niated by Some persons, among whom 
Airs. Besant was no doubt meant to be 
included. If that was her offence, there 
were the ordinary penal laws of the coun- 
try at hand. But the Madras Government 
and its officials did not avail themselves of 
these laws? Perhaps they were not sure of 
the result of a prosecution and also want- 
ed to avoid the publicity and prevent the 
public excitement which are always the 
voncomitants of such trials. But if jadi- 
cial tribunals are not to be resorted to, 


procause they do not always see eye to eye 


with the executive, laws and law courts 
need not exist. Let the will.of the execu- 
tive be the only law of the land. As for 
the prevention of excitement, there is not 
less but more of it now than if there had 
been a public trial. 

— Perhaps, the executive do not realise 
that their ukases cannot produce the same 
conviction in the minds of the people as an 
open and fair trial does; or probably they 


, do not care much for public opinion. 


T 


Our clear opinion is that neither Mrs. 
Besant nor her assoċiates have done any- 
thing wrong. Some people find fault with 
her strong and passionate language. But 
the question is not whether her language 
was strong, but whether it ‘was truthful. 
We think it was. When one feels strongly 
one must use language which is propor- 
tionately forcible and charged with feeling. 
And the political condition of India is such 
and many things which are done and 
happen in India are also such thatitis 
natural for alljust and liberty-lcving per- 
sons to feel deeply and strongly. Mrs. 
Besant is a free-born woman, brought up 
in the bracing free political atmosphere of 
anindependent and free country. Unlike 
ourselves, she has never been actustomed 
to speak with bated faZath and in whis- 
pering humbleness therefore never 
minced her words. f Aud sheywas right. It 
may be natural or¥asy fog a certain class 
of our countrymen ft A, ze servility for 
courtesy, sobriety f or moteration, and, 
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therefore, to condemn strong language 
even when it truly indicates the strength 
ofa person’s fustly roused feelings; but 
British statesmen, holding high office in’ 
India, who were accustomed to the at. 
mosphere of free and fearless criticism at 
“home”, ought not to find anything 
strange in the use of such language, There 
is nothing in the Indian press to compare 
with the rabid Janguage to be found in 
many British party papers. Perhaps their 
autocratic and bureaucratic surroundings 
and the fact of their not being responsible 
to the people of India, make the rulers of 
India thin-skinned ande impatient of criti- 
cism. And we, too, are to blame. We 
seem, either expressly or by implication, 
to consider all Englishmen immeasurably 
superior to us and to worship them as if 
they were so many gods or godlings. The 
principle of reciprocity ought to guide us 
in our dealings with them. We ought 
certainly to be courteous, but the degree 
of our courtesy should be the same as 
theirs towards us. 

As we have never been among the asso- 
ciates or followers of Mrs. Besant in any 
of her many fields of activity, as we have 
occasionally criticised her sharply, as we 
are not formally connected with any Home 
Rule League or Congress Committee, we 
feel it all the more incumbent upon wus to 
say that we feel sincerely grateful to and 
admire Mrs. Besant for the invaluable poli- 
tical services she has rendered to India. 
Since the day of her active participation in 
Indian politics, she has been the most 
active, strenuous, fearless, and hopeful 
worker in the cause of India’s political 
regeneration. She has brosght new hope, 
courage and inspiration toe many other 
workers im the same field. 

These internments will not serve the 
purpose which Government may have in 
view. In the course of Mrs. Besant’s in- 
terviews with Lord Pentland, as reported 
iu the Hindu, His Lordship ssaid: “You 
myst understand, Mrs. Besant, that we 
shall stop all your activities.” That is 
true, but only literally. Mrs. Besant will, 
no doubt, not be able to act in her own 
person, but her spirit will walk abroad, 
and the Home Rule or Self-government 
propaganda promises to be carried on all 
over the country in spife of her intern- 
ment. In fact, that unwise and arbitrary: 
step has brought a mew accession of 
strength to the mevement. Many influ- 
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ential and intelligent leading men and 
numerous other persons have joined the 
Home Rule League; and that, whatever 
Auglo-Indiau papers may tauntingly say, 
means much. 


“A United Front Performance” ? 
The Madras Mail writes :— 


What singnificance can possibly attach to their 
action ? Either Home Rale for fndia in the immedi- 
ate future is desirable and practicable, orit is not. 
If it is, why have not those patriots joined the move- 
ment before? Ifitis not, how can the internment of 
any individual affect the unfitness of India’s millions 
to govern themselves ? gre we to infer that if the 
Goverament cancelled the order against Mrs. Besant, 
Messrs. Jinnah and Jehangir Petit wonld discover 
that India was once more unfit for Home Rule and 
leave the League they have just joined ? The fact of 
the matter is that this is but one more illustration 
ofa “United Front” performance. Adherents gained 
in this manner may swell the numbers of the Home 
Rule League, but they cannot add the weight of 
sincere and reasoned coviction to it. 

Some other papers of the sojourners 
have written in the same strain. The 
taunts of the Anglo-Indian journals are 
utterly nonsensical. They say, if the 
persons who now join the Home Rule 
League are convinced that India is fit for 
Home Rule, why did they not join before ? 
Was India unfit before, and has Mrs. Be- 
saut’s internment madeit fit? Our reply 
simply is that it is natural for MEN to de- 
clare their adherence to a cause when it js 
threatened, though they may not have 
done so before, for some reason or other. 
In the course of the present European war, 
has not enlistment in the British army 
been particularly brisk as often as England 
has seemed to be in great danger owing 
to some even or other, or when British 
feeling has been roused bg some outrage, 
which we need not specify ? Shall we, 
therefore, foolishly call in question the sin.’ 
cerity of the patriotism of those British sol- 
diers who joined late 
ask whether these soldiers did not formerly 
consider Evgland fit to fight for and die 
for? Or shall we describe their enlistment 
as a “performance,” as the Madras Mail 
foolishly describes the joining of the Home 
Rule League by some of our leaders ? Be- 
fore *the present war there were many 
political parties in the United Kingdom at 
loggerheads with one another. Bute the 
crisis in their fation’s history has led 
them to close up their ranks and present a 
united front to the enemy. Is it a “‘per- 
formance” or are the parties | in dead 


or shall we stupidly e 


earnest ? Hate us, if you will, but don’t be 
foolish. 


Fighting for Freedom and Democracy. 


In the present crisis both the bureau- 
cracy and the people of India have their. 
duties to perform. The leaders of the^ 
people, as we shail see later on, are not 
unmindful of their duties. The bureau- 
crats do not yet appear to understand 
what duty and statesmanship require of 
them. Of course, their duty has always 
been to prepare the people of India for 
self-government and to grant it before it 
is too late. History will record how they 
have performed that duty. It would have 
been an act of consummate statesmanship 
ifat the present time the rulers of India 
had granted to the people of India at least 
the first instalment of responsible self- 
government, Thereby they could havet 
done not only an act of long-deferred jus- 
tice, but would also have been able to e 
list the active co-operation of India in the 
prosecution of the warto a much greater, 
extent than they have been able to secure. 

But far from promoting the cause of self- 
government in India, some of them have 
chosen to act in a directly contrary 
manner. At the same time we have. Ben 
hearing for some time past, from the lips 
of British, Colonial and American states- 
men, that this war is, so far as Great 
Britain aud her -Allies are concerned, a- 
war for safeguarding democracy and free.” 
dom all over the world. And it is true, in 
theory at least, that the rulers of India, 
here are respòasible for what they do to 
the British Parliament and Cabinet. There- 
fore, either our rulers here should of their 
own accord sce that their acts are in ac- 
cordance with the declarations ot British, 
Colonial, and American statesmen regard- 
ing the nature and objects of the war, or 
British statesmen, from the Premter down- 
wards, should take steps to ensure that 
their principles are followed in practice in 
India. Otherwise, the aforesaid declara. 
tions in favour of freedom and democracy | 
are bound to stink in our nostrils. | 


Rhag Object of Repression. 4 

We have said ove that Lord Pent- 
land’s object wi tpe gained, for though 
Mrs. Besant And her \wo associates have 
been deprived fs liberfy of speech and 







action, others up the work which 
they have beef hithertp doing. His Excel- 
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lency’s object was also, uo doubt, to wean 
men from thoughts of Home Rule ; but the 
cause of Home Rule has already gained 
and will continue to gain new adherents. 
Auda far largeruutmber of persons will now 
wsympathise with Mrs. Besant and the 
‘cause for which she stood than was the 
case before, though they may not all 
formally join the Home Rule League. 

It is always a loss to the cause of law 
and order when that which is legitimate 
comes to occupy the same level with that 
which is not. Tlitherto, ostensibly at any 
rate, men had been interned for alleged 
conspiracy or indirect connection with 
conspiracy. But here we have three 
persons, whose loyalty cannot be im- 
pugned, deprived of theirliberty apparently 
for no other reason than that they were 
¿tive promoters of a vigorous constitu- 
tional propaganda. It is not, ofcourse, 
the object of the bureaucracy to lead men 
6 think that sedition is as good as consti- 
tutional agitation ; but people may infer 
that the bureaucracy want to frighten 
them by practically showing thatin official 
estimation constitutional agitation is as 
bad as sedition. This inference, too, may be 
entirely unwarranted. But, in any case, 
one of he objects of repression is to deter 
men from a certain course of conduct by 
frightening them. Now, if the object of 
repression be to prevent both sedition 
aad constitutional agitation, what are 
wetodo? Are we to go on singing the 
praises of the bureaucracy and burniog 
incense at their altar from year’s end to 
year’s end and wait on their good 
pleasure ? That is plainly to expect the 
impossible. What are we then to do? 
Perhaps, the bureaucracy would not 
object, if we simply played at constitu- 
tional agitation, never venturing to 
makeit a reality. 

As for fright, people cannot always be 
frightened. Familiarity generates courage, 
as it may also breed contempt. 


' Repression then and now. 

When the Swadeshi agitation was at its 
height, nine Bengali gentlemen were de- 
ported, including sach well-kwown leaders 
as Babus Aswini Ia@mar Datta and 
Krishna Kumar Miftae We know the con- 
sternation which fhese depprtations pro- 
duced at that time\None of the big political 
leaders being avalablerandit Sivanath 
Sastri, who is not g politiciku but a mis- 
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e his closing 


sionary, consented to take the chair at our 
protest meeting. There wasa feeling of 
great insecurity in the public mind, nobody 
knowing whose turnit would next be to 
be deported. Lists of the next batch of 
deportees passed from mouth to mouth. 
House searches also added to the vague 
feeling of terror of the people of Bengal. 
Month after month, swadeshi meetings in 
Calcutta had not, the benefit of being pre- 
sided over by some of the most prominent 
leaders who were still enjoying their liber- 
ty. All workers were not, of course, 
frightened away from the swadeshi plat- 
form, hut some were.e We write all this 
from personal knowledge and experience. 

What ig the state of things now? 
During the war hundreds of men have 
been interned and otherwise deprived of 
their liberty for reasons not known to the 
public. A few of them are reported either 
to have died in jail or become insane. And 
there has been no end of house-searches. 
But, though the relatives and intimate 
friends of the men deprived of their liberty 
keenly feel for their sufferings, there is not 
the same feeling of consternation, vague 
fear and insecurity in the public mind as 
there was in the days of the swadeshi 
agitation. Evidently, then, repression 
cannot now have the same deterrent effect 
as it had iu those days. 


° Good Signs. 


Oa the contrary, good signs are clearly 
perceptible. There is nothing to show 
that the leading men of India have been 
frightened, At the first intimation of the 
coming repressiou, the oldest living Cou- 
gressman, after the venesable Dadabhai 
Naoroj, declared in simpleeaud. dignified 
language his determination not to desert 
his post of duty. Iu answer to the appeal 
of the Governor of Madras, contained in 
speech at the Ootacamund 
sessiormof the provincial legislative council, 
for the support by influential persons of 
the measures, then intended to be taken, 
to suppress the Home Rule agitation, Sir 
S. Subramania lyer, K.C.LE., LL.D., re- 
tired Acting Chief Justice of the madras 
High Court, issued the following weighty 
snd courageous pronouncement i— 

z To My Countrymen. 

We have all read the specch of H. E. the Governor 
of Madras to his Legislative Council, in -which he 
foreshadows measures for the suppression of the 
Home Rule propaganda, aud asks for the support, 

a 
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in the measures taken, of all who have personal or 
hereditary influence. I answer that appeal, being a 
responsible public man, having Ifld high judicial 
ofice in the State, having been recognised and re- 
warded by the Crown and honoured by my Univer- 
sity, and being an old man, of trained caution in com- 
ing to a decision, and of mature judgment. I therefore 
think itis my duty to the Government to state my 
position, 

Before I was raised to the Bench, I was a Con- 
gressnian, and to me Self-Government, or Home Rule, 
is no new thing. I believe, and hage long believed, that 
that its early establishment is vital for the welfare 
of the country and the stability of the Empire, and 
that it is therefore necessary to carry on a constitu- 
tional and educative agitation for it, as ordered by 
the Congress at its last session. Believing thus, 
I gladly accepted the Howorary Presidentship of the 
Home Rule for India League, Honorary only because 
my health forbids active and strenuous work. I 
cannot retrace my steps; I will not resign my 
Office, even ifthe League be declared unlawful. I am 
ready to face any penalties which may follow on 
my decision, for ! believe that the time has come 
when God, in whose Hands are all earthly Govern- 
ments, calls on India to assert that right to Freedom 
which He has given, and to claim Self-Rule—in the 
words of the Congress—in the Reconstruction of the 
Empire after the War. To defend Home Rule is to me 
a religious as well as a civic duty, and this duty I 
will discharge. I call on you, my ccuntrymen, to do 
the same, 

S. SUBRAMANIAM, K.C. LE., LL.D. 

Retired Acting Chief Justice of Madras High Court. 


Sir S. Subramaniam was not the only 
man in Madras to make a kind of response 
to the appeal of the Governor which must 
have been disappointing and unpalatable 
to his lordship. Mr. K. V. Rangaswami 
Alyangar, representing the landed aristo- 
cracy of Madras in theSupreme Legislative 
Council, wrote a very outspoken rejoinder 
to Lord Pentland’s appeal, in the course of 
which he said :— 


The Legislative Councils, as they are at present, 
serve no purpose Wut to present an illusion to the 
eevilised world that India is governed through repre- 
sentative assemblies. Even without these @ouncils, 
the Autocracy would be better off, as*they will be 
then solely held responsible. So the Congress, the 
Muslim League and the Indian elected representa- 
tives of the Viceroy’s Council have all come to the 
one conclusion, and that, Self-Government. 

We stand by it at all risks. How coeld sucha 
worthy goal Be obtained without an effort and a 
struggle ? Conviction of the righteousness ard the 
necessity of this goal would certainly make us slight 
the threats and actual harassments. As bas been bold- 
ly and lucidly stated by our revered and clearsighted 
countryman, Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, K. C.L E., 
l hold he conviction that Home Rule is the goal and 
the methods of attaining it are legitimate and cons- 
titutional, and I am prepared to brave any penalty of 
humiliation for bolding that conviction, or for frans- 
gressing any mandate that may illegalise my holding 
such beliefs, or my hoping for a better state of 
affairs, or for expressing to others what my convic- 
tions and hopes are. Repression is ever the reviver 
of the National conscience.*and if the poa time 


e League, has written to the Hon. 
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does not teach us methods of organisation and 


work, what else is going to do it ? 

Some members of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council also protested against and 
expressed their disapproval of the policy 


foreshadowed in Lord Pentland’s speech.’ ~u 


In the United Provinces, the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Hon. 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote weighty 
letters to the press on the official policy of 
repression. Atthe time they wrote these 
letters they did not know that orders of 
internment had been served upon Mrs. 
Besant and two of her co-workers. 

Itis not our intention to give a chrono- 
logical or exhaustive account of all that 
has happened in this connections We men- 
tion only a few itemsjustto give an idea of 
the temper of the country. The following 
petition to H. E. the Viceroy has been 


drawn up on the subject of the measures¥ 


foreshadowed in Lord Pentland’s speech 


for the suppression of the Home Rule 


propaganda :—- 


We, the undersigned loyal and law-abiding citizens 
of this country, who have all attained majority, have- 
ing read with surprise and pain the menace of mea- 
sures of repression to check the expression of the 
legitimate desire of Indians for Self-Government, or 
Home Rule, made by H. E. the Governor of Madras 
in his speech at the closing session of his Legislative 
Council in May last,desire to submit to Your Excellen- 
cy our earnest hope that Your Excellency will 
refuse your sanction to all attempts to stop political 
agitation for the gaining of reform which will, 
in the words of the Premier of Great Britain, 
raise the Indians from continuing to be “a subject 
race’ and will bestow Self-Government, or Home 
Rule, on the people of India. We view with alarm 
this proposed annulment of a constitutional right, 
never before denied by the Government to subjects of 
the Crown, and believe that it will cause widespread 
discontent, and will place a weapon tn the hands of 
the King’s enemies. 


It has been numerously signed. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanji, a prominent citizen 
of Bombay and a member of its Home Rule 
Mr. 
Jinnah, saying, “I am prepared to. place 
the sum of a lakh of rupees at the disposal 
of our League for its future activities.” 
New India says :— 

A Fund called the Pesant Home Rule Fund has 
been started by some members of the Home Rule 
League. X 


Trustees: Messrs. C. _ Jinarajadasa, C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar,* D. Morarji and Jamnadas 


Ratay 
Dwarkadas. The Asio\s hitherto received are: 
“A Friend,” Rs. 297000: MÀ Ratansi D, Morariji, 
Rs, 5000, t 
An Associa be Préss telegram from 
Bombay intofnis mg public that Miss 
z k 


w. 


a Talon 


he following gentlemen are appointed 4 


q 


NOTES 


Hawabai Petit has given five thousond 
rupees to the Mrs. Annie Besant fund 
started in Madras by Sir Subramania 
Iyer. Other contributions also have been 
received. Miss Petit, it is upderstood, 
has also paid asum of twenty thousand 
rupees to the Home Rule League, Bombay. 

In Bombay, U. P., and elsewhere many 


prominent men, including members of 
Council, have joined the Home Rule 
League. Less prominent additions to the 


ranks of the Home Rulers have been simply 
numerous. In Allahabad some leading 
gentlemen, who wanted to form a Com- 
mittee for obtaining recruits for the 
Defence Force, have cancelled the notice 
of the metting at which it was to have 
been formed, by way of protest against the 
policy of repression. 

Numerous public meetings of angry and 


“trong protest have been already heldeall 


f 


i 
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over the country, and more are to be 
„held in the immediate future. Ladies 
also have met in public to protest against 
Lord Pentland’s policy and to express 
sympathy with Mrs. Besant. Demands 
for the recall of Lord Pentland and the 
repudiation of his policy by the British 
Goverament have been made in the press 
and onthe platform. Many persons have 
expressed their determination to carry on 
the Home Rule propaganda in an open 
and constitutional manner, braving all 
risks. A manifesto, embodying a similar 
resolve, is to be issued in Bengal, signed 
by all leading public men. 

A correspondent has written to the 
Lahore Tribune suggesting that Hon. 
Members of councils should resign by way 
of protest, and that paper does not dis- 
approve of the idea. 

All this is very encouraging and hope- 
inspiring. The most difficult part of the 
business, howerer, is not to make resolves 


or to hurl detiance at the bureaucracy,» 


but tocarry out the resolve. Let us be 
true to our determination to do our best 
to make the demand for Home Rule as 
intelligent and wide-spread as is possible 
under the present circumstances of India. 
We must give to our people both general 
education and political educa¢ion. 


‘are. 


Home Rule vow will do their duty with 
equal courage and sacrifice. 
9 


Mr. Chamberlain Supports Lord 
Pentland. 


As was only to be expected, our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who was our representative at the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet 
and will be our representative at future 
Imperial Conferences, supports Lord Pent- 
land’s action. A Reuter’s telegram says:— 

In the Commons, replying to Sir A. Williamson, 
Mr. Chamberlain said, he had no doubt that the 
action of the Madras Governgnentin regard to Mrs. 
Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia was 
necessary. He pointed out that other Governments 
had satished themselves that the activities of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates had excited unrest which 
might easily be dangerous at present. 

We entirely and absolutely deny that 
the activities of Mrs. Besant and her 
associates had excited any unresteof such a 
character as might easily be dangerous at 
present. The danger does not lie in the 
activities of any of our political workers 
along constitutional lines, but in the 
obstinacy and the blindness to the needs 
of the times of most of the privileged and 
exclusive class of officials. 

When Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
unrest and its possible dangerous conse- 
quences, he spoke with the confidence 
born of wronginformation and personal 
ignorance. Asa matter of fact, what Mrs. 
Besant is reported to have said to Lord 
Pentland in her inter¢iew with him, can 
be easily proved, namely, “that at the 
present time the Madras Presidency is 
absolutely quiet and untroubled.” Not 
only at the present time,Nbut during the 
wholecourse of€he war, Madras has beén 
more free from political disorder than 
many Other provinces of India, e. g., the 
Punjab, Bengal, &c. And the reason for 
this quietness probably lies in what we 
wrotesin December last (p. 683), viz., “A* 
hope-inspiring vigorous const?tutional pro- 
ppeganda is a cure for many political 
maladies;” and also in the wise observa- 
tion of Lowell, quoted by us in the same 
number (p. 6838): 


“It is only when the reasonable and the practical 


It is very encouraging to be able to e are denied that men demand the unreasonable and 


record that both the organsof Mrs.Besant, 
New India and the Comfaonweal, are to 
goon. Competent sees ale volunteered 
todo this part of her*Yyork. It is to be 
hoped that others who have taken the 


impracticable; only when the possible is made 
difficult that they fancy the impossible to be easy.” 


So it is not improbable that Mrs. 
Besant’s vigorous constitutional propa- 
ganda and her insistence on the reason- 
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able and the practical had kept Madras free “Renegades.” 


from political distempers. à The Indian Daily News, we regret to 
We have always had our suspicion that find, has called Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
men of autocratic temper who do not Arundale a couple of European renegades. 
wish to part with their power and We are ofẹ opinion that this word of 
privileges, dislike constitutional agitation reproach ought rather to be applied tos. 
more than the efforts of the physical force those who can neither take part in nor 
party. For in a disarmed country like India appreciate a struggle for civic freedom. 
the latter can be very easily suppressed, 


and such suppression can be truthfully justi- Mrs. Besant’s Interview with Lord 
fied; but constitutional agitation cannot Pentland. 
be suppressed without inventing such The Hindu of Madras and other papers 


excuses as “unrest possibly leading to have published a report of Mrs. Besant’s 
dangerous developments,” &c., which interview with Lord Pentland, which 
constitute only a Show of justification. makes interesting and instructive reading. 
What Mr. Chamberlain said from informa- Here it is. m 

tion supplied from India can be explained Immediately after the interview with His Excel- 


on this view. But whatever he or his lency, the Governor of Madras, on June 16th, 1917, 
henchmen may say, we must go on with before returning to the office where the order was 
our duty. served about an hour later, Mrs. Besant described 
to sgme friends the interview with him as follows: 

At the beginning H. E.said: “I have come down 
from Ooty Mrs. Besant, in order to show my great 


Our Contribution. 
: consideration for you, and to speak to you myself. 
The Modern Review has preached and and give you opportunity for consideration.” 


advocated Home Rule or something better lsaid: “What am I to consider?” He said, d 
than Home Rule from 1907, the year ofits “That is for you to decide, Mrs. Besant.” He added, 
birth. It will continue to do so according ‘You may ask me for time to consider and see me 


h ae again to-morrow. You might like to consult your 
to its ability and resources. | pends.” ees 7 


Should the use of the words Hone I answered, “The only two people I shall consult 


” : : would be Sir Subramaniam and C. P. Ramaswamy 
Rule” be forbidden, we would not hesitate Aiyar and, as we know each other’s opinions, I don’t 


to obey. We would give up the use of those see what would be gained by consulting.” He said, 
words, and use “‘self-yovernment”’ or “If you would like to ask for consideration I will give 
“selfrule,” within the Empire, “internal +t to you. 


` I asked H. E. for what reason I was about to be 
autonomy,” aud the like. Should all these interned. He said, “I cannot discuss that, Mrs. [ 
be also interdicted, and the idea of self- Besant.” 


government within the Empire be declared Isaid, “In the Supreme Council, Sir Reginald 
unlawful, it might not be possible for us Craddock stated that no one was interned without 


to climb down. But we might consider 2 full statement of the offence for which he was iu- © 
i & 


: ; terned, and without being given a full opportunity 
whether it would not be possible for usto for explanation or defence. I did not think at the 


climb up in a“right legal and constitu- time that it was true, because some of my own friends 

tional mannef, and disc&ss, withén the had gone and I knew they had no such opportunity. 

limits of the law. the ideal of a more But fam very grateful to Your Excellency for prov- 
$ 


ope : PNE: ing it to be false.” H. E. answered, “I cannot dis- 
perfect citizenship and the legitimate ae it, Mrs. Besant.” 


$ 
$ 


means for its attainment. A Tea “Lean only act according to my conscience, 
i : and leave the rest to God.” He replied, “We must 
. In the meantime ewe are content to “an do that.” j 


live in the „region of more immediately i added, “I have nothing to regret in anything I 
practical politics, which occupies a lower bave written or in anything that I have said and 
plane than that of those higher political unless Your Excellency’ tells me what you wish me 


4 < to consider, lam at a loss to know what to suggest.” , 
. speculationd, and offer to the public, be- He replied, “That is for you to consider, Mrs. Besant.” 
sides the monthly issues of the Prabasi I said, “I have heard it said that Your Excellency 
and the Modern Review, the second part was going to offer me the alternative of going to d 
of “Towards Home Rule.” | The first part, Wart wil giveyon a sd conduct to Bagiand to take 
was sent for review to all our contgm.° gis > du gi; 


. : : you through.” I replied, ‘I do not intend to go to 
poraries with whom we are in exchange. England.” 


The second part has been sent only to oe I seen “We all understand from ee Ex- 
: : : g -: cellency’s speech th@t you object to the Congress 
those Indian journals which were kind programme, and ® is indentical with the P pro- 


enough to notice the first. gramme of the Hofne Rule League.” He replied, “I 


NOTES 


cannot reopen the subject, Mrs. Besant.” I added, 
“I think I should say to Your Excellency that the 
Home Rule League is simply supporting the Congress 
programme,” (Here I read from the Congress pro- 
gramme.) H. E. said, “I don’t know what that is.” 
I replied, “It is the Reform Resolution passed by the 
Congress.” He said, “I have not seĝo it.’ Ian- 


ts wered, “Your Excellency, this is the Indian National 


Congress,” 

After a pause, I said, “In Your Excellency’s Press 
Communique just issued, you have stated that deli- 
berate appeals had been made to the young to join 
in an active political agitation. People cousider 
that that is aimed at me, but itis the exact opposite 
of my printed and spoken statements.” He 
answered, ‘Il don't know anything about that, Mrs. 
Besant; it applies to whomsoever it would suit. 
You must understand, Mrs. Besant, that we 
shall stop all your activities.” I said, ‘I suppose 
so. I think I ought to say to Your Excellency that 
at the preseft time the Madras Presidency is abso- 
lutely quiet and untroubled. Your proposed action 


© will turn it into a condition of turmoil like that of 


Bengal.” 
Besant.” 

I said, “It seems to me that as Your Excellency 
has no proposals to make and I have none, that I am 
wasting Your Excellency’s time. Will you permit 
tie to take leave ?” I arose and he walked with me 
to the door and, on his way, he said, “L wish you 


He answered, “I cannot discuss that, Mrs. 


[ to consider, Mrs. Besant, that we cannot discrimi- 


t 


d 


i 


nate and the whole of your activitities will be stop- 
ped.” 1 said, “You have all the power and Iam 
helpless, and must do what you like. There is just 
one thing I should like to say to Your Excellency and 
that is that I believe you are striking the deadliest 
blow against the British Empire in India.” Then, 
as we neared the door, I said, ‘You will pardon my 
saying to Your Excellency that, as you are acting 
as the Governor, I have no personal feeling against 
Your Excellency.” 

The impression which the report of 
the interview produces is chat Lord 
Pentland came down from the heights of 
Oatacamund torcceive the humble prayers 
and most respectful submissions of Mrs. 
Besant. But as she was not in the mood to 
pray, his lordship could not say anything 
that was of any use or had much meaning; 
he was evidently not prepared for such 
impenitence. He could not discuss this or 
that, or ‘re-open tl e subject.” 


His Exeellency’s statement that he dide 


not possess any knowledge of the Congress 
programme may appear to the followers 
of the bureaucratic cult supremely 
(‘lympic in manner and matter, but to 
us such ignorance of and indifference to 
merely mundane affairs cannot but 
appear as a most lamentable and re- 
prehensible disqualification in* the ruler of 
a province. The only articulate class of 
people in the country are those who have 
received education. ThegIndian National 
Congress and the Mos}em League give 


expression to their views. A man who 


S7 


atter five years of stay in the country does 
not know the joint reform programme of 
the progressive$ and yet on the strength of 
his ignorance can think of depriving law- 
abiding and earnest workers for the public 
good of their liberty is certainly not a 
tower of strength to the Empire, butis 
rather one who is unconsciously undermin- 
ing its foundations. Mrs. Besant spoke 
only the bare truth when she said to Lord 
Pentland: “I believe you are striking the 
deadliest blow against the British Empire 
in {ndia.” Will the blow be allowed to 
strike home, or will it be intercepted 
midway by the Britesh Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment or Democracy? 

Mrs. Besant has very neatly proved to 
His Excellency’s face that the official 
statement that those who are interned are 
informed of their offence and given an 
opportunity for an explanation or defence, 
is false. 


Entire Pre-occupation with the War, 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
A COMMITTEE TO BE APPOINTED 
(Reuter’s Telegram) 
Loudon, June 22. 
Received 1-20 p. m., June 22, 

Inthe House of Lords, Lord Curzon anuounced 
that the Government had decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to deal with the question of reform of the 
House of Lords as promptly as possible. 

This is a fresh proof of the correctness of 
the assertion of the Viceroy and some 
other rulers of India that the attention 
and energies of the British Government at 
“home” are exclusively concentrated on 
the immediate task of winning the war, 
and that this pre-occupation makes it 
impossible for them to pay any attentiou 
to any other, and particularly any Indian, 
problem, " Ñ 


“The World’s Freedom.” 


Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
Empire Parliamentąry Association in his 
honous, Mr. Balfour said in part that in 
America “he had been deeply impressed by 
the spontaneous exhibition of enthusiasm 
for the common cause of the world’s 
freedom.” Is it the freedom ofthe world 
or ofthe world minus India ? 

He also said :— 7 


® The American nation welcomed the opportunity 


offefed by the Mission to manifest their deep moral 
aud spiritual agreement with tile policy of the Allies. 
I believe Anglo-American co-operation in this war 
is based not upon the fact that each has something 
to get out of it but upon the deep congruity and 
harmony of moral feeling and moral ideals. Therefore 
t 


55 


we may be certain that the United States will never 
leave us till the great aims for which we are fighting 
have been accomplished, (Cheegs) They are not 
going to refuse any sacrifice, any more than we are, 
to bring to happy fruition the policy on which the 
whole trend of international civilised evolution 
depends as far as human eyes and human powers of 
foresight can venture to penetrate into the future. 
(Cheers). 

Lord Pentland and Mr. Chamberlain 
have deprived us, Mr. Balfour, of the 
power to understand this ‘deep moral 
and spiritual agreement,” this ‘‘deep 
congruity and harmony of moral feeling 
and moral ideals,’ these “great aims,” 
and “the policy on which the whole trend 
of international civilised evolution 
depends.” 


Lord Pentland's Apologia. 


In the communique which the Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Madras 
wired to the press last month it is said 
that “there 1s much evidence of the 
practical sympathy of the Government 
with the natural aspirations of Indians 
to bear a larger part of the burdens of 
public administration.” The Government 
has certainly never objected to our bearing 
the ever-increasing burdens of administra- 
tion in the shape of paying more taxes, 
to our carrying out in subordinate 
capacities the orders of the heads of 
administrations, departments and offices, 
and in similar ways. But we do not 
find much evidence of a desire to allow 
us any power of initiative or any control- 
ling voice or hand in public administra. 
tion. It is also said : ‘Against Self-govern- 
ment within the British Empire, as the 
political ideal for India, or against ‘consti- 
tutional and efucative efforts’ for that 
ideal, they have offerede no opposition. 
The legitimacy of that ideal asd of such 
cfforts is not disputed by them.” We 
find, however, that Government have 
in Bumbay, Panjab, the Central Provinces 
and Madras recently offered pwactical 
opposition tò the ideal of self-government 
within the British Empire, as soon ag we 
have begun to make serious efforts to 
realise that ideal. And in what respect 
were the efforts of Mrs. Besant and other 
workérs other than constitutional and 
educative ? The communique proceeds :— e 

Holding as they do, however, that the ultifmate 
ideal of full and responsible SelfGovernment can be 
reached in time only by successive stages, as educa- 


tion extends, as elements of disunion diminish, and as 
larger numbers of the vast inarticulate populations 
$ 
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of India acquire some measure of political status and 
experience, they must conrdemo strongly the advocacy 
of the establishment ofcomplete autonomy for India 
at the close of the War in terms which deny or wholly 
ignore the possibility of successive, steps in the 
development of thatideal. Differences of opinion may 
fairly, no do&ibt, exist as to the stages which must 
precede the attainment of the ultimate goal, 
number aud the nature of those stages, the periods of 
time required to effect them, and generally as 
to the details of the aims of the movement 
for Self-Government. Upon the examination of such 
differences, the Madras Government do not now enter. 
Their tmmediate concern is with the methods employ- 
ed by some of the advocates of political change and 
with the results ofsuch methods. In justification of 
their demands, it would seem to be the considered 
practice ofsome speakers and writers to resort to 
unscrupulous attacks and insidious calumnies upon the 
existing administration, to disregard altogcther the 
principles of fair and honest criticism afd to attempt 
to persuade the ignorant and the credulous that, 
for all the ills and hardships of life, the obvious and 
easily attainable remedy is to sweepaway the present 
system of Government. 


thut. 


* 
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Will Lord Pentland definitely mentio 


the name of any responsible public man, 


public association, organisation or journal. 


in his province or elsewhere in India who 
or which has advocated “the establish- 
ment of complete autonomy for India at 
the close of the war’? The resolution 
passed on this object at the thirty-first 
session of the Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow, December, 1916, rtns as 
follows :— 

“That this Congress demands that a definite step 
should be taken towards Selfgovernment by grant- 
ing the reforms contained in the scheme prepared 
by the All-India Congress Committee in concert with 
the Reforms Committee appointed by the All-India 
Moslem: League.” 

This scheme, which was printed in our 
last February number, is tar from being 
one of complete autonomy. 

But should any person, society, or news- 
paper consider that India ought to have 
complete internal autonomy at the close 
of the war, and demand and agitate for it 
in a constitutional manner, what justifica- 


"tion would there be for penalising such 


action ? One essential point of disagreement 
between the man in power and the refor- 
mer has always been that what the former 
has pronounced an impossible dream the 
latter has considered practicable. 

As the Madras Government have made 
a wrong Statement on the chief point at 
issue, namely, the dilaged demand of com- 
plete autonomy at the close of the War, 
we also do not care to discuss the 
question of stages, their number, the in- 
tervals between*them, etc. But it may be 


x 
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pointed out thatitis only because of the 
people’s agitation for self-government, 
that any Government now mentions such 
things as stages, etc. Has the Imperial or 
any Provincial Government ever told us 
even vaguely what the stages are, what 
their number is, the periods of time requir- 
ed ‘to effect them, &c.? The Filipinos 
passed through certain definite stages 
before the attainment of fully responsible 
government ; and the. whole process occu- 
pied only some 18 years. May we hope to 
reach that goal at the end of 180 years 
from the establishment of British rule ? 

As for the extension of education, the 
diminutidh of the elements of disunion, 
ètc., we are far better fitted.for self- 
government in these respects than many 
British colonies and independent countries 
at the time they first began to exercise the 
franchise and other civic rights. Details 
aré given, in our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule” of which a copy was. present- 
ed to Lord Pentland some months ago. 
In England itself national. education did 
not precede but followed the extension of 
the franchise. The leaders of the people 
have urged the adoption of measures for 
miore rapid and extensive spread of educa- 
tion, but the bureaucracy have stood in 
the way. For our educational backward- 
ness the Government are mainly respon- 
sible.. For them to bring forward that 
backwardness‘as an argument against the 
early grant of self-government has not 
even the merit of cleverness. The establish- 
ment of mixed committees or boards for 
the settlement or adjustment of Hindu- 
Moslem disputes or differences have been 
asked for; but Government have not 
complied with the request. And our 
differences have been greatly exaggerated. 
Such differences have existed and still 
exist in many self-governing countries, ase 
described ‘in “Towards Home Rule,” part I. 

Our methods are constitutional. „But if 
adopted -any objectionable 
methods, the ordinary laws of the country 
were quite sufficient to bring them under 
control or punish them. ‘‘Unscrupulous 


attacks and insidious calumme®” if any, ` 


could ‘have been similarly dealt with. 

What man in authority bas ever object- 
ed to “fair and honest criticism” ? But the 
pity is that Sir Oracles elways insist on 
monopolising the right ed fix the standard 
of “fair and honest criticism’. It must be 
such as not to ingonvenience them. 
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-It would have been good ifthe commu- 
nique had, gwen us the names of those 
charlatans who say that “for all the ills 
and hardships of life, the obvious and 


easily attainable remedy is to sweep away 
‘the present system of Government.” What 


responsible leaders and organs of public 


‘opinion have said is different. They have 


urged that unlgss the present system of 
Government is changed, the political, sani- 
tary and economic ills of India cannot be 
cured. They have nvevr said that Home 
Rule alone would suffice to cure them. 


fs P 
Home Rule and the Qualification of 
- . Literacy. i 
.At the Madras meeting of protest 
against the internments, the Hon. Mr. B. 
N. Sarma, in the course of his presidential 
speech, thus effectively dealt with the objec- 
tion that India does not containa suffici- 
ently large literate population to have 


self-government :— 


May I be permitted to point out once agaiu that 
the Indian literate population is nearly as large as the 
whole male population of England, is drawn from ail 
classes, creeds and sects, that the school-attending 
population of India is as large as that of the United 
Kingdom, that the output of graduates is not smaller, 
that if only facilities be afforded the number of young 
men seeking the highest education available is practi- 
cally unlimited and that an intelligent and well-to-do 
electorate numerically as large as that existing in the 
United Kingdom can be found to-day in India. If 
trees as tall asin the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
do not grow here, itis because there is no root for 
them here, and not- because there'is no material ready 
and available or the soilis unsuited. Ifa fraction of 
the male population of England can govern themselves 
and a third of the world, surely there is enough mate- 
rial here to run the administration with British co- 
operation and guidance. ed e 

` In South Africa, the whites are vastly 
outnufnbered by the blacks, who are most- 
ly illiterate. -And the whites are not the 
kith and kin of the blacks, nor do they 
have the same religions and customs. 

Yet South Africa, governed by the whites, 
is self-foverning ! Herein Indja she literate 
people are, like the whites in South 

Africa, a minority; but both literates 

and illiterates belong to the same stocks, | 
follow the same religions, etc. Yet we are 

supposed to be unfit for self-govergment. 

It is merely a. question of vested interests, 

and of race prejudice, which we have 

exposed in ‘Towards Home Rule,” 

parts T. & I. 


General Smuts on Empires & Freedom. 


In the course ‘of his speech on.the 
Empire $ T Future, in the Royal Gallery 
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of the House of Lords, on May 15 last, 
General Smuts said :—: ° : 


What I feel in regard to all the empires of the past, 
and even in regard to the United States, is that the 
effort has always been towards forming one natidn— 
always one nation. All tbe empires we have known 
in the past and that exist to-day are founded on the 
idea of assimilation, of trying to force human mate- 
rial into one mould. Your whole idea and basis is 
entirely different. (Cheers) Youglo not want to stan- 
dardize the nations of the British Empire ; you want 
to develope them towards a greater nationality. 
These communities, the offspring of the Mother 
Country, or territories ike my own, which have been 
annexed after the vicissitudes of war, must not be 
moulded in’any one patern. You want them to 
develope on the principle of self-government, and 
therefore your whole idea is different from anything 
that has ever existed before. That is the fundamental 
fact we have to bear in mind—that this British 
Commonwealth of nations does not stand for stan- 
dardization or conventionalization, but for the fuller, 
richer, and more various life ofallthe nations com- 
prised in it. 


Does the British Empire in reality stand 
“for the fuller, richer, and more various 
life” of the people of India ? 


The General went on to observe = 


Even the nations which have fought against it, 
like my own, must feel that their interests, their lan- 
guage, their religion, are as safe and as secure under 
the British fag as those of the children of your own 
households and your own blood. Itis only in pro- 
portion as this is realized’ that you will fulfil the true 
mission which is yours. (Cheers.) Therefore, it seems 
to me that there is only one solution, and that is a’ 
solution supplied by our past traditions—the tradi- 
tions of freedom, self-government, and of the fullest 
develooment. 


There is no question that the General 
has hit upon the right solution. English- 
men sojourning in India may ask them- 
selves whether hey are-trying. to “fulfil 
the true missio’ which is” theirs, by féllow- 
ing “the traditions of freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and of the fullest development.” In 
his peroration General Smuts. further ex- 
patiated on this missiag. 


ô i 
You talk of am Imperial mission. I think the Bri- 


tish Empire has only one mission, and that-isa 
mission for liberty and a mission for greater seM- 
development. Yourepresent the only system in his- 
tory in which a large. number of nations has been 
living in unity. You talk about a league of nations. 
You aie,the only league of nations that has ever 
existed, Ifthe lines I am sketching here are correct, 
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' General Amnesty to Irish Prisoners. 


The British Government ‘at “home” ‘has 
released all Irish prisoners now in confiue- 
ment in ‘connection with the recent rebel- 
lion-in Ireland. Though this act of cle- 


mency is due to the exigencies’ of the war 


and to the pressure exerted upon Great 
Britain by American and colonial opinion, 
we cannot withhold our tribute of praise 


from this example of courageous and wise 


statesmanship. Curiously enough the news 
of this general amnesty to Irish. rebels 
reached India on the day the most’ active 
constitutional agitator in India, also Irish 
by birth, was deprived of her liherty. | 
There has been no rebellion in India. 
Men have been imprisoned after trials for 
conspiracy, and interned or deported on 
suspicion, or for inconveniently vigorous 
constitutional agitation. As the concilia- 
tion of India is not necessary for speedy 
victory or for satisfying public opinion in 
America or thé colonies, the release of any 
prisoners, detenus or deportees cannot be 
expected. | an 


Ireland and the Outside ‘World. 


' At the first of a series of meetings.under. 


-the auspices of the Canadian Round Table 


held at London, Ontario, Canada, Mr. 
Rowell argued that a nécessary prepara- 
tion for closer organisation,should: be the. 
concession of Home Rule to Ireland. At 
another meeting, a crowded one, held in 
the Russel Theatre at Otawa, Canada, the 
following’ resolution was enthusiastically 
adopted :— ye 
“That with a view to strengthening the hands of 
the Alliec in achieving the recognition of equal rights 


forsmall Nations and the principle of Nationality, 


against the opposite German principle of military 
domination and Governmeut without the consent of 
the governed, it is, in the opinion of this meeting 


of Canadian citizens, essential, without further, delay,. 


fo confer‘upon Ireland the free institutions long pro- 
mised to her.” ie 
The following extract will. show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. Se 
The Times’ New York correspondent had taken 


some pains tqsognd American opinion on the subject 
and he felt ‘‘no hesitation in stating, that from. Pre- 


you are going to be even more a great league of ®sident Wilson downwards the people of the country 


nations in the future ; and if you are true to your $id 
traditions of selfgoverhment and freedom and are 
true to those views of your future, you must exercise 


far greater and a far more beneficial influence on the. 


history of mankind than you have ever done before. 


That is a very big IF. if 


feel that now is the psychological moment to solve 


the Irish problem in the interest of the Allies and,: 


above all, in the interest of the most effective possible 


participation of thef Ynited Statesin the war.’ 


“Those who are acquainted with the mind of the 
President,” the correspondent added, know that 
before the autocratic frightfulness of Germany finally 
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drove him into declaring war for the salvation of with Ireland to the same John Bullish stupidity that 
democracy he was constantly confronted by two produced the Am@rican Revolution. Since the Ulster 
arguments which he found it very difficult to answer. crisis of 1914 they have, indeed, begun to see that 
One of these arguments concerned Russia. When he there are two sides to ‘the question. But the effect 
was asked: ‘Do you think the victogy of Tsardom of that realisation has been modified by the War. 
will ‘be in the interests: of democracy p? he was re- German assertions that we are insincere in our 


* duced to silence. The recent revolution dramatically, protestations regarding the freedom of small 


removed this obstacle to a clear vision of the issue Nationalities tend to place usin a somewhat illogical 
of the war as a struggle-between democracy and light. . 
autocracy. It dissipated the last scruples of the Pre- And: further that 
sident, but it left Great Britain in the anomalous vee f m 
light of being tle only Powetin the démocratic When it is a life and death matter, not only to the 
Entente'which was open to the charge of ‘oppregsing’ British Empire but to the free democratic institutions 
a Small nation.” of the world, that this War should be successfully 
. ech : prosecuted, British reputation for statesmanship and 
` In. his famous Guildhall speech Mr. patriotism will suffer badly. if such a sacrifice to the 
Lloyd George said :— : l aT AR ar is refused. me a a ht 
“If he appealed for asettlement,in. Ireland it was U™Mensely increase our prestige here, will clinch the 
because he ae from facts driven into his mind every, deat a 7 ed a PEPI penad a 
hour that iu America, Australia and every otber part, se E roaa on of a War ad we ender 
: : ; 
ee garded As- One Pitie paecutiass a sperdy infinitely smoother Anglo-American relationships. 
victory. i i ] London, Dablin, and Belfast have, in fact, the power 
: Welėari from New India (June 12,1917) to deal the German Trans-Atlantic intrigue a deadly 


that almost. immediately after Amertca’s blow. 


declaration of war, Mr. Medill McCormick India and the Outside World. 
introduced the following resolution into , : seo 
the House of Representatives :— Why does not any nation exert similar 


, ressurè on Great Britain for India 

Whereas the United State’ is now at war with the p “oy ys . è 7 

German. Empire, and whereas the other Great Powers’ though India’s pons status is far inferi- 
at war with the Empire have voiced their purpose to OF to that of Ireland : 

secure the rights of small peoples no less than of great, Sympathy means fellow-feeling. There 


therefore be it resolved that the House of Representa- fave been men like Buddha who have had 
tives send its greetings to the Chamber of Deputies at 


Rome and at Paris, tothe Duma at Petrograd, to fellow-feeling for the meanest worm ; but 


_ the House of Commons at London and Ottawa,to Such souls are rare. There are men who 


the House of Assembly at.Cape Town, and to the have formed themselves into societies for 


House of, Representatives at Melbourne and Welling- the prevention of cruelty to the |] 
ton, and that this House express to the other Cham- P y ae 


bers the hope that peace shall witness the restoration animals, not out of fello w-feeling but out 
of Belgium and Serbia and -the establishment of a of compassion. Ordinarily men feel only 
united and self-governing Ireland and Poland. for their fellows. The Irish being Euro- 
og soled farther, tiat the Speaker of the Hows peans, white men, and Christians, are con. 
Presidents and Speakers respectively. of the several sidere t =A UON oP ee of European 
Chambers herein named. - A extraction dwelling in America and the 
- British Colonies. In théydays before the 
abolition-of slavery, even*many so-called 
gcod and pious men did not believe that 
the Negroes were human beings, and there- 
fore had no sympathy for them. If we 
want practical sympathy we must prove 
that we are human beings and fhe fellows 
of other nations. We must Be known, not 
as mere human cattle to be shut out or 
admitted according to the convenience of 
“civilised” men, not as mere producers of 
raw. material, but as real civilisers of the 
race whose co-operation is needed for the 
e progress of the world. What our ancestors 
difl in ancient times conynot help us much: 
We must show in the living present that 
the world cannot do without our man. 


The same paper quotes the opinions of 
Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald, late Mayor of Bos- 
ton, of Mr, Justice V. J. Dowling, of the 
Appellate Division of the New York supre- 
me court, of the President, of -Columbig 
University, of Colonel Harvey, Editor of 
the North American Review, of the Mayor 
of New York, and of Archbishop Ireland, 
all asking that Home Rule shall be given 
without further delay’ to Ireland. Colonel 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles: Eliot, 
President of Harvard Universjty, Cardinal 
Gibbons—all have appealed to Britain .to 
do her duty to Ireland and to justify her 
assertion that she is fighting in the cause 
of liberty. And the Timgs’ correspondent 
at Washington has calfled to his news- hood and our spiritual, moral and intellec- 
paper that Americans tual services. We“must be creators in .the 
are inclined to attribute the tragedy of our relations sphere q Iyterature and art, seers and 
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discoverers of truth, inventars, and bene- ` 


factors of mankind. Let us strive to 
rise and advance, not asa select class, the 
upper ten, but as a whole people, and join 
and help in the forward march of humani- 
ty. We ought to have intercourse with 
the whole world. A hermit-like existence 
will not do. If we allow the wofld 
to forget our existence, if*we, do not try 
our best to make our truecondition known 
all over the world, it would be foolish to 
complain if the world did not exert its 
influence on our behalf. -True, the. sympa- 


thy of “civilised” men is limited by;icreed; - 


colour and race. But the remedy does -not 


lie in -inveighing agaiiist such tarrow-' 


ness, particularly as we are not ourselves 
faultless in this respect, but in: practi- 
cally showing to the world that ‘true 
worth is not the monopoly of any parti- 
cular creed, colour or race, and in setting 
an example of a broad sympathy which is 
no respecter of-creed, colour or race. 


The Champaran Enquiry Conimittee. 


We cannot approve of the constitution 
and personnel of the Committee’ which -the 
Bihar and Orissa Government have 
appointed to enquire into the relations 
between landlords and tenants ‘in ‘the 
Champaran District, including ‘the grie- 
vatices ‘of the cultivators against the 
indigo-planters. The European element is 
far too preponderant. Considering that 
blood is thicker than’ water and that, in 
the language of Lord Curzon, administra- 
tion and exploitation are, only the two 
aspects of the same kind of work in which 
oficial and ngh-official Europeans are 
engaged ‘in India, there is a well. fofaded 
suspicion in the public mind that European 
officials are, owing to unconscious. prepos- 
sessions, generally. tunable to hold ‘thé 
balance even between eIndians and | Euro- 
peans: e yO 


° M 
it 


Freedom and Democracy in South. a 
frica... SE E 
Indian Opinion writes:— > je: 


A public meeting under the auspices of tle Trans- 
vaal British Indian Association, was held on Sunday, 


Gth inst., at Goldberg’s Bioscope. Fally five hundred 


British Indians, representing all sections and affiliaged 
: The Hall was much too 
small to hold the gathering and the proceedings were 


Associations, were praesent. 


of a respected young brother, the latest victim to the 
contempt in which the British Indian , of this Proyince 
is held, and the cruelty to which such unbridled con- 
tempt can be carried. , Bhula, Bhowan was a young, 
Indian gentlemah of education, who, a few days back, 


was tiavelling on one of the Municipal Tram-cars, 
running to Vrededorp, and forcibly thrown off the, 
. car while it was in motion by a European who 


resented ‘his presénce thereon. Our young brother 
was ‘left in the’ road unconscious while the tram 
moved ‘on. He ne 
shortly afterwards died. The individual responsible 
for this act of ‘brutality is still at large, and this 
community is going to know no rest until he is 
brought to justice. This-is not because :we are ‘seeking 
revenge or because to an Indian death is felt to be a 
great calamity. We intend to nip in the bud the 
tendency we observe to be growing to regard -Indian 
life‘and Indian rights as matters of small @ccount,' - 


ta : ere . pi aE. E E ae + : 
_, So there is at least. one European in,the. 


British Empire who does not believe in 
fighting for the freedom and-equality: ofall 
mengand has the courage of, his conviction. 
General Smuts:need not despair of finding 


fit audience;.though-few, for his lectures on- 


the true mission of the British: Empire’ and 
its traditions of liberty, equality and 
democracy. ee te 
We learn from Indian Opinion that the 
Draft Natal Local Government: Ordinance 
attacks the right ‘of Indians‘ to vote at 
municipal elections ‘and’ become ., Coun:, 
cillors. This,. too, shows that General: 
Smuts will find fitaudience. ' teo >. 
-What have Indians in’ Natal ‘done’ that 
they should be deprived of the Municipal 
vote ? Itis they who made’ Natal the. 
“Garden of South Africa.” ‘Many Euro- 
pean businesses depend very largely upon 
Indian support-and assistance. Indians 
contribute liberally to war funds and take. 
their place alongside Europeans on the 
battlefield. It is not right that-any 
intelligent section of the people’ should 
have no say regarding the spending of the 
rates they pay: Apart from the achieve- 
sients-of ‘Indians’in the higher regions of 
human endeavour, in the lower’ spheré of 
politics. they -have ‘done good work. as 
tnembers ,.of' the British Parliament, 
members of ‘the Imperial War Conference 
and Cabinet, members of the:Secretary ‘of 
State’s council, Prime Ministers of Indian 
States; Members of the Executive ‘Councils 


eand Legislative Councils of the Viceroy 


and Provincial’ Governors, &c.. It would 
be supremely foolish to say that men of 


marked by feelings of considerable indignation and the same race age unfit to exercise’ the 


resolve. f 
The Chairman of the Trąnsvaal British Indian 
Association presided, 


and said :—‘“Gentlemen, we 


municipal franch{st.’. There are Indians in 
Natal who have been municipal voters and 


have met firstly to express our Sorrow’ tthe death Even councillors in India. n 


ever recovered consciousness and 


B 
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_ Indians are compelled to. ride-on a 
specially-reserved tram-car, separate cars 
having been secretly and illegally estab- 
lished for Europeans on certaiy routes. 
Indians are, moreover, segregated and 
ompelled to reside in special areas. These 
acts also show that General Smuts ought 
to have:fit audience when he returns to 
bis native land. Those who object to the 
establishment of self-government in India 
until the abolition of caste, are requested 
to reflect on the state of things prevailing 
in the ‘self-governing dominion of the 
South African Union.. ` 


_ Our Pulslic Services Commission 

“a Number. l l 

We sincerely thank the very few con- 
temporaries who, have kindly noticed our 
Public Services Commission Number aftes: 
“ts publication. -The-public demand. for it 
has been, as we anticipated, very very 
small. Though the Number is worth more 
‘than eight annas, we regret we could not 
make it ‘better. Its defects were ‘partly 


due to hurry, which again was due to‘our. 


getting’ the report from our bookseller 
very late. Government did not think us 
worthy of receiving a copy. We hope the 
many dailies and weeklies, &c., which 
Government favoured with copies, have 
made an adequate return in the form of 
numerous notes and articles on the 


qkeport, 


. Representations on the Public Services 
Commission Report. 


The United Provinces Congress Com- 
mittee and twenty-one members of the 
U. P: Legislative Council have evinced a 
commendable sense of duty, zeal for public 
welfare and promptness in submitting to 
Government well-reasoned. and weighty 
representations on the Report of the 
Public Services Commission. What have 
the great statesmen and politicians of 
Bengai Jone ?- - n p 
7 _ Finland.. 

. Free Russia has freed: Poland and has 
been ‘‘discussing the Finnish demand, in- 
cluding autonomy for Finland usder inter- 
national guarantees.” In the mean time 
we learn from a Reuter’s telegram dated 
Helsingfors, June 22, thate “the Finnish 
Social Democratic Confererfe has passed 
a resolution in favour of at independent 
Finnish Republic.” | e 
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_ Bokhara and Khiva. 

An unobtrusive paragraph in a corner 
of the London “Times” conveys a lesson, 
says India, which we beg to hand on to 
those whom it may concern. We read 
that “in consequence of the influence of the 
revolution in Russia, ‘the Emir of Bokhara 
has published a manifesto promising ex- 
tensive internal reforms’ and containing 
an order to set at liberty all persons de. 
tained in the prisons.” A similar announce- 
ment has been made by the Khan of Khiva. 

President Wilson’s Flag Day Speech. 

In the course of his “Flag Day” address 
in Washington Monument. grounds, Presi- 
dent Wilson, referring to the intrigues and 
other sinister endeavours of the Germans, 
said :— om ESR = 
Their present particular aim is to deceive all-those 
who throughout the world stand for rights ‘of peoples 
and self-government -of nations, for they’ see what 
iimense strength the forces’ of justice and liberalism 
are gathering out ofthis-war. : They are employing 
the Liberals in their enterprises, but let them. once 
succeed and these men, now their tools; will be ground 
to powder beneath the weight of a great military 
Empire. woe a. ; 

It would, be good to have a list of all 
those nations who “stand for rights of 
peoples: and self-government of. nations” 
“throughout the world”, both in profession 
and in practice. $ 

President- Wilson. concluded by decla- 
ring :— ae e ee E 

We shall make good with our lives and’ fortunes 


the great faith to which ‘we were born and a’ new 
glory shall shine in the face of our people. 
We wish Americans, godspeed in their 
noble resolve. But will they please remein- 
ber that the woréd cannot Ge free until 
India possesses civic freedom ? a Ay 

American Labour on Democracy for all 
. the -World. . 

' Mr. Gpmpers, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, has cabkd*to Mr. 
Duncan, the Labour delegate in the 
American mission to Russia, advising him 
to,‘attend, if invited; the conference in 
Petrograd to consider the advisability of 
calling a world congress of- Socialists and 
Trade Unionists.’ Mr. Gompers continues : 
“Of æurse you will insist on the accept: 
ance of the fundamentaf, principles of 
democracy for every country and also on 
the necessity for all people of each country 
living their own lives and working ont 
their own : America entered the 


54, 


war in order to safeguard: these principles 
and American labour ill fight for the 
destruction of autocracy and the victori- 
ous establishment and maintenance of 
democracy.” eee 
Remember that. India isa country -and 
its inhabitants are a people.: ape 
Afthe unity of India and of her , peoples 
be denied, let the: puncipee of democracy 
‘be .accepted:; for , Sind, Punjab, .Oudh,. 
‘Bengal,. Bihar, Maharastra,. Andhra, 
Gujarat, &c., separately,; for. these at 
least are countries, = 2 0 2 00 
NR 5) SRR Re ge | ie 
British Note to Russia on Allied ` 
so WarAims? © 70t., 
. His Majesty’s _Government’s reply to 
the Russian Note regarding the Allied war 
aims states that they heartily concur in 
the sentiment of the proclamation to the 
Russian ‘people which declared that free 
Russia.did not propose to dominate other 
peoples or deprive them of their national 
patrimony: or forcibly to acquire foreign 
territory. ` The reply proceeds: . . 
_: Great Britain did not enter the wari as a war of 
conquest, and are not continuing it for any such’ 
objects.. Their purpose was at the outset to, protect 
` their ‘existence and enfdrcé respect for’ international 
engagemeiits. Another ‘object has now been added; 
namely, liberation of the. populations -oppressed by. 
alien tyranny. The Government heartily. rejoices at 
free Russia’s intention of the liberation of Poland—~ 
not only Poland which old Russian autocracy ruled 
but equally that within‘the Germanic Empiré. British 
democracy wish Russia God-speed in this enterprise. 
Beyond, everything we must seek a settlement which 
will secure the happiness and contentment of peoples 
and take away all legitimate causes for futuré wars, 
We understand the meanings of words, 
and, in,case.of.need, have several English. 


‘dictionaries æt hand.. e ~~ 
= President Wilson’s Message tothe ' 
j `o. Russian People.. © 0 =~.. 


We print below the -concluding para- 
‘graphs of .Presidert Wilson’s noble .and 
hope-ingpising, message to the Russian 


people., in ty 
We ate'fighting again for-;the Liberty of Self- 
Government and the undictated development of all 
Peoples ; and every feature of the settlement. that 
concludes this War must be conceivéd’ and! executed 
for the’purposei ‘Wrongs must’ first be righted: :and 
thenadequate safeguards mist be created -tō prevent 
their being recommitted. . We. ought not to cgnsider 
any remedics merely because they havé a pleasing, 
sonorous sound’: practical questions can be settled 
only by practical means. ee 
"Phrases will not accomplish this result. Effective 
readjustments will and whatever readjustments are 
necessary must be made; but they must followa 


if 
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principle aud that principle is plain. No people-muct 
be forced under a sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live; no territory must change hands except 
for the purpose of securing to those who inhabit ita 
fair chance, of life and liberty ; no indemnities must 
be,insisted on- except those that constitute payment 
for manifest wrongs done; no readjustments of 
power must be made except such as will tend to 
secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and happiness of its peoples and then the 
Free Peoples of the World must draw together in a 
‘common‘covenant, some genuine practical co-opera- 
tion that’ will in effect combine their force to secure 
peace and justice in the dealings of Nations with onè 
auother. - Brotherhood .of mankind ;must no longer 
be'a fair but empty phrase, It must be given a 
‘structure of force and reality. Nations must realise 
their common life and effect a workable partnership 
to secure-that life, against the aggressions of an 
autocratic selfpleasing power.- For these things we 
can afford to pour out blood and treasure, for these 
are things we have always professed to desire and 
unless we-pour out blood and, treasure now aud suac- 
ceed, we may never beable to unite or show a con- 
qaering force again in the great cause of Human 
Liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit” 
If force and autocracy can divide us they will over- 
come us. If we stand together, victory is certain 
and the Liberty which victory will secure. We can 
afford. then to be generous but cannot afford then or 
now to be weak or omit any single guarantee of 
justice and security.—(Reu.) . 


-Has America any message for India ? 


“The Present Crisis”. 
By James RUSSEL LOWELL. 


- “For mankind are ove in spirit, T, el hy ge 
; l . and an instinct, bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, ‘a 

the swift flash of right or wrong i 
Whether conscious or unconscious, A ae 
as a yet Humanity’s vast frame, 
Through its’ocean-sundered fibres ~ N 
` feels the'gush of joy or shame ;— 
In the gain or loss of one race E 
o’ all the rest have equal claim.” 
Not “subject races”, but “Partner: 
o, a- Nations”. 


‘In the fairly long summary'of the Pre- 
imier’s Guildhall speech which Reuter cab- 
led out to India, there was a: very signi- 
ficant omission. Towards the close of-his 
speech Mr. Lloyd George said that he had 
only two more points and that one was 
about Ireland. Reuter gave a summary of 
Mr. George’s plea for Ireland, but did noty. 
transmit a word ot his ‘observations on 
‘the otRere matter’, namely, India.’ Here 
is the passage. = Pe gi 

» The other mattet is India. 'Germany’s greatest 
disappoittment in this war has been India. (Cheers). 
She has had marys disappointments ; she has had no 
worse than Indig.e She expected. sedition, distrac- 
tion, disaffection, Wisloyalty ; she expected the forces 
of Britain to be absorbed upon the task of subduing 

æ + t : 
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and suppressing. What did. she find? Eager, en- consists, not in getting angry and shout- 


thusiastic, loyal help to the Empire from India. ; : niet $ 
d (Cheers). I think they are entitled to. ask. that those me but in love, Sacrifice and service. 


loyal myriads should feel not that they were subject 


races of the Empire, but partoer nations. Both these Why the Boers are fighting. 
questions require bold statesmanship. Timidity, a aid : he ae 
timorousness, fainthearteduess abborreut in peace or Speaking at the Empire Day celebration 


ar i war fe al L Britain, bie ae at Stepney, General Smuts said :— 
aced the problems of war, with acourage that has Ye . te oo ; Rac. : 
amazed the world, must face the problems of peace f ay z ee from the Veldt, a Boer who v 
din the same great strength. í ought for three years against you when you wére 
; ; A very wrong indeed. However, we have helped to 
We do not know who made this omis- convert you and win you back to the right road of 
sion, and why. It was a perfectly un- freedom and liberty, and on that road you are now 


eae e PA _ making the biggest struggle in your whole history. I 
necessary picce of foolishness. For it is well am fighting with you and not 1 alone but thousands 


known that the words of British states- of my old companions of the Boer war. What has 
men, and even of British sovereigns, need brought these men into, the stPuggle ? I don’t think 
not be understood and given effect to in it is love of tke British Empire. It is that ‘they feel 


: - @ : : what you all feel that the greatest, the most precious 
their ordinary sense east ofSuez. Meanwhile and most spiritual forces of human race aré at stake. 


we note that the Premier’s declaration Either we are going into the future under the drill 
that Indians should not be treated as sub: sergeant or of Prussian lines or we shall move for- 
ject races has caused rejoicing in France. ward as free men and women. It is not a battle of 


Í . the British Islands or of the British Empire. Itis a 
But will France or any other of the Allies battle of the world and when success is achieved I}? 


eS as z + 
Keep watch how Mr. Lloyd George’s im- hope we may ali be happy, and now we fought for a 
plied promise is kept? Should he fail to lasting peace for mankind and that for centuries war 


keep it, Germany is sure to try to make willnot be heard of again on earth?™ -~ 


capital out of the failure. Who are meant by “we” and “man- 
és F - . kind” and what kind of ‘‘peace” will “sub- 
There is only one form of ct e er i 
is ject races” -enjoy ? | y 
Government. ` 
‘Mr. Balfour had a magnificent recep- “The Anglo-Saxon Creed.” 


(ep uate he addressed ae aa er -In the course of his address at, the 
of Parliament in Canada on May “a © dinner given to him at the London Savoy 
quote one passage from ee speech and Hotelby the Pilgrims’ Club, Dr. Page, the 
italicise one sentence. He said: American ambassador, said : 2 

_ Wher mb: Shes find free democracy and We are come to save our own honour and to up- 

p Spirit of liberty „abroad, that great hold our ideals—come on provocation done diréetly 
pirit of selfdevelopment on national linés, tous. (Hear, hear,”). Bunt we are come also for the 
there you find the friends of the Allies and preservation, the deepening, and the extension of 
enemies of the Central Powers. We are con- tree government, Our creed is the simple and im- 


ae : mortal creed of democracy, which means ‘government 
vinced that there is only one form of set up by the governed ; for this alone can prevent 


government, whatever it may be called, physical or intellectual or moral englavenient. This. 
namely, where the ultimate Control] isin is the idealgtowards ‘waich the whole world is now 
the hands of the people. We have staked moving a onge o Cody paths, It is a colossal up- 
our last dollar on this and if democracy EE will-turn the world into a better home 
fails us we are bankrupt indeed. But we Eee. atte : mE 
know that democracy will not fail us.” . Does this oes creed” hold 
(Cheers. ) | i good in India : oa pi 
‘Asin Mr. Balfour’s opinion there is only | Re eee ee 
ötelormol E E a heretie Mr. Bernes on British Principles. 
ultimate control is in the hands of the The Right Honourable Mr. G. N. Ber- 
cople, and as in India there’ isnosuch nes made his first speech as a member of 
control, is there any government in India, the war cabinet on June 2ist.- It gives 
or is there not? Will democracy aot fail some idea of British political principles 
the British people in their dealengs with as they are professed and understood in 
India or will it not ? England. He said : ‘‘We stood for the prin- 
There is one sentence in Balfour’s ad- ciple of each nation living its own life-in its 
dress to which we desire eto draw the own way. The Central Powers stood for 
attention of our people. It§s: ‘‘Patriot- letting each nation live as they ordered.” 
ism overcomes all difficulties.” We need It is to be hoped our Government has 


to remember, ae i that -patriotism interned or pr out of the country all 
$ 6 
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Central Powers citizens. India can be free 
from the fear of coercion Snly in that way. 


Mr. Bernes also said : ‘We were not out 
to fight the German people, but we were 
out for the liberation of all peoples.’’ This 
is indeed a very noble object, especially. if 
it can be accomplished, both within and 
without the British Empire. Englishmen 
onght.to be convinced that India is not a 
free country, it stands in need of libera- 
tion. For when Russia overthrew the 
tsardom,. Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, described the Russians as a “‘free 
people,” meaning that they were not free 
before. Yet' they were independent and 
had their parliament called the Duma, De- 
pendent India without any kind of parlia- 
ment certainly, then, requires at least home 
rule, in order that ‘‘the liberation of all 
peoples?” may be an accomplished fact. 


' Russian Mission to America. 


M. Baehvetieff, head of the Russian 
Mission, in a statement to the American 
péople avowed Russia’s consecration to 
war with the German autocracy to the 
end. “Only through victory-could stable 
world peace and the fruits of the Russian 
revolution be secured. The Russian people 
. thoroughly understood and were fully. con- 

vinced that it was absolutely: necessary 
‘to root out the. autocratic principles 
which underlay German militarism that 
threatened the peace, freedom and happi- 
ness of the world.” M E 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
are greatly to blame. But is it certain 
"that autocrdtic principles and militarism 
are exclusively German ? On hiş first public 
appearance in England since his return’ 
from America, Mr. Balfour also said :° 


President Wilson's latest speech formed a complete 
justificatign of the great alliance of natgons loving 
liberty, again$t monstrous tyranny and coercion of 
the civilised. world ‘which was promised, if. we sub- 
mitted to an inconclusive and ineffectual peace. e 


o Thisis true. But we do not think that- 
monstrous tyranny and coercion:,of the 
civilised world, and particularly. of the. 
“uncivilised” -world, will disappear from. 
the face of the earth with the crushiag. of 
Germany. That devoutly wished for 

- econsummation.can not be brought about 
without a change of heart throughout the 

“civilised” world, » as General. Smuts 


observed in effect on a recent hs 
a 
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Poland in the House: of Commons. 


The following question and: answer 
which took-place in the House of Commons, 
on April@6, should be found interesting :— 

Mr. H. Samuel (L—Cleveland), for Mr. Asquit 
asked whether His Majesty’s ‘Government was now 
ina position to make any statement in regard to 
Poland. 

Mr. Bonar*Law: As the House is aware, one of 
the first acts of the Russian Provisional Government 
was to issue a proclamation to the Poles recognising 
their right to decide their own destinies, and stating 
that the creation of an independent Polish State 
would be a sure guarantee of durable peace in. Europe. 
(Cheers). Iam confident-I rightly interpret. the feel- 
ing of this House when I say we welcome the declara- 
tion, and look forward to the timegwhen, thanks to 
the liberal and statesmanlike action of the Provisional 
Russian Government—(cheers)—Poland will appear 
again in international life, and take her share with 
other Nations in working for the common good of 
civilisation. (Cheers). Our efforts in the War will be 
M@tected towards helping Poland to realise her unity,’ 
on the lines described in the Russian proclamation? 
that is tosay, under conditions which will make her 
strong and independent. We hope that after ,the 
War Great Britain will remain united to Poland in 
bonds of close friendship. (Cheers). = 
Poland has been, on the whole, under 
German, Austrian and Russian despotism 
for a longer:period than India has. been 
under the benevolent rule of the British 
people, We have learned from many British 
authors and journalists that the oppressors 
of Poland never made any eftorts to fit her 
for self-rule, Un the other hand our rulers 
claim that they have been continually- 
giving us a training in the art of self. 
government. - And the achievements ‘of the 
Poles in. any sphere of human endeavour, 
including the art of government, can not 
be said to surpass those of the Indians. 
Nor-have they won their freedom by a. war 
of independence. British statesrnen ac- 
knowledge with enthusiasm that Poland 
is fit for independent existence. But in India 
they intern people apparently for demand- 
ing a qualified home rule after the war. 
What is the explanation ? D * 


_ “A Lesson from the Philippines. 


. The Filipinos have received fully res. 
ponsible self-government after some 17 o 
18 years af American occupation. Much is 
said now-a-days about the stages of politi- 
cal progress, about the fearful character of 
catastrophic changes, &c. The following 
extract from eneral Frank McIntyre’s 
report to the 9eeretary of War, U.S. A., 
dated March 1, 1915, will show how fit 
the Filipinos were for even municipal self- 


i ? _ 
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government sixteen, ten, and seven years 
ago: 
“The principal difficulties encountered in 
the inception of self-government in the. 
municipalities were summarized, in the 
Philippine Commission’s report for 1901, 
< as follows: 
The educated people themselves, though full of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint concep- 
tion of what real civil liberty is and the mutual self- 
restraint which is involved in its maintenance. They 
findit hard to understand the division of powers in 
a government and the limitations that are operative 
upon all officers, no matter how high. In the muni- 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the presidente did, and the people knew 
and expected no limit to his authority. This is the 
- difficulty we n@w encounter in the organization of the 

municipality. The presidente fails to observe the 
‘limitations upon his power and the people are too 

submissive to press them. 

- “Manifestly this condition called for the 
_education of the inhabitants of the muhi- 
- eipalities ana. their officials in the duties of 
local self-government. .In addition to. the 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school- 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

‘A more careful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of October 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi- 
tions as follows: 

_Inmany of the municipalities the expenditures of 
public money have been unwise, not to say wasteful. 
in 88 municipalities out of 685 the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries: and not a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments cr improvements... 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici- 
palities : 
spent on public works less than 10 percent. Sucha 
condition of affairs is to be deplored, and the Com- 
mission was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
revenues. > 

“Fifteen months latér Governor General 
Smith, in his message to the Legislature, 
February 1, 1909, ~reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows: °, 

Nearly all the municipalities male great sacrifices 
in the interests of education, and especially to secure 
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school buildings and adequate school accommoda- 
tions, but there the interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other han salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the municipalities. It must be 
admitted that‘ the law putting a limit on the gross 

“amount - which might be expended for municipal 
salaries and wages was to acertain extent a restric- 
tion of the autonomic powers originally conceded to 
municipal governments, but it was an interference 
with municipal autonomy. completely justified by 
hard experience and more than five years of wanton 
waste of the public m@neys....... 

Prior to the passage of Act No. 1733,* 99 per 
cent. of the municipalities, excluding the city of 
Manila, had no fire departments of any kind....... 
Every year... great loss was caused by conflagra- 
tions. 

During the year 1908 tHe Governor General per- 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities, and in not 
more than half a dozea did he encounter a police force 
that was worthy of the name... The municipal 
policeman of these Islands, as a rule, does not rise 
to the dignity of the ordinary house servant, and in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher duties. 
sient With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 
police force, as it is organized and disciplined to-day, 
might be abolished without any evil results. what- 
ever. ** * Heis appointed, as a rule, not because 
of his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and 
his physical fitness, but because of his relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful friends have 
rendered to that official.” 


Evidently the Americans were bent on 
making the Filipinos free. They did not, 
therefore, make any of the latter’s failures 
or shortcomings an excuse for indefinitely 
lengthening any of the preparatory 
“stages” of training in the profoundly abs- 
truse and highly mysterious art of self- 
government, | 


Indentured Emigration not to be revived. 


On May 23 Mr. Chamberlain stated in 
the House of Commons that indentured 
emigration from India waould not be 
revived® This is* good so far as it goes, 
But labour emigration under any kind of 
atrangement ought not to be allowed for 
atleast a decade to places like Fiji. 


Students proclaimed as a “criminal tribe.” 


The Krishnanath College, Bérhampur, is 
anénstitution entirely maintained by 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, 
without a pice of subsidy from Govern- 
ment ; but its Governing Body is presided 
over by the local magistrate. The new 
term of the college begins on 10th July 
next? and the Principal, unger orders of the 


* “To reduce this preventable loss the Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to provide 
at least buckets and ladders aud to drill its police 
force, with any volunteers, as a fire department.” 
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Governing Body, has issued the following 
rules about admission to ity:— | 

Students resident in the district or 
already in the college will be first taken 
and then students of the neighbouring 
districts in the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions. But ‘‘students from other 
Divisions,—i.e., what was formerly East 
Bengal—may be admitted on production 
of good and reliable c#edentials.”’ 

We have so long been accustomed to 
read of credentials as being presented by 
ambassadors extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary. As Rerhampur has not 
been selected for the Peace Congress after 
the present Armageddon, the word creden- 
tials has been clearly used by the Principal 
in the sense of passports. So matters have 
come to this pass that a student from one 
part of Bengal cannot go to another part 
of the same province without producing a 
certificate of identity and character like 
members of the proclaimed criminal tribes 
such as the Maghia Domes, or persons 
visiting a foreign country. We are not 
told bythe Principal, Krishnanath College, 
whether these “credentials” must be vise’ 
by the local C.I.D. 

A year and a half ago the D.P.I. of 
Bihar issued a notice (printed in this Re- 
view) ordering that every student of a 
different province wishing to join any 
Government or private college in his 
charge must produce certificates of respec- 
tability and character from two men of 
position in the district from which ‘he was 
coming. This policy of keeping Indian 
provinces apart like water-tight compart- 
ments, has been first applied by Maharaja 
Manindra Chgndra io districts of the same 
province. So much for the promdtion of 
indian solidarity and national homoge- 
neity. 

The root-cause of this policy of suspi- 
cion is the occurrence of political crimes’ 
ascribede tg Eastern Bengal.- In *Ireland 
the “natives” have committed a hundred 
times as many political murders and 
dacorzies as the people of Eastern Bengal. 
They have also been recently responsible 
for a bloody rebellion. But no student 
_ from Sligo: is required to produce “good 
and reliable credentials’ before hę cañ 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, and no stu- 
dent from Kilarney has to file two certifi- 
cates from men of position in his district 
before he can be admitted to Maynooth 
College 
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Sinn-Feiners and Indian Youths. 


On 15th June the Prime Minister 
announced that all the Sinn Fein prisoners” 
would be released unconditionally, as a 
step towérds Irish conciliation. Let us 
consider what these men had done: On 


April 26, 1916, they proclaimed an Irish ™ 


Republic, seized a quarter of Dublin and 
made an assault upon the residence of the 
Viceroy (Dublin Castle). They shot down 
innocent soldiers walking unarmed. in the 
streets and many civilians. The rebellion 
lasted a week and before it could be sup- 
pressed the casualties on both sides ex- 
ceeded that of a regular battle in a great 
war. Fourteen persons were tried by 
court martial and shot (some by a British 
officer who was subsequently found to be 
insane), andin addition Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged after a regular trial by a 


jury. Three thousand persons were arrest 


ed, out of whom above a thousand were 
detained in England. And now they have 
all been released. 

In Bengal more than 800 of our youngi 
men, some of them the best graduates of 
our University and several known only for 
their unselfish devotion to social service, 
have been kept in prison without a trial, 
without being given a full opportunity to 
answer the calumnies of their enemies and 
the hearsay recorded against them in the 
Police dossiers, and in the absence of any 
act of treason here which may bear the 


ghost of a resemblance to the Sinn Fein T 


rising. These unhappy youths havé been 
rotting in their cells or in unhealthy vil- 
lages of detention, and months and years 
are passing away, and still more young 
men are being interned! If the energy 
that is now being directed to bunting new 
“cases” had been turned to giving a fair 
trial to the old detenus, many of them 
might have been restored to liberty. O, 
for a Lloyd George in India! 

When the Sinn Fein rising took place, 
the Statesman censured us for our criticism 
of the reign of suspicion established by the 
C.I.D. in Bengal and told us to wait and 
see how the British Government suppres- 
sed thatgisjng. We have waited and seen. 


Competition for the Public Service. 


As early as 1863, Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan wrote in his charming sketches of 
India (the Compstitionwallah) as to the 
best method Sof recruiting the public’ 
services ; 


en \ 
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“We must not close our eyes to the undoubted © 
A gentleman in very” 


advantages of competition... 
high office out here (Calcutta) proposes that the Sec- 
retary of State should name twice as many candi- 
dates as there are vacancies (in the [.C.S.) and that 
the half of these should be selected by a searching 
competitive examination. Butit is impossible fora 
istatesman with his hands full of work, to make, on 


shis own judgment, a large number of appointments. 


He must rely on the recommendation of others... 
Suppose twenty vacancies, and a Secretary for India 
with free opinions on the matter of patronage. What 
would be easier than to nominate tweuty favoured 
candidates, and twenty youths who had failed three 
times running in the preliminary examination at 
Cambridge ? The only chance for a man, without 
interest, would be to feign extreme incapacity, and 
then to burst on the horror-struck examiners witha 
flood of unsuspected information and latent genius.” 


The exafhination for the Finance De- 
partment of India last year presented an 
illustration of these words which would 
have been amusing but for its deplorable 
result in lowering the calibre of our pubjic 
service. We absolve Sir William Meyer of 
any ‘‘free opinions on the matter of patron- 


But the case will convince him how as the 


Bic for he had no hand in the matter. 


aol 


esult of the present “favour cum competi- 

tion”? system for filling the enrolled ap- 
pointments of the Finance Department, he 
is not getting the best Indian talent which 
he could have caught for the same pay 
under a free and fair system of competi- 
tion. 

The Finance Department greatly needs 
mentrained in Political Economy. In 
1916 a local Government, (let us call it 
Bombay), sent up the names of certain 
duffers and that of the best graduate in 
Economics in the whole university (First 
Class First in Honours and also in M.A. 
Economics) as its nominees for the com- 
petitive examination. But the father-in- 
law of the brother of-one of these duffers 
sent an anonymous letter to Simla calum- 
niating the best candidate on the ground 
that his brother was interned on suspi- 
cion! The Government of India, on the 
strength ofthis letter, refused to let the 
“Senior Economist” sit for the examina- 
tion, and the result was that all the three 
posts in 1916 went to—let us call them 
Burmans—who already fill 90 p.c. of the 


higher posts in the Finance Ieejmartment. . 


This is what Sir William Meyer gets as 
his money’s worth ! 
Compulsory Education for Girls 
in Mysore”, 
An important propositich discussed by 
the recent Mysore, Economic Conference, 


: 
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related to making education of girls up to 
the age of nine yniversal and compulsory. 
Principal C. R. Reddy of the Maharajah’s 
College, who moved the proposition, 
stated that public sentiment was in 
favour of compulsion. He said that the 
Ladies’ Associations were in favour of com- 
pulsion. The Bangalore Municipality 
which expressed itself against compulsion 
had written to say that while women 
were for compulsion men were conserva- 
tive. Mr. Reddy stated that he generally 
approved the idea of enforcing compulsory 
education in the case of girls between the 
ages of 6 and 10. The proposition provok- 
ed considerable discussion .and in the end 
was catried by a majority of one vote. 
We record this with pleasure. 


Round Table Philanthropy & India. 


Mr. Lionel Curtis’s letter to the people 
of India should not lull them into a sense 
of false security. The Round Table Political 
Philanthropists are busy in Canada, From 
acable received from its Toronto corres- 
pondent and printed in the London Times 
of April 29th, we leara that ata Round’ 
Table public meeting held at London, 
Ontario, Mr. Flavell demanded for Cana- 
dians the right of full citizenship in the 
Empire and urged the acceptance of full 
responsibility for the defence of the Empire, 
and even proportionate responsibility for 
the Government of India and Egypt. 
What eagerness to share the white man’s 
burden ! 

Unless India can secure Home Rule 
early enough, she may get an extra dose 
of other-rule. 

And, by the by, .if the sce can 
agitat@for the riSbt of ful citizenship and 
of governing India and Egypt, too, “at 
atime when every man ought to show 
his loyalty to the British Empire by con- 


*centrating every efforg and straining every 


‘nerve t8 secure the triumph of oyr arms,” 
why can’t we discuss ‘controversial 
topes”? 


Sinn Fein. 


The courageous and far-seeing states- 
manship of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
tolleagues in the cabinet in giving a 
gentral amnesty toall Irish rebels in prison 
and allotting five seats to the Sinn-Feiners 
in the Irish Convention which isto draft 
a scheme of Home Rule for Ireland, cannot 
be fully measured antl appreciated without 
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a knowledge of recent Sinn Fein 
and happenings. ° a 

The „Nationalist party no longer re- 
presents the Irish nation, says a special 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, 
writing from the South of Ireland, for the 
great majority of the people ofthe West 
and South now profess the doctrines of 
Sinn Fein. He writes with but little sym- 
pathy for the Irish cause and says: 


“There is not the slightest doubt that here, as 
elsewhere throughout the country, Sinn Fein as an 
economic force has grown and is growing tremen- 
dously. A phoenix-brood has arisen out of the ashes 
of Sackville ‘Street, and #bough there is no actual Sinn- 
Fein party, the movement is broken up into many 
small groups, each trying to find an outlet for 
action, S 

“They consist of rebels of varying degrees—from 
out-and-out Sinn-Feiners, whose favorite diet is 
gunpowder and gas and complete isolation from 
anything and everything English, to the constitu- 
tional Sinn-Feiner, who would elect members of his 
clan to the Imperial Parliament, provided they were 
in favor of complete separation. These form two of 
fhe seven degrees of Nationalists who to-day add to 
the complexity of Irish affairs in Ireland, and who 
include the O’Brienites, who are out for that kind 
of conciliation which means “If-you-don’t-agree-with 
me I-will-break-your-skull’ ; the Redmondites, whose 
policy is said here to be to make a Tammany Hall 
of Dublin Castle ; the Irish Nation League in Ulster, 
and the Partition party. Through all these the Sinn- 
Fein element is sweeping like a strong spring-tide, 
and I am assured by thoughtful and observant 
Unionists and men of affairs here that if there was 
a general election in Ireland to-morrow Sinn Fein 
would sweep the board. Most of the national schools 
are inoculated, andinoculated deeply, with the Sinn- 
Fein germ ; the women are spreading it in innume- 
rable ways, aud in the streets at night the Sinn-Fein 
rallying-song is sung. with united fervor.’ 


| doings 


According to the Dublin correspondent 
of the London Times a Sinn Fein conven- 
tion was held on April 19th at which 
‘votes of hOnour were proposed 
memory of the men who had fallen in the 
rebellion and of those who were now iu 
prison and exile.” And the meeting passed 
these votes amidst cheers for the non-ex- 
istent Irish Republic. The principal bust- 
ness transa@ted at the meeting was the 
adoption of a declaration “proclaiming 
Ireland to be a separate nation; asserting 
her right to freedom from all foreign 
‘control; and denying the authority of any 
foreign Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland; affirming the right of the Irishe 
people to declare that their will is ław 
_ and to enforce their decisions in their own 
land without let or hindrance from any 
other country; maintaining the status of 
Ireland as a distinct nation and demanding 
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representation at the Peace Conference; 
affirming that itis the duty of the Peace 
Conference to guarantee the liberty of the 
nations calling for their intervention and 
to releaseSmall nations from the control” 
of greater ones; and asserting that their 
claim for complete 
founded on human rights and the laws of 
nations.” 

The gathering also proclaimed that 
“Ireland had always fought against 
foreign rule, and they bound themselves to 
use every means in their power to obtain 
complete liberty for their country.” 

Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
undoubtedly hope that as they have met 
the Sinn-Feiners half way, the latter will 
also give up their irreconcilable attitude. 
But whether that hope be realised or not, 
there can be, no question that they have 


independence was ” 


given proof of great courage and states-~ 


manship. 


Memorandum on Indian Emigration. 


The Blue Book of the proceedings of a 


Imperial Conference contains, among 
other things a memorandum on emigra- 
tion from India to the Dominions, which 
was presented by the Indian “representa- 
tives” and which the conference recom- 
mended to the favourable consideration of 
the Governments concerned. Let us con- 
sider one by one the recommendations 
contained in the memorandum. 


First, as regards Indians already permanently 


a- settled in the Dominions, that they should be allowed 


to bring in their wives (subject to the rule of mono- 
gamy) and minor children and in other respects 
should not be less privileged than the Japanese 
settled immigrants. 

_ If accepted, this proposal would result 
in some improvement on the present state 
of things, and is, therefore, good, so far 
asit goes. Ofcourse, polygamy is an evil, 
and ought not to be countenanced. But 
it isnot a worse evil than prostitution. 
Hence, considering that the Dominions 
tolerate prostitution, they ought not to 
be so squeamish as to exclude all the other 
wives and their children except one and 
her children, of an Indian already settled 
in the D@menions who had married more 
than one wite before he emigrated from 
India. Of course, he must offer strictly 
legal proof of such marriages. And the 
Dominions må pass a law laying down 
that this concessfon is not to apply to the 
cases of freshtemigrants, but only to those 
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already settled. We make this suggestion, 
not in the interests of the polygamous 
men butin that of their additional wives 
and their children. These wives, married, 
for the most part, in their infan¢y or child- 
hood, are not responsible for their hus- 


bands being polygamous. Nor are their’ 


children responsible. They ought not, 
therefore, to be deprived of the advantage 
of being protected and maintained by their 
husbands and fathers. 


Regarding the last clause of the pro- ` 


posal our opinion is that it should read as” 
follows: ‘in other respects [Indians 
already permanently settled in the Domi- 
nions] shoud not be less privileged than 
the Japanese or European settled im- 
migrants.” Itis not true that all Asiatics 
are inferior to all Europeans; it is a fact 
that some Asiatics, some Indians, even of 


the laboring class, are superior to sofne 


Europeans. Therefore, Indians ought to 
ave the same privileges as European immi- 
grants, particularly as Indiaus belong to 

he British Empire, which is not the case 
with many European immigrants. | 


Secondly, that future admissions of Indians for” 


labour or settlement should, if possible, be regulated 
on lines similar to and not less favourable than 
those governing the admission ‘of any other Asiatice 
race, 


Why “ofany other Asiatic race?” It 
ought to be ‘fof any race, Asiatic or 
European.” Discrimination, when neces- 
sary and justified on reasonable grounds 


’ shown, should be against unsuitable indivi- 


duals, not against races or continents. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
Asiatics (including labourers) are not in- 
ferior to Europeans (including labourers) ; 
they are, in fact, superior in some respects. 
Thirdly, that if this is impossible, there might 
be reciprocal treatment in India and each Dominion 
of immigration for purposes of labour or permanent 
settlement. Ifa Dominion is determined to exclude 
these two classes ofimmigration from India, India 
should be free to do the same as regards that 
Dominion. It would be clearly recognised that 
exclusion in either case was not motived by race 


prejudices, but was the outcome of different economic 
conditions. 


Though there is plenty of land lying un- 
occupied in some of the Domifiobs where 
Indians may settle with great? advantage 
to themselves, the Dominions concerned 
and the British Empire, and though the 
same cannot be said with fegard to India 
asa country for the Pea colonials to 
settle in, there is at least a superficial fair- 
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ness in the proposed arrangement that a 
Dominion may,exclude intending settlers 
from India, and India may exclude intend- 
ing settlers from that Dominion. But the 
other part of the “reciprocity” arrangement 
is manifestly unfair. Were it proposed that 
Indians should nut go to the Dominions to 
earn money in any way, and the citizens of 
the Dominions should not, similarly, come 
to India to make*money in any way, that 
would be reciprocity of a just and fair 
character, But the proposal says that 
Indians must not go to earn money in the 
Dominions by labour {manual or bodily 
Jabour is meant thereby); which is the 
means of earning which has hitherto been 
adopted or may in future be adopted by 
most Indian emigrants: and the memo- 
randum proposes to stop this means 
of making money. Similarly, it would em- 
power India to exclude colonial labourers. 
But there has never been, nor, as 
far as human eyes can penetrate into 
the future, will there be in the’ future 
any colonial labourers in India. Colo- 
nials earn money in India as public 
servants, traders, industrialists, mer- 
chants, assistants, &c.; and this the 
proposed arrangement will not prevent 
them from doing. Therefore, this recipro- 
city 1s reciprocity only in name. It isa 
handicap to the Indians, but not so to 
the colonials. It reminds us of Æsop’s 
fable of the Fox and the Crane. "A Fox 
invited a Crane to supper, and provided 
nothing for his entertainment but some 
soup made of pulse, and poured out into a 
broad flat stone dish.” The Crane’s 
vexation at not being able to eat afforded 
intense amusement to the Fax, who could 
herself*lap up the soup. The Colonial 
Fox and the Indian Crane are to feast on 
each other’s Resources. But the feast has 
to be enjoyed under such conditions that 
the Crane can derive no sustenance 
from it? whereas the Fox can qo so. Ifthe 
Crane had the power, as in the fable, he 
weuld reciprocate by altering the condi- 
tions in such a way as to suit himself, but 
not the Fox. 

We are of opinion that both Indians 
and colonials should be allowed to make 
“money all over the Empire by any honest 
means they can. Ifthat does not suit the 
Dominions, the arrangement should be 
that the Colonials must not make money 
in India by following any kind of occupa- 
tion whatever, nor must Indians make 
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money in the Dominions by following any 
occupation or profession whatever. 

Some Anglo-Indian journals havesought 
to support the proposed one-sided recipro- 
city by sophistry. They say, when 
colonials start some factory or engineering 
works in India, they create opportunities 
for work for Indians and employ hundreds 
of labourers ; but when Indian labourers 
go to the Dominions, tRey only disturb 
the labour market. But the main object 
of the ‘colonial immigrants in India is to 
exploit the resources of the country, not to 
confer a boon on it. If that exploitation 
be of some indirect advantage to us, that 
is a trifle. Moreover, to the extent that 
outsiders occupy the field of commerce or 
industry, we are excluded from it actually 
or prospectively. Alien exploiters try to 
put obstacles in the way of Indians com- 
peting with them. The extraction and 
carrying away of the mineral wealth of 
India is a permanent loss to the country. 
Besides, the liberally paid colony-born 
public servants of India, like Inspector- 
General of Police Mr. Marris of the U. P., 
do not provide a labour market for our 
manual workers. As regards Indian 
labourers in the Dominions, the wages 
paid to them forma very small fraction of 
the vast wealth they create. Is not that an 
advantage to the colonies ? Indians made 
Natal the ‘Garden of South Africa.” 
sugar plantations of Fiji have been the 
source of untold wealth to white capital- 
ists. The real fact is the colontals have 
been and are very eager to employ inden- 
tured Indian labour under conditions of 
servitude ; but they have neither the hu- 
manity, nor tye sense of justice, nor the 
feeling of “Christian” brotherhood t8 treat 
Indians as fellow-citizens. 

As the memorandum has in previous 
paragraphs recommended for Indians ad- 
vantages similar toethose enjoyed by the 
Japanese or py other Asiatic races, But not 
those enjoyed by European immigrants, 
the proviso that “it would be clearly receg- 
nised that exclusion in either case was not 
motived by race prejudices, but was the 
` outegme of different economic conditions,” 
sounds rather funny. The memorandum 


having in previous paragraphs acquiegced® 


in or connived atthe race prejudice of the 
colonials in their discrimination against 
Indian and other Asiatic immigrants, 
cannot consistently object to our ex- 
clusion of the colonials even if we want 
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to do so solely or mainly on the ground of 
race or- because they have discriminated 
against us. As regards different economic 
conditions, the Dominions are guided by 
them in proposing an arrangement which 
is favourable only to them.: 1f we say. that 
the economic conditions of India and 
Indians are such that itis necessary and 
advantageous for them to emigrate to 
the Dominions for labour purposes, why 
do they object to our being guided by 
our peculiar economic conditions ? | 

Fourthly, that along with such exclusion recipro- 
cal arrangements would be made for granting full 
facilities for the admission of tourists, students and 
the like and for business visits entailing temporary 
residence, so long as this residence was®not-forlabour 
purposes or for permanent settlement. 

This proposal is of greater positive 
advantage to the Dominions than to India, 
as golonists come to India for purposes of 


travel and on business visits more often ~y 


than Indians go to the Dominions for 
such purposes. But as it does not entail 
any disadvantage on Indians, we need 
not make any further comments on it 
than this, that if in any British colony, 
Canada for instance, any poor students 
of that Dominion support themselves by 
labour, Indian students proceeding there 
forstudy should also be allowed to work for 
their own maintenance, on producing cer- 
tificates from the heads of the educational 
institutions where they study to -the effect 
that they are bona fide students. 


A Mother’s Memorial 


For A STATE PRISONER ALLEGED TO BAVE 
BECOME INSANE. 


We have received acopy of a memorial 
submitted to the Governor of Bengal in 
Council by Srimati Dakshayani Dasi, mother 
of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, M. A., 
a state prisoner confined under Regulation 
III of 1818. The lady says that she “has 
learned with grave anxiety and utmost 
concern from various sources that her son 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has developed 
symptoms of insanity and also that the 
condition of his health is far from reassur- 
ing.” She received for the first and last 
time an aytograph letter from her son 
dated the 13th February, 1917, from Raj- 
shahi Jail. She brought this fact to the 
notice of the Additional Secretary to the 
Governinent of 'Rengal, but to no effect. 


That from a Id¢tter no. 8249] X dated the 5th April, 
1917, of the A'lditional Secretory to the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal to Babu B. B. Mitter, your Excel’ea- 
cy’s humble memorialist. first came to know that her 
son is placed under medical treatment... ` 

Your Excellency's humble memorialist addressed 
a letter dated the 16th April, 1917, to the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengalein which she 
wrote “that Iam very much anxious for him (Jyotish 

< Chandra Ghosh) and would beg your favour to let me 
‘know the nature of his ailments. Many say that the 
detention in tke solitary cell with books, etc., is -not 
guite sufficient to keep good health and such state of 
restraint in a jail may turn the prisoner mad.” 

4 That in reply to the above Your Excellency’s 
humble memorialist received a letter No. 4316|X, 
dated the first May, 1917,from the Additional Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, in which there was no 
mention of the nature of the illness of her son,so earnest- 
ly prayed for. From the contents of the above-quoted 
letter Your Excellency’s humble memorialist came to 
know that hee son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has been 
removed from Rajshahi to Berhampore jail for better 
medical treatment. This sudden removal from one 
place to another having caused a great apprehension 
for the state of health of her son, Your Excellency’s 
humble memorialist again addressed a letter, dated 

y18th May, 1917, to the Additional Secretary to “the 
Y Government of Bengal, in which she wrote, “Asit 
appears from the information contained in letter 4316) 
X of ist May, 1917, that the condition of the health 
Gi my-son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh is critical, and, to 
1y mind, requires the constant attendance of his near- 
est relatives, able to counsel and thereby mitigate the 
’ cares and anxieties naturally attending a prison life, 
as well as the morbidness due to ill health, I, there- 
fore, pray you would be graciously pleased to make 
such arrangements whereby some of his relatives may 
at their convenience see bim once every month ; other- 
wise knowing his nature well as Ido, I am almost 
certain that the prisoner will be driven mad or suc- 
cumb to a premature grave.” 


No reply to the above had been received 

g up to 19th June, the date of the memorial. 
The sorrow-stricken mother’s prayers 

are embodied in the following paragraphs. 


& Thatin consideration of the above, therefore, 
Your Excellency’s humble memorialist respectfully 
prays that Your Excellency would be graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough and impartial enquiry by 
proper authority-as to the condition of health of 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, the nature of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has devoloped symptoms 
of insanity, and ifso, the causes of such development 
of symptoms of insanity, and what steps conducive 
to the restoration of his health have been taken. 

9. That if the grave misapprehension of Your 
Excellency’s humble memorialist proves to be true in 
the enquiry, Your Excellency’s humble memorialist 
respectiully prgys that in consideration of the 

q shattered health and mind of her son Jyotish Chandra 
Ghosh, he be immediately set free; or if this be against 
the policy of the Government, he bg igmmediately 
released from prison and be allowed to Jive with Your 
Excellency’s memorialist under proper surveillance 
and such conditions as Your Excellency may be 

- pleased to direct, so that constant attendance and 
care may be taken by her and othgy relatives to bring 
life and health back to him in the@yuiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home. 


These prayers are quite resonable and 
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ought to be granted. Both considerations 
of policy and oRhumanity and justice make 
it imperative that the first prayer, namely, 
that an enquiry should be held, should be 
acceded to without the least delay. And 
if on enquiry it be found that the prisoner’s 
condition is as has been apprehended, he 
should be released from prison either un- 
conditionally or on the conditions suggest- 
ed by his mother® 

As Berhampur is not known as a 
health resort and as it has a Lunatic 
Asylum maintained by Government, and as 
the prisoner has been transferred there, the 
mother’sfears may not beentirely unfound- 
ed. The article on “Prison”? in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica says: ‘'Cloistered 
seclusion is an artificial condition quite at 
variance with human instincts and habits, 
and the treatment, long continued, has 
proved injurious to health, including men- 
tal break-down.” 

Should it be found on enquiry that the 
prisoner has been reduced to a state of 
moribund imbecility, it ought not to be 
dificult for an Empire which is strong 
enough to release hundreds of actual Irish 
rebels to set free a mere’ political suspect, 
not capable of any mischief now, if ever he 
was. 


An anti-smoking circular. 


We noticed with pleasure in the Pan- 
jabee for the first time the circular relating 
to the harmful habit of smoking cigarettes 
among the boysin schools and colleges in 
Bengal. We support it heartily, and print 
an extract from it below. 


It has been brought to the notice of the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the habit of 
smokinggigarettes among the bobs in schools and 
colleges in the Presidency of Bengal is prevalént and 
on the increase. It is necessary that steps should be 
taken to check the growth of the habit in view of the 
permanent injury to the constiution that may result 
from acquiring it at an early age. The Director of 
Public Ingtruction cons der? that every eftort should 
be made to prevent boys from acquiring the habit 
and Head Masters of Schools and Principals of Col- 
legeẹş and Madrasahs are requested strictly to 
prohibit the sale of cigarettes on the premises of 
their institutions and also to forbid students to 
smoke on or outside those premises. They should 
occasionally hold informal talk in the class-rooms, 
pointing out to the boys the evil-effects on the con- 
gtitution of the young of tobacco-smoking or of 
using any intoxicating substance. They should also 
exert a healthy influence uponetheir pupils by ab- 
Staining from smoking on the school premises or 
at any rate by not smoking before the puptls. Boys 
disobeying the order should in the first instance he 
warned ; they should be punished for all subsequent 
offences. 
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What is to be done to what those 
teachers or professors who may be here- 
after found smoking on the school or 
college premises or before the pupils ? 


Sir S. P. Sinha’s Politics. A 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has contributed 
to the Commonweal of Madras an account 
ofaninterview which he had in England 
with Sir S. P. Sinha. We extract from it 
some opinions of the latter. 


“The Morley-Minto Reforms, though a distinct 
advance, gave Indians in the Legislative Councils 
only influence, and not power. Power is different 
from influence, and wifat we needis a steady in- 
crease of power to determine and to control policy.” 

“Then you would not be contented,” I asked, ‘if 
a few more high posts were thrown open to Indians.” 

“No,” he emphatically replied. “Persons who make 
out that educated Indians are after the loaves and 
fishes maliciously libel our character. We shall not 
be contented with afew crumbs. What we want is 
real power in the administration of our affairs.” 

After a brief pause, Sir Satyendra continued: “Often 
$ our critics allege that educated Indians represent no- 
body. To cite a single iustance, where have educated 
Indians in any ofthe Legislative Councils in India 
sought anything for themselves—sought anything 
that was not for the common good of the Indian 
people.”’ 

I asked Sir Satyendra, “Do you think that India 
can develop her industries rapidly and adequately 
without being given fiscal autonomy. P” 

“Fiscal autonomy such as that possessed by the 
Self-governing Dominions is necessary for the expan- 
sion of Indian industries,” he answered. 

“Would you be prepared,’ I asked, “to let India 
have fiscal autonomy ‘without the Government being 
made responsible to Indians ?” : 

Sir Satyendra replied: ‘To give the Indian 
Government more power without making it respon- 
sible to Indians would be to make the Government 
stillmore despotic. Further power should not be 
given to the Administration unless accompanied by 
legislative concessions to the people.” 

“Now Sir Satyendra,” said I, “I will put the last 
question that I #itend to askgyou. Pray, tell me 
what, above everything else, you would like Britain 
to do for India.” g 

“One thing above all others,” he replied. “Words 
Swill not satisfy India. Actions are necessary. In 


spite of all that has happened, we of the older. genes g 


ration have unshaken fah in British integrity, fair- 
play, and justice. The case is very diffefent with 
young Indian? We of,the older generation are, 
therefore, taunted by the younger men for our faith 
in Britain. The younger generation in India must 
be convinced that the older Indians are perfectly 
justified in reposing faith in Britain’s promise to give 
India free institutions, Not words but the Steady 
delegation of power into Indian hands will convince 
Young India.” 


The Lesson of History. y 


lt has been shown in this Review that 

the demand of Indians that the commis- 

sioned ranks of the army should be thrown 

open to them is not a merely sentimental 
¢ 
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craving, but that it is absolutely necessary 
for the true defence of our hearths and 
homes. This view, ‘has been supported 
with facts from the history of Great 
Britain. But Indian history also teaches 
the same lesson. 

At present Englishmen are foreigners in 
India only in a geographical sense ; politi- 
cally they are, strictly speaking, not 
foreigners in India. For both Indians and 
Englishmen belong to the same Empire. 
But there was a time when Englishmen 
were foreigners in India both geogra- 
phically ani politically. And in many of 
the Indian States, commonly known as 
Native States, Englishmen conginued to be 
foreigners both politically and geographi- 
cally after they had ceased, politically, to 
be foreigners in the rest of India. 

With these prefatory, words, we wish 
to’show what may happen in an emergency’ 
if Government place exclusive reliance on 
foreigners from the independent territorie 
adjacent to India and others appointed 
as conimissioned ofhcers (according to th 
Government of India Consolidation Act) 
instead of trusting the children of the soil. 

Only a century ago, Maharajah Sindhia 
raised a regular army of more than 40,000 
men, chosen from the brave and’ sturdy 
population of Oudh and the Doab. There 
was no finer material in the East India 
Company’s Sepoy army. Sindhia’s higher 
officers were all Europeans,—Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, and “natives” were not ¢ 
allowed to rise higher than the rank of 
non-commissioned officers in. this picked 
corps,—as in the army of British India 
today. 

In August 1803 the day of trial came. 
Lord Wellesley declared war on Sindhia, 
and issued a proclamation inviting 
Sindhia’s European officers to desert to the 
Company, promising them the same pay 
and pension as in Maratha service. The 
English mercenaries of Sindhia accepted 
the ofter and refused to fight against their 
own countrymen, while most of the French 
officers did the same, being eager to carry 
their accumulated wealth out of India 
without gisking a conflict with the English. 
Thus in the first stage of the war, Sindhia’s 
army was suddenly deprived of all its 
accustomed officers and the result was 
its defeat in spite of its admitted bravery 
and devotion. } ‘‘Disheartened, but undis- 
mayed at bgfng suddenly left to unrecog- 
nised leaders} these hrave troops met the 
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onslaught of the British.’ But what 
could mere hands do without brains ? The 
result is best told in the words of the 
victor, Lord Lake: “Those fellows fought 
like devils, or rather like heroes ;*and had 
they been commanded by [their old] 
‘French officers, the event would have been, 
I fear, extremely doubtful.” (Letter, 2 
Nov., 1803.) 

Such may be the fate of all armies that 
rely for training and leadership on foreign- 
ers, and such may be the ultimate fate of 
nations that place their Home Defence 
Force under a corps d’elite of alien officers, 
however brilliant, instead of training their 
own sons fos the higher command. 


Social Legislation in Indore. 


A recent social enactment in Indore 
isin the right direction. A civil marriage 
Act in that State makes it possible for m 
and women of any caste, race, or creed to 

ontract monogamous marriages, pro- 
vided the bride and bridegroom are notless 


aan 14and 18 years of age respectively, and 


are not related to each other within any 
prohibited degree of consanguinity. They 
must have resided in the State for not 
less than 14 days consecutively, and, if the 
bride is*less than 18 years of age and the 
bridegroom less than 21 years of age, they 
ymust have obtained their guardians’ con- 
sent to the marriage. Of course, the law 
is only a permissive and legalising enact- 
ement. Those who are not natives of 
Indore may also avail themselves of it. 
The need of such legislation has been felt 
by many educated persons who do not 
attach any importance to caste restrictions 
and want to contract intercaste marri- 
ages, but do not wish to declare them- 
selves non-Hindus. In fact, intercaste 
marriages were permitted in ancient 
India, and still prevail in Nepal, Sikkim, 
and in the Darjeeling district, the parties 
remaining orthodox Hindus. 

Such a law is needed in British India 
and all the Indian States for the unifica- 
tion of the peoples of India by gradual 
social fusion. 

It may be made to serve anothey purpose 
which is not quite trifling. In large towns 
like Caleutta, there are numerous Brahmin 
cooks, and servants and maid servants of 
various castes who live together as man 
and wife and even have €hildren. The 
social atmosphere can be pired to some 
extent by legalising these congections and 
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thus legitimising the children. That would 
mean some real social improvement, 


The Nautch in Mysore. 

Nautches by professional dancing women 
as a part of the festivities in connection 
with the annual celebrations of the birth- 
day of the Maharaja of Mysore have been 
discontinued from this year. This is a real 
gain to the cause of social purity. There 
is nothing inhererftly wrong in dancing. 
It may be an artistic expression of pure 
joy. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween dancing and voluptuousness or 
lasciviousness. We have seen Santal 
women dancing without the least trace of 
anything objectionable init, Itis the close 
connection between professional dancing 
and professional vice which has made the 
nautch pernicious in India. 

School-going age. 

It was in April, 1915, that we first 
proved by quoting educational statistics 
from the principal civilised countries that 
it was wrong to take 15 per cent. of the 
total population of a country as the maxi- 
mum proportion of those under instruction 
in Schools, Colleges and Universities. But 
the Government of India, and the various 
provincial Governments had long been 
wedded to this percentage, and Mr. H 
Sharp, now Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, defended 
this percentage in the last quinquennial 
review of the progress of education in 
India. We refuted his arguments. We 
also showed how by placing the maximum 
of possible students at so low a figure as 
15 percent. of the whole population, an 
exaggerated idea of the real educational 
achievepient of the Governixent of Indiz 
was beingeconveyed. It was not once 
that we had todo this. We had to return 
to the charge more than once. We are, 
therefore, glad to find that 1a the latest 
yeport ọn Indian education published by 
the Government of India Busean of Edu- 
cation, namely, that for 1915-16, Mr. H. 
Sharp says in the Introduction : 
vexed nature of the question of 
the percentage of the population which should be 
regarded as of school-going age, the percentages of 
pupils are now shown, not against 15 per cent. of 
tfe population, but against the population as a 
whol&”’ i Š 

Let us now try to obtain an accurate 
idea of our educational progress by com- 
parison with a civilised country. Mr. 
Sharp tells us in his teport that last year 


“in view of the 
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(1914-15 ) 3.06 percent. of the whole 
population was under iestruction. This 
year [ 1915-16 ] 3.1 per cent. of the whole 
population was under instruction. In the 
United States of America in 1913 the per- 
centage ofthe population under instruction 
was 21.40,—whicnh is seven times as high 
as our percentage. Insome States of U.S. 
A. the percentage is higher still. For in- 
stance, it is 27.40 in North Carolina, 26.37 
in Arkansas, and so on. But let us see 
how many years it would take us at our 
present rate of educational progress to 
. equal the United States as a whole in 1913. 
Our present rate of annual progress is 3.1 
minus 3.06 or ‘O04 percent. The present 
difference between India and U.S. A.1s 
21.40 minus 3.1 or 18.3. To make up this 
deficiency at the rate of ‘04 per annuam 
would require 457 years and 6 months. 
Truly a most cheerful prospect ! 
Usmania University. 

We are glad to learn that His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has sanctioned 
the establishment of a University in 
his Dominions to be named the Usmania 
University. Hyderabad is the premier 
state in India; for though itis slightly 
smaller in area than Kashmir, it is 
more than four times as populous as 
that Himalayan country. But in educa- 
tion it is more backward than Baroda, 


Travancore, Mysore and some still 
smaller states. The Nizam’s ministers 
have become alive to this state of 


things, and are making more earnest 
efforts than beforeto combat illiteracy. We 
do not wish to enter into an academie dis- 
cussion as to whether the establishment 
ota universify ought to, precede og follow 
the provision for universal elementary edu- 
cation. But we hope the Nizam will lose 
no time in establishing primary schools in 
all villages containing, say, at least 300 
inhabitants. Forin® respect of education 


Hyderabad, is the most backward part of . 


southern India, 28 persons per thousand 
being literate there; whereasin Travancore, 
Cochin, Baroda and Mysore 150, 151,101, 
and 63 persons per thousand respectively 
are jiterate. 

In the Usmania University the vehicle of 
instruction up to the highest standagds is 
to be Urdu. The carrying on and encour- 
agement of research will be among the 
functions of the University, the results 
thereof being also eembodied in Urdu. 
English will be taught only asa language 
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and literature. We are in favour of 
the plan of imparting education up to 
the highest standards through the medium 
of a vernacular, English being taught as 
one of the main subjects. The choice of 
the vernacular to be adopted as the medi-, 
um would not be everywhere as easy 
as it would be, for example, in Bengal and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
In Bengal 9,192 persons per ten thousand 
speak Bengali. Inthe U. P. 9,115 per ten 
thousand speak Hindi. So in these pro- 
vinces Bengali and Hindi should be the 
media respectively. In Hyderabad State, 
per 10,000 of the population 4,761 speak 
Telugu, 2,616 speak Marathi®1,256 speak 
Kanarese, 1,022 speak Western Hindi or 
Urdu, and so on. It is clear, then, that 
to the majority of the Nizam’s subjects, 
Urdu would be almostas much of a foreign 
language as English. If they must havg 
university education, through the mediun 
of a foreign tongue, it would be better fo 
them to choose, if possible, a universit 
where English is the medium, becatus 
English has a far richer literature and a 
far larger number of excellent text-books 
in all subjects of study than Urdu. Wedo 
not write all this to discourage ugiversity 
education through the vernaculars ; we are 
for it; and whatever the vernacular 
chosen, great difficulties must be overcome 
at first in creatinga body of literature. 
What we mean to say is that the Nizam 
will have to do for his other subjects, too, 
what heis going todo for his Urdu- 
speaking subjects. 
“A United States of the World.” 

Current Opinion of New York expresses 
the opinion that a United States of the 
World may grow out of this war. It says 
that the ultimate results of the participa- 
tion of America in the war can only be pre- 
dicted intelligently in the light of 
what President Wilson regards as 
America’s objects in entering the war. On 
January 22, in an address to Congress, he 
stated these objects substantially as 
follows : 

(a) A League of Nations to insure peace and 
justice in glacg of ‘Balance of Power’ ; 

(b) Equality of rights among nations; 

(ec) Democracy: goverument by the consent of 
the governed ; 

(d) Independence 
nations, e g., Poleed ; 

(e) Guaranteepof gecurity of life, of worship aud 
of industrial an#’social development to all peoples : 


(1) Freedom} of the seas and free access to the 
great highway ‘of the sea fer ali nations : 


and autonomy for subject 


- 


NOTES 


(ge) International limitation of armaments. 

The first item on this program may be regarded 
as already near to realization. The nations of 
Europe now allied with the nations of North and 
South America in warlare against Germany cou- 
stitute a League of Nations that is likely, after the 
war, to be fully competent to insure peace and justice 
ic heen the world. And the common principle 
which more and more clearly uuderlies their common 
action is the principle of democracy, ‘‘Democratic 
world federation’? and “the United States of the 
World” are phrazes that we find in newspaper 
editorials, “It is the hour of the federation of the 
world, of the parliament of man,” according to the 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 

India is not mentioned by name. But 
we should rejoice to see other dependent 
nations liberated though our own libera- 
tion may be gelayed. Our day also must 
come. 

“Freedom and Autonomy” for India. 

The Review of Reviews observes that 
the Maharaja of Bikanir “rendered British 
India service by making it clear that there 
is considerable unrest that is not seditious 
nor anarchica!l, but perfectly legitimate— 
{nrest that ‘originates from impatience at 
Me rate and the nature of the political pro- 
fress made in India.” The Review hits 
the nail on the head when it says that 
“here is but one way to allay this unrest, 
and that is to advance India on the path 
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of ‘freedom and autonomy’. 


Settlement in Tropical Regions. ~~ 


Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby contributed an 
article on the “vitally important” subject 
of “Migration within the Empire.” The 
€eview of Reviews summarises its conclu- 
daag portion as follows: 

“We possess large territories in the tropics, but 
inthe long run we cannot hold a country that we 
do not populate. We have to attempt organised 
tropieal colonisation by white men if we areto hold 
certain of our tropical possessions at all, and under 
modern conditions of health and sanitation we may 
hope to attempt it with every prospect of success.” 

But why hold a possession? Why not 
make all free partners in the Empire? Is 
not England out to liberate all the world ? 

Anyhow, if white men are to settle in 
our country, itis only fair that we should 
be allowed to settle in the vast unocct- 
pied regions of Australia, &c., which the 
white man has not yet been able to turn 
xo any good purpose and may never be 
able to do so. ee, 

America and Ireland. - 

The London New Statesman makes au 
impassicaed appeal to the British Govern- 
ment to apply Home Ruleéy Ireland in 
order to secure the unqsavfed moral 
support of America in the war ‘) 


a. / walt 
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In Australia, with its very large Irish population, 
the issue has almost as much importance as in the 
United States. Wec@ never attain a harmony of 
the English-speaking peoples with the Irish left out, 
But when once the Irish sore is healed, the path is 
straight before us. Great Britain can fight the war 
to its end, with no further aspersions on her role as 
the champion of freedom. The United States.....can 
then give us an unqualified moral support. 

But what about India ? 

some of our foremost men consider the 
New Statesman vefy friendly to India. 


Improvement of the Backward Classes. 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes has been doing very 
good and vital work in our province for 
some years past. It has been spreading 
education amoug the classes generally 
spoken of as the depressed classes. Unfor- 
tunately it does not receive adequate finan- 
cial help from the public, which it fully 
deserves. 

During a period of seven years it has been able to 
start and maintain 8 Middle English Schools and 54 
Primary Schools including 11 girls’ schools and one 
night school. 

_In these 62 schools there are 1916 boys and 263 
girls under instruction, of whom 1333 are Namasu- 
dras, 147 Muchis, and the rest belong to other 
castes, A steady upward progress has been maintain- 
ed and from 39 schools in 1913 the number has in- 
creased to 62 in 1916. The Society expects still 
better results in the current year. 

lt has been found by experience that with monthly 


~ grants of Rs. 2 and 8a lower primary school may 


vow be started in Eastern and Western Bengal respec- 
tively, the balance of expenditure being met from 
local contributions by the people or school fees. If 
sufficient public help be forthcoming the work of the 
Society in this direction may be indefinitely extended. 
We appeal to the generous public for liberal help 
in the shape cither of monthly or annual subsctip- 
tions or uf donations on behalf of this noble cause. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE FoR 1917. 
Sir S. P. Sinha, Kt.—President. 

Mr. S. N. Tagore, LC.S. (Retired), Dr. P, C. Ray, 
C.I. E? ; gfon’ble Me Pravashchamdra Mitra; 
Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath Basu—Vice-Presidents., 

Executive Committee:—Messrs. Prithwischandra 
Ray, Satyananda Basu, I. B. Sen and some others, 

Babu Hemendranath Datta,—Superintendent. 

e All contributions will be thankfully accepted and 
duly acknowledged by the undersigned’secreturies : 
Hem Chandga Sarkar, 
92-3, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
e ‘ Rajmohan Das (Rai Saheb), 
_ 49-2, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
We cordially support this appeal. 
Scotland and the I. C. 5. - 

The Empire notes that an emphetic 
mgmorial has been submitted by the 
“Senatus Academicus” of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity to the Secretary of State, protesting 
against “the injustice to Scotland” that 
the report of the Public Services Com- 
mission perpetrates. The memorial de- 
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clares that there are two features in the 
changes proposed by the commissioners, 
which must inevitably close the door of 
the examination to all but the sons of the 
wealthy in the north-eastern districts—the 
obstructive features being the lowering of 
the age limitations and the highly 
specialised character of the new test to be 
imposed on candidateg. The memorial 
states that as things are at present the 
average age ofentrants to the University 


is, owing to the requirements of the 
preliminary examination, slightly over 
eighteen. Moreover, by reason of the 


broad character of Scottish school educa- 
tion as contrasted with that given in the 
English public schools, even the best 
students who might ultimately look for 
success in the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion do not now comie up conspicuously 
better prepared in individual subjects than 
they were wheu the average age of 
entrance to the University was lower. The 
disability is further aggravated by the 
highly specialised character of the new 
examination test, and the memorial de- 
clares, it is clear that the Commissioners 
in framing their examination syllabus 
have left Scotland out of account. 
Oxford University and the I. C. S. 

The Athenaeum discusses how the re- 
commendations of the- Public Services 
Commission relating to the Indian Civil 
Service may affect education at Oxford 
and the interests of its alumni. It 
observes :— 

The final Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Indian Civil Service, which was published early this 
year, deals with matters that touch this university 
„very closely. Ifthe proposal were to be adopted that 
candidates showfd henceforth fae chosen at ghe age at 
which they come up to the universities rather than, 
as at present, at the end of their academic career, our 
final schools would undoubtedly be har ? hit. Weshould 
find ourselves back in those lean days when the 
average scholar of a college who lacked private meang 
must win his fellowship or resign himself to the 
schoolmasters life of ill-paid drudgery® In recent 
years, on the contrary, any man of good ability who 
was ready to put his shoulder-to the wheelcould 
make tolerably sure of au administrative post 
abroad, such as brings out all that is best in the 
average well-educated specimen of our race, 


And yet India is a land of regrets, 
Obviously Englishmen are fonder of regret- 
ing abroad than of rejoicing at home*in 
“the school master’s life of ill-paid *drud- 
gery.” 

The paragraph printed below shows 
that, taking everything into consideration, 
the Athenaeum is opposed to the changes 


ae. ieee, - : 
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recommended by the Royal Commis- 
s1oners. 

The-rule of India counts, among the proudest 
achievements of the British race. We must see to 
it, therefore, that the ruling class is thoroughly 
representative of British culture. No one doubts 
that the old type of Indian civilian—the man selected_3 
at 19, whose views, by the way, must largely 
constitute the basis of the present Report—has 
done wonders. But it is at least possible, that he 
was somewhat ‘over specialised.’ At any rate, there 
is surely reason why the Indian official should be 
thoroughly in touch with our ideals and ways of 
thought at home, as can hardly be the case if he 
had never shared in the same higher education as 
the ruling class in England, On purely educational 
grounts, therefore—a matter on which academic 
opinion has a right to count~it is to be hoped that 
no reactionary step will be taken to cut off Indian 
administration from the influences “hat make for 
culture and breadth of mind, 


Nationalisation of Swiss Railways.. 

In an interesting and instructive article 
entitled “A Lesson in Nation Building? 
contributed to East and West, Mr. F. Hw < 
Skrine, I. C. S. (retired), describes, among 
other things, how the railways in Switze 
land came to be nationalised. On th 
general question of State versus Priva 
Company ownership and management of 
railways Mr. Skrine delivers himself thus : 

All wiro are not blinded by self-interest have 
arrived at the conclusion that Transport cannot be 
safely left to ptivate enterprise. Mobility ‘is essential 
to civilised man; and anything that hampers it must 
tend to lower the standard of national efficiency. A 
Railway Company's irst duty being to earn comfor- 
table dividends, it is tempted to over-work and under- 
pay its staff and to charge excessively for service. The 
State occupies a very different position. It shoulq 
aim at serving the public rather than fleecing them, 
and should stand forward asa model employer. It 
need not compete with rivals, poach on their 
preserves, construct branch lines solely in order to 
filch traffic. The State can go further than any 
Company in carrying out extensions which will not be 
immediately profitable. But seventy odd years ago 
Great Britain, the mother of the world’s railway 
system, was hypnotised by the dogma laissez-faire, 
which calls “hands off” to the State in the economic 
sphere. 

We need not follow him through all the 
intermediate details, but will record the 
final result. 

In 1897 the Nationalisation of Swiss railways 
became an accomplished fact, the needful finances 
being provided by the issue of £40,000,000 Railway 
Stock, redeemable in 46 years. The results of thi 
relatively stupendous operation, which imposed'a 
burden o® £16 per head of the people, surpassed the 
champions’ e wildest aniticipations. In every year 
passenger traffic increased by 25°/,, fares and rates 
were proportionately reduced, while the train-service 
had improved beyond recognition. Railway-men 
enjoyed far beer wages than of yore, and were 
guaranteed the Mndiour working day for which their 
British colleafuds sighed in vain, The most hide- 
bound partiz of laissez-faire would wot place his 
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neck once more under the heel of private enterprise 
in transport. 
The Secret Police in Pre-revolution 
Russia. 

We print below a few extracts from an 
article ina British journal on ‘the role of 
the secret police in Russia before the revo- 
lution. 

The secret police attracted to itself the choicest 
rufians of the country, and no man can ever have 
joined its ranks without the precise knowledge that 
he was embarking on a career of villainy. it has 
been said that Russia was ruled, not by the Tsar, 
but by the police and the Orthodox Church, There 
is a good deal of truth in that, but possibly there 
would be more if the Church were left out of the 
count, The police were the real masters of that 
patient suffering nation of 170,000,000 souls, and 
they ruled @t with a hard hand. They were a 
Frankenstein monster which had grown more power- 
ful than its creator, and which he could not bave 
destroyed even if he had wished to. Only one thing 
could have put an end to its malevolent power, 
and that one thing has now come to pass. The sum 
total extorted annually by this body from® the 
Russian people in bribes and blackmail must have 
amounted to many millions of pounds and infinitely 
have exceeded the official emoluments of the force. 
In the extinct Russia nothing could be done without 
greasing the palm of the police, and with that 
lubrication it was possible to do anything. A shrewd 
observer justly remarked that ‘in Russia, if one wants 
to do anything illegal, all that is necessary is to give 
money to the men whose duty it is to prevent one 
from doing it.” : 

The soldiers in Russia all joined the 
revolutionary movement, either at once or 
after very brief hesitation, but the police 
held out to the last, fighting desperately 
with machine-guns from their strongholds 
on the tops of public buildings. 

The reason is not far to seek. The police were 
loyal to the old regime because they were the old 
regime. None had so much to hope from the obsolete 
order, none so much to fear from its overthrow. 
Most of them were only too well aware that the 
dawn of a new era would mean for them, if not long 
terms of well-merited imprisonment, at any rate the 
loss of their livelihood. Other classes of officials, 
though lazy, incompetent, and corrupt, might hope 
to be left in their posts, but there could be no chances 
for anew Russia till the old police system had been 
cleared out, tock, stock, and barrel. a 


_. Japan Guards India. 

speaking at a banquet in London on 
April 8th, the Japanese Ambassador said : 

Since the fall of Kiao-Chau Japanese operations 
had been mainly confined to labour expeditions, the 
protection of the coast of British Columbia, the 
hunting down of German squadrons apd commerce 
raiders, guarding the coast of India, and convoying 
military transports from Australia, ° 


That a foreign power should guard the 
coast of India is both an unnatural anda 
temporary arrangement?/ The only per- 
manent, natural and *sa@fe arrangement, 
and one which alone can be in consonance 
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with the self-respect of India and the Bri- 
tish Empire would be to train India herself 
to do the work? 

University Examination Results. 

Complaints come from Madras and the 
U.P. of the very large proportion of failures 
at University Examinations. These failures 
are due less to the dulness of the candi- 
dates or to bad teaching than to the 
stupid and pergicious theory that the 
efficiency of a University is to be judged by 
the small number of examinees it passes. 
The Anglo-Indian professors who believe 
or pretend to beleve in this theory are 
in many cases both teachers and examin- 
ers and also lay down and control the 
courses of study. As our students of even 
average merit show satisfactory results 
when they study at foreign universities, do 
not these professors see that it would be 
absurd to lay all the blame for the failures 
on our students? The only correct con- 
clusion to arrive at is that either the 
teaching is bad or the examining is bad. 

An Eazhava Girl Graduate. 

The Hazhavas are described,—it gives 
us pain to transcribe the words,—as “one 
of the backward and despised communi- 
ties of Malabar and Travancore.” It is, 
therefore, with particular pleasure that we 
note that for the first time in the history 
of Travancore the Eazhava community 
has produced a girl-graduate. Her name 
is Srimati Gauri Amma. The Sri Nara- 
yana Dharma Parapalina Yogam con- 
vened a special meeting at which the Eaz- 
hava ladies of Travancore presented her 
witha gold medal. She is studying for 
the M.A. degree. 

Students and Public Meetings. 

College students should*-attend public 
meetings -where addresses are delivered on 
religious, social, educational, moral, 
literary, scientific, political, economic or 
other similar subjects. This they should 
do asa part of tHeir education, during 
hours not set apart for study. They 
should also render such personal service as 
the volunteers at our conferences, &c., 
perform. This helps to make them pat- 
riotic. These are only the general prin- 
ciples. All meetings are not worth ettend- 
ing, nor are all speakers worth listening 
to Discretion has to be used. The 
parents or other guardians of students 
ought to be able to advise and guide them 
in these matters. To order that college 
students must not attend any political 
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mecting, or any public meeting whether 
political or not, is quite unjustifiable. Of 
course, itis right to enjoin® that students 
should not attempt to play the role of 
agitators, leaders or teachers of the publie. 

Even school boys may be allowed to 
and should attend public meetings of 
certain descriptions. They can’ certainly 
profit by listening to addresses on the lives 
of prophets, great men, &¢., and on popu- 
lar scientific subjects, &c. No exhaustive 
bit of subjects can or need be given. 

The Bombay, Madras, C. P. and other 
provincial governments, by ordering 
students not to attend political meetings, 
are only preventing them from listening 
to those lawful arguments which can be 

“openly and constitutionally urged, and 
thereby making them more liable to believe 
in wild and visionary politics. The spread 
of the latter sort of politics from mouth to 
mouth no government can prevent. The 
only remedy liesin a hope-inspiring cons- 
titutional propaganda, and in allowing 
all who like todosoto attend all lawful 
public meetings. 


Sir John Wocdroffe on the Marriage 
and Education of Hindu Girls. 


Presiding at the prize distribution 
meeting of the Mahakali Pathshala, Sir 
John Woodroffe gave some very wise and 
much needed advice to managers of that 
orthodox school for girls. He said : 


It is greatly to your credit that you give education 
free. | want however to point out that unless you 
recast some common ideas and practiccs concerning 
women you can neither give a true education nor 
keep your community alive. Look what happens 
among you. Your girls ieave you whilst mere 
children to be married. It goes without saying that 
no sufficient education and such gs will build up the 
‘ature womanhood of India can be thus®giveu. 


This results from insistence on too early marriage. ` 


Your report seems to mie to seek to palliate the 
matter by saying that the mother is the realization 
of true womanhood. In a sense this is true. It is, 
however, a crudely animal but common view of some 
to read this as meaning that women are only Yantras 
or machines for fhe bearing of children. Moreover, 
of what use is it to be a mother if sbe be a mere child 
and suffer physically thereby: if her mind be 
ignorant and stunted so that she is no real com- 
panion to her husband or teacher of her children ? 
How can a wife of this type be a true Sahadharmini ? 
+ 
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How cau she uphold your race? Therefore this 
and otber customs injuriously affecting women must 
be done away with if you would survive. 


Sir John does not Delieve that Hinduism 
cannot move forward. He observed : 


There are a class of people who think that 
“Hinduism” (meaning thereby everything which so calls 
itself) is immobile. Such neither know history nor 
their own Shastras. It is true that there isa Sanatana 
Dharma. But, ifevery rule and custom which exists 
is unchangeable, pray, whatis the meaning of Desha, 
Kala, Patra, of Yuga Dharina, of Lokacharaand other 
similar terms ? They allimply this that we must take 
into account time, place and circumstance, We must 
all move on and with the vital current of our age or 
we Shall be left stranded high and dry on the banks to 
wither and die. 


He pointed out in telling words how 
the future of every race and of mankind 
rests on the free and full development of 
womanhood along right lines. 


Remember that all civilizations work on woman 
as of one of their main pivots. They are the source 
whence men and women sprivug. Honour woman. 
Remove all customs which stand in the way of her 
true freedom and advancement. If you do not, your 
race will pass away by the will of that great Shakti 
whose earthly representatives (Vigraha), according 
to your Scriptures, all women are. One need not, 
however, believe in Shakti but need only havecommon 
sense to know the reason why. As that great 
American Walt Whitman said, ‘Unfolded only out 
of the superbest woman of the earth is to come the 
superbest man of the earth. Unfolded outs of the 
justice ofthe woman all justice is unfolded.” In an 
old Shakta hymn it is said—Striyo devah Striyoh 
pranah—'Women are Devas, women are life itself.” 
Mark the words “‘life itself ” ; for all that I might say 
to you is concisely stated there. If you will not give 
women your education, others than yourselves will 
give theirs. It would ask you one and all to do 
what you can to defer the year of marriage and so 
extend the years of education, and to make that 
education real. 


Republican Propaganda in South 
Africa. 


Reuter’s long telegrams regarding the 
republican propaganda in South Africa 
makes it plain that it isnot an insigni- 
ficant movement, Yetit goes on in spite 
of the pre-occupation of the war. Perhaps 
it is not a controversial topic. No propa- 
gandist has been interned,—not even 
General Hertzog. Is it because there are no 
strong and,wise rulers there like those in 
India, or is there some other reason? 
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KAJRI $ 
The Dance of the Rainy season in Hindustan. 


By the courtesy of the artist Mr. Samarendranath Gupta. 
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(81) here in my jolly boat. Rather, had I gird- 
Shelidah ed up my loins to be strenuous, I might 
4g 16th May : 1893, have seemed ever so feeble compared to 
those chips of old oaken blocks ! 
WALK about for an hour on the river (82) 
bank, fresh and clean aftermy afternoon 
: Shelidah, 
bath. Then I get into the new jolly š 21st June : 1898. 
boat, anchor in midstream, and on a bed 
spread over the planked up stern, I lie This time in the “Diary’* I am not des- 
Silently there on my back, in the darkness canting on the beauties of nature, but am 
of the evening. Little S-— sits beside me considering the disturbance which has been 


and chatters away, and thesky becomes wrought by the entry of the wayward 
more and more thickly studded with stars. thing they call mind into our bodies. 

Each day the thought recurs to me: The original idea evidently was that 
shall I be reborn under this star-spangled we should eat, drink and keep alive. What, 
sky ? Will the peaceful rapture of such then, was the necessity of our hankering 

my ose evenings ever again be mine, on after the ultimate causes of things ; or our 
this silent Bengal river, in so secluded a struggles to express something very very 
corner of the world ? difficult indeed, while making it harder 

Perhaps not. The scene may be chang- still by insisting on having rhymes at 
ed; I may be born with a different mind. every step: or, for the matter of that, our 
Many such evenings may come, but they plunging head over ears into debt that 
may refuse to snuggle so trustfully, so the Sagdhana magazine, forsooth, should 
lovingly, with such complete abandon, to be regularly published. 
my breast. Look at Narain Singh over there. He 

Curiously enough, my greatest fear 18 kneads and bakes huge cakes of flour with 
lest I should be reborn in Europe! For, . ghee, and eats them, dipped in curds, with 
there, one cannot lie like this with one’s immense relish. Thén after a few pulls 
whole being laid open to the infinite above, at his hubble-bubble pipe, he gets through 
—one is liable, I am afraid, to be soundly hig allotted task and is at rest, reposing 
rated for lying down at all. I should pro- peacefully the whole night. He never even 

t bably have been hustling strenuously in dreams of having lived in vain, or of his 
some factory or bank, or. in parliament. life being out of gear; nor does he hold 
Like the roads there, one’s misd &as tobe himself responsible that the worlde does 
stone-metalled for heavy trafficp—geometri- got progress any faster. 
cally laid out and kept clear and regulated. ‘Success in life” is an unmeaning phrase, 

l am sure, I cannot exactly say why, —Nature’s commandment being simply to 
a this lazy, ey self-absorbed, wee live. Narain Singh obeys that behest 

ed state of mind is by sq means the less P ; riter entitled “A dj 
glorious. I feel no whit inferior to the of te ee ene ei used to come out in the 
busiest usiness men of the world as I He Saahana macazine. 
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and is satisfied. But the wretch into 
whose being the thing @alled mind has 
burrowed its way, and there made its 
home,—for him there is no rest. Nothing 
is good enough for him. Heloses all har- 
mony with his surroundings. When on 
the water, he pines forland. When on 
land he is beset with an ‘infinite longing’ 
to swim. What a goed riddance, say I, 
if only this dissatisfied, turbulent mind 
could be cast into the bottomless pool of 
universal peace. 


(83) 
Shelidah, 
2nd July : 1893. 


To enjoy a thing properly one has to 
hedge it round with a barrier of leisure. 
It has then to be spread out, smoothed 
down and stretched to the full, ifevery bit 
is to be made the most of. 

We specially enjoy letters from friends 
when in the country just because we have 
the leisure to read them word by word, 
to drink them in drop by drop, our ima- 
gination twining itself round every thought 
the while. Long does their momentum 
linger. If we allow ourselves to be goaded 
by our greed into hastening through a 
letter, the pleasure of itis lost. The desire 
to be happy hurries so in its haste, that 
it outruns the happiness, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye all is left behind. 

Beset as I am, here, with land records 
and managers and clerks, no amount of 
letters seems enough. But as I grow old- 
er I am beginning to see that the degree 
of getting depends on the capacity of the 
receiver. Complaints about the meagre. 
ness of the’ gift do no manner bf good, 
the defect lies in the’ scantiness of the 
power to take, It needs much training, 
much striving, much restraint, to be able 
to grasp fully whateomes to hand. Three 
quarters of one’s hfe is often “spent in 
acquiring such faculty, leaving but little 
time in which to make use of it. ° 

Thus endeth the first chapter of this 
treatise on Happiness. 


: (84) 
| Shelidah, »° 
: 3rd July : 2893. 
All last night the wind howled like a 
stray dog, and the rain still pours on with- 


out a break. The water from the fields 
is rushing in numberless purling streams 
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to the river. The dripping ryots are 
crossing the river in the ferry boat, some 
with their tokas* on, othets with yam 
leaves held over their heads. Big cargo 
boats are gliding along, the boatman 
sitting drenched at his helm, the crew 
pulling away at the tow rapes throught 
the rain. The birds remain gloomily con- 
finel to their nests, but the sons of 
men fare forth, for in spite of the weather 
the world’s work must go on. 

Two cowherd lads are grazing their 
cattle just in front of my boat. The cows 
are munching away with great gusto, 
their noses plunged into the lush grass, 
their tails incessantly busy fistking off the 
flies. The raindrops and the sticks of the 
cowherd boys fall on their backs with the 
Same unreasonable persistency, and they 
hear both with equally uncritical resig-. 
nation, steadily going on with theg” 
munch, munch, munch. Such mild, affec. 
tionate mournful eyes have these cows ; 
why, I wonder, should providence have 
thought fit to impose all the burden of 
man’s work on the submissive shoulders 
of these great, gentle beasts ? 

The river is rising daily. What I could 
see yesterday only from the upper deck, I 
can now see from my cabin windows. 
Every morning I awake to find my field of 
vision growing larger. So long only the 
tree tops near those distant villages used 
to appear like dark green clouds. Today 
the whole of the wood is visible: r 

Land and water are gradually approach- 
ing each other like two bashful lovers. The 
limit of their shyness has nearly been 
reached,—-their arms will soon be round 
each other’s necks. I shall enjoy my trip 
along this brimful river at the height of the 
rains. I am fidgeting to give the order to 
cast off. 


(85) 
Shelidah, 
4th July : 1893. 


A little bit of sunlight is showing this. 
morning. 
yesterday, but the clouds are banked up 
so heavily along the edge of the sky that 
there is not much hope of the break lasting. 
It looks as ifa heavy carpet of cloud had 
been rolled up and put away on one side, 
and any moment a fussy breeze may 


* Conical hats of stray or split-bamboo, 


There was a break in the rains % 
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happen along and spread it over the whole 
place again, covering up all traces of blue 
sky and golden sunshine. 

What a store of water must have been 
laid up in the sky this year. The river 
has already risen over the low chur*-lands, 
threatening to overwhelm all the standing 
crops. The wretched ryots, in despair, 
are cutting and bringing away in boats 
Sheaves of half-ripe rice, As they pass my 
boat I hear them bewailing their fate. 
It is easy to understand how heartrending 
it must be tor cultivators to have to cut 
down their rice on the very eve of its 
ripening, the only hope left them being 
that some of the ears may possibly have 
hardened into grain. 

There must be some element of pity in 
the dispensations of providence, else how 
did we get our share of it ? But itis so 
dificult to see where it comes in, ‘Bhe 
lamentations of these hundreds of 
thousands of unoffending creatures do not 
seem to get anywhere. The rain pours on 
as it lists, the river goes on rising, and no 
amount of petitioning seems to have the 
effect of bringing relief from any quarter. 
One has perforce to seek consolation by 
saying that all this is beyond the under- 
standing of man. But then itis so vitally 
necessary that man should understand 
that there are stich things as pity and 
justice in the world. 

However, thisis only sulking. Reason 
tells us that creation never can be perfectly 
happy. So long as it is incomplete it 
must do with imperfection and sorrow. 
It can only be perfect when it ceases to be 
creation, and is God. Do our prayers 
dare go so far? The more we think over 
it, the oftener we come back to the start- 
ing point,—why this creation at all? If 
we cannot make up our mind to object to 


the thing itself, it is futile complaining 


about its companion, sorrow. 

So the Buddhists lay the axe at the 
root and demand that creation itself shall 
be got rid of. The Christians glorify 
sorrow, believing that God became man to 
take his burden of sorrow upon Himself. 
As for me, I simply feel what is, is good. 
It is a great piece of luck that € am bere 
and this wonderful world is*here, and I 
would not have it otherwise. 

Buddha says: If you would preserve 
what is, you would prepetuate sorrow. 

* Qld sandbanks consolidated by the deposit of a 


layer of culturable soil. 
+ 
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I, the least of men, say in reply: Ifto 
keep what is good and dear I must bear 
sorrow, bear 1% I will. Hunger, grief and 
despair may now and then overcome us, 
but since we continue to love life in spite 
of these it is not seemly that we shouid 
repine, 


(86) 


* On the Ichamati River, 
7th July : 1893. 


It was fine weather the whole of yester- 
day, and all the four quarters were free 
from cloud, and lighted up by the sun, after 
many a long day. Nature was smilingly 
drying her hair in the light breeze, after 
her bath, gaily sporting her newly-washed, 
spring-coloured sari. But when we cast 
off in the afternoon, heavy clouds had 
again risen above the horizon. 

All the low chur-lands are flooded. Our 
boat madeaswishing sound as it was towed 
through the long grasses, of the height of 
aman, and the heads of the wild casuarina 
bushes, which overtopped the water, 
After a while we got the windin our favour 
and I ordered the sail to be hoisted, and 
then we proudly coursed along midstream, 
towards the river mouth, raising gurgling 


“waves on either side. 


í sat out on the deck. I dare not try 
to describe what a sunset is like upon this 
overflowing, horizon-touching meeting 
place of the rivers, with its half submerged 
banks stretche! under the deep shade of 
the low lying cloud; especially where a 
gap in the blue-grey mass, glowing with 
the most ethereal gleams of the purest 
gold, made a background for the soft, deli- 
cate limes of the tall, feathery trees in the 
distance, and nature seemed to attain the 
last touch of perfection on the point of 
melting away into wonderland. 

“Shall we keep the boat at the kutchery 
mooring for the night ?” asked the Boat- 
man. ‘No,” said I. “Let ws cross the 
Padma now.” The boat went forth into 
the Padma and was headed for the oppo- 
site bank. The wind rose. The Padma 
danced. The sail bellied out. The evening 
light faded away. The clouds at the edge 
eof the sky mounted upwards, and gathered 
thiekly. The leaping waves clapped their 
hands in boisterous glee. There was no 
other boat going across, but only a few 
fisher-dinghis sailing homewards along 
the banks. And I. felt like the king of all 
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I looked on, prancing along on a foaming, 
mettlesome charger, 


(87) 


Shazadpur. | 
Tth July : 1898. 


Į reached Shazadpur last evening after 
continually winding in and out past little 
villages ; clustering masts of cargo boats 


-moored together near tumble-down land- 


12) 


ing steps ; market places with corrugated- 
iron roofed sheds and split-bamboo walled 
granaries; groves and thickets and tangled 


undergrowth of bamboo, mango and jack- ` 


fruit, silk cotton trees, date palms and 
caster-oil plants, yams and all kinds of 
creepers and grasses; flooded fields of rice 
and jute. 

Here I shall settle down for some little 
time. The estate residence is a welcome 
change after so many days in the boat. 
One feels freer, and discovers that space to 
stretch out in and move about at will is 
an important ingredient in the happiness 
of man. 

The breeze has freshened up this morn- 
ing, and the sun every now and then shines 
through the drifting clouds. The fruit trees 
are swaying and rustling in the garden 
which is merry with the singing of a 
variety of birds in various modes and 
melodies. 

I am alone on the second storey, in a 
big, bright room open on all sides, looking 
out onthe boats lining the canal and the 
villages nestling in the groves on the 
opposite bank, enjoying the sights of the 
gentle current of activity which passes by. 

The flow of village life is not too rapid, 
néither isit stagnant. Work and gst go 
together, hand in hand. The ferry crosses 
to and fro, the passers-by with umbrellas 
up wend their way along the towpath, 
women are washing rice on split-bamboo 
trays which they dip in the water, the 
ryots are coming to the market with 
bundles of jute on their heads. Two men 
are chopping away atalog of wood with 
regular ringing blows. The village car- 
penter is repairing an up-turned dinghi 
undera big aswatha tree. A mongrel dog 
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of their heads when the crows perched on 
their hacks take too much of a liberty. 

The monotonous blows of woodcutter’s 
axe or carpenter’s mallet, the splashing of 
oars, the merry voices of the naked little 
children at play, the plaintive tune of the 
ryot’s song, the more dominant creaking 
of the turning oil-mill, all these sounds of 
activity do not seem out of harmony with 
the murmuring of the leaves and the sing- 
ing of the birds, the whole combining like 
moving strains of some grand dream- 
orchestra rendering a composition of 
immense, though restrained pathos. 

Iam so filled to the brim with the sun- 
light and this music that I feel I must stop 
my letter and rest quiet awhile.® 


(88) 


, Shazadpur, 
: 10th July : 1893. 


This kind of song is meant to be sung to 
oneself. The tune, I am persuaded, is not 
bad ; in fact, it would scarcely be an ex- 
aggeration to say that it is good! It took 
me several days to compose this song, bit 
by bit, humming the words over with the 
tune during my bath. 

The bath-room has several merjts as a 
place to compose in. First of all it is 
secluded. Secondly there is no other work 
to stand in the way; one’s sense of duty 
need not feel hurt if, after pouring a vessel 
of water over one’s head, a few minutes’ 


interval is spent in humming. And, lastly, © 


the great thing is, that in the absence of 
all danger of being seen, one is perfectly 
free to make faces. You can never reach 
composition point unless you are making 
faces ; for, song composition, as you know, 
is not an act of reasoning, but a manifesta- 
tion of the purest frenzy. 

I hummed the song for quite a length of 


etime this morning, in fact 1 am continually 


singing it now-a-days. And as I get into an 
ecstatic state of mind while doing so, I 
have no doubt it is one of my favorite com- 
positions. As I keep on singing it to myself 
with halfclosed eyes, the whole world 
seems to become enveloped in a delicate, 
sunlit, galden mist of tears, through which 


is prowling aimlessly along the canal bank. it appears-surrounded by a rainbow- 


Some cows are lying there chewing the eud 
after a huge megl off the luxuriant grass, 
lazily moving their ears backwards and 
forwards, flicking off flies with their tails, 


and occasionally giving an impatient toss 


coloured halo; and every-day reality is 
transfigured as though seen through a 
medium of eternal beauty, even pain and 
sorrow looking glorious. 

The next thing I see is the store-keeper 
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with his accounts in which figure items 
such as half-a-pound of butter aud six pice 
worth of mustard oil. 
Such is the history of my life here. 
* 


(89) 


k Shazadpur, 
30th Asarh (July) : 1893. 


The writing of poetry is getting to be 
almost a stolen pleasure for me now-a- 
days. The next double Aswin-Kartik num- 
ber of the Sadhana stares me reproachfully 

in the face, with empty hands outstretched, 
and the editor is after me with reminder 
on reminder, sol naturally seek refuge in 
the seclusion*of poetry’s domain. I plead 
to myself, everytime, that after all I am 
playing truant fora day only, but many 
such days have gone by. 

a I am puzzled to make out what my 
vocation really is. At intervals I feel I can 
write short stories—not badly either—and 
I enjoy writing them, too. Sometimes a 
multitude ofideas flit through my mind, 
not of the kind to express in poetry, but 
which it seems well to record in the 
“Diary” or some such shape, for they may 
be a source of profit or pleasure. On other 
occasions I am drawn into combat with 
our countrymen over social questions, tor, 
there being none else to take up the 
cudgels, that unpleasant duty clearly falls 
on me. Then again there is the facility I 

a have for stringing words into lyrical verse 
ywhich makes me want to go on doing so, 

“alone in my corner, leaving the world to 
look after its own business as best it can. 

I am very much in the plight of a young 
woman in the first exuberance of youth, 
surrounded by many admirers, and unable 
to make up her mind to reject any. I 
cannot find it in my heart to neglect any 
of the muses, though I know that thus I 
am only kept busy and distracted and 
that this is not the way to win the favour 
of one of them in the end. 

Life’s literary department is not devoid 
of scope for the sense of duty, different 

though it may be from that of the other 

F departments. Here one has to think, not 

of where lies the greatest gbo of the 

world, but of what it "is that tne can do 
best. Iam not sure that this is not the 
case in all departments of life. 

So far as I can judge? poetry is my 
strong point. But my ‘desire burns to 
spread its flames all over both inner and 


of. 
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outer worlds. While I am composing 
songs I feelit wquld dono harm to go on 
composing for ever; and as I play my 
dramas I get so interested that they seem 
quite worth devoting one’s whole lite to. 
Then in the thick of the fight which rages 
round Education or Early Marriage, I feel 
that here indeed is my true vocation. 
Lastly, if I must shamelessly out with the 
whole truth, I have to confess also to 
nursing a hopeless passion for the pictorial 
muse whom, however, I am too old to 
woo with the strenuousness she demands 
of her suitors. 

I had better remain content with only 
poetry, my first love, who of all the rest, 
has most completely surrendered herself 
to me. 


(90) 
Idem. 


All I have to say to the discussion that 
is going on about ‘silent poets” is that 
though the strength ef feeling may be the 
same in~. those who are silent as 
in those who are vocal, that has nothing 
to do with poetry. Poetry is not a mere 
matter of feeling or expression, it is the 
creation of form. 

Ideas take on shape by some hidden, 
subtle skill at work within the poet. 
This creative power is the origin of poetry. 
Perceptions, feelings or language, are only 
its raw material. One may be gifted with 
feeling, a second with language a third 
with both; but the other, who has these 
as well as creative genius, alone is a poet. 

With this introduction, it may be easier 
for me to explain my poem of the Casting 
of the Net. If the manuscrfpt had been 
before me it would have been better; still 
I remember enough of it, though a little 
vaguely. 
¢ Suppose aman, in,the morning of his 
life, staeding by the sea, watching the sun- 
rise. The sea may be his own mind, or 
thee outside world, or the expanse of con- 
sciousness stretching between these two 
shores, that is not said definitely. How- 
ever, aS he keeps gazing on the ineffable 
beauty of that unfathomable sea, he is 
seized with the desire of casting a net into 
its “nysterious depths, jyst to see what 
may be the outcome. 

Thereupon the man casts his net, which 
spreads far and wide to the twist of his 
throw. And all kinds of wonderful things 


n. 
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does he draw up one after another, gleam- 
iug like laughter, glisteging like tears, 
glowing like bashfulness. In his enthusi- 
asm he keeps at work the whole day, till 
the beautiful mysteries that were hidden 
within become piled up in a heap 
on the shore. Thus the day of his lite 
draws to a close. Enough, says he, let me 
now go and give them to her. 

Whois she ? It may°*be his beloved, it 
may be his country, that again isnot made 
clear.Anyhow, she has never seen these cari- 
ous things before. She wonders what they 
are, to what use they may be put, of how 
little value, indeed, would they bein the 
market. What are they, she asks ? 

_ The man with the net is repentant. 
Quite true, he ponders, what are they after 
all? They merely came up for the casting 
of my net. I did not bargain for them, 
nor pay for them, nor was I charged any 
fee. I do not even know their names or 
uses. 

Crestfallen and ashamed, he gathers 
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them up and, sitting on the threshold, 
throws them away one by one into the 
street. And next day the passers-by take 
up these wonderful things and carry them 
away to their homes in different lands. 
_ The writer of the poem may have been 
thinking of his motherland, or of the read- 
ers of his time, and have had in his mind 
their neglect of the value of his poems, which 
he, himself doubting as they, seems to be 
throwing away on the roadside. After the 
night is past, Posterity may come and 
take them up and carry them to distant 
lands. But would that console the hap- 
less fisherman ? 
However, Posterity is cogning, with 
slow steps through the night, to her assig- 
nation with the poet ; and may reach him 
at last when the night is over. At least 


ar 


no one need grudge him this pleasing anti- , 


cipation, 


Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 


By Sir JOHN WOODROFFE. 


Consciousness (Chidritipini) is also the 

Mother of Nature born of the creative 
play of Her thought. The Shakta faith or 
worship of Sakti is, I belfeve, in sore of its 
essential features one of the oldest and most 
widespread religions in the world. Though 
very ancient, it is yet in its essentials and 


G Gonse who is in Herself pure blissful 


in the developed form in which we know it’ 


today harmenious with some of the feachings 
of modern philosophy and science ; not that 
this is necessarily a test of its truth. It fay 
be here noted that in the West and in parti- 
cular in America and England a large num- 
ber *of books are now being published on 
“New thought”, “Will Power”, “Vitalism’, 
“Creative Thought”, “Right Thought”, Self 
Unfoldment”, “Stcret of Achievement”,“Men- 
tal Therapeutics” and the like, the principles 
of which are essentially those of some forms 
of Shakti Sadhana both higher and lower. 


There are books of disguised magic as how 
to control others (Vashikaranam) by making 
them buy what they don’t want, how to 
secure “affection” and so forth which, not- 
withstanding some hypocrisies, are in some 
respects on the same level as the Tantrik 
Shavara. The ancient and at the same 
time distinguishing character of the faith 


is instanced by temple worship (the old 
Vaidik worship was generally in the 
home or in the open by the river), 


the cult of images, of Linga and Yoni 


a 


4 


(neither of which it is said were part of the | 


original Vaidik practice), the worship of 


Devis amdeof the Magna Mater (the great’ 


Vaidik Devata was the male Indra) and other 
matters of both doctrine and practice. 
Many years ago Edward Sellon with the 


x A lecture delivered before the Howrah Literary 
Association on the 12 May 1917. s 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 


utd of a learned Orientalist of the Madras 
Civil Service attempted to learn its mysteries 
but for reasons which I need not mention did 
not view them from the right standpoint. 
He however compared the Shaktas with the 
Greek Telestica or Dynamica, the Mysteries 
of Dionysus “Fire born in the cave of initia- 
tion” with the Shakti Puja, the Shakti 
Shodhana with the purification shown in 
d’ Hancarville’s “Antique Greek Vases”; 
and after referring to the frequent mention 
of this ritual in the writings of the Jews and 
other ancient authors concluded that it 
‘was evident that we had still surviving 
in India te the Shakta worship a very 
ancient, if not the most ancient, form of 
Mysticism inthe whole world. Whatever be 
the value to be given to any particular piece 
of evidence he was right in his general con- 
p lusion, For when we throw our minds back 
upon the history of this worship we see 
stretching away into the remote and fading 
past the figure of the Mighty Mother of 
Nature, most ancient among the ancients 
the Adya Shakti, the dusk Divinity, many- 
breasted, crowned with towers whose veil 
is never lifted, Isis, Kali, Cybele, the Cow- 
mother. Goddess Ida, Tripurasundari, the 
Ionic Mother, Aphrodite, Astarte in whose 
proves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 
Mylitta, Buddhist Tara, the Mexican Ish,Osia 
the consecrated the free and pure, African 
Salambo who like Parvati roamed the Moun- 
tains, Roman funo, the Assyrian Mother 
Succoth Benoth, Northern Freia, Milaprakri- 
ti, Semele, Maya, Ishtar, Kundali, Guhya- 
mahabhairavi and all the rest, 

And yet there are people who allege that 
the “Tantrik” cult is modern. To deny this 
is not to say that there has been or will be 
no change or development in it, As man 
changes so do the forms of his beliefs. An 
ancient feature of this faith and one belong- 
ing to the ancient Mysteries is the distinc- 
tion which itdraws between the initiate whose 
Shakti is awake (Prabuddha) and the Pashu 
the unillumined or “animal” and, as the Gnos- 
tics called him, “material” man. The Natur- 
ai which is the manifestation ofthe Mother 
of Nature and the Spiritual or the Mother 
as She is in- and by Herself are one, but 
the initiate alone truly recognises this unity. 
He knows himself in all his natural func- 
tions as the one Conscidusness whether in 
enjoyment (Bhukti,) or Liberation (Mukti), It 


erespect the rites were the same. 
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is an essential principle of Tantrik Sadhana 
that man in general must rise through and 
by means of Nature and not by an ascetic 
rejection of Her. A profoundly true prin- 
ciple is here involved whatever has been 
said of certain applications of it. When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic 
cult it was the purified who in the beautt- 


ful words of furipides “went danc- 
ing over the hills with the daughters of 
Bacchus.’ [ cannot however go into thts 


matter in the lecture which is concerned with 
some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to 
mysteries of the Shakti Pija. There are 
features in the ordinary outer worship which 
are very old and widespread, as are also 
other parts of the esoteric teaching. In this 
connection a curious instance of the existence 
beyond India of Tantrik doctrine and prac- 
tice is here given, The American Indian 
Maya Scripture of the Zunis called the 
Popul Vuh speaks of Hurakan or Lightning 
that is Kundalishakti ; of the “air tube” or 
“White-cord” or the Sushumna Nadi ; of the 
“two-fold air tube” that is Ida and Pingala 
and of various bodily centres which are 
marked by animal glyphs. 

Perhaps the Panchatattva Ritual followed 
by some of the adherents of the Tantras is 
one of the main causes which have operated 
in some quarters against acceptance of the 
authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship 
is modern. On the contrary the usage of 
wine meat and so forth is itself very old. 
There are people who talk of these rites as 
though they were some entirely new aud 
comparatively modern invention of the 
“Tantras” wholly alien to the spirit and prac- 
tice of the early times. If the subject be 
studied it will, I think, be found that in this 
matter those worshipptrs who practice these 


rites are the continuators of every ancient 


practices which had their counterparts in the 
earlier Vaidikachara, but were subsequently 
abandoned possibly under the influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism. I say “counterpart” 
for | do not mean to suggest that in*every 
In details 
an@ as regards, I think, objects in view they 
differed. Thus we find in ‘this Panchatattva 
Ritual a counterpart to the Vaidik usage of 
wine and animal food. So in the Vaidik 
ritual as regards wine we have the pars 
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taking of Soma; meat was offered in Mängsā- and practices like all other things have 
shtaka, Shraddha; fish fn the Ashtak&- had their development in course of time 
shraddha and Pretashraddha,; and Maithunaas is also a likely hypothesis. 
a recognised rite will be found in the Vama- A vast number of Tantras have dis- 
devya Vrata and Mahavrata of universally appeared probably for ever, Of those which 
recognised Vaidik texts apart from the survive a large number are unknown. Most” 
alleged Saubhigyakhanda of the Atharva- of those which are available are ofa frag- 
veda to which the Kalikopanishad and other mentary character. Even if these did appear 
Tantrik Upanishads are said to belong, So later than some other Shastras, this would 
again, as that distinguished scholar Professor not, on Indian principles, affect their 
Ramendra Sundara Trivedi has pointed out authority. According to such principles the 
in his Vichitraprasanga, the Mudra of the authority of a Scripture is not determined 
Panchatattva corresponds with the Purodasha by its date; and this is sense. Why, it is 
cake of the Soma and other Yagas. The asked, should something said 1o00 years 
present rule of abstinence from wine and in ago be on that account only truer than what 
some cases meat is due, I believe, to was said 100 years ago? It is held that 
Buddhism. It is these so-called “Tantriks”’ whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever 
who follow (in and for their ritual only) the existent, particular Tantras are constantly 
earlier practice. Itis true that the Samhité bejng revealed and withdrawn. There SÉ 
of Ushanah says “Wine is not to be drunk, no objection against a Tantra merely 
given or taken (Madyamapeyam adeyam because it was revealed today. When it is 
agrahvam) but the yet greater Manu states, said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or Brahma 
“There is no wrong in the eating of meat wrote the celebrated Vaishnava poem called 
or the drinking of wine (na mangsabakshane the Brahmasamhité it is not meant that 
dosho na madye)”, though he adds, as many Shiva and Brahma materialised and took a 
now do, that abstention therefrom is reed and wrote on birch bark or leaf but that 
productive of great fruit (nivrittistu maha- the Divine Consciousness to which men’ gave 
phala). The Tantrik practice does not these and other names inspired a particular 
allow extra-ritual or “useless” drinking man to teach or to write a particular doctrine 
(vrithaipana), or work touching the eternally existing 
Further it is a common error to confound truth. This again does not mean that 
two distinct things, namely belief and practice there was any one whispering tn his ear but 
and the written records of it. These latter that these things arose in his consciousness 
may be comparatively recent, whilst that of What is done in this world is done through 
which they speak may be most ancient. man. There is a profounder wisdom than 
When I speak of the ancient past ofthis is generally acknowledged in the saying 
faith I am not referring merely to the “God helps those who help themselves,” 
caretings which exist today which are called Inspiration too never ceases, But how, it 
Tantras. These are composed generally in may be asked, are we to know that what is 
a simple Sanskrit by men whose object it said is right and true ? The answer is “by 
was to be understood rather than toshow its fruits.’ The authority of a Shastra is 
skill in literary ornament. This simplicity is. determined by the question whether Siddhi 
a sign of age. But°at the same jme itis jis gained through its provisions or not. It 
Laukika andenot Arsha Sanskrit, Moreover js not enough that “Shiva uvacha” is writ in 
there are statements in them which (unJess it. The test is that of Ayurveda. A medi- 
interpolations) fix the limits oftheir age, I cine is a true one if it cures. The Indian 
am not speaking of the writings themselves test for everything is experience. It is from 
but of what they say or more strictly of Samadhi that the ultimate proof of Advaita- 
portidns of what they say. The faith that vada is *sofight. How is the existence of 
they embody or atleast its earlier forms Kalpas knédwn? It is said they have been 
may have existed for many ages before it remembered as by the Buddha who is 
was reduced to writing amongst the Kulas iecorded as haying called to mind g1 past 
or family folk who received it as handed Kalpas. There are arguments in favour of 
down by tradition (Paramparyya) just as re-birth but that whfch is tendered as real 
did the Vaidik Gotras, That such beliefs proof is both the facts of ordinary daily 
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experience which can, it is said, be explained 
only on the hypothesis of pre-existence ; 
as also actual recollection by self-developed 
individuals of their previous liyes. Age 

owever is not wholly without its uses: 
ebecause one of the things to which men look 
to see in a Shastra is whether it has been 
accepted or quoted in works of recognised 
authority. Such a test of authenticity can 
of course only be afforded after the lapse of 
considerable time. But it does not follow 
that a statement is in fact without value 
because owing to its having been made 
recently it is not possible to subject it to 
such a test.e This is the way in which this 
question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox 
“Hinduism” today (whatever be its origing) 
~4 avill disclose the following results :—Vedanta 
in the sense of Upanishad as its common 
doctrinal basts though variously interpreted, 
and a great number of differing disciplines 
or modes of practice by which the Vedanta 
doctrines are realised in actual fact. We 
must carefully distinguish these two, Thus 
the Vedanta says “So’ham”; which ts the 
Tantrik Hangsa. “Hakara is one wing ; 
Sakara is the other. When stripped of both 
wings She Tara is Kamakala.” The Āchāras 
set forth the means by which “So’ham” ts to 
be translated into actual fact for the parti- 
“cular Sadhaka. Sadhana comes from the 
root “Sadh” which means effort or striving 
or accomplishment. Effort for and towards 
what? The answer is liberation from every 
form in the hierarchy of forms which exist as 
such because consciousness has so limited 
itself as to obscure the Reality which itis 
and which “So’ham”’ or “Shivoham” affirm. 
And why should man liberate himself from 
material forms: Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness lies: though a pass- 
ing yet fruitful bliss may be had here by 
those who identify themselves with the 
Active Brahman (Shakti.) It is the actual 
ç experience of this declaration of “So’ham” 

which in its fandamental aspect is Veda :— 
knowledge (Vid) or actual Spiitu&l Ex- 
perience, for in the monistic sensè to truly 
know anything is to ġe that thing. This 
Veda or experience isnot to be had by 
sitting down thinking vaguely on the Great 
Ether and doing nothing. ‘Mean must trans- 
form himself, that is, act in order to know. 
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Therefore the watch-word of the Tantras is 
Kriya or action. e 

The next question is what Kriya should 
be adopted towards this end of Jnana. 
“Tanyate, vistaryate jnanam anena iti 
Tantram.” According to this derivation of 
the word Tantra from the root “Tan” “to 
spread” it is defined as that Shastra by 
which knowledge (Jnana) is spread. Mark 
the word Jnaina, The end of the practical 
methods which these Shastras employ is to 
spread Vedantic Jnana. It is here we find 
that variety which is so puzzling to those 
who have not gone to the root of the religi- 
ous life of India. The end is substantially 
one. The zans to that end necessarily 
vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 
temperament, But here again we may 
analyse the means into two main divisions, 
namely, Vaidik and Tantrik, to which may 
be added a third or the mixed (Mishra), The 
The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were 
a double frame-work_ represented by the 
Vaidik and Tantrik Acharas which have in 
certain instances been mingled. 

The word “Tantra” by itself simply means 
“treatise” and not necessarily a religious scrip- 
ture. When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scripture of several divisions 
of worshippers who vary in doctrine and 
practice. Thus there are Tantras of Shaivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Shaktas and of various sub- 
divisions of these. So amongst the Shaivas 
there are the Vishishtadvaita Shaivas of the 
Shaiva Siddhanta, the Advaita Shaivas of 
the Kashmir School, Pashupatas and a multi- 
tude of other sects which have their 
Tantras. If “Tantrik” be used as meaning 
an adher€nt of the “Tantra Shastra, then the 
word in any particular case is without defi- 
nite meaning. A man fo whom this appli- 
çation is given may be a worshipper of any 
of the Five Devatäs andof any of the various 
Sampradayas worshipping that Nevata with 
their varying doctrine and practice. The 
term is a confusing one though common 
practice compels its use, So far as I know 
those who are named “Tantriks” do not 
themselves generally use this term but eall 
themselves Shaktas, Shaivas and the like, of 
whatéver Sampradaya they happen to be. 

Again Tantra is the nathe of only one 
class of Scripture followed by “Tantriks”, 
There are others, namely, Nigamas, Agamas, 
Yaimalas, Damaras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas 
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and so forth. None of these names are used 
to describe the adherentseof these Shastras 
except so far as I am aware Agama in the 
use of the term Agamavadin, and Agaminta 
in the descriptive name Agamanta Shaiva. 
I give later a list of some of these Scriptures 
as contained in the various Agamas. If we 
summarise them shortly under the term 
Tantra Shastra or prefarably Agama then 
we have four main classes of Indian Scrip- 
ture, namely, Veda (Samhita, Brahmana, 
Upanishad), Agama or Tantra Shastra, 
Purana, Smriti. Of these Shastras the authori- 
ty of the Agama or Tantra Shastra has been 
denied in modern times. This view may be 
shown to be erroneous by reference to 
Shastras of admitted authority. It is spoken 
ofas the Fifth Veda. Kulluka Bhatta the 
celebrated commentator on Manu says: 
“Shruti is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik” 
(Vaidika-tantrika chaiva dvividha shrutih 
kirtita). This refers to the Mantra portion 
of the Agamas. In, the Great Vaishnava 
Shastra the Shrimad Bhagavata, Bhagavan 
says: “My worship is of three kinds-—Vaidik, 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in 
Kaliyuga Keshava is to be worshipped ac- 
cording to the injunctions of Tantra.” The 
Devibhagavata speaks of Tantra Shastra as 
a Vedinga. It is cited as authority in the 
Ashtavingshati Tattva of Raghunandana 
who prescribes for the worship of Durga as 
before him had done Shridatta, Harinatha, 
Vidyadhara and many others. Some of 
these and other references are given in 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jadaveshvara Tarka- 
ratna’s Tantrer Prachinatva in the Sahitya 
Samhita of Aswin 1317., The Tarapradipa 
and other Tantrik works say that in the 
Kaliyuga the Tantrika and not the Vaidika 
Dharma is to be followed. This objection 
about the late character and therefore un; 
authoritativeness of the Tantra) Shastras 
generally (6 do not speak of any particular 
form of it) has been taken by Indians from 
their European Gurus. j 
According to the Shākta Scriptures Veda 
in its wide sense does not only mean Rig, 
Yafus, Sama, Atharva as now published but 
comprises these together with the generally 
unknown and unpublished Uttara Kaitda of 
the Atharva Veda called Saubhigya with 
the Upanishads attached to this, Sayana’s 
Commentary is written on the Pūrva 
Kanda, These are baid (though I have not 
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yet verified the fact) to be 64 in number, 
Some of these, such as Advaitabhava, Kaula, 
Kalika, Upanisnads and others, I am shortly 
publishing as also the Kaulacharyya Sada 

nanda’s Commentary on the great Isha Upa- 
nishad, Included also in “Veda” (according 
to the same view) are the Nigamas, Agamas, 
Yamalas and Tantras. From these all other 
Shastras which explain the Artha of Veda 
such as Purāna and Smriti, also I[til@sa and 
so forth are derived. All these Shastras 
constitute what is called a “Many millioned” 
(Shatakoti) Samhita which are developed the 
one from the other as it” were an unfolding 
series. In the Tantrik Sangraha by the 
Sarvavidyasiddha  Sarvanandanatha the 
latter cites authority (Narayani Tantra) to 
show that from Nigama came Agama. Here 
I pause to note that the Sammohana says, 
that Kerala Sampradaya is Dakshina andj 
follows Veda (Vedamargastha) whilst Gauda 
(to which Sarvanandanatha belonged) is 
Vama and follows Nigama. Hence apparent- 
ly the preeminence given to Nigama, He 
then says from Agama came Yamala, from 
Vedas, from Vedas the 
Puranas, from Puranas Smriti and from 
Smriti all other Shastras. There are, he says, 
five Nigamas and 64 Agamas. Four Yamalas 
are mentioned, which are said to give the 
Sthilariipa. Assome may be surprised to 
learn that the four Vedas came from the 
Yamalas (i.e. were Antargata of the Yamalas 

which literally means what is uniting or. 
comprehensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse 
from Narayani Tantra. 


Brahmaydmalasambhtitam samaveda 
matam shive 
Rudrayamalasamjatah rigvedo 
paramo iaahan 
Vishnuyamalasambhtitah yajurvedah 
kuleshvari 
Shaktiyimalasambhtitam atharva 
paramam mahat. 


Some Tantras are called by opposing 
sects Vedaviruddhani (opposed to Veda) 
which of course those who accept them deny 
just as ¢he Commentary of the Nityashoda- 
sikdrnava * speaks of the Pancharatrin as 
Vedabhrashta. That some sects were origi- 
nally Avaidika there is no doubt but in 
process of tinte various amalgamations of 
scriptural authority, belief and practice took 
place, 
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Whether we accept or not this theory 
according to which the Agamas and kindred 
Shastras are given not merely equal author- 
ity with the four Vikara Vedas ebut in a 
sense priority (that is of derivation), we have 

“to accept the facts, What are these ? 

As I have said, on examination the one 
body of Hinduism reveals as it were a 
double framework. I am now looking at 
the matter from-an outside point of view 
which is not that of the Shakta wor- 
shipper. We find on the one hand the 
four Vedas with their Sambhitds, Brah- 
manas, and Upanishads and on the other 
what has beer called the “Fifth Veda” that 
is Nigama, Agama and kindred Shastras and 
certain especially “Tantrik” Upanishads 
atfached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 

» Atharvaveda. There are Vaidik and Tantrik 
Kalpa Siitras and Siiktas such as the Tantri- 
kā Devi and Matsya Siktas, As a counter- 
part of the Brahmasiitras we have the Shakti 
Siitras of Agastya. Then there is both 
Vaidik and “Tantrik” ritual such as the ten 
Vaidik Sangskaras and the Tantrik Sangs- 
kāras, such as Abhisheka; Vaidik and 
Tantrik initiation (Upandyana and Diksha) ; 
Vaidik and Tantrik Gayatri; the Vaidik Om, 
the Tantrik Bijas such as Hring , Vaidika 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. This 
dualism may be found carried into other 

ria as well such as medicine, law, writ- 
Bg. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda em- 

{ployed vegetable drugs, the “Tantriks’ used 
metallic substances. A counterpart of the 
Vaidik Dharmapatni was the Shaiva wife, 
that is, she whois given by desire (Kama), 
[ have already pointed out the counterparts 
of the: Panchatattva in the Vedas. Some 
allege a special form of Tantrik script at 
any rate in Gauda Desha and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all this? It is 
not at present possible to give a certain 
answer. The subject has been so neglected 
and is so little known, Before tendering 
any conclusions with any certainty of their 
correctness we must examine the Tantrik 
Texts which time has spared. It will be 
readily perceived however that if there be 
such a double frame as I suggest, if indicates 
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that there were originally two sources of reli- 
gion one of whiclf (possibly in some respects 
the older) incorporated parts of and in time 
largely superseded the other. And this is 
what the Tantriks impliedly allege in their 
views as to the relation of the four Vedas 
and Agamas. If they are not both of 
authority, why should such reverence be 
given to the Deshi&a Gurus and to Tantrik 
Diksha? 

Probably there were many Avaidika cults 
not without a deep and ancient wisdom of 
their own, that is, cults outside the Vaidik re- 
ligion (Vedabahya) which in the course of 
time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as 
Homa: the Vaidikas in their own turn tak- 
ing up some of the Avaidika practices. It 
may be that some Brahmanas joined these 
so-called Anarya Sampradayas just as we find 
to-day Brahmanas officiating for low castes 
and being called by their name. At length 
the Shastras of the two cults were given at 
least equal authority. eľhe Vaidik practices 
then largely disappeared surviving chiefly 
both in the Smārta rites of to-day and as 
embedded in the ritual of the: Agamas, 
These are speculations to which I do not 
definitely commit myself. They are merely 
suggestions which may be worth considera- 
tion when search is made for the origin of 
the Agamas. If they be correct, then in this 
as in other cases the beliefs and practices of 
the soil have been upheld until to-day against 
the incoming cults of those “Aryas’ who 
followed the Vaidik rites and who in their 
turn influenced the various religious com- 
munities without the Vaidilk fold. 

The Smartas of fo-day represent what is- 
generally called the Shrauta side though in 
these rites there are mingled many Puranic 
ingredients, The Arya Samaja is another 
present-day representative of the old Vaidika 
Achara, mingled as it Seems to me with a 
modernism, which is puritan and otherwise. 
The ,other or Tantrik side is represented by 
the general body of presentday Hinduism 
and in particular by the various sectarian 
divisions of Shaivas, Shaktas, WVaishnavas 
and so forth which go to its making. 


” a (To be coricluded). 
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CHAPTER V. 


ROSADPUR in the District of Jessore 1s 
an obscure village, the only river or 
rather rivulet near being the Chitra, 

which is about two miles distant from the 
place. On the banks of the rivulet, which 
flows sluggishly on, there are clusters of 
date palms and palmyras and various 
other trees, among whichcan be heard 
the chirping of birds at all hours of day. 
The place has a desolate aspect, for 
within two miles of it there are no 
houses except afew #hops belonging toa 
bazar on the border of 'Prosadpur. 
Within a few hundred yards of: the 
brook there is a large ancient building, 
which once belonged toan Indigo factor, 
who lived and transacted his business here. 
The house, which had passed into more 
hands than one since it ceased to be used 
as a factory, has lately been bought bya 
gentleman, who has spent a considerable 
sum of money in repairing and furnishing 
it. 

It is a two-storied building witha broad 
courtyard now laid out in gardens. The 
veranda and the staircase are decorated 
with flower-pots. On the upper story 
“over the floor of the dargest asd most 
spacious room facing the veranda is 
spread a valuable carpet covered with a 
clean sheet, and the walls of it are hung 
with large mirrors and beautiful pictures, 
some of which undoubtedly ghow the 
vitiated t&ste of the present owner of the 
house. In this room, opposite each gther 
are seated two persons, one a beautiful 
young woman, and the other an elderly 
man with a thick grizzly beard and 
mustache. A glance at the man would 
be enough to let any one know that hę is 
a Mohammedan. Being a musician lee has 
been employed’ by the owner of the hcuse 
to give lessons in music to the young lady. 
A fiddle, which lies between them, the 
music-master presently takes up; and 
putting it into tune by giving the pegs a 


few twists as he scrapes the bow over the 
strings to see if itis all right, he begins to 
play a sweet air, accompanying his voice 
on it, and signing to the young lady to 
follow. While the music is going on, the 
sweet silvery voice of the woman clearly 
distinguishable from the loud, deep voice of 
the music-master, in the adjoining room, 
which opens into this, a handsome young - 
man is reading a novel, casting occasionally 
glances through the open door at the 
young lady. 

The reader perhaps need not be told 
that the young man is Gobindalal, and 
the young woman, Rohini. 

While the singing is going on a stranger 
enters the room and sits down unbidden., 
We know this man. He is Nishakar. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rohini had a nice comfortable room up- 
stairs, and she had every comfort that 
Gobindalal’s money could buy. Th 
servants over whom she exercised fu 
control had their quarters below. In this 
solitary and out-of-the-way place Gobinda- 
lal had as few visitors as he could wish to 
have. Ifany traders called, though such 
calls were few and far between, the 
servants would let their master know, and 
he would walk downstairs and see them 
on the ground floor where he had a room 
reserved for occasional use. 

Having discovered Gobindalal’s where- 
abouts Nishakar, with whom the reader is 
acquainted, approached the house, and 
standing at the entrance cried, “Who is 
here ?” 

Gobindalal had two servants—Sona and” 
Rupa.» Hearing a man at the entrance they 
quickly appeared ‘before him. Nishakar’s 
features, which were pretty imposing, and 
the costly clothes he had taken care to 
wear, made them pause a little, wondering 
and exchanging looks with each other, for 
they had never known a gentleman of his 
appearance cross «the threshold before. 


- 
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“Whodo you want, sir,” they both in- 
quired at once. 

“I want to see your master,” said 
Nishakar. 

“What name, sir?’ asked Sona. 

“You need mention no name,” he said. 
-= “Only tell your master that there is a 
gentleman at the door, who desires an 
interview with him.” 

The master had expressly told his 
servants that he did not wish to see any 
gentleman, so they were not very willing 
to carry the message. Sona was rather 
afraid and knew not what answer to 
make ; but Rupa was brave and said, “I 
am afraid,esir, master will not receive you 
unless you havé an appointment.” 

“That’s none ofyour concern, my friend. 
Will you go and tell your master that 
there isa gentleman downstairs wanting 
to see him ?”’ j 

Rupa was silent. 

“Well, if you will not,” said Nishakar, 
“I think I will go upstairs and introduce 
myself.” 

“Oh, don’t, sir, pray. That will lose us 
our places,” said both the servants appeal- 
ingly, rather alarmed. 

“Here is a rupee,” said Nishakar. “I 
will give it to either of you who will bear 
the message to his master,” 

Sona certainiy felt the temptation ; but 
before he could make up his mind to accept 
the reward offered by the gentleman, Rupa, 
who was more clever and less scrupulous 
than his companion, was quick to an- 
ticipate him. He moved up very quickly 
and held out his hand to receive the gift. 
When he had secured the rupee in the folds 
of his cloth he leisurely walked upstairs to 
deliver the message to his master. 

When Rupa had gone Nishakar put 
another rupee into Sona’s hand and said, 
“Mind you let me know what your master 
says. I shall be waiting outside in the 
garden,” l 

When Rupa went upstairs the master 
was engaged, and he had had to wait 
before he could deliver the message. As 
Nishakar walked up and down the garden, 
a beautiful young woman wag standing 
at a window above, watching him. 

Rohini, for it was she who was at the 
window, wondered in her mind where the 
gentleman was from, and what he could 
want with Gobindalal. It did not seem 
to her that he belonged to Haridragram, 


for, if he did, she ought to have seen him 
=. 


before. But he was certainly a very hand- 
some man, she thought. His gait—how 
easy and gracéful. His complexion, she 
must confess, was not very fair—not so 
fair as Gobindalal’s; yet his eyes—were 
they not quite killing ? Why should she 
not talk to him ? What harm was there 
ifshe really meant to remain faithful to 
Gobindalal ? . 

As she was occupied with these 
thoughts, Nishakar, as he walked up and 
down, happened to look up, and his eyes 
met Rohini’s. Whether the exchange of 
looks had conveyed to each other any 
secret message we are unable to say, but 
Rohini thought he was a man to know, 
and she must know him. 

Just at this time, finding the master 
was disengaged Rupa approached him and 
said, “There is a gentleman downstairs 
asking to see master.” 

‘‘Where is he from?” asked the master, 

“Please, sir, I do not know.” 

“So you have come to tell me there is a 
gentleman downstairs without knowing 
where he is from ?” 

Rupa did not wish his master to think 
him a fool, and he had the presence of 
mind to say, “I asked him, sir, but he 
would not tell me.” 

“Tell him then I cannot see him,” said 
the master. 

A little before the message was deliver- 
ed, Rohini, having occasion to go to 
the window, had accidentally seen Nisha- 
kar walking in the garden. 

It was late ; and neither of the servants 
turning up Nishakar was impatient and 
re-entered the house. There was no one 
downstairs. He would not wait any 
longe?f, and he* mounted the’ stairs to in- 
troduce himself. He had just reached the 
door of the room when Rupa said, “Here 


is the gentleman, master.” Nishakar 
quietly stepped intp theroom and sat 
downsuninvited, 


The music stopped. GoBindalal was 
geeatly vexed ; but seeing that the visitor 
was a gentleman, he suppressed his feelings 
and said, “Who do you want, sir ?” 

“My business is with yourself,” said 
Nishakar. i 

“With me? Your name, please ?” 

*“‘Rashbehari De.” ~—, 

‘Where do you come from?” _ 

“Baranagar.” 

“Sir, if you had the patience to wait 
instead of intruding into my room, you | 
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would have heard from my servants that 
I saw no one unless by apppintment.”’ 

“I must beg your pardon for the intru- 
sion. But allow me to tell you that my 
business with you is of such importance 
that it would have been hard to put me 
off with an answer like that. And now I 
am here I am not going to leave the house 
until I have let you know what my busi- 
ness is, and have got ‘an answer from 

ou.” 

“I think I don’t want to know ; but if 
. you be very brief, as brief as you can, 
I may allow you to mention your business.” 

“My business may be mentioned in two 
words,” said Nishakar. 

“Well?” said Gobindalal, 
what it could possibly be. 

At this time Danesh Khan—for that was 
the name of the music-master—was giving 
the bowa rub ona piece of resinous gum 
preparatory to playing a fresh tune on 
the violin. 

“Your wife, Bhramar Dasi, wishes to 
lease her property, and—”’ 

He had just begun when the music- 
master interrupted him as he said, address- 
ing himself to Gobindalal, “This is word 
number one, let him remember, sir, for he 
said he would mention his business in two 
words.” l 

“And I am the party who wishes to 
be the lease-holder.”’ 

‘This is number two,’ again broke in 
the music-master, putting up the fore and 
the middle finger of his right hand to- 
gether. “He ought to stop there.” 

“I beg your pardoun, Khan sahib, are 
you counting pigs ?”’ said Nishakar, smil- 
ing derisively. M 

He had totiched him at the mo&t deli- 
cate point. The music-master fired up at 
once. “Sir,” said he, “please send away 
this illbred fellow who dares offer this in- 
sult to a Musulman. ”s 

Gobindala] made no answer, for it seem- 
ed his thoughts were elsewhere at the 
time. . 

“I bad been to Haridragram,’’ said 
Nishakar, taking up the subject again. 
“Your wife wishes to lease the property. 
She let me know that ifI could find out 


wondering 


$ 


your whereabouts I should tell you that? 


she wished to have your consent in the 
matter. The object of my visitis to com- 
municate to you your wife’s desire to 
grant me the lease, which, she says, can- 
not be done without your sanction.” 
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Gobindalal was silent still. He looked 
rather sad and abstracted. Once more 
Nishakar put the matter clearly before 
him, and concluded by saying that his wife 
wanted frdbm him a written permission 
without which she could not grant him the . 
lease. Gobindalal easily swallowed what 
Nishakar told him, though the reader 
knows that his words had no foundation 
in truth. So after a while he very gently 
said, “The property is my wife’s, not mine. 
It was given her by willby my uncle, and 
she might dispose of it as she likes. A 
written permission from me is of no signi- 
ficance, for I have nothing todo with it. 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. Now 
you know what the fact is, I hope you will 
allow me to say goodbye.” 

Nishakar said no more. He thanked him 
and rose and came downstairs. 

obindalal felt very low in spirits, and ` 
bade Danesh Khan give him a sprightly 
song. The man chose one he thought 


would be liked, but Gobindalal could 
find little or no pleasure in it. He next 
thought he would fiddle a little. He tried 


acertain melodious air, the one he had 
been practising lately, but this evening he 
played very clumsily though it might be 
said that he already had a passable hand 
on the violin. He said to Danesh Khan 
that he did not feel very well, aud told him 


togohome. He afterwards took up again 
the novel he had been reading, but he 
could not give attention to it. So he 


threw aside the book and called Sona, “I 
want to sleep a while,’ he said to hrm. 
“Don’t wake me before I awake.” 
The sun was about to go down, and 
he went and shut himself up 1n his room. 
Gobindalal went not to sleep. He sat on 
the bed and wept silently. What made him 
weep we do not know, but probably it 
was the thought of his wife whom he had 
“left for nearly two years and to whom he 
had been very cruel. Probably it was the 
reflection of his past and present sinful 
life, which made him feel very miserable. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Nisbakar came and sat in the big 
room where the mysic was going on, 
Rohini withdrew to the one next. Draw- 
ing the screen over the doorway which 
separated the ropms, she stood behind to 
listen to the conversation that followed. 

Standing aside, and lifting one side of 
the screen very slightly,so that she could 
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view the gentleman that came, she over- 
heard everything that was said. The 
gentleman had gone to Haridragram, she 
heard him say. Rupa had been standing 
by the door, listening. When fhe gentle- 
man rose to leave, Rohini signed to Rupa 
from behind the screen to come to her. 

He went to her, and she took him aside 
and said, speaking very softly, “I want 
you to do something. If you can perform 
itso that your master will know nothing 
of it I will give you five rupees.” 

Rupa was right glad. He thought he 
was in luck. “Let me but know your order, 
madam,” he said, “and I will carry it out. 
I will take euch care that master will not 
get any scent of it.” 

“Very well,” said Rohini. “Walk dows- 
stairs after the gentleman. He comes from 
our village, and I want to ask him news 
¥of home. Make him sit where there is little 
chance of your master looking in if he have 
occasion to go downstairs. Ifhe will not 
like to wait, urge him. Tell him I want 
to see him very much and shall take the 
earliest opportunity to run down to him. 
Take care, go.” 

“Fear nothing, madam,’’ said Rupa; 
and he followed the gentleman very 
quickly. 

‘Will you just kindly step into that 
room, sir?’ said Rupa, approaching the 
gentleman, as on coming downstairs he 
_ stopped short on his way to the door. “I 
b have something private to communicate 
to you.” 

Nishakar, out of curiosity, following the 
servant into the room indicated, the latter 
placed a chair for him to sitdown. When 
he. was seated he communicated to him the 
message he bore. 

Nishakar was delighted at what he 
heard, for it seemed to suggest to him 


some means he might adopt to punish , 


Rohini and bring Gobindalal to his senses. 

“It is such a risky business,” he said. 
“I dare not hide in your master’s house.” 

“He never comes into this room, sir,” 
said Rupa. 

“I grant what you say. But what if 
your master should happen $o sniss her, 
and going about the house to look for her 
find me closeted with your mistress ?” 

Rupa was silent. ‘Here in this solitary 
place,” continued Nishakan, “where within 
two miles round not a single soul is to be 
seen, where can I run to save my life if 
your master should attempt to murder 
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me? Tell your mistress that I am sorry I 
cannot comply with her request. Her 
uncle has asked me to say something very 
important to her, but I dare not see her in 
this house.” 

Rupa was not one to let the matter 
drop there and lose the offer of five rupees 
which was certainly a great deal more 
than he could ever in his life hope to earn 
in one day. So he said, “Perhaps you 
have no objection to see her somewhere 
outside this house ?” 

“Not at all,” said Nishakar. “I was 
just thinking of that. Onthe bank of the 
rivulet there is a large banian tree, [ 
passed by it on my way hither. Do you 
know this tree ?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“I shall be waiting near this tree, Itis 
near dark. If your mistress can come 
between seven and eight she will be sure 
to find me there. Goand tell this to your 
mistress. I will wait just to hear what 
she says to it.” ‘3 

Rupa left at once to communicate the 
gentleman’s words to his mistress. Ina 
little time he returned with the news that 
she had accepted the time and the place 
and would see him without fail. 

Full of glee Nishakar rose to leave 
while Rupa went upstairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Rupa was out of the way Nisha- 
kar, finding Sona downstairs, called him 
and said, “How long have you been 
here ?” 

“Almost ever since master bought this 
house, sir,” said Sona. 

“What do yqu get a month ?’ asked 
Nishakar. 

“Three rupees, exclusive of board and 
lodging.” 

“You are a very useful servant. You 
ought to get better wages, I am sure.” 

Sona was flattered. “Yow are very 
kind, sir,” he said, “but itis very hard to 
get an employment here in this part of the 
country.” 

“If you go with me to Calcutta I can 
get you far better wages. I think you can 
get seven or eight rupeesa month or even 
moge.” 

‘Would you kindly take me wih you, 
sir! i 

“Oh, I don’t mind taking you with me; 
but yours is a very kind master. Can you 
make up your mind to leave his service ?” 
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“Indeed our master is very kind, but we 
don’t at all like our mistress. She delights 
in finding fault with us, and often scolds 
and abuses us for nothing.” 

“Oh, I can see that very well. But can 
you make up your mind to go with me ?”’ 

“To speak the truth, sir, I have no 
mind to stay here, not at all. If you will 
be so kind as to take me with you I can- 
not be enough thankful.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to take you with 
me. But before you quit your master’s 
service I would wish you to do something 
—something that will be for your master’s 
good. You have eaten his salt and you 
ought to doit as a duty you owe to him.” 

“What is it you wish me to do, sir? I 
will gladly do it if it will do master good.” 

“It will undoubtedly, though of course 
it willgo hard with your mistress. But 
she must have her desert. She has done 
much harm already, and must be prevent- 
ed from doing more.” 

“Certainly she must. But what is it 
you wish me to do, sir ?” 

“Your mistress sent a little while ago 
to tell me that she wished to see me this 
evening between seven and eight near the 
banian tree. You know this tree ?” 

“Oh yes, sir. It ison the bank of the 
rivulet.” 

“Ves, I agreed to her proposal and 
told her that I would wait there to see 
her. Now you are to keep watch on your 
mistress. When you see that she has left 
the house and is on the way to the brook, 
go and tell your master. But not a word 
of itto Rupa. Caution is the word.” 

‘Never fear, sir. I will be sure to 
manage it ag cleverly as*you could wish 
it.” 

Nishakar chuckled. 
quickly and was gone. 

It was dark sabe re and the stars 
glittered in the sky. Nishakar soomreach- 
ed the bank’ of the Chitra. He sat down 
on a stump to wait, which hesaw by chance 
near the banian tree. Beneath the starry 
vault of the heavens above the rivulet 
flowed quietly on, the waters sparkling in 
places where they were not darkened by 
the shadows of the overgrowing trees.» 
There was nothing to break the distal 
stillness of the place except the cries of 
jackals, and the hooting of owls which he 
could hear close to him. Far off he could 
hear some boatmen singing. He cast his 
eyes toward Gobindalal’s house, which 


He left the house 
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looked gay with the light that gleamed 

through the open windows. He sat 
watching the light, and could not but feel 
some pity,for Rohini who, in the midst of 
her fancied security, was bappy in the life 
she was leading. Yet why, he thought, 
should she not reap the consequence of her 
sin? She had hlighted the happiness of 
Gobindalal’s wife. She had reduced her to 
the verge of death. He had sworn to his 
friend to punish her as she deserved. But 
who was he, he thought again, to punish 
her ? Every one was accountable to God 
for his own actions. God, who would 
judge him, would judge her. Yet who 
knew it was not He who had b®ought him 
here for her punishment ? It seemed to him 
it was all His will, and he was the mere 
instrument. 

As he ran over these thoughts in his 
mind time flew imperceptibly till it had 
passed on to nine o’clock when, happening 
to look about him, he noticed a figure 
approaching the place where he was seated. 
Like a ghost it came where he sat, and 
halted. 

“Who are you?” 
springing to his feet. 

“Who are you, first ?” asked Rohini, 
for it was no other than she. 

“I am Rashbehari,” said Nishakar, 
giving her the fictitious name he had 
given to Gobindalal. 

“I am Rohini,” she said, throwing back 
her veil. 

“You are late, Rohini,” he said smiling. 

“Oh, I had to watch for an opportunity, 
you know, or I would have come earlier,” 
she apologised. 

“I was beginning to fear you had for- 
gotten me.” , 

“Forget you! she said. “Impossible. 
When I looked upon you for the first time 


asked Nishakar, 


emy heart leaped towards you.” 


She had just spoken these words when 
all on a sudden she was firmly grasped by 
the neck from behind. 

“Who is it ?” she cried in great alarm. 

“You will know presently,” said a 
gruff voice, which belonged to the hand 
that gripped her. 

Rohini kmew it was Gobindalal. She 
felt like a doomed woman, In her heart- 
quake and terror she gasped, “I am 
innocent. I did*not come out here with 
a bad motive aş ‘the gentleman here can 


tell you.” , 
Nishakar was not there. On Gobinda- 
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lal’s appearance he had slunk away un- 
observed among the trees on the banks 
and vanished into the darkness. 


“There is no one here,” said Gobindalal 
e 
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with a coolness which foreboded evil. 


“Come home with me.” 


(To be continued) 
TRANSLATED By D. C. Roy. 


OUR INDUSTRIALISM*+ 


By G. C. SEN, M.A., B.L.. DIPL. LEEDS UNIVERSITY, TECHNICAL CHEMIST. 


E have met here this evening to 
celebrate the first anniversary of 
our Club. The club is only one 

year old and it is still the construction 
eriod we are passing -through. The 
progress made during this time has been 
summarised in the Secretary’s report. 
It is still a baby, but the haby can stand 
now. What a pleasuse it is for the parents 
to see their baby stand ! Those that have 
become parents will fully realise it. The 
baby must be fed so that it may thrive. 
The baby must be fed well so that it may 
thrive well. The baby must be given 
healthy food so that it may become 
healthy and strong. No food is better for 
the baby than the natural food given by 
God in the mother’s breast. The mother 
imust be healthy to provide the baby with 
‘healthy milk. We have to provide this 
baby institution with healthy food if we 
want it to grow and fiourish. We must 
be healthy ourselves. We must have a 
higher ideal before us, and must have our 
aims fixed. High ideal and high aspira- 
tions must be the food for our baby. 
Hopefulness and patriotism must be our 
guiding stars. Co-operation, sympathy 
and intellectual efiicieney must be our 
stepping stones. 

If we can not pursue an ideal our work 
here will end in eating, drinking, smoking 
and playing. But that is not the object 
of our club; our object is different. The 
name we have given to it is fully sug- 
gestive. Our object is to ‘*wé@rk for 
industrial progress by concerted action 
and co-operation. To ordinary thinkers 
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our programme may seem to beambitious. 
But do we not know that an atom ofa 
good thing never dies? It is not the 
quantity that exercises influence, but the 
quality that does. Millions of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water would bow 
down to one single individual endowed 
with superior intellect. I wish that our 
club may be membered by men who can 
think and who by concrete example can 
put inspiration into those that are in 
despair. I wish this may be a place where 
many will look to for guidance. A con- 
gregation of representatives of so many 
different lines of thought is a force ifthe 
units of the congregation have intrinsic 
merit and energy in them. 

Industry is not moneymaking. It is 
something higher than this. Itis. utilisa- 
tion of the gift of God for the benefit of 
mankind. Moneymaking is an incidence 
of industry and not the industry itself. 
It is the intellect that gives the key with 
which ‘industry’ is unfolded and it is the 
moneygiakers that use this key for their 
own benefit. Intellect manifests a 
universal sympathy, selfless in its 
operations. Moneymaking apart from 

. this “industrial intellectualism” is lifeless. 

It is stagnant in character and we become 
merely imitators. It is this. “industrial 
intellectualism’’ we have to keepin view 
as “our ideal, if we really want to be a 
force. Study and observation, knowledge 
based on experience are essential for the 
attainment of this “industrial intellec- 
tyalism.”’ 

The conception of the law of limited 
liability enterprise is a boon to the world. 
It is mainly responsible for present 
industrial progress the world has come to. 
It has broken dawn the tyranny of 
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proprietory ownership and concentration 
of power in individual hands. Before the 
advent of industrial era the world was 
under a feudal tyranny. With the inven- 
tion of machinery there sprang up a class 
of industrial adventurers. They soon 
accumulated wealth and consequently 
power also. The population hecame 
hypnotised and sought liberty from 
feudal tyranny under the shadow of these 
supposed benevolent benefactors. They 
soon became disillusioned. The sole object 
of these industrial adventurers was to 
enrich themselves even at the sacrifice of 
child lives. Child labour became rampant. 
Machinery broke down feudal tyranny, 
but gave rise to industrial slavery. The 
population found to their great disma 

that benevolent despotism of the feudal 
lords was better than this industrial 
tyranny of the new class, the free air of 
the rural tract was bettér than the foul 
air of the overcrowded and insanitary 
factory sheds. The situation called for 
reform. Machinery*came to live, but 
reformation came in. As time went on the 
idea of limited liability enterprise was 
conceived, The apparent meaning’ of this 
idea: is to make possible enterprise ona 
large scale and to limit the liability to the 
interests involved in the enterprise. The 
liability on account of the enterprise would 
not extend to personal liability. This gave 
facility to the growth of industries and 
taught people to work for industries by 
co-operation and concerted action. Be- 
yond this apparent meaning of limited 
liability interest there is a moral aspect 
attached to it which is unfortunately not 
realised to the extent it deserves. Legally 
it secures benefit to thoSe who pafticipate 
in the capitalisation but not to the actual 
labourers. The workmen are not reckoned 
as contributing causes in the matter of 
distribution of profit,and they are debarred* 
from participating in the ultimate gain. 
This is tyranny of money. The grabbing 
propensity of human nature has stopped 
development of the moral aspect of this 
beneficent measure. The result is discon- 
tent, rise of trade unionism and labour 
strike, The ideal should be that every 
contributing factor in a Joint Stock enter 
prise, no matter whether the contribution 
be in the shape of capitalisation or work, 
should be allowed to be benefited by the 
ultimate gain. The world is coming 
to this fullest development of Joint Stock 


conception, but we here have not been 
able to make a beginning. What does it 
show ? Does it not show that we are not 
keeping in touch with world’s progress ? 
Does it fot show that our idea has not 
extended beyond proprietory ownership, 
and we cannot co-operate? We may earn“ 
money to enrich our own pockets but that 
will not lead to industrial development in 
the highest sense of the term, The real 
purpose of industry cannot be the making 
of individual men rich regardless of social 
consequences, but the development of the 
resources of the country for the happy and 
rational life of its people. | 
The process of industrig! evolution 
through which the western countries have 
passed is an odject lesson before us. The 
industrial development in the West, as we 
see now, has passed through many vicissi- 
tides. Ifthe grabbing propensity of thg 
selfish moneymakers were allowed to pro- 
ceed unchecked the history would have 
been different. It would be a history of 
bloodshed. Thank God, the wild career 
of these tyrants was checked by state 
interference. Our course has been made 
much easier by the lessons of experience 
established in the west. We have now 
only to know how much of the’ Western 
industrialism we can accept and assimilate. 
How much of this is consonant with the 
moral fabric of our social life and spiritual 
distinction of our people. We must remem- 
ber that England had to pay dearly for 
this wild craving for moneymaking. We- 
must not make similar mistake. Ido not 
wish to see our beautiful land full of chim- 
neys vomitting black smoke into the 
pure atmosphere of our rural tract; the 
humble agricultural population drawn 
from their village homes to be crowded in 
towns; in place of beautiful hamlets 
trimmed with evergreens and luxuriant 
vegetation slums created, with immoral 
surroundings.. The whole system will thus 
be permeated with one single ambition of 
making money at the sacrifice of every- 
thing that is good in humanity. The homo- 
geneity of village life will be lost, resul- 
ting in q disintegration of the whole fabric 
of society. Women will leave their hearth 
and home which they have inherited from 
their forefathers and come to towns inspir- 
ed with the same ambition of making 
money. The whole thing will be a chaos, 
degradation, infamy and unutterable vices. 
This is a black picture—the rush of a wild 
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boar let loose. 


à 


I saw a typical case while 
was in Manchester. Both father and 
- mother went out to work. They hada 
baby—two years old. They lett this baby 
to the care of their neighbour$ who ad- 
ministered a few drops of whisky to silence 
the baby till its mother returned from 
work. Can you conceive anything more 
horrible ‘than this? This is the result 
of industrialism regardless of conse- 
quences to society and rational life of the 
people. Wedo not wish to see this in our 
country. At the same time we do not 
wish to remain as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water leaving the resources 
of our counéry to be exploited by others. 
We have'to pursue golden medium. Our 
industrialism should be, as I said before, 
characterised by sympathy and a sense of 
obligation to our fellow men. Every con- 
wtributing factor in an industrial enterprise 
should be benefited by the ultimate gain. 
There should be an equitable distribution 
of profit. The population will remain in 
their places in the villages producing raw 
materials. The prices of raw materials 
should be regulated in sucha way as to 
leave them a fair margin of profit. They 
will be happy and will not leave their 
homes.” 
_ We hear so much of industrial competi- 
tion. The whole industrial world is 
engaged ina deadly competition. Nobody 
knows where it will lead to. In every 
mcountry utmost effort is being made to 
attain the highest state of efficieucy by 
carrying specialisation in the process of 
manufacture to its maximum. ‘The world 
is at incessant industrial and commercial 
warfare. Those that will excel in 
specialisation will survive, the weak will 
succumb, unless protected by a high wall 
of tariff, state bounty, &c. But these 
artificial aids cannot be parmanent. We 
here have not yet entered into the career 
of specialisation, and cannot compete in an 
open fight. Our safety lies elsewhere. It 
lies in the natural selection of industries. 
By this I mean that we have to select such 
industries as will give us an initial natural 
advantage over others, viz., the advantage 
of raw material, We are blind and thought- 
less. Jute, Hide, Oil Seeds, Starch-yielding 
products escape our vision. We select 
industries for which the raw material is 
to be found in Timbactoo or Honolulu, or, 
if existent in our country, not investigated 
or available in commercial quantities. We 
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are visionary and run after wild goose. 
We are an imaginative race and-philosophic 
in temperament. We are led away by 
imagination before practical politics begin 
to count. Do you know that there are 
jute mills in China, Japan and in the 
furthest corner of Russia? ‘Do we not 
know that jute does not grow anywhere 
in the world except in our country; itis 
our natural mohopoly? Can we cite 
another instance of a product which is one 
country’s exclusive monopoly ? Do we not 
know that our country is the largest hide 
exporting country in the world ? Do we 
not know that our country is very rich 
in a variety of tannin materials? Is it 
not a fact that our country is the largest 
exporter of a variety of oilbearing products? 
These jute, hide, oilseeds, starch materials 
are our natural assets. Where they go, how 
they go, why they go? Do we knowit? 
Leaving jute, hide, oilseeds, &c., to take 
care of themselves we make it our deep con- 
cern to manufacture fine dhooties for our 
Babus, bringing fine*yarn from Timbactoo, 
machinery from Honolulu. What a 
perversity of decision, The result is failure, 
waste of money and waste of energy. Here 
again the higher meaning ofindustry comes 
in. Industry should not be taken up for 
the sake of doing some industry witha 
view to make money somehow, but the 
motive should be higher—the motive of 
developing the natural resources for the 
benefit of the country. 

The more I study this question the more 
I wonder how another industry can be 
taken up in Bengal in preference to tanning 
industry. Bengal is the largest exporter 
of raw hides and a single piece of tanned 
leathef is not ¢kported from’ Bengal. A 
few German firms had the complete grip 
of the whole trade. They forméd a ring 
which was impenetrable and obscure. By 
cunning manœuvres they succeeded in keep- 
ing outIndian enterprise in this direction 
and in keeping the hide collectors, the 
acétial backbone of the trade, and the 
middlemen satisfied with the barest 
remuneration, These people are as poor 


-as ever, but the exporters who have the 


least to contribute to the actual produc. 
ion are possessors of the largest palaces 
in “the most fashionable ‚streets of Berlin. 
I would not multiply instances but the 
story is sad and deplorable. 

It is a folly to think that a country can 
be selt-contained in the matter ef meeting 
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the multifarious requirements of the 
modern civilised life. Each country will 
have a share and eventually there will be 
a readjustment of the industrial system in 
each country and the readjustment will 
be based on the natural advantages 
possessed by each country. If we forget 
this we shall make mistake after mistake. 
One point more and I will finish. Very 
few of our men know the trade of their 
own country. Very few have knowledge of 
the raw materials of the country and their 
possibilities. Very few care to study the 
trade returns—the volume of trade done, 
both export and import; the kind of 
commodities going out and the kind of 
commodities coming in. They are complete-. 
ly out of touch with these. Those that 
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belong to a particular line of trade probab- 
ly know the local affairs affecting their 
own trade: but very few study intelligent- 
ly their own trade with reference to trade 
obtaining in other countries. Ifthey make 
a little money they are satisfied. The 
socalled educated classes would sooner 
study a volume on the American War of 
Independence and sooner keep a volume of 
the history of the French Revolution or 
study the question on the granting of Self- 
Government to the Philippines rather than 
study what is going on in their home. We 
are quite ignorant of our own affairs. 

Gentlemen, these are questions we ought 
to study and study closely. If we, 
educated men, forget these, who will do 
these ? 


——_ 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
By FRANK HOWELS EVANS, 
Author of ‘Five Years,” “The Cinema Girl’? &c. : 


[ALL RiGHTs RESERVED] 


fOur readers areinformed that all characters in 


this story are purely imaginary, and if the name of 


any living person happens to be mentioned no person- 


al reflection is intended. ] 
CHAPTER XIII. 
66 l 
You're costing me alot of mogey, I’m 
sure, I’m sure.” 


LOVE SPEAKS. 
SHOULDN’T have known the place. 

It was three days after Gladys had gone 

to old Claymer’s. She had virtually 


turned the place inside out; she had, 


cleaned out the dingy sitting-room down- 
stairs ; she had opéned the wind$ws and 
had them cleaned by the cheeky boy, 
Charlie Collier; she had insisted on nfore 
plates and necessaries being bought. For 
she had a shrewd idea that the old gentle- 
man was not quite so poverty-stricken as 
he made out. She turned out his room 
and her own, the one that had been hagded 
over to her, and it made her cry, the 
simple, sad pathos of it, forit had been 
left just as it was when ‘‘she,” the old 
man’s daughter, had occupied it. There 
were the strange, old-fashioned dresses of 


twenty years ago, the little ornaments, 
the girlish belongings, all left in the room 
which doubtless had once been to the gir 
the home of all her treasures. 

- “You can have it because you're like 
her, like her,” old Claymer had said the 


“night Gladys had arrived. 


And now the rooms were sweet and 
clean, and the old man had his meals 
regularly. He was, in his muddling way, 
quite a good cook, and for one thing 
always insisted on buying the best food. 
He was with delicacy persuaded by Gladys 
to wash himself a little cleaner, his clothes 
were brushed, and he was generally smar- 
tened up. 

On her first Sunday Gladys announced 
her intention of going to church, when, to 
her astqnishment, he said he would come 
too. : 

“I've not been to church since she died 
twenty years ago,” he said, “but may be 
it won’t hurt me to go now.” 

He hobbled along tochurch with Gladys, 
and before she went upstairs that night he 
just touched her head lightly with his 
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band as he stood by her chair, and some- 
how it seemed toGladys as if he were wish- 
ing her a blessing. 

“Pm an old man, a hard old-yman, my 
girl,” he said, and the croaking old voice 
ptrembled a little. “Eighty-seven next birth- 


'day Iam. But the world’s seemed a little, 


easier since you came,” 

Gladys learnt by degrees that the old 
man was not so hard as he alleged himself 
to be. Cheeky little Charlie Collier told 
her more than one tale of old Claymer’s 
kirdness to poor people in the neighbour- 
hood, how he had helped Charlie’s mother 
during bad times, and how all the beggars 
and cadgers4n the district knew that old 
Amos Claymer was always good tor a 
penny when they lingered near his shop, 
He was as hard as nails too, the boy said, 
and in the neighbuurhood it was generally 


"believed that he would sit at his shop door 


b 


without an overcoat till he was a hundred. 

But Gladys couldn’t bear to see him 
sitting there in hischair waiting for custom 
while the wind blew round his thin old 
body. Eighty-seven! It seemed incredible 
to her thata man of his years could sit 
there almost unprotected against the wind 
and wet, and she absolutely forced him to 
buy an overcoat and wear it. And once 
this breaking down of his rather stubborn 
will was accomplished, Gladys began to 
have more of her own way with him; he 
seemed even to lean upon her alittle and to 
“ask her advice, and when after a little she 
suggested that he should have help in the 
shop, he agreed, and a young assistant 
was «ngaged, and the old gentleman was 
actually persuaded to leave his exposed 
chair and sit inside the shop. ; 

The assistant had strict orders not to 
leave the articles exposed outside the shop 
unattended for any length of time, for un- 
attended shops have temptations for light- 
fingered people, so when Gladys and old 
Claymer were having their meals, if the 
young man required any instructions as to 
the price of an article for which there 
might be a query, he was to call “Shop!” 
and old Claymer would hurry out and try 
to effect and conclude the sale.» e 

But Gladys noticed that the old man’s 
hearing was failing him. For eighty-seven 
he was a marvel, but age must tell some- 
where. So often when she heard the cry 
“Shop!” she went out herself and brought 
back the article to him for instructions. 

“Shop!” came theery one morning, and 
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Gladys hurried out, to be met by the assist- 
ant half way. 

“There’s a plane here marked ninepence,”’ 
he said. “Customer says he’ll give sixpence, 
but that’s all he can possibly aftord.” 

“Bightpence, eightpence, I won’t take 
less than eightpence,’” said old Claymer 
when the idea was submitted to him. 

Gladys went out herself to see the cus- 
tomer. She had often found that she could 
make a sale where the assistant could not, 
for, as the Irish say, she had a way with 
her, and many a wavering customer fell 
before the magic of tliose pretty eyes and 
that gentle smile. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, going out, 
“but we can’t take less than eightpence for 


this. You see, it’s a very good plane, and 
very cheap at that. We really couldn’t 
take less——’’ 


And then the plane nearly fell from her 
hand as the man, tall, broad-shouldered 
and in working clothes, turned round and 
their eyes met. There was the face she 
had never forgotten, withits rugged out- 
line, square chin and the peculiar bar of 
eyebrow. Before her stood Harry Raymes. 

In that moment too he knew her; he 
recognised the face of the girl with whom 
he knew he had fallen in love at first sight. 

They looked at each other as if spell- 
bound, palsied to silence, and then he said 
stutteringly, fumbling in his pocket: 

“Oh—er—yes—yes, I'll take it, please.” 

She handed the shilling which he offered 
to the assistant, who went+insideto get the 
change from the till. 

‘““We--we met once before, I think,” 
stammered Harry. 

“VYeg—yes—I—] think wedi, murmured 
Gladys. 

That was all. The plane was wrapped 
up, Harry departed, raising his coarse cloth 
cap, and Gladys went back to the little 
sitting-room at the back of the shop. 

“Why, bless me, what’s the matter, 
girl?’ said old Claymer. “You look as if 
yot'd had a fright. You’re quite white. 


Anything upset you?” 
“No, no, nothing, nothing, thank you, 
Mr. Claymer.”’ ° 


But there were tears that day when 
Gladys was by herself, tears that night 
before she slept, tears for~well, she hardly 
knew for what reason. She had seen the 
face which she had thought she would 
never see again, and. now that the unex- 
pected, the almost incredible, had happen- 
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ed, the fact seemed to bring her no joy, no 
happiness. It was all so strange, so 
mysterious. There he was in a working 
man’s clothes; he looked poor. And she, 
well she was really poor. Oh, what would 
be the end of it all? What good was in 
their meeting again ? 

And so Gladys went about her work 
the next day, the usual day’s appointment 
and business, distraite, unhappy. 

Ah, butin the afternoon the sun shone 
again, foras she walked out to do some 
odds and ends of shopping, there, not 
many yards from the shop, sauntering 
alongas if with no particular object in 
view, was the man who had bought the 
plane the day before. 

“May I walk with you a little way ?” 
he said. ‘‘There’s something—rather—a 
good deal I wish to say to you. I’ve been 
waiting here for I don’t know how long 
to see if you would come out, for I hardly 
dared to go in to ask for you. You re- 
member me, don’t you ? I saw that you 
recognised me.” 

‘Yes, I remember you. 
remembered me too ?” 

“I could never forget you. You've 
never been out of my mind, out of my——” 

He stopped, and to herself Gladys sup- 
plied that word “heart’’—at least, with 
a glow of happiness, she liked to think 
ayes that was the word he meant to have 
said. 

There was a gloomy, untended little 
garden square close by, where miserable, 
dingy trees and coarse grass struggled for 
an existence against the London air; just 
a little strip of a place it was, with asphalt 
paths and two hard benghes. Here, as it 
by instinct, it being a lonely, quiet place, 
the two turned their steps, and walking 
up and down the little pathway, the young 


And you—you 


couple, so strangely met again, talked, 


shyly of themselves. ® 

“Ive been looking for you everfywhere— 
at least as best I could,” said Harry. “I 
found you'd given up everything—hotse, 
money, estate, and had disappeared. Why, 
why, did you do that—why ?” 

‘i—I didn’t think I was entitled to it if 
there was a real relation living,’ said 
Gladys, falteringly. She could not, tell 
him the more provoking reason why she 
had left; that his father had insulted her 
as he had done. . 

“Oh, but that was foolish, that was 
wrong of you!” said Harry. “My father 
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showed me a letter from your solicitor say- 
ing that you would give up everything, 
but you ought not to have done that; no 
one—no one else had any right toit. Now 
tell me what you’ve been doing, where 
you've been all the time? I’ve thought 
often of you.” 

' Shyness was gradually evaporating, 
and Gladys told, with reservations, how 
she had been earning her living. 

“And you, you?” she said. “Oh, don’t 
be sorry for me. I’ve found good friends, 
I’ve managed to live. But we both seem 
to belong to the working-classes now.” 

“Yes,”’ answered Harry, rather shortly, 
“I quarrelled with my father, end I, too, 
have been earning a living of sorts. Pm 
doing odd jobs at some building works not 
far away, carpentering and what not— 
ayything that may be going. 
regular job is what I am after.” 


= 


But a. 
Ca 


Gladys saw that he was keeping some- 


thing back. She wondered why he had 
quarrelled with his father, but of course, if 
he did not choose to tell her she could not 
ask him. 

“I wonder whether we shall meet again ?” 
said Harry, when Gladys at last declared 
that she must be going. ‘‘I’ve one fairly 
decent suit left for Sundays. D’ydéu think 
next Sunday I might perhaps see you? I 
thought perhaps if you went out—at 
least—that is——”’ 

Harry stopped—he felt as if he could 
have kicked himself—it was like asking 
cook to meet her young man. Oh, well, 
hang it all, what did it matter? He was 
just a working man, and she was a work- 
ing girl. So he plucked up his courage and 
tried again. 

“What I mean is this. May I meet you 
next Sunday afternoon ?” he said. ae 

“Yes, if you like,” said Gladys, happy 
that he had spoken so frankly. “I some- 
times go out at about three o’clock.” 

And long before that walk on Sunday 
was finished—just an ordinary, prosaic 
walk along deserted London streets—each 
knew that fate had intervened, had brought 
them together again, and each—well, each 
woudergd what the result would be. When 
would he tell her that he— Gladys felt her- 
self growing hot assheasked her own heart 
that unfinished question. And he was 
thinking—"“What would she say if I asked 
her ?” What mattered it if the day was 
blowy and colf ? In their hearts was the 
sunshine oflove, as yet unacknowledged, 
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untold, biding its time to burst forth in 
its beautiful splendour. 

And so love winged itsway. Harry, 
with the cleverness of all true lovers, learnt 
that Gladys often went out after’ the shep 
was closed to make her purchases. Casual 

"meetings grew into appointments; there 
came another Sunday and another, and 
then on the fourth he spoke. 

It was in an unromantic street in the 

unromantic neighbourhood of the Ele- 
phant and Castle, but the street was 
empty, also it was conveniently dim. The 
two had been to church together, and 
Harry slipped his arm through Gladys’s 
and she felte little thrill run through her, 
for it was the first time he had allowed 
himself to be so intimate ; her breath came 
and went quickly. She knew—as what 
woman does not ?—that he was going to 
say something, well, something that she 
longed to hear. By instinct they both 
stopped. 

“Ii can’t put everything into words, I 
can’t say all that I mean,” said Harry in 
a low, strong, vibrating voice. “I’m a 
poor hand at saying much, dear” (it came 
with a rush, the word “dear’’), “but I 
love you, I worship you with all my heart 
and soul. Could you love me just a little— 
just a little 2 For you’re the only woman 
in the whole of the world for me. Could 
you, could you try—just a little ?” 

Gladys turned her head and looked him 
in the face fully, as a woman in love 

should, and without a trace of nervous- 
ness or shyness she answered : 

“Yes, more than a little, for I love you 
very much.” 

“My darling! My own! My queen!” 

The words came low but distinct, and 
their lips met. 

What mattered lost money, lost estates 
and possessions ? What mattered whether 
he were just a casual working man earn- 
ing just a pittance, and she just a working 
girl who might by politeness be termed a 
housekeeper ? What mattered the whole 
world ? They were in love, love had 
spoken, and love had answered from heart 
to heart. ó 


CHAPTER XIV. >» 
HARD TIMES. 


- “And you gave up everything for me ?” 
Gladys looked up in a sort of wonder- 
ment at Harry as they sat in the little 
room behind the second-hand shop. 


o 
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It was just a week since their marriage. 
Yes, they had been married in the little 
old church round the corner. Old Mr. 
Claymer had given Gladysaway, Meg, in 
spite of being a married woman, was 
bridesmaid, and Ted was best man. 

Harry had written to Guardene telling 
him that he had found the girl he loved, 
that he was steering straight for the port 
of happiness, and° asking him to come to 
the wedding and see that two people, even 
if they were poor, could be happy. 

But Guardene had not answered. He 
was probably .abroad on one of his fre. 
quent trips. So littl Ted, to whom Harry 
had taken a great fancy on account of his 
pluck and manliness under misfortune, was 
asked to be best man. 

And it was a happy little party in 
humble circumstances, just those five 
people, who sat round the table in the 
little room at the back of the second-hand 
shop—it was early closing day, chosen on 
purpose so that they could have a little 
wedding feast, which old Mr. Claymer in- 
sisted on providing, in peace. And when 
the old gentleman, who had gone to the 
luxury ofa bottle of champagne for the occa. 
sion, rose and rather shakily proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, Gladys 
and Harry looked at each other and knew 
that they wouldn't change places with the 
highest-born in the land. 

Harry had secured the permanent berth 
that he was after, that 1s to say he had 
been taken on tothe regular staff at 
thirty shillings a week, and on this sum 
they were to live—and to be happy, of 
course. Old Claymer, who seemed to be 
growing a little feeble, his great years, as 
is often’the case, seeming to come suddenly 
upon him, nearly cried when Gladys sug- 
gested that she ought to be thinking of 
leaving him, that she must be with her 


“husband. He said that Harry could come 


and liv@in the house; that if she was so 
independent—here the old man nearly got 
cross—her husband could pay for his own 
and her food, and possibly she might con- 
descend to think that her services in the 
house and shop were worth free lodgings 
for the two of them. 

* “Of course, darling,” said Harry when 
Gladys putitto him. “The old man has 
set his heart on keeping you, and it would 
be rather unkind to leave him in the lurch 
as he was so decent to you. So we'll set 
up our tent here for the present,” 
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And now here they were at the end of sight. From the very first moment I saw 


their first week’s journey in marriage. 
They were as comfortable as could be 
expected, perhaps more so than the average 
labourer earning thirty shillings a week, 
for they had no rent to pay. 

They had just finished the arrangement 
of the weekly budget, the portioning out of 
the shillings and pence, so much for food, 
so much for little incideđgtal expenses, and 
so much to go into the savings bank, and 
then suddenly. Harry—old Claymer had 
long gone to bed—with an irritable gesture 
pushed the paper and pencil away. 

“Righteen-pence a week!” he cried indig- 
nantly. ‘“Eighteenpence a week! That’s 
about all there’ll be to put on one side for 
your dress, as far as I can see. Pah!” 
laughed bitterly, “how are you going to 
get clothes out of that, you who ought to 
be dressed as—well, just as you ought to 
be dressed? It makes me sick when I 
think of it, it makes me angry. And to 
think that it was through my father that 
you insisted on giving up everything ! Oh, 
ifit wasn’t that—oh, that people would 
say that I wasafter your money for myself, 
I should insist on your fighting it .out with 
my father, in the law courts if necessary— 
but it’s too late for that now.” 

“No,” answered Gladys firmly, “I left 
the house and said I would not return, 
and I won’t. Dll never take any steps to 
get that money back again; I gave it up 
freely and of my own accord. If there was 
a doubt, if it wasn’t absolutely certain 
that everything was mine, I wouldn’t 
- keep it for a second; I couldn’t keep what 
I didn’t think belonged to me. And besides, 
your father’s suggestion——’”’ 

Gladys ‘sifddenly stopped. She® hadn’t 
meant to say that, it had slipped out. She 
bit her lips, sorry that she had gone so far, 
and Harry broke in quickly. 

“I know, I know,edear. I’ve known all: 
along,” he said. “I knew of the suggestion 
my father had made to you, and that was 
why I—why I quarrelled with him. I said 
it was infamous—and so it was—to try 
and blackmail a girl into marriage, and 
then I walked out, and I’ve never seen him 
since.” 

“You—you, you did that for me. Harry! 
And you never told me that before !*You 
gave up everything for the sake ofa girl 
you had only seen once?” 

“A girl whom I had only seen once, but 
with whom I had fallen in love at first 
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you your face was always with me. I 
couldn’t bear tothink of your being treated 
in that way.” 

. “And you gave up everything for me!” 

Gladys repeated the words asshe looked 
again at her husband, and then she went. 
over to him, put her arms round him and 
kissed him gently. co | 

“And to think that after all you refused 
me when I with my money was thrown at 
your head! And I wouldn’t even hear the 
sound of your name, hated even to think 
of you—no, that’s a fib! But, after all, 
we've come together, and were married, 
married, married! Just fancy that! Why, 
surely that’s as good as riches, isn’t it?” 

And so between the two married lovers 
there was perfect understanding, and to 
see the working-man and his young wife 
living happily on their tiny income it | 
would never have been thought that once 
they had lived in real luxury and would 
never have dreamt of cleaning their own 
boots, of mending socks, or patching 
clothes. But they were happy, and that 
was all that mattered. Ont of the weekly 
earnings they gave themselves an occa- 
sional treat to the theatre, and one night 
as Gladys and Harry came home from see- 
ing a popular play from the gallery, the 
young wife astonished her husband by say- 
ing emphatically as they sat down to 
supper : 7 i 

“Harry boy, Pm going to write a play 
and make a E, A I could ad 
it.”’ 

“Queen of Sheba, my lovely one,” said 
Harry, smiling and lighting his pipe, ‘‘you 
know I admire you above precious stones, 
but—forgive your adoring slave asking 
you—have you ever written anything in 
your life?” i 

“Oh yes, lots of things! And some of 
them I’ve had printed too. I used to write 
when I was with dear old uncle. Yes, and 
sometimes I got paid for it too. But I was 
lazy, I think, and I didn’t keep it up, 
though uncle always said I had brains.” 

“Well, now you come to speak of it. I 
have perceived at times just a tiny glimmer- 
ing of ifttelligence. Perhaps by and by it 
will mature.” 

“You're a pig, and you shan’t have any 
seats for my nice new play, and you shan’t 
share in the mcney cither,so there. Now, 
come along, master! See that the gas is 
out all right, and we’ll goto bye-bye. Poor 
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old Mr. Claymer! Harry, Pm afraid he’s 
not to be much longer with us. He looked 
very, very old when I saw him sitting by 
the fire to-day, poor old fellow.” 

“Well, we’lllook after him as long as 
he’s alive. Has he any relations I 

' wonder?” 

“Not a solitary soul, I believe, and not 
a friend, though he’s got lots of acquain- 
tances round here, and they all like him, in 
spite of his funny ways; all the same, I 
don’t think he’s got a real friend. Come 
along now!” 

It was indeed as Gladys had said. Old 
Mr. Claymer was undoubtedly breaking 
up. He was getting so feeble, so very 
shaky on his legs, though his brain seemed 
as keen as ever, and one day just a flicker 
of the old, assumed anger flames up when 
Gladys came in from her shopping. 

He was seated at the table writing, and 
it seemed as if he had not expected her 
back so soon, for he hastily blotted his 
document and put it in his pocket, and 
then snapped out: 

“I thought you said you weren’t coming 
back for an hour? You’ve only been gone 
halfan hour. Whatdo you want poking 
in here for ?”’ 

“Disagreeables now!’ said Gladys, 
smiling. “Who wasit said ‘Let not your 
angry passions rise’ ?”’ 

Old Claymer was always amenable to a 
little joke, and he grinned as he reached 

_for his hat and coat. 
-~ “Tm going out, I'm going out,” 
said. “I shan’t be long.” 

“Well, mind you’re careful, that’s all. 
I don’t like you to go very far by yourself.” 

“Allright, all right! I’m nota baby!” 

The old man left with half a chuckle, 
and when he came back in half an hour’s 
time —Gladys had begun to get anxious— 
he arrived in a cab. That to him wasa 
very unaccustomed luxury, for he would 
never spend au extra penny on himselfif 
he could help it. He was not mean where 
the house was concerned, though he said 
he had to be. careful, but his personal 
wants were never extravagant; in fact 
they were not even properly attended to 
at times. a 

Charlie Collier, who was growing quite 
a young man, helped the old man from the 
cab into the parlour. . 

“Idon’t think he'll last much longer, 
mum,” whispered Charlieto Gladys. ‘His 

reathing seems so bad.” 
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And Charlie was quite right. Old 
Claymer did not last much longer. 

He dropped into the cushioned chair by 
the side of the fireplace and smiled up his 
thanks at Charlie, and Gladys noted what 
a pleasant smile it was. 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right!” he 
said faintly, puttingouthis hand. “Always 
be kind to the old, always be kind—that’s a 


. good boy.” ° 


“Now, how do you feel?’ said Gladys, 
undoing his comforter and coat. “Do you 
feel warm enough? Won’t you have your 
chair a little closer to the fire ?” 

The breathing was a little steadier now, 
but the old, very old-looking face wasa 
strange, transparent white. The head 
nodded a little to and fro. It seemed as if 
vitality was being drained away, and 
Gladys, alarmed, beckoned to Charlie and 
told him to go for the doctor. “There now, 
let me tuck the shawl round you and give 
you this footstool,” said Gladys. 

Gladys knelt to lift the old man’s feet 
on to the stool awd to tuck the shawl 
round him, and then as she looked up she 
saw his old hand wavering and shaking, 
asifhe were trying to reach something. 
At last he succeeded, and she saw what he 
had wanted to do; he had wanted to place 
his hand on her head. It seemed to please 
him for it to be there, so she just remained 
in her kneeling position, and she heard the 
old voice which she had grown to love—for ° 
she saw through his rough husk—suddenly 
grow as strong as it used to be when she 
first knew it. 

“You've been a good girl,” said old 
Claymer. ‘You’ve been my daughter over 
again to me. God bless you, my dear, God 
bless wou. And don’t forget-Cranrer.”’ ° 

The voice broke away and died off, the 
hand slipped. Gladys rose to her feet. She 
saw ina minute what had happened. Old 
Mr. Claymer was dead. 

It wes just the dedth of sheer old age, 
peaceful and happy. No pais, the doctor 
said, just simply life flickering away. 

“He must have died happily,’’ said the 


doctor. “Look at his smile! Strange 
how happy the dead often look. The 
old man couldn’t have had a better 
death.” 


št was a blow to Gladys, the loss of 
this old man, for hè had ‘been so kind to 
her. But she realised that death must 
have come some time, and it had come 
now ina peaceful guise. 
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Sosheand Harry made the necessary 
arrangements for his funeral. 

They searched his desk to see if there 
was any memorandum, any trace of rela- 
tions or friends, but there was none; just 
simply a few receipted bills and business 
papers, nothing else. All was in order; 
there was rio money owing, apparently. 
There was a little bag containing gold and 
a folded paper, which explained that this 
money was for the expenses of his funeral 
and to pay any outstanding debts of rent, 
rates, or taxes which might be due, but 
there were no other debts, the thin old 
handwriting said. 

And so they buried him, with the 
natural sorrow that all must feel at the 
loss of one who was known and loved 
when living, but tempered with gratitude 
that hisend was peace. And many were 
the humble little tributes of flowers from 
the poor folk round, to whom old Claymer 
had been kinder than many ever knew. 

“All the neighbours had a kind word to 
say for him, Harry,’ said Gladys that 
evening in the little room where the old 
coat and hat still hanging on the peg 
behind the door seemed strangely forlorn. 

“Yes. He was a nice old boy, in spite 
of his funny ways. But now, sweetheart, 
I’ve been thinking. We've taken the poor 
old fellow to his last bed—may God rest 
his soul—but we still have a duty to 
perform to his memory at any rate. What 
is to become of what he has left behind 
him ? Do you know anything of his wishes 
as to his shop ? I suppose there’s a living 
to be made here ?” 

“I don’t think he made very much out 
ofit; just about enough ‘to keep himself 
aud påy ‘the boy’s afid the asséstant’s 
wages, and pay meand the rent. I’ve 
been thinking about it too, Harry. We 
can’t stop on here, | suppose ?” 

“I don’t know what to do. We might: 
stop here, and then some distanterelative 
or another *might come along, and we 
might find ourselves in trouble and. be 
accused of trespass or something. I think 
we'll go and see the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
—but I shallinsist on paying something ; 
I don’t want things for nothing.” 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer is an admis 
rable institution in the South of Loudon. 
Three times a’ week, perhaps oftener, 
kindly-hearted legal men attend at a 
certain mission room to give free legal 
advice to those who are in need ofit and 
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can’t afford a solicitor’s fee; for those 
who can afford a trifle but not full fees, 
their assistance is also at call. 

And it was to one of these kind-hearted 
men that Harry explained the position of 
Gladys and himself with regard to old 
Mr. Claymer’s shop. 

“Um,” said the lawyer, “it’s a very 
funny position, isn’t it? The landlord, 
of course, can claim possession’ of his 
property if he likes. 1 don’t suppose there’s 
much good-will to the business, and the 
stock isn’t worth a fortune, 1 daresay. 
You’re sure there are no relatives ?” 

“None that we can trace.” 

“Well then, PH tell you what I should 
do. i should stop on there and keep the 
shop open. Keep a strict account of 
everything, and if any relatives turn up, 
ora will is found, you'll be able to give 
art account of your stewardship.” < 

And so it was settled. Harry and Gladys 
stayed on at the shop, Charlie being pro- 
moted at a small rise of salary to manager, 
the former assistant having obtained a 
berth elsewhere. And another small boy 
was instituted into the outside work. 

“Harry boy”, said Gladys after a 
month, “I can see no good in keeping the 
shop on. It’s really not paying its way, 
and to make up the rent we shall have to 
draw on our savings—not much, only a 
few shillings, but still they’ll have to go. 
And every day the profit grows smaller.” 

“You—you don’t say that, Gladys ar | 
Harry’s face suddenly turned pale. ‘Can’t 
we hang on here anyhow? No, it’s all 
right, sweetheart, Pm not ill, but Pm 
worried, I’m anxious. It’s not for myself 
that I care, it’s for you. I’ve been think- 
ing about you all day. I’ve—lI’ve got the 
sack. It upset me at first, but then I 
thought, well, the shop will help. We 
shan’t starve as so many others are 
doing.” 

“Starve! Sack! Harry dear, whatdo 
you amean ?” 

«its true, dear, l’ve got the sack. 
Trade’s in an awful state—oh, you must 
have seen the poverty round here creeping 
on by degrees! I’m just simply an unskill- 
ed laborer, I go first. There'll be hundreds 
of others oåt directly, and with the winter 
coming on—well, I don’t know what we 
shall do.” . 

“Oh, were nôt going to worry, Harry 
dear. We shalleb? all right. Peraaps trade 
in the Shop will get better. I shall leave 
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Charlie to look after it altogether, and 
then I shall get some work, you seeifI 


don’t. Then perhaps we can give the shop 
up altogether and take the key to the 
Poor Man’s Lawyer as soon as we get 
something todo. Oh, we shall both soon 
get work, I’m sure. You see, just at 
present we’re running the shop for nothing, 
and being out of pocket overit, too. Yes, 
we'll give it up. Oh, we shall be all right, 
old boy !” 

But all the same a sick fear filled 
Gladys’s heart that night. She had, indeed, 
seen the signs of poverty creeping on with 
guick, hurried feet; she knew what dis- 
tress there Was, she knew how scarce work 
was, but she had not spoken of it to 
Harry ; she had tried not to think of what 
might.come, and now the blow had fallen. 
Harry was out of work. ° 

Out of work !. These to some may not 
seem such dread words, but to the poor 
they sound like the knell of doom. Out of 
work in the winter ! 

Soon there was but little coal in the 
cellar, soon there was none atall. Soon 
food began to grow scarce. Harry and 
Gladys pawned the few things they had to 
pawn, and Harry gritted his teeth and 
swore to himself, as he saw Gladys grow- 
ing thinner and whiter, as he saw her 
shiver with the cold, while the takings in 
the shop grew less until they dwindled to 
nothing. 

Then came the day when there wasn’t a 
penny in the little cash-box or in their 


pockets, and they had had nothing to eat’ 


for more than twelve hours. Harry looked 
round the little parlour savagely. 

“Pm going to sell some of these things, 
Gladys,” he said. “Nobody will come for 
them now. Let’s havea dealer in and see 
what he’ll give us for them.” 

“Harry, Harry,’ said Gladys gently, 
taking him by the arm, “they're not ours, 
you know, they’re not ours.” 

“I don’t care, I don’t care! I’m not 
going to see my wife starve.” 

“But you wouldn’t steal, Harry, would 
¢ you p” 

“Yes, I wouid, sooner than See you 
want! No, no, darling, I didn’t mean 
that,” he weut on, ashe saw Gladys turn 
away with a sad look on her face. “But 
its hard to see you want. ° Wait, wait a 
minute! There's Guardene!, PIL send to 
him. He must surely be back in England 
by now. He’s never eanswered my letter. 


— 
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TIl send him a wire and he can telegraph 
me some money. . But the sixpence ! Where 
am I to get sixpence from? There isn’t a 
sixpence in the whole of the street. Ah, ah, 
Gladys, what is it, what is it ?” 

Gladys reeled and nearly fell, and Harry 
laid her gently on the shabby old 
sofa. j 

“It was nothing, dear, nothing,” she 
said faintly. “Only just a little momen- 
tary weakness, that was all.” 

But it was, more than that; it ‘was 
weakness caused by want of food, 
anxiety, just the weakness of hunger. 

“Wait, wait there, darling! PIL get 
some money somehow, I swear I will. By 
the God that made me, I’m not going to 
see you starve !” 

Desperate, maddened, out of his mind 
almost, Harry rushed out into the shop, 
snatched up the first few second-hand tools 
which were in his reach, and hurried with 
them to the nearest pawnbroker’s. 

` “Full up,” said the pawnbroker shortly. 
“I haven’t got room in the shop for 
another pledge.” 

“Even the pawnbroker won’t help me !” 
said Harry to himself. 


And he offered the tools at the shop ofa 
dealer in old iron, who justlaughed at him, 
and told him that he couldn’t afford to buy 
anytbing now, trade was so bad. 

“Like to leave ’em, PIH give you two- 
pence,” said the man, ‘and you can have 
’em back any time you want em.” 

Twopence! Twopence! Harry laughed 
as he stood outside with the two coppers 
in his hand. Twopence! And his wife was 
starving ! She couldn’t eat dry bread ; she 
wanted goup, something nourishing, some- 
thing hot. 


And as helaughed again, a man, pros- 
perous-looking, well-dressed, smoking a 
cigar, looked him yp and down. An 
honest, avorthy man, this, an ex-shop 
keeper who had saved money and retired, 
and,to whom the words “out of work” 
spelt nothing. This bappened to be the 
nearest way to his destination, and his 
attention was attracted to this pale-faced, 
wild-eyed man who was laughing and 
mettering to himself. 


“Pwopence! Ever seen twopence be- 
fore ?”’ said Harry—his reason was almost 
taken from him, his teeth showed in a 
horrid grin. “Twopence! Thats what 
lve got to buy things with for my wife, 
and she’s starving, starving, do you under- 
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stand ? Twopenceis all we have in the 
world. Funny, isn’tit ? Twopence !” _ 

The prosperous man retreated a step or 
two, frightened, and looked round fora 
policeman. 

“Twopence !’’ Harry stepped up to him 

again. “You look the sort of man who 
would have money about you. I suppose 
you wouüldirt lend mee a few shillings, 
would you, or give them to me ?” 
ow then, now then, what’s all this 
abdgut ? Move on!” 
-“ A policeman had strolled up and given 
Harry a little push, and this roused the 
maddened man’s anger to irresponsible 
rage and blind wrath. 

“You—don’t you touch me! Don’t you 
dare P? 

By this time the usual crowd had col- 
lected, and the policeman was getting 
anxious ; his inspector might be round at 
any moment. À 

“Now, come on, come on!” said the 
officer not unkindly. «‘‘We don’t want any 
scenes.” 
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“All right, I’m coming.” 

“Very well then, get on P”? 

The policeman gave Harry another 
push, and,at that touch the flame of anger 
leapt right up tofever heat. Harry was 
in that state of mind when reason and 
insanity were just decided by a hair’s 
breadth. A red light flamed before him ; 
it seemed as if all the injustice of the world 
was heaped on his head, and before he 
knew what he was doing he turned, struck 
out with his fist, and the policeman was 
on the ground. 

Unjustifiable assault, of course, but for 
the moment the man was a lunatic, there 
was no doubt ofit: Grief, atzer, anxiety 
for his wife had driven him out of his 
mind. ; 

But the law takes no cognisance « of 
sach temporary insanity; itis hard and 
just. Harry received a month’s imprison- - 
ment, 


(To be continued). 





; INDIAN RAILWAY SERVICES 


` “~ RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION, 


HIS paper has been prepared to show 

that, unlike the Indian Civil and 
-< certain, other segvices, the State 
Railway Revenue Establishment has no 
restrictions against pure Indians. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have laid down from as early a time 
as the year 1870® (the State Railways 
having been started from about the year 
1869) that all appointments on the State 
Railways are open to Indians and every 
encouragement should be given and every 
effort made to give the largest possible 
employment to Indians on the Railways. 
These declarations have fully maintained 
the spirit of the Parliamentary Acts %f 
1833 and 1858 and of the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 1858. But under the arti- 
ficial barriers systematically laid by the 
monopolists, Indians, who in popula- 
tion number 99°91 per cent. and in 
English literacy 82 per cent of the whole, 
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at present hold only 10 and 6 per cent .of 


the appointments in the superior grades 
of the State Railways carrying salaries of 
Rs. 200 and above, and of Rs. 500 and 
above respectively ; while Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians who form only 0°09 of the 
whole population and 18 per cent of those 
literate in English hold 90 and 94 per 
cent of those appointments respectively. 

This paper has been prepared for the 
information of the general public and the 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils 
who have been advised by the Royal | 
Commission to watch and see that their 
recommendations in regard to these 
services afe carried out. The paper also 
appeals to the Government of India and 
the Railway Board to lay down with the 
assistance of Indian representatives such 
rules and regulations as will give due effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. y 
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The recommendations of the Royal 
Commission in regard to-the State Rail- 
way Kevenue Establishment fully uphold 
the former orders and rulings of Govern- 
ment and insure that until such time as 
suitable arrangements are made for the 
= recruitment of the whole Railway service 
entirely in India, 50 per cent. of the 
appointments made in India shall be giver 
to pure Indians including ‘Burmans. This 
is an advance on the existing rulings and 
orders of Government on the subject and 
it is our business to see that effect is given 
to this recommendation and that the 
artificial 
stood in theway of Indians are effectually 
removed. 

As far as possible, the references to the 
existing rulings and orders of Government 
have been fully given, as they are likely 
to be forgotten owing to the lapse *of 
time since they were issued. It is very 
desirable to have these rulings and 
orders known in India as widely as 
possible, as very few Indians seem to 
know what opportunities are open to them 
and how they can secure them. 

The recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission with regard to the 
various branches of the Indian Railway 
Services are contained in the different 
chapters of the Report of the majority of 
the Commissioners and in Annexures VI, 
XVIII, and XIX. With them should be 
read the remarks and recommendations 
at pages 373—866 and 394—488 by Sir M. 
B. Chaubal, K.c.1.£., c.s.1. and Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim. Annexure VI refers to the 
Audit and Accounts- which comes under 
the Indian Finance Department ; Annexure 
XVIII refers to the Engineering Establish- 
ment of the P. W. Department including 
the Railway Engineering, and Annexure 
XIX refers to the State Railway Revenue 


Establishment including the management, ` 


the Traffic, the Locomotive, the Carriage 
and Wagon, and the Stores Departments. 
The first two departments coming in 
annexures VI and XVIII embrace branches 
of the services which deal with railway 
work as well as work in other branches of 
Government Administration; while the 
four departments dealt with in Annexure 
XIX are entirely for railway Administra- 
tion, and it is proposed therefore to deal 
in this paper with this annexure mainly. 
In the introductory paragraph to anne- 
xure XTX the Commissioners have remark- 


barriers which have so long. 
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ed that State railways worked by Com- 
panies are administered by their Boards 
of Directors and did not come within the 
scope of the Commissioner’s enquiry. The 
Commissioners were no doubt the best 
judges of the scope of their enquiry, but 
the Commissioners have themselves noted 
that the administration of the. Companies 
is “subject to the Controlling Authority of 
Government.” Te State railways, which 
these Companies work as agents of the 
Government, are the absolute property of 
the Goverament and all appointments 
made by the Companies are subject to con- 
firmation by the Government. Under these 
circumstances whether the appointments 
of staff for the State Railways worked by 
Companies were within the scope of the 
Commissioners’ “enquiry or not, those 
appointments should certainly be made 
and governed by the same principles 
and general rules as may for the time 


being be in force on State railways 
administered by the direct agency of 
Government, especiaily with regard to 


the unrestricted employment of Asiatic- 
Indians. The State railways worked by 
the companies form 72.16 percent. of the 
total mileage of the Indian State railways. 


. In the interests of Indians it is absolutely 


necessary that the appointments under 
the companies should be made on the same 
principles as may for the time being be in 
force on the state-worked railways. The 
Railway Board should, we submit, insist 
upon the companies’ following the Govern- 
ment principles before according their con- 
firmation toany appointment which may 
be made by the companies in contraven- 
tion of the Government rulings. This is 
absolutely necesSary as long*aS these com- 
panies continue under their present con- 
tracts. 

In reply to the Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 
Eduljee Wacha’s question in the Viceroy’s 
Counci@ at Delhi on 28th February 1917, 
the Hon’ble Sir Robert Gillan” referred to a 
reeent advertisement by the G.I. P. com- 
pany inviting applications from Indian 
gentlemen for appointments in the supe- 
rior grades of their Traffic department, 
and to the proposals which the East 
{andian Railway Company had submitted 
tothe Railway Board for the training of 
Indians to qualify them for appointment 
as officers in the Locomotive Department. 
These were given as instances of the atti- 
tude of the companies to the question and 
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the Government felt that the companies 
would co-operate in giving effect to the 
Government policy to increase the number 
of Indians-in the higher branches of the 
railway service. This shows that the 
Government of India realize the importance 
of bringing the companies round to their 
own policy in this matter. But the matter 
should not be left to the choice of the com- 
panies, who may now, im order to secure 
an extension of the term of their contracts, 
make such concessions to Indians. It 
should be definitely laid down that the 
Government principle for employing In- 
dians should equally apply to all State 
railways, whether worked by Government 
or through the agency of companies. This 
question is of great magnitude and of vital 
importance to Indians, as: there are on the 
eleven company-worked railways about 
1116 appointments in the superior grades 
carrying a total monthly pay of about Rs. 
8,71,095 according to the Classified List 
and Distribution Return of Railway Estab- 
lishment for the half-year ending 30th June 
1912. The individual pay of these ap- 
pointments varied from Rs..150 to Rs. 
3,500 per-month, while there may be an 
equal or larger number of appointments in 


the subordinate grades, the pay of which . 


varied on the Government-worked State 
Railways from Rs. 60 to Rs. 700 per 
mouth, ‘These appointments for the com-. 
pany-worked lines are not shown in the 
publication mentioned above. Having 
dealt with this important subject, we 
would now proceed to deal with the re- 
commendations of the commission relating 
to the appointments in the Superior 
Revenue Establishment of State Railways. 

These recommendations are summarised 
as follows in paragraph 17, annexure, 
XIX, page 344 of Volume I of the Report :— 


“(i} The European element in the Traffic Depart- ' 


ment to the extent needed, should be previded by 
Royal Engineer efficers, and all other officers should 
be recruited in India. Officers should be appointed in 
England only if no suitable candidate is forthcoming 
in India. 

(ii) Selected subordinates in the Locomotive and 
Carriage & Wagon Departments should be given as 
comprghensive a training as possible, with a view to 
their promotion to the superior staff. 

(iii) Statutory natives of India should be admit-* 
ted as apprentice pupils to the shops and Runfing 
Sheds of the State Ratlways. 

(iv) Officers should be appointed in England to 
the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
R only if no suitable candidate is forthcoming in 

ndia, : 
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(v) Indians should be appointed in at least 50 
per cent. of the vacancies in the Superior Revenue 
establishments for which recruitment is made in 
India. ` 

(vi) Appointments to the Traffic department in 
India shouldmiormally be made by direct recruitment 
from among candidates with a prescribed education- 
al qualification. 

(vii) An officer of the State railways should be 
appointed to serve ou the India Office selection com- 
mittee for the Trafic department. 

(viii) In making appointments in England to the 
Traffic department preference should be given to can- 
didates with experience of Railway traffic work. 

(ix) In making appointments in England to the 
Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Departments 
preference should be given to candidates who have 
passed the A. M. Inst. C. E. Examination or an 
equivalcnt test. Appointments should be made with 
the advice of a selection committee. 9 : 

(x) A minimum educational qualification should 
be prescribed for admission to the stores department, 
preference being given to candidates with a know- 
ledge of mechanics. l 

(xi) Appointments in India should be made with 
the advice of a selection committee. i 

(xii) The pay of traffic superintendents should be 
increased, 

(xiii) New entrants to the Stores 
should not be entitled to 
allowance, i 


(xiv) Officers appointed in India to the Locomo- 
tive and Carriage and Wagon departments should 
ae in a lower grade than officers appointed in Eng- 
and. 

(xv) Officers appointed in India should be subject 
to the Indian service leave rules. Z 

(xvi) The rate of interest payable on deposits and 
bonuses in the Railway provident fund should be in- 
creased to 4 per cent., and the Government bonus 
should be fixed at 100 percent. on officers’ contri- 
butions.” 


department 
exchange compensation 


These recommendations are in regard to 
the five departments, viz., Management, 
Trafic, Locomotive, Carriage and 
Wagon, and Stores. The Locomotive and 
the Carriage and Wagon Departments are 
technical, requiring a good knowledge of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering ; 
while the Management, Traffic and Stores 
Departments need a good general educa- 
tion before the training in practical work 
ot the Departments is given. 

The former rulings and orders are con- 
tained in Government of India P. W. D. 
Nos. 1450—55 E. R. dated 27th November 
1878 and Nos. 128—44 R. E. dated 10th 
November 1879, The former stated that 


“the Secfétary of State has frequently impressed 
on the Government of India the expediency of em- 
ploying the Natives of India in posts of importance 
toa larger extent than it has hitherto been found 
practicable to do and the Government of India has 
had the subject undef serious consideration.” 


In the latter Resolution the Government 
of India iaid down that 
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“It should he clearly understood that all posts in 
the Revenue Establishment of State Railways are 
open to Natives of India, and as men in every respect 
qualified for the superior grades are found, the 
Government of India will be glad to receive from 
Local Administrations recomuiendationus for their 
employment in suitable positions.” (The italics are 


@ours). 


From these orders it is evident: that all 
appointments on State Railways are open 
to Indians. The proportion of “at least 
fifty per cent.” given in clause V of the 
recommendations of the Commission does 
in no way restrict the employment of 
Indians. It is intended to ensure that 
fifty per cent. of the new appointments 
made in Iosia are at once given to 
“Indians and Burmans of unmixed Asiatic 
descent” (See paragraph 33, page 23 of the 
Report), as the Commissioners have ex- 
_pressly stated in paragraph 35 page 26 of 
> the Report that they have fixed the mini- 
‘mum proportion as a temporary palliative 
where Indians are clearly not being em- 
ployed in sufficient numbers and the Com- 
missioners wished ‘nothing which will 
prevent qualified Indians where available 
from being appointed in any number on 
their merits.” 


- MANAGEMENT BRANCH. 


The Commissioners have remarked that 
“no question arises as to the management 
brauch of the Railway Department, as 
this contains only a few administrative 

Posts which are filled by the most capable 
‘officers already in the Department” 
(paragraph 31 page 22 of the Report). It 
is true that the Agents, Deputy Agents and 
and Assistant Agents are usually selected 
from the officers already in the lower 
Departments of the State Railway Revenue 
Establishment. But the point to be 
considered by Government and always 
to be borne in mind is that at least one of 
the officers of the management Branch on 
each Railway should be an Indian to 
look after the needs and interests of Indian 
passengers, Indian merchants and Indian 
Railway Servants, which an Indian alone 
properly understands and can adequately 
appreciate, as the majority of Eugopeans 
and Anglo-Indians know little or nothing 
about the social life and custéms of the 
people, or of the business ways of Indian 
trade. This is very important and Govern- 
ment do recognise it by having Indians in 
the subordinate grades of *this Branch, 
but this is not enough and Government 





should certainly appoint one or more 
Indians to the more responsible posts in 
the superior grades of this Branch. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


In the Trate Department all appoint- 
ments were formerly made entirely in India, 
but from the year 1907 the normal 
practice has been to recruit for about ths 
of the vacancies in*England and for about 
2thsin India. The Commissioners recog- 
nised that owing to considerations of 


policy it was necessary to maintain a 


nucleus of officers imported from Europe 
which they thought could be supplied by 
appointment in India of Royal Engineer 
Officers. The rest of the staff, the Com. 
missioners have recommended, should 
gradually be recruited in India from 
among statutory natives of India, and 
the Commissioners have advised that this 
object be kept constantly in view and that 
in no case Should application be made for 


‘the appointment of an officer in England 


if a suitably qualified? candidate is avail- 
able in India. 

While we have no objection to the 
employment of Royal Engineer Officers on 
State Railways, we hold that the mention 
of “considerations of policy” betrays a 
want of confidence in Asiatic Indians which 
the Commissioners were led to accept in 
the pre-war days. Now all those suspi- 
cions have been falsified by the blood 
which such Indians have fully shed on the 
battlefields of France and elsewhere, for 
the sake of the British Empire, and the 
“altered angle of vision’’ does not require 
such considerations of policy in making 
appointments to the Trafhe Department 
of State*Railways. 

The orders issued by the Government 
of India in 1879 for the employment of 
Indians-in the Superior grades of the 
Traffic Department had only this effect 
that after a period of 33 years from the 
date of that order, there were in 1912 
only 12 Indians out of the 99 posts on 
the three Government-worked State 
Railways and there was not even one 
Indian in appointments of Rs. 1100—2Q00 
per month. On the Company-worked 
Sfatg Railways, the proportion of Indians 
was still lower; only 5 aut of the 238 
posts were held by Indiaus, a miserably 
poor show 60 years after the opening of 
the railway in India. , 

Unless Indians themselves assert their 
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rights and put forward their claimsina 
persistent manner, they are not likely to 
gain much by the present recommenda- 
tious of the Royal Commission. These 
recommendations, as a matter of fact, do 
not go beyond what was ruled in their 
favour in 1878. Asthe orders of 1878— 
1879 have remained unfulfilled so long, the 
advocates of Indian interests should see that 
in future the orders are properly carried 
out by the appointment of suitable Indians 
on the selection committees recommended 
by the Royal Commission. 

Procedure to be followed in selecting 
recruits for the Trafic Department.—At 

resent the appointments in India are 
made in four different ways, viz. :— 

(a) by direct appointment of outside 
candidates, 

(b) by appointment of Royal Engineer 
officers, 

(c) by promotion of Subordinates, 

(d) by transfer from Company-worked 
railways. 

The Commissionets have recomroended 
“that, for the future, vacancies should normally 
he filled by direct recruitment. Promotions from the 
subordinate staff should only be made exceptionally, 
and officers should not be transferred from other 
Indian railways except to fill higher appointments 
for which no suitably qualified departmental officer is 
available.” l 

These recommendations are quite fair 
and should be adopted. The transfer of 
Traffic officers from the Company-worked 
lines will seldom, if ever, be necessary, as 
the officers on the Government list will 
generally be quite as efficient, if not better 
than those on the lists of the Companies, 

For direct recruits in India the Com- 
missignerg have prescribed the following 
as a minimdm educational qualification : 

(a) Candidates should either possess the degree 
of an Indian University, or 

(b) have passed an examination of a correspond- 
ing standard prescribed by Government for the Euro- 
pean Schools. s š 

{c} Passede students from the Provincial service 
class of the Rurkee Engineering College should also 
be eligible for appointment. ° 

There is no objection to qualification (a) 
or (c), but (b), as noted by Sir M. B. 
Chaubal and by Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
in their minutes at pages 381-82 and 416 
ofthe Report, is a lower qualification “n 
favour of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
which is not at all fair to Asiatic 
Indians. The clause (b) should therefore 
be omitted and an equal standard of 
qualifications insisted upon for all, Indians 
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as well as Anglo-Indians or -Europeans, 
applying for Traffic appointments in 
India, as suggested by the Indian members 
of the Royal Commission. ; 

In England, the Commissioners have 
noted, the practice is to select candidates 
on the advice of a Selection Committee, 
and the rules enjoin that candidates 
should either have had at least two years’ 
experience of Traffic work ona British or 
Colonial railway or possess a University 
degree or diploma, or a recognised tech- 
nical diploma or certificate. In so faras 
it may still be necessary to make appoint- 
ments in Europe, the present method of 
recruitment, the Commissioners have re- 
commended, should continue, and the only 
recommendations the Commissioners have 
made in this connection are :— 

e First, that an officer of the State Railways, being 
either an officer on the active list or an officer on the 
retired list within five years of his retirement, should 
be elected to serve on the Committee of Selection, and 

Secondly, that in choosing candidates for appoint- 
ment preference should be given to men with experi- 
ence of railway trafhe work. 

The qualifications required of candidates 
to be engaged in England, do not appear 
to be as high as those required of Indian 
candidates to be engaged in India. Ex- 
perience of English railway working is 
very useful indeed but unless it 1s combined 
with a University degree or diploma, there 
is no justification for allowing a higher 
grade to candidates engaged in ee d 
than to candidates engaged in India, af 
noted in paragraph 13 page 341 of the 
Report. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The Commissioners were informed 


“that appointments in India to the superior esta- 
blishment of these two Departments would rarely be: 
possible, because under conditions the requisite train- 
ing for direct appointment is obtainable only in 
England, and members of the subordinate staft are 
ordinarily specialists in a particular branch of work 
without the educational and technical qualifications 
which would enable them to undertake the higher 
duties of the departments. 


“These conditions’ remarked the Com-’ 
missiogers, “should not be allowed inde- 
finitely to,continue.”’ (The italics are ours). 


“The best of the subordinate officers should be 
given as comprehensive an experience as possible of 
the various operations of the department, witha 
view to their promotion in due course to the superior 
staff. Arrangements should also be provided by 
which statutory natives of India with suitable edn- 
cational qualifications would be able to serve as 
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apprentice pupils in the shops and Running-Sheds~ 


of the State Railways, and soto reach the standard 
of professional traiminug prescribed for direct recruit- 
ment. The rule should also be laid down, as for the 
Traffic Department, that application should not be 
made to the Secretary of State for the gappointment 
of an officer in England until it has been ascertained 
that no qualified candidate is forth-coming in India’”’ 
(Paragraph 5, pages 338-39 of the Report). 


The technical appointments of the 
Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon 
Departments of railways fall under the 
third group of Indian services, according 
to the division made by the Royal Com- 
mission in paragraph 32, pages 22—23 of 
their Report. In these services the Com- 
nissioners thought that 


5 

cA determined and immediate effort should -be 
made to provide better educational opportunities in 
India so that it may become increasingly possible 
to,recruit in that country the staff needed to meet 
all normal requirements.” (The italies ours). 


They mention specially the large rail- 
way worskshops in India to supply the 
needs of the Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon branches. As all these workshops 
have technical schools and drawing classes 
attached to them, all that is necessary is 


i, To throw them open to Indians, as most of 
them are at present reserved for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

i. To widen and enlarge the courses of instruc- 
tion, so as to provide for the superior grades as well 
as for the subordinate appointments ofthe technical 


branches of the railway service. 

The Railway and Railway-aided schools 
A India are shown in Appendix 29, pages 
556-57 of the Railway Board’s Adminis- 
tration Report, Volume II, for 1915-16, 
but evidently particulars of the drawing 
classes and technical schools connected 
with the Loco. and Carriage and Wagon 
departments which are almost entirely 
reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
are not at all shown there. These insti- 
tutions are maintained entirely at the 
cost of railway-revenue, which is public- 
money. There is, therefore, no justification 
for using them exclusively for a particular 
class of persons to the exclusion of other 
classes of the public. 

For such appointments as may yet be 
made in England, the commigsioners’ 
recommendations are contained in para- 
graph 9, pages 399.340 of the report. The 
present procedure in making these appoint- 
ments is described as follows :— 

Appointments are made by the Secretary of State 


on the advice of the Consulting’ Engineer to the 
India Office. Candidates for the Locomotive depart- 
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ment must have had a good general and technical 
education, followed by at least three years’ training 
in the shops of a railway company and six months’ 
training in the Running Sheds and firing. Candi- 
dates for the Carriage and Wagon Department must 
have served as pupils or apprentices in the Carriage 
and Wagon or Locomotive shops ofa Railway Com- 
pany or in the Carriage works of a large rolling- 
stock builder, and in either case must have had in 
addition at least a years’ experience as outside assist- 
anton a British railway. The only changes in this 
procedure, the commissioners have recommended, 
are 

i. That preference should be given to candidates 
who have passed the examination for the Associate 
membership of the Institute of Civil Engineers or an 
equivalent test, and 

ii. Secondly, that appointments should be made 
on the advice of a Selection Committee consisting of 
a representative of the India Office, the Government 
Director of Indian Railways, and the Consulting 
Engineer to the India Office.” 


To these recommendations no objection 
can be raised. It is of course understood 
that appointments ought to be made in 
England only so long as proper arrange- 
ments are not made for the necessary 
training of officers in India. It is hoped 
that the Government of India will appoint 
a committee consisting of railway officers 
and representative Indians to formulate 
proposals for the training and engagement 
of apprentices for the technical branches of 
the railway service. We need hardly 
repeat that the conditions as to educa- 
tional test, rates of pay and system of 
training should be on a uniform basis 
applicable to all apprentices whether 
Indians or Anglo-Indians or Europeans. 

Until such time, however, as suitable 
arrangements are not completed ‘for the 
training in India of officers for the Loco- 
motive, Carriage and Wagon, and other 
technical Degartments, the Government 
should subsidize Selected Indian students 
desiring to proceed to Europe, with 
suitable scholarships to enable them to 
qualify themselves for such appointments 
on the Indian State, railways under the 
conditi8ns given by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim in paragraph 63 of his minute at 
page 417 of Volume I of the Report. 


STORES DEPARTMENT. 


At present recruitment to the stores 
establishment is made by selection from 
among candidates of “good education 
aud? suitable social position.” The Com- 
missioners were agreed that this method 
should continue but it should be laid down, 
as for the Traffic department, that the 
candidates must possess one of the three 
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qualifications already mentioned under the 
Trafic Department. Our objections in 
this case are two-fold ; first, the expression 
“suitable social position” is very vague.’ 
When a candidate possesses the necessary 
educational qualifications there should be 
no further question of social position, as 
there is no common standard of social posi- 
tion. What Indians regard a high social 
standard is not admitted as such some- 
times by Europeans. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is best to accept the 


educational qualifications and general 
character of each individual. Our second 
objection to this is the same as in 


the case of the Traffic Department, viz., 
that the standard of education recom- 
mended for Anglo-Indians is lower than 
that required of Indians and must be 
changed as we have proposed in the case 
of the trafie department. 


The Commissioners were of opinion that 


“What a Store-keeping officer requires is not so 
much an advanced training in Engineering as experi- 
ence of the most suitablee method for the purchase 
and maintenance of stores and for bringing stores 
transactions to account. Such experience, as well as 
a knowledge of the uses to which stores are put, 
can best be acquired in the department itself, and 
can readily be assimilated by any one possessing a 
good general education.” 


We fully agree with these views and are 
quite at one with the commissioners that 
“thereis no reason why it should not work 
satisfactorily, provided that only suchcan- 
didates are selected for appointment as 
come up to the required educational 
standard.” The commissioners, however, 
have recognised that “other things being 
equal, it would be of advantage to an 
officer to have from the outset some 
knowledge “ot mechanics,” and thêy have 
suggested that “as between candidates of 
equal educational qualifications, preference 
should be given to those who had received 
a training in this subject.” 

This, we think, is superfluous® There 
will be very few candidates, if ever, possess- 
ing the three-fold qualifications, namely— 
i Good general education up to the 
degree of a University, 

ii, Knowledge of book-keeping and 
stores accounts, 
it. Mechañical training. : 
_ To our knowledge there was only one 
instance where a mechanical officer held 
the charge of a Stores Department in 
India. Ordinarily the three-fold qualifica- 
tions appertain to two different depart- 
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ments, viz.,—Audit and Accounts, and the 
Locomotive or Carriage and Wagon. 


GENERAL. 


ORGANISATION. In point of organisation 
the various services fall into two main 
groups, viz., 

(1) Imperial and Provincial or their 

equivalents, and 

(2) Singie homogeneous units, 

The arrangement by which the railway 
management, Trafic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, and Stores departments are 
constituted as single homogeneous units, 
without the distinction of Impérial and 
Provincial Branches, has the Cemmission’s 
approval (paragraph 24). As regards 
the Engineering branch of the railway 
department, the commission recommend 
amalgamation of the present imperial 
and provincial sections with a single 
service. ‘In this way,” they add, ‘‘we 

should achieve an organisation of the 
services based on the work which they are 
required to do, and not on the race of, or 
the salaries drawn by, their members or 
any such artificial distiction’? (para- 
graph 26). 

_ The distinction made in the position of. 
officers promoted from a lower ‘into a 
higher service, the commissioners thought, 
“was not only indefensible in principle but 
mischievous in practice,’ and have recom- 
mended generally that promoted officer 

be given in future the same opportunities 
as officers who have been directly recruited. 
Both should be shown on the same list 
and take seniority amongst themselves 
from the date of entry on the list. 
Promoted officers should also be eligible 
on their merits for appotntment to any 
post in their service. Hxcept in the case of 
the Indian Civil service the commissioners 
also propose “that all promoted officers 
be made full members of the service into 
which they are promoted.” (Para 27). 

To safeguard the interests of Indians 
specially, the Commissioners have recom- 
mended the constitution of a committee 
for the selection of recruits to all the 
four difgrent departments of the Railway 
Revenue Establishment. The appoint- 
ments by direct recruitment in India are 
to be made with the advice of a selection 
committee to ba nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India. „This Committee is to 
consist of three officials and two non- 
officials and willincludetwo Indians. The 
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constitution of the committee is to be 
changed from time to time in order to 
deal with the claims of the various areas 
served by the railways, and the commis- 
sioners regarded it as important that all 
vacancies in the Revenue Establishment 
which require to be filled either in India 
or in England should be widely advertised 
(paragraph 11, p. 840). The Commis- 
sioners in the concluding sentence of para- 
graph 36 page 27 of their Report state 
that “in the long run the surest security. 
for the employment of a due number 
of Indians lies in publicity and in the 
watchfulness of the representatives of 
their interegts in the various legislative 
councils.” 

However well-intentioned these direc- 
tious may be, no system of nomination 
will give general satisfaction. The fairest 
system, to which no reasonable objection 
can be raised, is open competition, which 
ought certainly to be adopted for selecting 
candidates for the Traffic and Stores De- 
partments. As regards the recruitment of 
officers for the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Departments, the matter will 
be dealt with separately as it has many 
details which need full consideration. 


CONDITIONS oF SALARY. 


The scale. of salaries for the officers of 
re State railway Revenue Establishment, 
toposed hy the Royal Commission in para- 

Braph 13 pages 341—42 of the Report, is 
much the same as is in force at present, 
viz., Rs. 200 to Rs. 3,000, per month. 
This scale, as will presently be shown, is 
very high and extravagant. The only re- 
commendation the majority of the Com- 
missioners have made, isthat forincreasing 
the pay of Trafic Superintendent from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,250 per month, the 
salary of the Agents or Managers being 
already as high as Rs. 2500 and Rs 3,000 
per month. 

Originally the scale of Salaries for State 
railway Revenue Establishment was 
Ms. 250 to Rs. 1200 per month; it was 
slightly altered in 1874; the maximem pay 
for the highest official, the manager ofa 
State Railway, remained at Rs. 1,600 per 
month upto 1902, except for the manager 
of the N.-W. Railway whose pay was 
raised to Rs. 2,500 in 1889. In 1908, upon 
the recommendation of the’special Com- 
missioner Mr. Thontas Robertson, C.V.O., 
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the pay of the manager N. W. Railway 
was raised to Rs. 3,000, and that of the 
manager O. & R. Railway to Rs. 2,500. 
That recommendation was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the companies 
working the Indian State Railways on 
behalf of Government were paying higher 
rates of salaries to their higher officials. 
But it may be noted that the companies 
paid those salaries not out of their own 
money but out of the Government money 
placed in their hands. That was virtually 
no ground for raising the salaries of the 
higher officials to such high figures, con- 
sidering the rates of salaries in force on the 
continental Railways in Europe which are 
given later. 

The salaries of high officials of Govern- 
ment in all Departments in India are very 
high in proportion to the average income 
of the people who contribute towards the 
cost of the administration. They take up 
a large portion of the revenue of the 
country, so that suffacient funds are not 
left for the real needs of the people, such 
as education, sanitation, etc. Taking the 
railway service, we find the pay of the 
highest official (Agent or Manager) of a 
Government-worked State railway is 
ks. 3,000 and on some of the company- 
worked State railways, Rs. 3,500 per 
month ; while the lowest pay of an Indian 
adult employee is as low as Rs. 7 per 
mouth, giving a proportion of 500 to 1. 
This is extraordinarily high in comparison 
with the proportion of maximum to mini- 
mum pay for corresponding posts on 
European Railways. Take for imstance 
the figures of the countries given below :— 


> 


@ i r kaa ` b id ba s 
Maximum Minimum Proportion of 


per month per month maximum to 
Rs. Rs, minimum. 

1. Danish 

State Rys 1083 kr=900. 87%kr=73. 12tol 
2. Swedish e 

State RyselG66 ,,=1387. 75,, =63. 22 tol 
3. Norwegian 

State Rys 533 ,, =450. 6G ,, =55. 8 tol 
4, Gefluan 

State Rys1000mks.=750. 92 mks=69. lí tol 
5. Swiss p 

State Rys 1250frks=781. 117 fr=73. Iitoi 
6. Belgian "os 
State Rys 750 fr=469. 90 ,, =56. 8 to 1 
7. Preach 

Stat@Rys 1583 ,,=989. 75 „,=47. 21tol 


It will be observed that while the pro- 
portion in India is 500 to 1, the highest 
proportion among the above countries 
is 22 to 1 in Sweden, and the lowest 
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proportion is 8 to 1 in Norway and 
Belgium. The maximum salary paid in 
Sweden is the highest paid in the above 


European countries,. and it is only 
Rs. 1887. In India it is Rs. 3500. These 
illustrations clearly demonstrate the 


extravagant rates of pay allowed to high 
officials in India. No regard is evidently 
paid to the condition of the masses who 
are made to pay the extraordinary salaries. 
No one can deny that India is a poor 
country and requires a cheap adminis- 
tration. The Secretary of State has often 
expressed himself in favour of the larger 
employment of Indians, so as to re- 
duce the cost of administration. In view 
of the poor condition of the masses of the 
Indian people, as is evident from the mini- 
mum rates of pay for Asiatic-Indians pre- 
vailing inthe country, and the financial 
needs tor elementary, secondary and gener- 
al education and for sanitary measures to 
stamp out the plague, malaria and other 
preventible diseases? it is imperatively 
necessary that the cost of administration 
should be kept down. In fixing salaries of 
high officials, due consideration should be 
given to the minimum rates prevailing in 
the country, and to tke income of those 
who contribute towards the cost of ad- 
ministration. 

In the case of the Indian State Rail- 
ways, the majority of the Royal Commissi- 
oners have approved of the rates now in 
force and recommend the increasing of the 
pay of one class of high officials, which can 
hardly be justified in view of the facts 
.azoted above. 


* ESTABLISHMENT, : 


If the cost of the Railways is to be 
brought down, and the intentions of 
the Secretary of Sfate to be carried out, 
then, in the words of the Hom’ble Sir 
AL B. Chaubal, 


“The first item of importance ia my opinioi? [and 
in the opinion of all educated Indians] is the recom- 
mendation to improve the permanent source of re- 
cruitment to the services in India for;complete instruc- 
“tion in technical aud scientific subjects, by equipping 
fully the existing institutions and starting such as do 
not exist and making them capable of imparting fhe 
same high standard of instruction as similar iðstitu- 
tions in the United Kingdom do. It is this recom- 
mendation which requires to be acted upon not only 
to inake the proposed entire recruitment in India for 
some of the services feasikle, but in view of the con- 
tribution it must make to the industrial development 
of the country and the tinpetus it will give to scienti- 
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fic and technical research by Indians in their country.” 
(Page 386 of the Report). 

No words are necessary to commend. 
these views, Every Indian approves of 
them and will be delighted to see them put 
in practice, even though gradually it may 
be. Whatever arrangements are made 
they should be impartially arranged to 
allow equal facilities to all, breaking up 
monopolies where such exist at present. 
No public institution should be reserved 
exclusively for any class of persons. 

While the writer was studying the 
system of education in the continental 
countries of Europe, the question which 
often forced itself on his atten#ion washow 
could those nations find the . money for 
the magnificent school buildings and the 
salaries of teachers and other expenses 
connected with their elaborate systems of. 
free and compulsory education ; while the: 
Indian Government, we are so often told, 
is unable to provide funds even for a free 
elementary education of the people. He 
could not solve this mystery until he saw 
the scales of salaries they allowed to their 
officials. These rates, as may be seen from 
the figures given for the highest othcials of 
some of the continental State Railways, 
are considerably lower than what this 
poor country (India) has to pay to its 
higher officials, while menials and lower 
clerks can hardly get enough to keep body 
and soul together. In Europe the rulir 
principle seems to be to give a fair pay A 
the lowest servants of the State and abou 
8 to 10 times that rate to their highest 
officials. Here in India some of the highest 
Railway officials get as much as 600 
times the lowest rateas already shown. 
Thisis most extraordinary. There is no 
justification for this great variation. A 
high official ought to ‘be satisfied with 
the honour of holding the high position 
and of rendering service to his people, 
without drawing unduly upon their re- 
sources. If Indian officers vied with 
Europeans in their demands for increased 
pay and allowances, they did so, because, 
in the first place they had the example o® 
the Eutopean officers before them, because 
they were getting so much less than the 
latter for work ofa similar or at times of 
amore important nature, and because, 
in the seconde place, by accepting lower 
rates than those allowed to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians they will have the 
stamp of ,inferiority markei on them; 
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aud for this reason they are ina way 
right in demanding equal pay and 
allowances with the Europeans and Aglo- 
Indians indiscriminately employed in 
India. 

To provide for the real needs of the 
country, the proper arrangement would 
be tolay down a scale of salaries for all 
appointments on one basis, whether such 
appointments are held by Indians or 
Europeans. No distinction should be made 
in favour of or against either class. For 
such appointments, however, as may have 
to be filled by experts not to e found in 
India, special salaries should be paid to 
secure their Services taking into considera- 
tion the rates prevailing in the country 
from which such experts are to be brought 
and the extra compensation necessary to 
be paid for bringing them out to India. 
But such appointments should be few and 
rare, not at all in the high proportions in 
which.we find the European and Anglo- 
Indian element in the Indian services at 
present. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ASIATIC-INDIANS. 


According to the figures given by the 
Commissioners, on the 1st April, 1913, 
there were 11,064 officers in receipt of 
salaries of Rs. 200 a month and over, in 
y! Departments of the Government of 
india, occupied by Indians, Europeans and 
Auglo-Indians as shown below: 


Number Percentage 
1. -Indians and Burmans 4,573 41°33 
2. Europeans 4,898 4.427 
3. aAnglo-Indians ° 1,593 14°40 
: . Total 12,064 100°'00 


According to the rates of salaries they 
were divided as follows :— 


Salaries of Salaries of Salaries of 


Rs 200 and Rs500 and Rs 800 and 
above above above 

No. Percen- No. Percen- No. Percen- 

2 tage tage tage 
1. Indians 4573 42 942 19 242 10 
2. Europeans 4898 44 8691 74 2163 86 
Anglo-Indians 1593 14 351 7 106 4 
Total 11,064 100 4984 100 +2501 100 


The corresponding figuyes for appoint- 
ments oa the State Railways (excluding 
those worked through the Agency of com- 


panies) were as uudey :— 
a 
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Rs 200 and Rs 500 and Rs 800 and 


above above above 
No. Percen- No. Percen- No. Percen- 
tage _ tage tage 
1. Indiaus 45 10 19 6 11 G 
2. Europeans 330 74 257 81 155 85 
3. Anglo-Indians72 16 42 18 17 9 
Total 447 100 $18 100 183 100 


The total population of India according 
to the census of 1911 is as follows :— 





Number. Percentage. 
Indians and Burmans 314,856,158 99°91 
Europeans including 
Armeuians 199,787 0°06 
Anglo-Indians 100,451 0°03 
Total 315,156,396 100°00 


Taking for granted that all Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are literate, which is 
not true, the figures for literates stand as 
follows :— 


4 


Number, Percentage. 
Indians and Burmans * 18,239,340 98:38 
Europeans and Armenians 199,787 1'08 
Anglo-Indians 100,451 0°54 
Total 18,539,578 100°00 


A large number of the Indians and 
Burmans are literate in Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic and the vernaculars only, 
while amongst the Europeans about 
91,000 form the army with their wives 
and children, of the rest a good many are 
in India purely temporarily for purposes 
of Government service or trade, the per- 
manent European populatiqn in India 
being very small indeed. 

As most of the Government officers are 
require to possess a knowledge of the 
English language, the population figures 
of literacy in English are as under :— 


Number. Percentage. 
Indians agd Burmans 1,970,149 82°00 
Europeans and Armenians 199,487 12°00 
100,451 6°00 


Anglo-[ndians 
e 


Total 1,670,387 100'00 


In the above table all Europeans, 
Armenians and Anglo-Indians have been 
&ssumed to be literate,” which is not true. 
If statistics were given gf those possess- 
ing University qualifications, Indians will 
show a still better percentage. Even 
taking the above percentages, we find that 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians com- 
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bined, who are only 18% of the total 
population literate in English, hold the 
following percentages of appointments in 
the three divisions in the total services of 
India and on the Government-worked 
state railways :— 
Rs. 200 Rs. 500 Rs. 800 
and above. and above. and above. 


All Departments 58 per cent. 8$ per cent. 90 per cent. 
State Railways 90 ,, OL y 94 y 


These percentages clearly show that 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians have a sort 
jof monopoly of Government appointments, 
while the proportion of their population 
is insignificant. In the highest grades the 
Indians are totally absent. In the lower 
grades of officers we have but few Indians 
here and there. 

This point is vividly brought out in 
paragraphs 20—24: (pages 379—382) of his 
separate minute by the Hon’ble Sir M. B. 
Chaubal, and the following extracts are 
quoted below to make the matter clear :— 


+ 
“Tf the three communities are taken separately, the 
percentage of! Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Asiatic 
Indians (excluding the Indian aud Provincial Civil 
Services) stand at— 


4.8 7, 19°8, 3Ldyin the Rs. 200 and above posts. 


80-0, 9'7, 103 ” 500 3, ‘9 
ST T 5'9, 6°4 99 800 n ” 
“The very meagre percentage of the Asiatic- 


Indians in the higher service ought not to be hidden 
from view by lumping the Anglo-Indians and the 
Asiatic-Indians together, under the plausible excuse 
of the definition of Statutory natives of India in the 
act. 


“And owing to his colour and his European edu- 
cation, the Anglo-Indian finds it easier to get a dis- 
proportionate representation in the public services 
ofthe country. One has only to glance at the figures 
in the higher s@rvice in such Dep&rtments as %he Salt 
and Excise, Bengal Pilots, Burma Land Records, Cus- 
toms, Factory and Boilers, Forests, Indian Finance, 
Medical, (and Government of India Medical), Sani- 
tary, Military Finance, Northern India Salt Revenue, 
State Railways, Survey of India, and Telegraph to 
see how, as against the “pure Asiatic-Indjans, the 
Anglo-Indians bave practically monopolised these 
Departments.” 


So far as Railway Staff is concerned this 
is true not only of the higher appointments 
in the superior grades, but throughout the 
services both in the Subordinate grades 
and in the superior grades. Tie following 
figures are from a summary prepared from 
the classified List and Distribution 
Return of the Indian Railway Revenue 
Establishment for the half-year ended 31st 
December 1911 :— ~° 
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Europeans & 


ME Anglo-Indians Indians 
Scale o 
Particulars monthly Amount Amount 
ay is per = No. per 
e PayS- No. month month Rs. 
Rs. 
Superior of- ‘ 


cers on State 
Railways 
worked by 
the State. 


200-3000 455 3,583,708 45 26,425 


Superior offi- 
cers on prin- 
cipal rail- 
ways worked 
by companies 150-3500 1018 8,58,803 28 12,292 





ENEI EEEE 
Total 
Superior 
officers. 


Upper Sub- 
ordinates on 
State Rail- i 
ways worked 
by the State. 
Ditto-worked 
by companies. 
Total officers 
and Upper 
Subordinates 
as giwen 
above. 


l 150-3500 1543 12,12,511 73 88,717 


60-700 +25 1,35,302 164 40,980 


Not given in the classified List. 
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1968 13,47,812 237 79,697 


AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS BRANCH. 


The Audit and Accounts Department of 
Indian State Railways forms part of the 
Indian Finance Department, which is under 
the direct control of the Government oM 
India. At the head of the department is 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. Of 
the nine Accountants-General, one is 
in charge of the Railway Accounts section. 
Its superior staff numbers 172 officers, 
below whom are 34 officers designated 
Chief Superintendents and Chief Accoun- 
tants receiving salaries ranging from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 750 per month. For the 
future the Department is to be recruited 
for entirely in India, The Commissioners 
have recommended that 3 out of every 5 
vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment 
should be thrown open to candidates 
nominated without distinction of race.1 
But what would prevent a larger number 
of Anglo-Indians being nominated? 
The remaining 2ths of the vacancies are to 
be filled by direct appointment without 
examination of, candidates possessing an 
educational qualification atleast equivalent 
to the Bachelot’s degree. Such appoint- 
meuts should be made bythe Government of 

, 
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India on the advice of aselection committee 
consisting ofS members, two of whom 
shall be Indians. 

The rates of salary are to be reduced for 
future entrants from 

Rs. 300 50-1250—60-2—1500 to 
' Rs. 300-—50-2—500—50—1050. With 
Rs. 200 during the period of probation. 

No change’ is proposed in the pay 
of administrative grades beyond the 
conversion of tbe graded salaries now 
payable to Accountants General into an 
incremental scale of Rs. 2000—125—2750. 

For officers in Class I a scale of 
Rs. 1200—60—1500 and for officers in 
class II (the, present class III) a scale of 
Rs. 800—50-2—500—50—1050 a month 
with a probationary rate of Rs. 200 a 
month should, the commissioners remark- 
ed, be adequate under the altered condition 

H of recruitment, to attract candidates of tHe 
M.A. class to the department. [or Indian 
‘Civil Servants, under training, they have 
recommended a scale of Rs. 1500—60—1800 
a month. These proposals would effect a 
saving of Rs. 3,11,319 a year. 

{NGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

The Engineering Department of State 
Railways gets its officers from the P. W. 
Department. The recommendations of the 
majority of the commissioners in regard to 
this Department are contained in annexure 
XVIII of the Report. Their principal 

ecomtmendations are— 

1. That recruitment is to be made partly in England 

wf partly in India. So long as the cadre remains 
at its present strength, the number of vacancies 
allotted to the four Indian Colleges (Rurki, Sibpur, 
Madras and Poona) will be increased from 9% to 13 
annually, and to 16 annually when the arrangement 
by which 10 per cent. of the vacancies filled in Eng- 
land are reserved for Indians is abolished.” 

On this Mr. Justice Abdur .Rahim 
remarks that if this suggestion for the 
abolition of the 10 per cent. be meant to 
discourage Indians from expecting appoint- 
ment in England, “I wish entirely to 
dissociate myself from it. On the other 
hand there should be no hesitation in 
appointing as many Indians as are found 
:0 be well qualified.” 

> We fully agree with these views. 

“2. That the present Imperial and Psovincial 
services should be amalgamated into one service, 
and the rates of salary of officers ‘recruited in 
England aud in India be as shown below :— 

(i) Assistant Engineers from 

1. England Rs. 380—40—709—50—-750. 

2. India Rs. 300—50:2—500—50—550. 
Gi) Executive Engineers promoted from 

1. —Rs, 800—50— 4250. 

2. —Rs. 600—50—1050. \ 
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(iii) Superintending Engineers from both, 
Rs, 1500—100—2000. 
(iv) 


Chief Engineers from both, 
Rs, 2500—50—2750. 
To these recommendations Mr. Justice 


Abdur Rahim attaches the following 
dissent :— 
245—Salaries. The scale of salaries which I pro- 


pose for the Assistant Engineers appointed in India 
is Rs. 300—50-2—500 and for the Assistant Engineers 
appointed in England 1% propose a scale of Rs, 380—~40 
—700, For the Executive Engineers there should be 
one scale of pay for all, namely Rs. 750—50—1250. I 


-do not agree in the proposals of the majority, which 


have the result of i increasing the pay of tbe Superin- 
tending and the Chief Engineers by nearly Rs. 83000 
ayear.” (Page 474 of the Report.) 

The present scale of pay for Superintend- 
ing Engineers is Rs. 1200-2000, and of the 
Chief Engineers, Rs. 2500-2750 per 
month. 

3. Thequalifications of officers recruited 
in England have been recommended to he 
one of the University Degrees or an 
equivalent deploma or distinction in 
Engineering (not merely the A. M. I. C. B.), 
with at least 12 menths’ practical expe- 
rience of engineering work andin the case 
of candidates for railway department, 
practical experience on a British Railway 
to receive special weight. 

In the case of recruits to be selected in 
India the maximum age is to be fixed at 
27 years. 


SUBORDINATE GRADES OF STATE RAILWAY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


In dealing with the matter relating to 
the superior grades of railway services, we 
have shown how Indians have been kept 
down in those grades. Now itis proposed 
to deal with the subordinate ee and 
Office clegkships. . - 

There are certain ranks of subordinates 
to which Indians are not admitted at all. 
Take for instance the posts of Inspectors 
employed in the Trafhc, Locomotive *and 
Carriage and Wagon Departments, Work- 
shop Foremen, Assistant Forensen, Charge- 
men, etc. Of course there is no rule against 
the émployment of Asiatic-indtans to these 
posts, but the Anglo-[ndians in whose 
gift these posts are, will not train Indians 
for such posts. As will be shown la tere 
orders were received from His Majesty’s 
Secregary of State for Indians as early as 
the year 1870 for the traiming of Astatic- 
Indians for all such posts, buteffect has not 
yet been ‘given to those orders so far as the 
training of Astatic-Indians is concerned, 
although 47 years have elapsed since then. 
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In the classified List and | Distribution 
Return of Railway Establishment publish- 
ed every half year by the Indian railway 
Roard, we find not even one Asiatic-Indian 
in these posts in the whole of India. 

Educated Indians are employed only in 
the lower posts in the Railway offices and 
at stations. A few of the office hands by 
the dint of their character and good luck 
win some ofthe upper posts, but a very 
large majority of them are kept down in 
the lower ranks. Any attempt on their 
part to rise in position is met with rebukes, 
so that they may not aspire to any higher 
posts. In the seventies and eighties, Asia- 
tic-Indians had fair chances in the office 
clerkships but through the activities of 
the Anglo-Indian associations, it has been 
practically arranged with the Heads of 
Railway Administrations to employ Anglo- 
Indians mostly in the higher posts in 
offices as wellasinthe out-door posts ‘of 
subordinate establishment of all Depart- 
ments. Norule to this effect appears to 
have been laid down but such is the 
general practice on almost all the railways 
in India, whether they are worked by the 
Government or by the Companies. 

In Railway workshops, Asiatic-Indians 
are employed as workmen who can rise no 
higher than the post of a ‘Mistry’. Edu- 
cated Indians are given no encouragement 
to join as apprentice mechanics ; those 
who apply for such apprenticeships are 

offered such low terms that they find it 
better to join as office clerks. . 

At one time there was a rule which laid 
down that Astatic-Indians were to get not 
more than two-thirds of the pay allowed 
to Europeans for the same class of work. 
This rule used to apply* to high eappoint- 
ments like those of High Court Judges, but 
in their case it has practically become 
obsolete. In the case, however, of Subor- 
dinate railway services it appears still to 
be in force, for we find the following rule 
appearing 4s Note (2) to para 213 of the 
State Railway Open Line Code, Volume 2, 
1908 edition :— 


“The maxima salaries for Native Drivers, 
emeanters, and Guards are fixed at two-thirds of those 
for European. Parsees are not Europeans and can 
only, therefore, be allowed the rates of pay Mid 
down for natives.” s 


This code applies directly to lines work- 
ed by the Government Administration, 
and similar rules may be found in force on 
the State Railways worked by Companies, 
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Itis hoped the Government of India 
will now withdraw this obsolete ruling 
in the case of the lower subordinates of the 
Railway Establishment, in view of the 
followings views expressed by the Royal 
Commission in paragraph 55 of the Report 
signed by the majority of the Commis- q 
sioners :— 


“The advantages of equal pay for all officers, who 
do the same work, are obvious. Under such a system 
there can be no suspicion that Europeans are favour- 
ed at the expense of Indians, whilst the danger of 
racial friction in the services is reduced to a mini- 
mum,” 


The Commissioners, however, have re- 
commended certain distinctigqns in salaries 
between Indians appointed in India and 
Europeans appointed in England on the 
ground of higher cost of training in 
Europe. That ground is certainly inapph- 
cable to Europeans and Anglo-Indiansg 
appointed in India to the subordinate 
grades. Whatever grounds may have exis- 
teå in the past for the distinction between 
Asiatic-Indians and Anglo-Indians as 
shown above, there is no justification now 
for treating the former differently. 

The treatment of Asiatic-Indians 
whether on out-door work orin offices in 
all Departments of Railway, viz., Man- 
agement, Traffic, Locomotive, Carriage 
and Wagon, Stores, Engineering, Audit 
and Accounts, etc., onall railways whether 
worked by Government or by race, Fo 






is that accorded to an inferior race. F 
merly this prejudice did not exist in tht 
form in which it is now openly seen. From 
the former orders received from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, it is evident that 
the Government meant to do full justice 
to Indians in the Railway services. 
Indians were formerly taken at least 
inthe clerical lines without any restric- 
tion of the sort which has been openly 
started since the Imperialistic move- 
ment has been set on footin India and a 
mark of distrust placed upon Indians. 
A marked distinction is made between 
Indians and Europeans or Anglo-Indians 
to the detriment of the former. India 

are persistently put down as inferior, 
although in many cases they possess. 
superior merits, so that Indians may not 
aspire or have an opportunity to rise to 
the superior grades. Indians of all grades 
cn the Indian railways complain of the 
preferential treatment accorded to Euro- 
peans and Anglo-lndians, and the result is 
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growing discontent and unrest. Anglo- 
Indians are given higher salaries at the 
start, and are allowed rapid promotions, 
while Indians are started on Jower pay 
and are systematically kept down through- 
out their service, or are not allowed to 
enter certain posts. Anglo-Indians or 
Europeans possessing no superior educa- 
tional qualifications ave often ‘put over 
Indians of greater merit, longer service and 
superior educational qualifications ; they are 
giver rapid promotions from class to class 
and from grade to grade; sothat the senior 
Indians become subordinates of those who 
were at one time their (Indians’) own as- 
sistants. This is very galling indeed. No 
Englishman would put up with such treat- 
ment. Indians feel it yuite as much as 
Englishmen would, if they were similarly 
treated in their own country. Indians are 
thereby made to feel they have the misfor- 
tune of belonging to a subject race. 
Some of the Departments of Govern- 
ment, for instance, the Indian Telegraph, 
and the salt and customs, publicly adver- 
tize exclusively for Anglo-Indian candi- 
dates, whenever they have to fill vacancies 
in their subordinate grades. A similar 
policy appears to have been secretly 
adopted on the State Railways, whereby 
Asiatic Indians are kept in the lowest posi- 
tions, whereas higher posts even in the 
subordinate grades andin the clerical 
Widians, are given to Europeans or Anglo- 
adians. 
' The Railway Board, will, it is hoped, 
now withdraw the rulings quoted above 
from the Open Line Code and issue strict 
orders for equal opportunities and equal 
treatment to all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India, allowing admission of 
educated Indians as apprentices in Rail- 
way workshops on the same terms and 
conditions as apply or may hereafter apply 
to European or Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
and that Asiatic-Indians may be taken in 
all classes of subordinate grades on Indian 
Railways, unrestrictedly asin the superior 
grades. 
b Mr.T. Ryan, officiating Secretary to the 
Indian Railway Board, in paragraph 80, 
984 of the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, in answer to a question by Sir 
Valentine Chirol said : besides a business 
concern the railways “wese also a neces- 
sary factor in maintaining the security of 
the country both from a military point of 
view and from the point of view of inter- 
1934—6 ` 
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nal security, and that had to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the recruit- 
ment of the staff. He thought, however, 
that a staff which could be relied on for 
the safe working of the railways should be 
adequate also from the military point of 
view. In fact the question of more imme- 
diate importance was the safety of the 
public, and this ngcessitated a very large 
reliance for the present upon European 
officers.” 

The Indian public in general, and the 
Indian Railway employes in particular, 
should thank Sir V. Chirol for getting this 
secret piece of information out from the 
Railway Board Secretary. This explains 
why Indians are not trusted as they 
should be on their own Railways, and 
accounts for the extraordinary conces- 
sions and privileges and the disproportion- 
ately large number of appointments, 
which are allowed to Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, nay, even to Indian Chris- 
tians, on the Indian State Railways, under 
secret directions. Will some Hon’ble mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s council put a question 
to ascertain whether this policy of not 
trusting Indians is being still followed by 
the Government ? It need hardly be said 
that there is no ground to justify this dis- 
trust so faras the conduct of the Indian 
staf of State Railways is concerned. 
These men have in the past worked and are 
still loyally working for the Government. 
In fact most of the work in all the depart- 
ments of the railways, whether indoor or 
outdoor, is done by Indians; while Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians are employed on 
easy light work of what they are pieased 
to call estupervisian and signing of docu- 
ments wholly worked out and prepared by 
Indians, who are unjustly keptdown in the 
lower positions during the whole term of 
their service. Itis notorious that many of 
the Ang}o-Indians are tinfit for any hard or 
tedious work. By this we do mot deny the 
fact that many among them are highly 
capable, but such are the exception rather 
than the rule. They are, however, given 
the soft work, good pay, rapid promo- 
tions and numerous.other privileges wheek= 
aye openly denied to Indians. 

The rates of pay allowed at present to 
Anglo-Indian apprentices cin Locomotive 
and Carriage Shops are sufhciently high 
for the subordinate grades, while the rates 
laid down for Indians are so low that 
young men of higher educational acquire- 
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ments are not attracted. They are there- 
by practically debarred from entering the 
railway workshops, while one of the 
European witnesses, who gave evidence 
before the commission, said that the work 
was not suited to Indians, that they did 
not like mechanical work and complained 
that the work was dirty, that the men 
they had to work with were lower than 
themselves and that the pay was not 
enough (see paragraphs 81,260, 81,269 
and 81,272 in vol. xix.). The last point 
alone conveys the real truth. 

Against the above opinion of a Euro- 
pean Locomotive Superintendent of State 
Railways, we have the opinion of Mr. 
T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, which he 
gave lately before the Indian Industries 
Commission. In his opinion, Indian Work- 
men are “very intelligent and quick to 
learn”, “more amenable to discipline than 
the foreigner.” One of the reasons, he 
urged for the employment of Indians in 
preference to foreigners, is that they are 
hetter able to impart instruction to work- 
men as they know the language and the 
ways of the workmen and another reason 
is that they would cost much less. From 
his experience he could say that where 
Indians were substituted for Europeans, 
the work had not suffered either in quality 
or quantity. 

Similar opinion was expressed in 1908 
by Mr. A. T. Houldcraft, late Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent of the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 


The present writer, from his personal 


observations in large mechanical works 
both in [ndia and in Europe extending 
over a period of more than 20 years, is of 
opinion that Indian mechanics are second 
to none in skill and perseverance, and in 
fine work they are far more patient and 
artistic than any found in Modern Europe. 

It may sbe noted that the evfdeunce re- 
corded by the Royal Commission on the 
Railway Department, was taken from 
European or Anglo-Indian officials only: 
although written statements were submit- 
witsl by three Asiatic-Indians, vide items 1, 
9, and 10 of appendix viii, page 110 of 
volume xix of the Report, none of then 
was called before the Commission to give 
oral evidence. Even their written state- 
ments have not been embodied in the evi- 
dence. The whole of the evidence recorded 
in that volume is therefore one-sided and 
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casts vague and unfounded reflections 
against Indians which Indians were allow- 
ed no opportunity to refute. 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND SUBORDINATES 
FOR THE TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF STATE RAILWAY. a 


As already stated the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are that 


“A determined and immediate effort should be 
made to provide better educational opport unities in 
India, so:that it may become increasingly possible 
to recruit in that country (India) the staff nteded to 
meet all normal requirements.” 


Upon this the Hon’ble Sir Mahadev B. 
Chaubalin paragraph 19 of his separate 
minute (page 379 of the %Report) has 
remarked : 


“This recommendation has my full concurrence, 
and I only wish that the recommendations as re- 
gards these services be given effect in practice with 
the same sympathetic spirit in which they have bee 
conceived. The fear entertained as regards these 
services in the third group is that perhaps an indef- 
nite lengh of time may be taken in ‘Indianising’ 
them and that as they become India-recruited, Asiatic- 
Indians would not be selected for them in due pro- 
portion, and they may become like the present 
recruited-in-India services, in which as pointed out 
later, the proportion of Asiatic Indians to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians is only 23,8'2 and 63 per cent. 
in posts with salaries of Rs. 200 and above, Rs. 500 


and above, and Rs. 800 and above, respectively.” 


These fears are very well-founded, for 
has not the European and Anglo-Indian 
combination completely kept Asiatic- 
Indians, during the last 47 years, out of po 
appointments of Foremen mechanics whig y 
were ordered by the Secretary of State fol 
India in 1870 to be made entirely in India 
from among Asiatic-Iudians and Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians. : ; 

The recommendations of the Royal,Com- 
mission are for the superior officials, and 
apply with greater force to the subordinate 
staff as well. As regards the latter, a 
similar direction was received from the 
Secretary of State for India in 1870 and 
was circulated to the Local Governments 
and Administrations in Government of 
India P. W. D. Circular No. 35 dated 
29th June 1870 (See Supplement to the 
Gazette of India dated 28rd July 1870) 
in whigh the Government of India strongly 
impressed. on the superior officers of the 
Public Works Department, the great 
advantage “of endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to trąin the natives of thecountry 
in all those branches of handicraft that 
are necessarf to the construction and 
maintenance of railways.” It was pointed 
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out that every large work of the magni- 
tude of a railway or canal, and every 
shop in connection with such, forms 
a training school for artizans;,and from 
these, there is no doubt, that some suited 
for the position of foremen could be 
obtained.” To ensure this result it was 
expressly enjoined that “it will probably 
be necessary to attach a school to each 
large shop, which likely men should be 
encouraged to attend, and those that give 
promise of rising to the responsible position 
of foremen should be helped, and their 
practical knowledge supplemented with 
theoretical training and some instruction 
in drawing.’ “The success of the experi- 
ment,” added the Government of India, 
“will of course depend mainly on the tact 
and judgment and energy of the men at the 
head of the Shops; but His Exeellency jn 
“Council sees no reason to doubt the success- 
ful issue of the experiment, if the object is 
put before these supervisors as one to 
which the Government of India attaches 
much importance, and if the Local Govern- 
ments interest themselves in securing its 
accomplishment.” 

These orders were issued in the year 
1870, i.e., 47 years ago, but what do we 
find as a result of those orders? Not a 
single Asiatic-Indian has up to this time 
found a place in the list of Foremen 
Mechanics throughout the Indian Railways. 

echnical Schools with Drawing Classes 
‘ad Night Schools for general education of 
apprentices have been established in con- 
nection with the Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon workshops of all the principal 
railways in India since those orders were 
issued but almost all of them have been 
reserved exclusively for European or 
Anglo-Indian lads. 

From his personal knowledge the pre- 
sent writer gives an account of these 
schools on the Rajputana-Malwa State 
Railway which was worked by Govern- 
ment up to the end of 1884. He joined 
this Railway in 1880, when the schools of 
the above description were open in connec- 
Mion with its workshops at Ajmer. Pro- 
bably there was no intention in those days 
to exclude Asiatic-Indians but as Indian 
workmen employed in the shops were, and 
are still, mostly illiterate in English, they 
could not join those schools and classes. 
No attempt was, however, made to give 
any education to Indian boy§$ employed in 
the workshops ; in ffet they were treated 
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as work-peopile, not at all as apprentices. 
The technical school with Drawing Class 
and the Night School in connection with 
the Locomotive Workshops, to which 
European and Anglo-Indian apprentices 
ofthe Carriage and Wagon Shops were 
also admitted, have eventually become 
exclusive institutions for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indiauns only. 

About the year 1897, when the present 
writer was in the Head Office of the 
Carriage and Wagon Department at Ajmer, 
he persuaded the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent to open a Drawing class 
and a Night School for Indian apprentices 
at Jonesganj, on a small scale. After 
several years the Locomotive Superintend- 
ent also opened a small school for Indian 
boys of his shops, with lower rates of pay 
for Indian apprentices, viz., half of those 
which had been fixed for the Jonesganj 
class by the late Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent. After useful work stor 
19 years, the Jonesganj Drawing Class and 
Night School were closed in 1916. It gave 
instruction to 20—40 boys annually 
during its existence, and turned out some 
good mechanics, but it is a matter of 
regret that it has been closed. 

Probably other railways in India have 
recently started -for Indian apprentices 
such schools of a lower grade than those 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In such 
schools sons of illiterate workmen already 
employed in the Workshops are admitted, 
educated Indians are practically kept out 
by the low rates of wages offered.” While 
Anglo-Indian apprentices are on some of 
the railways allowed Rs. 20—25 per month 
to begin, with, rising by annual „increment 
to 50 per month in the fifth or final year 
of apprenticeship, Indians are allowed only 
4annas per day, about ks. 6-8-0 per month, 
in the first year, rising to 10 annas per 
day or about Rs. 16 per month in the fifth 
year. Afid the training given,to Indians 
is ofa lower grade, so that they cannot 
expéct to rise beyond the post ofa Mistry 
ot Carriage Examiner. Ofcourse there are 
a few exceptions where sympathetic officers 
in charge of Railway workshops haya 
taken educated Indians as apprentices in 
Worgshops and trained them with satis. 
factory results. One ‘of the apprentices 
who was a graduate of the Allahabad 
University, was trained in the Carriageand 
Wagon Workshop at, Ajmer, rose to the 
rank of an Assistant Electrical Foreman 
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on Rs. 275 per month. Since his premature 
death another Indian has taken his place. 
Another graduate of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity has been trained inthe Workshop 
Laboratory in connection with the Steel 
Foundry and is creditably working as an 
Analytical Chemist. Both these graduates 
were started at about Rs. 1-14 per day 
rising to Rs. 3-12 per day in the fifth year 
of their apprenticeship. [educated Indians 
be admitted on similar terms, there will 
be many willing to join, and the wishes of 
His Majesty’s Government expressed in 
1870 will be fully realised in a few years. 

The question now before the Railway 
Board and the Government of India is 
how to give practical effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 
As the noble wishes and instructions issued 
by the Government of India since 1870 
have been somehow nullified, it is doubly 
necessary to lay down the rules and orders 
in such a manner that there should be no 
loop-hole for evading them in future. The 
rules and orders now necessary are re- 
quired not only for the subordinate grades 
but also for the superior grades of the 
Locomotive and the Carriage and Wagon 
Departments ; including the Electrical and 
Signal Departments of all State Railways, 
whether wurked by the agency of Com- 
panies or by the direct agency of Govern- 
ment. 

The following proposals are submitted 
for their consideration :— 

(1) The technical schools at present 
established in connection with the Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon work- 
shops of State Railways worked by 
Government and by companies should be 
thrown’ optit to Indiangy as they ®are at 
present reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and the courses of instruction 
widened and raised, so as to provide 
classes both for thg superior and the 
subordinate grades of these Departments. 

(2) Uniform rules may be laid down 
for the admission of apprentices, Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
together with uniform scales of pay to be 
allowed to such apprentices during the 
Weriod of training. 

Both these questions should be considered 
by a committee of Railway officers With 
an equal number of representative Indians. 
These arrangements, as remarked by the 
Royal Commission, can be made without 
much expenditure, and ‘should be made 
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immediately so as to secure in due time an 
adequate number of officers from India 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
technical Departments. (Paragraphs 32 
and 35, pafges 23 and 27 of the Report). 

No educational qualification is given by 
the Commissioners for apprentice pupils 
to be taken in the Locomotive and Car- 
riage aud Wagon Workshops and Running 
Sheds for professional training up to the 
standard prescribed for direct recruitment. 
This standard is given in the case of re- 
cruits selected in England as follows :— 

i. Candidates for Loco Department must have 
had a good general and technical education, followed 
by at least three years’ training in the shops ofa 


railway and six months’ training id the Running 
Sheds and firing. 


ii. Candidates for the Carriage and Wagon De- 
partment must have served as pupils or apprentices 
in the Carriage and Wagon or Locomotive Shops of 
a railway or in the Carriage Works of a large rolling 
stock builder andin either case must have had in 
addition at least a year’s experience as outside 


assistant on a Railway. 

The Government of India will have to 
lay down the requisite qualifications 
which, it need hardly be repeated, should 
be of one uniform standard for all appren- 
tices, whether pure Asiatic-Indians or 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans. As the 
training of apprentices will take more 
than 334 years, it is desirable that the 
apprentices should begin asearly as pos- 
sible after they have acquired the necessary 
general and technical education. = 

The present writer consulted in June, 
1911, the late Mr. Robertson of the firm of 
the Government Consulting Engineers in 
London, Messrs. Rendel and Robertson, 
13-14 Dartmouth Street, London, who 
was good enough to say that the proper 
training for a Locomotive or Carriage and 
Wagon officer’s line takes about seven 
years, say from the age of 17 to 24, ie., 
3 years for the theoretical course in an 
institution like the Manchester School of 
Technology, and four years for practical 
training in a workshop. 

The {famous firm of Messrs. Vickers 
Limited takes paid apprentices for train- 
ing in their works at Barrow-in-Furness, 
between,gthe agesof15 and 18 years, 
selected by half-yearly examinations held 
in January and July of each year in the 
following subjects :— 


Arithmetic—-To Yulgar and Decimal Fractions; 
Mensuration of Plane Figures (including properties 
of triangles), and Capacities of Tanks and Vessels. 
Use of contracted methods, .* 
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Aigebra—Fundamental Rules; Simple equations 
and Problems producing same. 

Geometry—(Plaae)—Proper ties of Triangles, 
Circles, Rectilineal Figures. Simple Graphs. 

Geontetry—(Solid)——Principles of Elemqntary Pro- 
jection with Simple Sections and Side Elevations. 

All apprentices are advised to enrol 
themselves at the beginning of their ap- 
prenticeship as students in one of the local 
Evening Schools, or, if properly qualified, 
in the Technical School, and- to take one of 
the full courses of instruction set out in the 
prospectus issued by the Local Education- 
al Authority. Provided that satisfactory 
evidence is given of regular attendance 
throughout the session, such apprentices 
may, as vaca®cies arise, compete for entry 
into the Drawing office. 

The firm allows apprentices permission 
to attend a Technical College and count 
the time spent at the college (in no case 
’-xceeding two years), towards the com- 
pletion of their apprenticeship, which takes 
5 years from the date of commencement. 

The firm undertdkes to give such ap- 
prentices employment during college vaca- 
tion at rates of pay corresponding to the 
year of service, counting the years as con- 
tinuous; and allows prizes and scholar- 
ships to encourage the apprentices. 

If India were to adopt a similar course it 
would be proper to prescribe the matri- 
culation test for admission of apprentice 

upils for the superior grades of the techni- 
‘al Departments, and the middle school 
ist for the subordinate grades, 

The. political bodies of India have been 
requesting the Secretary of State for India 
to secure the admission of Indian students 
to the Workshops of those companies in 
England which supply stores for Indian 
requirements. But they seem never to have 
thought of the score of the central work- 
shops, besides the numerous district work- 
shops, existing in our own country, be- 
longing to our own State Railways, where 
technical training can be givento Indian 
students, only ifthe Government of India 
be asked to make the necessary arrange- 
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ments with the authorities of the Govern- 
ment and the companies entrusted with 
the working of the State property. The 
principal central workshops are established 
at the following places in the different 
provinces of India :— 


y TEP BENGAL. 
Lillooah (Calcutta) l 

2. Jamalpur t B. I. Railway, 

3. Kanchrapara E. D. Railway. 
BOMBAY, 

4. Parel B. B. & C.I. & G.ILP. Rys. 

5. Hubli M. & S. M, Railway 
MADRAS. 

6. Perambur M. & S. M. Railway. 

7. Negapatam S. 1. Railway. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH, 

8. Lucknow O. & R. Railway. 
9. Gorakhpur B. & N. W. Railway. 

10. Izatoagar R. & K. Railway. 


Li. Jhansi G. L. P. Railway, 
PANJAB, 
12. Lahore N. W. Railway. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER. 
13. Ajmer B. B. & C. I. Railway. 
l4. Jodhpur J. B. Railway. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
15. Kharagpur *B. N. Railway. 
16. Secunderabad N. G. S. Railway. 
KATHIAWAR. 
17. Bhavnagar. 


18. Pahartali 


ASSAM. 
A. B, Railway, 
BURMA. 


19. Insein Burmah Railways, 


These workshops may find a training 
ground for mechanics and Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers not only for the Indian 
railways but also for many other classes of 
industrial works for India. The attention of 
our Government and the leaders of the public 
is specially drawnto the facilities available 
in our own country, the control of which 
rests entirely with the Government of 
India. T'o make Irfdia self-suppdrting, the 
railway workshops, where wanting in 
up-to-date machinery, should be supplied 
with the best and latest equipment. 


© 
® CHANDRIKA PRASADA, 


Jonesganj, Ajmer. 
30th June, 1917. 
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THE EDITOR 


By Sır RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


e 
HILE my wife was alive I did not 
W pay much attention to Probha. 
As a matter of fact I thought a 
great deal more about Probha’s mother 
than I did of the child herself. 

At that time, my dealing with her was 
superficial, limited to a little petting, 
listening to her lisping chatter, and occa- 
sionally watching her laugh and play. 
As long 
to fondle her ; but as soon as it threatened 
to become unpleasant, I would surrender 
her to her mother with the greatest 
readiness. 

At last, on the yntimely death of my 
wife, the child dropped from her mother’s 
arms into mine, and I took her to my 
heart. i 

But it is difficult to say whether I con- 
sidered it more my duty to bring up the 
motherless child with redoubled care, than 
the daughter thought it her duty to take 
care of her wifeless father with an excess 

ofattention. At any rate itis a fact that, 
from the age of six, she began to assume 
the role of housekeeper. It was quite 
_ clear that this little girl constituted herself 
the sole guardian of her father. 

I smiled inwardly, but surrendered myself 
completely to her hands. I soon saw that 
the more inefficient and kelpless I was, the 
better pleased she bécame. I found that 
even if I took down my own clothes from 
the peg or went to get my own umbrella, 
she put on such an air of offended dignity 
that is was clear that she thought I had 
usurped he» right. Never before had she 
possessed such a perfect doll as she now 
had in her father, and so she took “the 
keenest pleasure in feeding him, dressing 
him, and even putting him to bed. Only 
aen I was teaching her the elements of 
Arithmetic, or the First Reader, had I the 
_ opportunity of summoning up my parental 
authority. : 

Every now and then the thought 
troubled me as to where I should be able 
to get enough money to provide her 
with a dowry fora suitable bridegroom. 


as it was agreeable to me, I used . 


Iwas giving her a good education, but 
what would happen if she fell into the 
hands of an ignorant fool ? 

I made up my mind toearn money. I 
was too old to get employment in a 
Government office, and I had not the 
influence to get work in a private one. 
After a good deal of thought, I decided 
that I would write books. 

If you make holes in a bamboo tube, 
ite will no longer hold either oil or 
water, in fact its power of receptivity 
is lost; but if you blow through it, then, 
without any expenditure, it will produce 
musical sounds. I felt quite sure that the 
man, who is not useful, can be ornamental, 
and he who is not productive in other 
fields can at least produce literature. 
Encouraged by this thought, I wrote a 
farce. People said it was good, and it was 
even acted on the stage. 

Once having taste of fame, I found 


“myself unable to stop pursuing it further. 


Days and days together I went on writing 
farces with an agony of determination. 

Probha would come with her smile? 
and remind me gently, ‘‘Father, it is time 
for you to take your bath.” 

And I would growlat her, “Go away, 
go away, can’t you see that I am busy 
now ? Don’t vex me.” 

The poor child would leave me 
unnoticed, with a face dark like alamp 
whose light has been suddenly blown 
out. 

I drove the maid-servants away, and 
beat the man-servants, and when beggars 
came and sang at my door I would get up 
and run after them with a stick. My 
room being by the side of the street, 
passersby would stop and ask me to telld 
them the way ; but I would request them 
to take the road to Jericho. No one took 
it into serious consideration, that I was 
engaged in writing a screaming farce. 

Yet I neven got money in the measure 
that I got fun,and fame. But that did 
not trouble mé, although in the meantime 
all the potential brideProoms were grow- 
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ing up for other brides, whose parents did 
not write farces. 
 Butjust then an excellent opportunity 
came my way. Thelandlord of a certain 
village, Jahirgram, started a fewspaper 
and sent a request that I would become 
its editor. I agreed to- take the post. 

For the first few days I wrote with 
such fire and zest, that people used to 
point at me when I went out into the 
street; and I began to feel around my 
forehead the presence of a halo of a brilli- 
ance of the first magnitude. 

Next to Jahirgram was the village of 
Ahirgram. Between the landlords of these 
two villages there was a constant rivalry 
and feud. There had beena time when 
they came to blows not infrequently. But 
now, since the magistrate had bound them 
both over to keep the peace, I took the 

_ place of the hired ruffians who used to att 
“for one of the rivals. Every one said that 
I lived up to the dignity of my position. 

My writings were so strong and fiery 
that Ahirgram could no longer hold up 
its head. I blackened with my ink the 
whole of their ancient clan and family. 

All this time I had the comfortable 
feeling of being pleased with myself. I even 
became ° fat. My face beamed with the 
exhilaration of a successful man of genius. 
I admired my own delightful ingenuity of 
insinuation when at some excruciating 
satire of mine,-directed against the ances- 

Ry of Ahirgram, the whole of Jahirgram 
‘would burst its sides with laughter like an 
sOver-ripe melon. I enjoyed myself tho- 
roughly. 

But at last Ahirgram started a news- 
paper. What it published was starkly 
naked, withouta shred of literary urba- 
nity. Thelanguage it used was of such 
undiluted colloquialism that every letter 
seemed to screamin one’s face. The conse- 
quence was that the inhabitants of both 
villages clearly understood its meaning. 

But I was hampered in my style by my 
sense of decency, my subtlety of sarcasm 
very often made only a feeble impression 

Kipon the power of understanding of both 
my friends and my enemies. 

The result was that even when “I deci- 
dedly won inthis war of ihfamy my 
readers were not aware of my victory. 
At last in desperation I wrote a sermon 
on the necessity of good taste in literature, 
~—but found that I had matie a fatal mis- 
take. For things éhat are solemn offer 
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moe surface for ridicule than things that 
are truly ridiculous. And therefore my 
effort at the moral betterment of my fellow 
beings had the opposite effect to what I 
had intended. 

My employer ceased to show me such 
attention as he had done. The honour to 
which I had grown accustomed dwindled 
and its quality became poor. When I went 
out into the street*people did not go out of 
their way to carry the memory ofa word 
with me. It even got to the point of frivo- 
lous familiarity in their behavior towards 
me—such as slapping my shoulders witha 
laugh and giving me nicknames. 

In the meantime my admirers had quite 
forgotten the farces which had made me 
famous. ‘I felt as if I was a burnt-out 
match which had become charred to its 
very end. 

My mind became so depressed that no 
matter how I racked my brains, I was un- 
able to write one line. [ seemed to have 
lost all zest for life. 

Probha had now grown afraid of me. 
She would not venture to come to me 
unless summoned. She had come to under- 
stand that a commonplace doll is a far 
better companion than a genius of a father 
who writes comic pieces. 

One day I saw that the Ahirgram news- 
paper, leaving my employer alone for 
once, had directed its attack on me. Some 
very ugly imputations had been used 
against myself. One by one all my friends 
and acquaintances came and read to me 
the spiciest bits, laughing heartily. Some 
of them said, that however one might 
disagree with the subject matter, it could 
not be denied that it was cleverly written. 
In the cOurse of tfe day at I¢a&8t twenty 

“people came and said the same thing with 
slight variations to break its monotony. 

In front of my house there is a small 
garden. I was walking therein the even- 
ing witk a mind distracted, with pain. 
When the birds had returned to their nests 
and, instantly surrendered themselves to 
the peace of the evening, Iunderstood quite 
clearly that amongst the birds at any rate 
there were no writers of journalism, nor 
did they hold discussions on good taste. T 

e I was thinking only of one thing, name- 
ly What answer I could make. The dis- 
advantage of politeness is that it is not 
intelligible to all classes of people. So I 
had decided that my answer must be given 
in the same strain as the attack. I was 
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not going to allow myselfto acknowledge 
defeat. 

Just as I had come to this conclusion a 
well-known voice came softly through the 
darkness of the evening, and immediately 
afterwards I felt a soft warm touch in the 
palm of my hand. I was so distracted and 
absentminded that even though that voice 
and touch were familiar to me, I did not 
realise that I knew thert. | 

But the next moment when they had 
left me, the voice sounded in my ear, and 
the memory of the touch became living. 
My child had slowly come near to me once 
more and had whispered in my ear, 
“Father,” but not getting any answer she 
had lifted my right hand and with it 
had gently stroked her forehead, and then 
silently gone back into the house. 

For a long time Probha had not called 
me like that, nor carressed me with such 
freedom. Thereforeit was that to-day at 
the touch of her love my heart suddenly 
began to yearn for her. 

Going back to thé house a little later I 
saw that Probha was lying on her bed. 
Her eyes were half-closed and she seemed 
to bein pain. She lay like a flower which 
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es dropped on the dust at the end of the 
ay. 

Putting my hand on her forehead I 

ound that she was feverish, her breath 
was hot,*and her pulse was throbbing. 

I realised that the poor child, feeling 
the first symptoms of fever, had come with 
her thirsty heart to get her father’s love 
aud caresses, while he was trying to think 
of some:stinging reply to send to the news- 
paper. 

I sat beside her. The child, without 
speaking a word, took my hand between 
her two fever-heated palms and laid it 
upon her forehead, lying quite still. 

All the numbers of the Jahiygram papers 
which I had in the house, I burnt to ashes. 
I wrote no answer to the attack. Never 
had I felt such joy as I did when I thus 
acknowledged defeat. 

* Thad taken the child to my arms when 
her mother had died, and now, having 
cremated this rival of her mother, again 
I took her to my heart. 


Translated by 


W. W. PEARSON, WITH THE HELP AND 
REVISION OF THE AUTHOR. 
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CHILD-STUDY IN INDIA 


Í HILE discussing the stages of growth 
W „of a child from infancy to maturity 

witt the Teachers of the “Brahmo 

Balika Shikshalaya, preparatory to the 
determination of methods of teaching 
suited to children of various ages, I felt 
the need of facts and figures about the 
growth ang development of our*children. 
I sought in vain for hght on the subject 
from various quarters. Beyond ae few 
stray data collected at irregular intervals 
and scattered over fewer publications on 
„medical jurisprudence and ethnographic 
survey, there is practically speaking very 
little information available. Even these 
data are of no nse to the present problem 
as they mostly relate to adults and not to 
children. I remember to have read the result 
of a survey made by Dr. Ramaswamy 
Iyenger of Mysore of the eye-sight of 


college students in 1902. He visited 
almost all the big towns of India having 
a number. of colleges and examined the 
students thereof. His report made a 
serious revelation about defective eyesight 
in general, and the prevalence of myopia 
in particular, among our students. I am 
told some investigation as to the eyesight 
of school children has- been made in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Panjab, with 
what results I am unfortunately not 
aware of. One of the objects ofthe Bengal 
Social Service League is the medical inspec- 
tion of school children ; it would be well 
to know What progress has been made by 
the League in this direction. IfI am not 
wrongly informed there are a few workers 
carrying on some research on these lines 
individually. *It is high time for a united 
effort to be made with a definite object in 
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view, so that the work may be carried on 
regularly and to which the canons of 
scientific research can be fully applied. 


Students of child psycholegy know 
well what tremendous attempts have been 
and are being made inthe United Kingddém, 
the United States, France, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan, through child- 
study societies and Universities, to 
determine the laws of growth and deve- 
lopment of normal children to single out 
' the deficient ones, to separate the idiotic 
and the neurasthenic, with a view to 
providing for’ the proper up-bringing of 
each class, thereby saving from going to 
sheer was much available resources 
and human material to the real conserva- 
tion of nationa: assets in men and money. 
Has India such a plethora of children that 
she can afford to lose any number year 
after year by death and deterioration in 
mind and body? Such loss India has to 
suffer so long as a determined effort be not 
made,to collect all possible facts—physical 
and mental including moral—about child-- 
ren by the application of practical tests 
that can stand the searchlight of scientific 
doubt. ` These facts are then to be formu- 
_lated iy such a way that they may be 
of use to all those engaged in the solution 
of all problems, scientific or practical, 
relating to child life in this country. I 
am here tempted to cite an instance of 
very practical value. A son of mine then 
about 12 years old, began to grow 
alarmingly dull about the end of 19135. 
He wasalialong known to be a bright boy 
and could do much work in connection 
with his education by himself. Suddenly his 
face lost its glow and he grew short of 
hearing. It at once struck me that some- 
thing was wrong with his nose and 
throat; I suspected the growth of ade- 
noids. He was sent toan expert surgeon 
whose careful examination confirmed my 
Suspicion. A month’s treatment cured 
him of the obstruction, and he again 
grew as brightas ever. Now it must be 
within the experience of many parents and 
` teachers that intelligent boys suddenly 
develop signs of stupidity resulting in dull 
looks, bad memory and tardy response. 
Unfortunate children ; how many had been 
taken to task, rebuked, abused and even 
caned fora fault over the creation and 
continuance as wellastheremoval of which 
they had absolutely no control! Our much 
boasted common sefise, not trajned in the 
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science of child life, failed to localise the 
defect, much less to put its finger on the 
real plague spot, but did notall the same 
fail to make life miserable to the poor 
children. One instance will, I am sure, 
suficeto call up many in the minds of 
many fathers and teachers. We owe it to 
our children to make their lives happy—their 
legitimate right--and not heap miseries 
upon their budding lives that are preven- 
table. 

This brings me to the various points of 
view from which child life should be 
studied. People take to this study for 
many reasons. Many sciences stand in 
need of facts and figures relating to child- 
ren to substantiate their claims as science. 
How was speech originated ? what was 
the course ofits development ? These are 
questions which interest the philologist ; 
and he can solve them better by a study of 
the development of speech in the child. 
How did primitive man unashamed of his 
nakedness, revelling in his tattooings and 
crowns of peacock’s feathers—come to be 
the civilised man of the present times ? In 
asearch for facts the anthropologist not 
only visits the aboriginal inhabitants of 
many countries now hiding themselves in 
mountain fastnesses, but studies the child 
also, since the child does, as the evolution- 
ist say, repeat in his growth the history 
of the race. Weinay or may not feel 
interested in the progress of these sciences. 
But there are aspects of child life which 
have a very important bearing upon 
practical questions. Those who have the 
welfare of the children themselves dear to 
their heart must welcome all attempts at 
getting,to the rgot of child, life.. Social 
reform, in the true sense of the expression, 
has much to do with children. Only the 
other day the Health Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation revealed, in his 
report on the vital statistics of the city, 
the appalling rate of infantile mortality. 


`“ It would not be wide of the mark to say 


that about 400 infants in every thousand 
cease to breathe within a year of drawing 
their first breath. The rapid advance of 
industrialism in this country and ihe 
spread of the smoking habit no less require 
fie decping of a sharp look-out on child 
lite as affected by these factors. The sub- 
ject is no less important to doctors who 
have begun to discover the fact that 
children require a treatment quite separate 
from what adults stand in need of, since 
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their diseases differ both in kind and degree 
from those of adults. Medical science now 
beasts of an extensive literature on 
diseases of children, showing the impor- 
tance of the subject. We have now got 
expert medical practitioners divided not 
into physicians and surgeons generally, 
but mto surgeons, physicians, obstetri- 
cians, experts in eye-djseases, ear-affec- 
tions, lung troubles, intestinal disorders, 
wand children’s diseases. The teacher, who 
‘realises his calling, has, even more than 
the doctor, the need of thorough know- 
ledge of child life. If he possesses but 
fair acquaintance with the subject, he may 
be instrumental in saving much child-life 
from being a permanent burden upon 
and a halter round the neck of society. 
Next to parents or guardians with 
whom children live, teachers alone can 
claim to have most of the opportunities 
afforded them to make or mar the nation 
of to-morrow. Nay, it may safely be as- 
serted that in these days of hard struggle 
for existence, fathers or guardians have 
but little time left them after the day’s 
work to look after their children or wards. 
The duty of taking note of ill health or 
steady growth, formation of good habit 
or bad habit, of school children mainly 
devolves upon teachers. And in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the 
laws of growth and development, mental 
and physical, of children, the teachers, are 
in the proverbial position of the blind 
leading the blind. Then again, since 
education does not aim so much at 
imparting instruction in various subjects, 
as at assisting in the healthy development 
of- the mind, a true kyowledge eof the 
normal course of mental development 
of children with the instincts that blossom, 
ripen and pass into higher phases after 
enlarging the mind and widening the 
vision, is the very *sine qua nop of a 
teacher’s qualifications. All critics of the 
present-day education given in our schools 
and colleges do not fail to hit hard One 
feature of it, more properly the absence of 
it. They deplore that no arrangement is 
amale in our educational institutions to 
impart moral and religious instruction, 
Some attempt is here and there being 
made to .remove this defect. The danger 
that may soon face us will perhaps take 
the shape of swinging the pendulum too 
much to the other extreme. This problem, 
too, cannot be solved so losg as wedo 
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not very definitely know how, when and 
in what environments the moral and the 
religious sense take their birth, progress 
and blossom into a happy spiritual, 
life or for want of timely and sufficient 
notrishment fade away and rinkle intoa. 
hardy thorn that pricks all around. The 
moral and religious instructor has no less 
need of the saving grace of child psycho- 
logy if he is to fulfil his mission to the full 
satisfaction of his conscience and fears to 
stand guilty in the eyes of God and man. 
One aspect I have not touched above. 
Doctors will, I am sure, bear me out that 
the normal temperature of many Indian 
children is not 98°4, the figue given in 
books on physiology, and that the dose 
of medicine given ordinarily to an 
European does not suit an Indian of the 
same age. A few days ago some statistics 
were collected about the height and weight 
of some children of different ages. On a 
rough comparison with such figures relating 
to British children; it is found that many of 
the children -fall below even the average 
height and weight of their British cousins. 

Enough has, I hope, been said above to 
emphasise the need of a thorough study of 
child-life in this country, if we earnestly . 
mean to ensure the bodily health as well 
as the mental and moral progress of our 
children. These may be and are misfit 
schools and even misfit homes, but no 
child born can be called misfit. He hasa 
legitimate right to be so brought up as to 
be able in due time to earn his bread, to 
share in the culture of the race and to 
advance the cause of humanity. Such a 
course may become possible if care be 
‘taken to study each child so as to know 
his powers and possibilities and formu- 
late his scheme of education accordingly. 
The welfare of our children may only 
truly “be secured if we can devise proper 
methods of training normal children on the 


‘one hand and special methods for the 


defective according to the nature of their 
particular deficiencies on the other. As 
noted above there are also periods of 
dullness and stupidity for even normal : 
childrens when they require to be kindly 
handled mpre as persons suffering from 
some disease and not to be harshly treated 
as guilty of some serious offence. The need 
of the momen#is then some arrangement 
fora regular examination of children of 
all ages, and, “if possible, of every child, 
from infancy to maturity. If facilities can 
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The author has shown in an exhaustive way the 
means of the interpretation of the Vedas. His refer- 
¿aces are correct and there is considerable scholarship 
evinced in the book, even though most of the views 
of the author may not be accepted by other scholars. 
Mr. Chandramani has considerable insight into Sans- 
krit and Pali, and it is a pleasure to peruse his 
discussions and the grammatical dissertations which 
he gives. The book will no doubt be of priceless 
value to them who take interest in the Vedas, It is 
nicely printed and the language of the publication is 

_ very good, s 


NAMASTAI PRACHAR, ġy Pandit Santaram 
Vaidratna Vaidyabhuskan, anager, Mangal 
Aushadhalaya, Moga (Punjab) and to be had of 

Aim. Royal &vo. pp. go. Price as. 2, 


This is a nice little thesis on the use of the word 
“namastai,’’ and the subject has been approached 
from all its aspects, several quotations and illustra. 
tions having heen given. The way in which the 
author shows how the term can be applied to females 
as well and his reference to the veneration in which 
females have been held in India, will form an interest- 
ing reading. Altogether thereis much new matter in 
the book and it will repay perusal in many ways. 
The get-up is nice. We commend the intelligent 
treatment of the subject on the part of the author. 


SHIKSHA SUDHAR, by Adv. Kashinath, Manager, 
Marwart Vidyalaya, Cawnpore and published by 
the ‘‘Prakash Pustakalaya,’’ Filkhana Bazar, 
Cawnpore, Crown Svo. pp. 139. Price as. 8. 


The author has had considerable experience in the 
supervision and inspection of schools and the book 
as a result contains very succinct and useful hints on 
the art of teaching. It appears that the suggestions 
of the author have not only been compiled from other 
books on pedagogy: they have rather proceeded from 
the conclusions the author has himself arrived at and 
verified. The book has been sub-divided into various 
convenient headings and what has been summed up 
in it may well form a very handy book of reference 
for the Vernacular teachers anywhere. The merit of 
the book is its precision and in a book of this type, 
the author has very wisely. avoided discussions on 
controversial subjects. The book has got much 
practical valut ‘and is better Tn this respect than 
other books of its category. 


SHANTIDHARMA, by Afr. Gulab Rai, M.A., and 
published by Kumar Devendra Prasad, The Central 
Jaina Publishing, House, eArrah, Crown 8vo. pp. 

"i : + 
49, * Price=——as. b. 


,This is a very well-written original publication 
and its subject is how a man can have peace of mind. 
The treatment of the subject is very lucid and even 
when dealing with philosophical points, the author 
has made himself thoroughly intelligible, to even a 
: nermmof the simplestlintelligence. The author attaches 
supreme importance to self-realisation, but to him, 
this attribute means much more than what js gom- 
monly understood by it. Selfrealisation has to be 
understood by the author in connection with the 
whole universe. There is uo dullnes or terseness 
about the book and the whole of it reads as pleasant 
as a novel, 'As to the get-yp of the book, we may 
say that the publisher has made a speciality in 
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neatness in this matter; and we have always found 
his publications very attractive. In passing we can 
find many principles of Jainism in the book. 


BHARATV@RSHA Kar Livar Swarajya dy Mr. 
Vainktaisha Narayan Tiwari and published by the 
Bharat-Saivak-Samiti, 6, Bank: Road, Allahabad. 
Crown Svo. pp. 123. Price as. 6. 


This is a very timely book and will serve very well 
to educate public opinion on the question of Selt- 
Government and Home Rule. It will combat and 
diive away mostof the erroneous views on the 
subject. The original book in English of which the 
publication under review is a translation, was writ- 
ten by the Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and it has been 
very well received, It has been translated into 
Marathi, Guzeratiand Urdu as well, and everywhere 
itis bound to be welcome. All thatecan be said on 
the subject has been said by the author. The most 
popular scheme for Home Rule has been drawn up, 
objections to the same have been critically examined 
and proved to be deceptive. It has been graphically 
shown that the Indian people are now fit for selt- 
govérnment and the plea of those who oppose the ` 
movement by saying that the time has not yet come, 
has been thoroughly exposed. The exposition of the 
subject is very lucid and the book may be distributed 
broadcast and read by all grades of people. 


SHREERAMNAMAMRITA, compiled by Mr. Har- 
mukhrat Chhavchhoria and published by Messrs. 
Dwarkadas Kedarbaks Bhakt, 4 Chinipatti, Cal- 
culla, Crown Svo. pp. 215. 


We reviewed this book some time ago-and said 
that by those Vaishnavas who should be religiously 
disposed, this book would be found interesting. 
Something more has been added in the new edition. 
A very large number of quotations in Sanskrit and 
Hindi from various sources on the subject of Shree- 
rama and His sacred name have been incorporated, 
which would no doubt furnish very interesting read- 
ing. The book is printed very nicely. No price is 
mentioned as to the book and I think it can be got 
from the publisher by deserving people, for the asking. 


Praim VILAS, ediled by Shree Swami Mitrasen 
Jee Maharaj and published by the Praim Vilas 
Press, Gujranwalla (Punjab). Foolscap quarto, 
pp. 32. 

This is a journal, the annual subscription of which 
is Rs, 1-4-0. Itcontains articles and poems on reli- 
gious subjects, some of which are very nice indeed, so 
far as their subject and treatment are concerned. But 
we regret to say that there are many mistakes of 
idiom and spelling in them: and as to this, we would 
advise the publishers to have the issues revised by 
some competent man before publication, 


M.S. 


‘ SANSKRIT. 


GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES edited under the 
supervision of the curator of State Libraries, Baroda, 
No. I. Kavyamimansd of Raja-Shekhara, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. No. II. Narandrayandnanda 
with Introduction dud Appendices, Edited by C. D. 
Dalal M A, Librarian, -Central Library, and R. 
Anantakrishna Shastry, Central Library. Published 
winder the Pi of éke Government of His 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Highness the Mahavaja Gaekwad 
Central Library, Baroda. 


Of all the Native States now marching apace ina 
flourishing condition Mysore ig the firsg that took 
the lead to rescue the Sanskrit and other Oriental 
works from their deplorable obscurity by issuing the 
Government Oriental Series (Bibliotheca Sanskrita). 
It has been followed by the Government of Trivan- 
dram under the authority of which the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series has been started there. And now we 
are very glad to notice that the Gaekwad’s Govern- 
ment, too, which is much more advanced and liberal 
in diffusing education in its various branches among 
the people than the members of the bureaucracy 
in India, has presented us, as was naturally expected 
from it, the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The object 
of starting the series is to publish init old and rare 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and old Gujrat: MSS. 
from Gujrat an@ specially from the famous Jain 
Bhandars at Pattan in the Baroda State, and thus 
bring to light the valuable ancient literature that is 
now lying in obscurity. 

Kavyamimansa that forms the first issue of the 
pics is by Rajashekhara, a well-known figure ia 
FSanskrit literature. He was renowned as a Kari- 
raja, the true significance of which word was 
unfortunately Jost to us hitherto, but it is in 
the work that lies before us one can find it 
mentioned clearly. In defining various sorts of 
poets and different stages of poetical skill Raja~ 
shekhara says that that poet is called a Kaviraja 


whois free wart in different languages, different 
compositions H4f and different feelings or sentiments 
W. A Kaviraja is greater than a Mahakavi, who is, 
according to him, well versed in composing cither in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit (@tsaatnaed vata: a agrafi; 


p.19). Vishvanatha, the author of Sahityadarpana, was 
also a Kaviraja, and asis evident from his work, he 
was well versed in not less than eighteen languages 


*( seremaTet-arefrarfatt-warg ), and an author of 


various poetical werks. 

Kavyamimansa, as the very name implies, isa 
work on the theory of poetry and is divided into 
eighteen books and describes poets and their poetries 
in their various aspects discussing the subject by 
mentioning profusely the views of several aurhorities 
thereon and quoting in way of illustration a number 
of stanzas from books of well-known authors. That 
the accomplished wife of Rajashekhara, Avantisundari, 
whose well ager be are to be found in Sanskrit 
anthologies, was hot only a poetess, but also an 
accepted authority in Rhetoricis evidentfrom the fact 
that her views have been quoted by our author in his 
present work, f; . 

_ In the book X Rajashékhara drawsa very lively 
picture of an ideal poet describing how beautiful 
Should be a residence for him, how he should conduct 
his daily life and how he is to think of his own merit 
and ability... His advices to a poet are very®interes- 
ting. Hesays that a poet should not recite his new 
poem before only one person, for should the latter 
claim it as his own composition by which witness 
would he defeat bim ? Nor should he think too much 
of his own production, for parti@lity transposes 
merits and defects. He should notalso be proud, for 
even a shade of pride destroys all d#ccomplishments. 
He should have his work enamnined by others, for it is 
generally said that an ane Bena see Ghat sees an 


of Baroda. 
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indifferent person. He further advises that when a 
work is complete several copies of it should be made, 
for there are many dangers for its destruction, such 
as fire, water, sale, gift, leaving of a country, etc. 
There are also other causes of the utter lossof a work, 
viz., the perplexing or confusion of the author arising 
from thinking—"T shall finish it again,’ “I shall 
embelish it again according to the strict rules,” “I 
shall consider it with my friends.” Calamity upona 
kingdom is also a cause thereof. 

As to the poetic gift o§a woman Rajashekhara says 
that like men women too, may become poets, for 
it is nothing but the soul with which accomplishment 
is connected andit has nothing to dowith distinc- 
tion of sex. There were he says, and still are several 
women well conversant with Shastras and endowed 
with poetic gift. — : 

A living poet is not generally so appreciated or 
respected as he should he and so Rajashekhara says 
that owing only tothe ill report from the people a 
poet should not look down upon himself for ‘they can 


not be held by a hook’ farga and it is he 


himself who can rightly judge how he himself is. When 
a poet is dead his wise sayings are sung by people, a 
poet of a foreign country is also praised, but that poet 
who is present, is treated with contempt, although he 
may bea very great one. For, the poem of a living 
poet, the beauty ofa virtuous high-born wife and the 
knowlege of a family physicsan are scarcely agreeable 
to a person. 

In book XVII, Rajashekhara gives a comprehensive 
survey of the ancient geography of India. It is also 
known from this book ( p. 98) that he has written a 
separate volume on Geography named Bhuvanakosha. 

One intending to understand the theory of poetry 
should read the book under notice. The present edition 
of Kavyamiinansa is an excellent one. But we have 
strongly felt the want ofan alphabetical index of 
subjects. Most of the verses quoted in the book remain 
untraced, yet the list of those which have been traced 
in the notice would prove useful. Wethink a list of 
peculiar words with which the book is abounding 
Should have also been added for the benefit of the 
students in our Sanskrit pathashalas who generally 
do not know English. The istroduction might have 
been written in Sanskrit too, as in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. The Indian editors of Sanskrit books 
should not forget the requirements of our poor Sans- 
krita Vidyatthins. e ae 6° g 


The second work of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
is Naranarayanananda of Vastupal, “who with his 
valour and statesmanship extended and strengthened 
the power of king Viradhavala (of Gujrat, 14th 
century, A.D, ).?” He is howeyer better known tous by 
his numerows public works and specially the temples 
on mount Abu. His tolerance and cosm8politanism are 
proverbial. He favoured all creeds and sects and even 
built fhosques for Mahomedans............. Vastupala’s life 
can be viewed from four different standpoints. (1) 
as a minister, (2) as a warrior, (3) as a philanthropist 
and builder of public places and temples, and (4) asa 
patron of poets and himself a poet. The extracts. 
given in Appendix IIL “amply illustrate his great 
lib@rty towards poets,” and ‘'so he was called Laghu 
(or yotinger) Bhojaraja.” As a great poet and patron 
of poets he is praised in a number Of Sanskrit works 
and his verses are to be found in extant anthologies, 
Much can be known of Vastupala in Hanmmira-mada: 
mardana and Vasautavilasa to be issued in this 
series. 


His present work, Naranarayanananda (lit. the 


kaai 
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pleasure of Nara, i.e. Arjuna, and Narayana, ie., Shri- 
krishna) is a mahakavya divided into I6 cantos the 
last of them being a mere appendix which describes 
the glorification of the family ofthe poet who seems 
to bea Jaina by religion. The main subject of the 
book is the enjoyment of Arjuna and Shrikrishna on 
the Raivata mountain (Girnar) and the former’s 


marriage with Subhadra by forcibly taking her away - 


and consequently defeating the army sent by Baladeva 
for her rescue. But notless than three-fourth of the work 
has entirely been devoted to the description of the po- 
pular things in Sanskrit kavyasat large, such asa city, 
a king, a king’s court, the defferent seasons, the rising 
and setting of the sun and the moon, the drinking of 
wine, and so on. The present work appears to be ra- 
ther a descriptive one thanacreative of any character. 
Yet the style and the language are excellent, and the 
verses which are full of figures of speech are really very 
charming. We have noticed in the book some peculiar 
words which though found in later lexicons, are not 


generally used by poets, viz., BAT for an. owl (? pro- 
bably connected to ST A XUL 51), faee for fage 
hair (V. 21, VI, 14), gfat for q@ie air (V1.37), Bat 
for afeat a woman, and WAskaT meaning splendour, 
from sae (V. 35, XII. 61). 


Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 
GUJARATI. 


HAMASHIR KE SHAMSHAR, by Mashrek (Sohrab 
Sheheriyar Irani, of Bombay), printed at the Union 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Thick cardboard, 
bp. 336. Price Re. 1-8-0. (1974). 


“‘Mashrek” is an Irani by birth, and Gujarati is an 
acquired language to him, but he has written this 
novel, like many others of his books, in that easy, 
chatty style, which a Parsi, born and bred in 
Gujarat would do. He is a humorous writer too, 
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and his humour peeps out here and there, in this 
novel, much to the relief of the reader. 


HRIDAYA PRADIP 07 THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL, 
published ly Shah Motilal Muljibhai, Hon, Secre- 
tary of the Vriddhi Chandrajee Jain Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, printed at the Saraswati Printing Press, 
Bhavnagar, Paper cover, pp. 74. Price o-6-0. 
(7977). : 

This book is written in Sanskrit, and advocates 
views which are founded on Jain philosophy and 
metaphysics. The publication of the Sanskrit Text, 
with its translation into Gujarati and English, to- 
gether with short notes and explanations in English, 
is calculated to make it useful to those who want to 
eae acquainted with this branch of Jain Liter- 
ature. 


K. M. J. 
URDU, 


MARZE TAASOUB KA MUJARRAB ILAJ, by A 

atyadhariji and published by Babu Divanchand, 
Proprietor, Book Depot, T. C. Gujrati, Lahore, 
Demy vo. pp. 88. Price as. 6. 


This book has been written with considerable 
pains. The author has tried to show that the feel- 
ing between the Hindus and the Mosalmans in the 
Mahomedan age was not so strained, as is often 
supposed. By-the-bye be shows thatthe feelings 
among the followers of other religions were also not 
so strained. In proof of this, he has quoted a large 
number of true incidents ; indeed his bodk may be 
said to be a collection of these stories which are at 
the same time very readable. We must say that 
the book will amply repay perusal. The style is very 
nice and the suggestions and views of the author here 
and there are thoughtful. We have nothing to say 
against the get up of the book. M. S. 








COM MENT AND CRITICISM 


Competition fọr Public Service. 


“The Goversment of India, on the strength of this 
letter, refused to let the ‘Senior Economist’ sit for 
the Examination and the result was that a4 the 
three posts in 1916 went to-—let us call them Bur- 
mans— who already fill 90 per cent. of the higher 
posts in the Finance Department. This is what Sir 
- William Meyer gets as his money’s worth.” This is 
how you wind up your note on ‘Competition for 
Public Service’, in the July issue of the M. R. Itgis 
indeed, an extremely deplorable thing that the eenior 
Economist of the Calcutta University should have 
been refused nomination on account of the ridiculous 
plea that his brother had been interned on suspicion 
without trial and that by such tricks the Department 
should have been deprived of the best talent of the 
country. But, I really doubt -whether the results 


would have been different even if the ‘senior economist’ 
had competed. The academic record of the two 
(not three) Madrassi (ie. Burman) gentlemen, who 
got the first two places last year, has been uniformly 
and dazzlingly brilliant and I am only sorry that 
their comparative merits were not put to the test. 
Although itis obviously an exaggeration to say 
that the Madrasees are holding 90°/, of the enrolled 
appointigents, it is clear that they have, in recent 
years, been showing what stuff they are made of. 
Ifitis a question of favouritism, the Madrasee 
Brahmins would not have a dog's chance for nomina- 
tion by the Local Government as against the 
Mohammedan and Indian Xian graduates. The fact 
of the matter is that, generally, the best graduates 
of the year are nqmtnated by thé Local administra- 
tions and I cannot believe that year after year, 
by some unfair dealings, «Me best graduates of the 
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other Universities are deliberately keptout, in order 
to give chance to the Madrasees, who already hold, 
according to you 90°/, of the higher posts of the 
Department. Asto Sir William having his money’s 
worth, I know something about that, being myself 
a member of the Subordinate Accounts Service. The 
Madrasee Members of the Indian Finance Department 
from Prof. Raman downwards, have one and all 
of them earned excellent records for efficiency and the 
Government of India know that they form not the 
least part of the ornaments of the Department. We 
are all Indians first, and it would have been far 
worthier of you to have prorated about the gross 
injustice of the particular case than to insinuate that 
the winners from a certain province have been 
allowed to enter the Department surreptitiously by 
the back door and not in fair fight. 


S. R, Krishna. 
eo ; 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. S. R. Krishna may rest assured that in 
whatever we write or publish, itis never our object 
to make any insinuation against any section of our 
countrymen, We, however, thank him for drawidg 
" our attention to the matter, and are sorry that the 
wording of the note he has criticised should have 
been, rightly or wrongly, open to the canstruction he 


has put upon it. 
Editor, The Modern Review. 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 


In the April number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, formerly of 
the Archaeglogical Survey of India, has published 
some very interesting remarks about certain bas- 
reliefs in the temple at Borobudurin Java. Some of 
these have hitherto been paraded before the public as 
Indian ships sailing to Java bearing on board Indian 
adventurers proceeding to colonise Java. These 
identifications have met with geuveral pie arr both 

,in India and abroad, and photographs of these have 
been published in Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji's 
History of Indian Shipping and Professor H. G. 
Rawlinson’s Intercourse between India and the 
Western World. In Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
these bas-reliefs from Borobudur have been reproduced 
many times. .The cover of the book bears an im- 
pression of a part of one of these in which we find a 
ship under full sail. Besides this, seven photographs 
have been published as full page illustrations labelled 
“Indian Adventurers sailing out to Colonise Java.” 
After the publication of this work,I have often asked 
my renowned friend about the authenticity of such 
descriptions and have been informed by him that his 
authority was Mr. E. B. Havell’s work on Indian 
Sculptures and Paintings. The bas-reliefs on the 
stupa of Borobudur being religious in nature, one 
cannot expect scenes representing “Indian Adventurers 
"sailing out to Colonise Java.” Mr. Havell has done 
agood deal to popularise Indian -paintigg and 
sculpture both in Europeandin America, and his works 
have met with a good reception, but # must be 
admitted that his conclusions on these subjects 
should be accepted with very great caution. I have 
always regarded Mr. Havell’s and Dg. Radhakumud 
Mookerji’s opinion about -these bas-reliefs from 
Borobudur with suspicion, but as*Il,have not been 
able to come to any satisfactory conclusion about 
them I refrained from makhag any remark on the 
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subject in print. Recently it has been proved by Dr. 
Vogel in his. article on “Two Notes on Javanese 
Archaeology,” Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, 
April, 1917, that the bas-reliefs of Borobudur which 
illustrate the works of Messrs. Havell, Rawlinson 
and Mookerji cannot have any connection with the 
colonization of Java by Indian adventurers. This 
identification of these bas-reliefs is due to Mr. Havell, 
I am not aware of the -method followed by Mr. 
Havell, according to which he arrived at such a 
conclusion. I believe amy one whois aware of the 
nature of a Buddhist stupa would have hesitated to 
publish such a statement. The structure at Boro: 
budur is a stupa. Iu a Buddhist stupa one expects a 
hemispherical mound either on a platform or ona 
cylindrical drum, In certain cases only the lower 
part of the hemisphere or the body of the cylinder 
is covered with bas-reliefs. Stupas that have been 
discovered up to date in known oriental journals 
bear representations of Jatakas and the life story 
of Gautama Buddha. Nobody has hitherto found 
secular or historical scenes in the bas-reliefs, on the 
body of a Buddhist stupa or on the railing around 
it. Mr. Havell’s statement about the identification 
of these bas-reliefs on the Borobudur stupa as repre- 
sentations of ‘Indian Adventurers sailing out to 
colonise Java” was met with a considerable degree 
of scepticism, The scholars refrained from making 
any destructive criticism as they could not at the 
same time produce a positive theory about these bas- 
reliefs, The subject was revived when seven years 
ago Mr. Percy Brown of the Calcutta School of Arts 
visited Java to photograph these bas-reliefs. Since 
that time Javanese Archaeologists under Dr. N. J. 
Krom have been busy in exploring these ruins and 
identifying these bas-reliefs on them. The result is 
the complete identification of the entire series, with 
the exception of two series in the upper galleries. 
A Dutch scholar, Mr. C. M. Pleyte, published his 
identifications so early as 1901. In this work he has 
identified the double row of 120 bas-reliefs as scenes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha up to the first 
sermon at Benares, according to the orthodox northern 
description of Lalitavistara. The parallel row of 
sculptures has been identified by Mons. A. Foucher 
in a paper entitled “Notes on Buddhist Archaeology, 
the stupa of Borobudar,” published in the Bulletin 
de -Ecole Francaise des Extreme-Orient, Tome, LX, 
1909. Itcan now be pronounced with certainty that 
Mr. Havell% inspired idtntifications ave -wrohg and 
have no authentic basis. Ido not think that Mr, 
Havell or any of his adherents is in a position to 
adduce a single reliable proof in support of the 
following statement :— 

“The upper panel in the next plate, XXXV., tells 
the story qf the conversioh of the Javanese to 
Buddhism in the beautiful legend that. Buddha him- 
selfcame over the sea, floating on a lotus flower, to 
give hie divine message to the people.” . 

When Mr. Havell’s book on “Indian Sculptures 
and Paintings’ was published (1908), Pleyte’s 
book had -been in the market for--over 7 years. 
A little trouble would have saved this excellent | 
work from such absurdities. If he had consulted 


any Indologist about the identity of these bas- 
reliefs @at Borobudur he would at once have 
been informed that the bas-reltefs on a stupa 


cannot be representations of secular or historical 
scenes, But historians of Indian Art generally despise 
the efforts of Archaeologists and rely On inspiration 
for such identifications. Tire result is, as has been 
proved conclusively by Dr, Vogel’s note, that the 
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majority of Havell’s ideutifications are faulty and 
unreliable, Consequently works on Indian art and 
culture based on Alavell’s conclusions have become 
worthless. One of these is the great work of my 
fellow-countryman Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji. The 
majority of Dr. Mookerji’s illustrations are devoted 
to the portrayal of the voyage of “Indian adventurers 
for the colonisation of Java.” Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 


states :—(1) The third of these 6 (it will be found on ` 


the plate facing page 48 in Mr. Mookerji's book) 
represents in reality the same ship which we find on 
the frontispiece plate.’ J. R. A.S. 1917, p. 368. (2) 
The lower panel of Messrs. Havell and Rawlinson’'s 
plate (itis No. 86 of Nidana series,.asthe upper one 
is numbered 86 ofthe Buddha legend) refers to the 
concluding portion of the Rudrayanavadana (No. 
XXXVII of the Divyavadana ). There we read of the 
two ministers, Hiru and Bhiru, who, after having 
escaped by sea from Roruka, founded two cities named 
after them, Hiruka and Bhiruka. Itis the voyage 
and landing of Bhiru which we find illustrated in our 
panel No. 86, whilst the landing of his colleague Bhiru 
has been illustrated in bas-relief No. 88, which is very 
similar in subject but decidedly inferior in artistic 
merit. (This No. 88 will be found reproduced in Mr, 
Mookerji’s Indian Shipping on the plate facing page 
46, The other panel on this plate illustrates the 
Suparaga-Jataka, being No. 14 ofthe Jatakamala. 
As stated above, Mr. Mookerji inscribes both ‘Indian 
Adventurers sailing out te colonise Java !”) J. R. B. S. 
1917, p. 371. The future historian of Indian 
maritime activity apd colonization will have to leave 
out these bas-reliefs asbeing out of his sphere. The 
artist who carved the bas-reliefs of Borobudur portray- 
ed ships as he saw them in the harbours of his native- 
land Java and it cannot be maintained that he was 
portraying Indian ships. I do not know what autho- 
rity Dr. Mookerji bas to say that ‘‘these sculptures 


represent types ofa 6th or 7th century Indian ship—. 


and it is the characteristic of Indian art to represent 
conventional forms rather than individual things— 
and carry our mind back to the beginning of the 
Sth century A. D.”’—-History of Indian Shipping, pp. 
45-46. Dr, Mookerji’s statements about the Indian 
colonisation of Java by a prince of Gujrat cannot have 
a place in serious history. It is the product of a very 
strong imaginative power with utter disregard for 
sober authentic facts, Serious students of history will 
wiways try to avoid such faulty methods and flimsy 
constructiows*in future. Dr. *Mookerji’s Gvork is the 
work of a pioneer and as such it will always obtain 
recognition. Unfortunately for us Indians, this 
pioneer work on Indian Maritime Activity and Coloni- 


‘sation is full of glaring mistakes and misconceptions 


of facts which a very littlecare onthe part of the 
author would have enabled him to avoid, I refer to 
the 5th chapter ofthe second part of the Ist book of 
Dr. Mookerji’s work. Such an account of the Indian 
colonisation of Java is obsolete and uselessin the 20th 
century. , This account of the colonization based on 
Sir Stamford Raffle’s History will always excite ridi- 
cule among sthuiars, specially among Dutch Archaeo- 
logists, whose researches during the last 20 years have 
in fact led to the reconstruction of the ancient history 
of Java. The pioneer work on the history of Indian 
Shipping and Maritime Activity does not refe@to the 
‘vork of Dr. N. J. Xrom and his colleagues. It does 
not refer to the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and 
Buddhist, who ruled over Java, Indianised and civili- 
sed its aboriginal inhabitants and those of the 
surrounding islands and whose influence was so deep- 
seated that the Moslem Javanese of the modern day still 
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take delight in representation and shadow plays of the 
heroes of the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Wedo 
not find any referencein Dr. Mookerji’s work to the 
Indian dynasties, who ruled over and civilised Cam- 
bodia, Siameand Annam., Their existence was brought 
to light more than a century ago; the ruins of their 
capitals and cities were explored by a French scholar 
in the latter half of the 19th century. Numerous 
inscriptions of these kings have been published by men 
like Barth, Senart and Levi. Dr. Mookerji refers-to 
Indian colonies in Cambodia on the 4th page of his 
work, but we have to searchin vain for a history of 
the Indian colony and kingdom in Cambodia and 
Siam, 

The second chapter of the Ist part of the Ist book 
of Dr. Mookerji’s work deserves some criticism. The 
author has been very liberal in the selection of illus- 
trations and we find representations of canoes and 
small boats as evidence of the existence of shipping 
in ancient India, The sculptures från Sanchi repre- 
sent :—(1) The pleasure barge which by its nature is 
unfit for deeper waters and (2) a carelessly construc- 
ted ferry boat. These two illustrations are totally 
unsuited for a history of Indian Shipping. The 
representation of a pleasure barge, at present, in the 
great temple in Puriis also out of place in such a> 
work, The illustration of the Vaital Deul at Bhuba- 
neswar is also very unfortunate, which shows a 
lamentable lack of knowledge in the author of even 
the rudiments of the history of Indian Sculpture. It 
is rather unkind tothe history of Indian Sculpture 
to state that the roof of this temple resembles an 
overturned ship or boatand the author seems to find 
a corroboration of his theory in the Uriya word 
Vaitara which denotes a ship. The representation of 
t'a sea-going vessel” is also unconvincing, as the boat 
is most probably an inland river craft. Similarly, the 
reproduction of another pleasure barge from the 
paintings of Ajanta must be regarded as unfortunate. 
it has already been proved that the bas-reliefs from 
Borobudur cannot have any connection with this 
chapter ; so with the exception of the Andhra coins 
and the Ajanta painting representing the landing of, 
Vijaya in Ceylon, there is very little in this chapter“ 
cf Dr, Mookerji’s bookiwhich has any real connection 
with the history of Indian shipping and maritime 
activity, 

R, D, BANERJI. 


Criticism of Gitabhashya. 


I have read to-day the criticism on TATE 


written in the July number of your Review by Mr. 
V. G. Apte of Indore. Judging as an outsider, I 
consider the criticism as one-sided and unscientific. 
In the first place the reviewer does not seem to have 
read the whole book but has hoisted on a few stray 
points—by no means important in my opinion. 
He seems to be very sensitive to the criticism of the 
creeds of the founders of religions. Now, .in this 
critical century I don’t think anybody would expecta 
an authpr to bow to the creeds established as if they 
are Ipse Dixit. To calla book blasphemous because 
it points out. defects in the character of the founders 
ofreligions and the creeds themselves, savours more 
of the Spanish Inquisition spirit than of the modern 
scientific spirit. « 

Besides, the reviewer does not refer to the basic 
principles discugse@l in the book and on which the 
author seems tn lay greater emphasis. The reviewer is 
also distressed on accounk of the criticism of Herbert 
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Spencer. and Kant, whom apparently he regards as 
idols, Now; I know that Kantism, in the last decade 
or so, has ceased to be what it was in the early 
part of the nineteenth century—the® Jast word in 
Philosophy. Schopenhauer himself, the great pupil of 
Kant, bas- pointed out the lacunae in the philosophy 
of his master. Now, why should a man feel aggrieved 
if a modern author says that the philosophy of Kant 
is individualistic and a priori and as such futile ? 
This seems to me to be the burden of the author's 
references to Kant. 

On the whole, I have reason to think that the 
reviewer has not shown good taste in reviling a book 
wholesale on the ground of a few stray remarks. 
Probably the reviewer has not digested the book in 
its entirety, 

In justice I think it would be better if you give the 
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LAMBOYANT and mystic—thus has 
„the Orient been described by many a 
traveller. But if I were to describe 

the Land ofthe Rising Sun I would have 
no hesitation in describing ber as flamboy- 
ant and profoundly artistic; indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
Japan lives, moves and has her being in 
art, This is apparent to any one who 
lives for some time in the far-eastern 


‘island empire of the Mikado with open 


eyes and ears. 
After her amazing success at the Russo- 
Japanese War Japan leaptinto famein a 


Scattering Flowers 
By Bakusen Tsuchida. 
day it were. Her.far-flung battle lines 
on the fields of Magchuria were perhaps 
more convincing, but there is no doubt 
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book into the hands of some other reviewer or any of 
your own contributors. From my knowledge of ‘the 
Modern Review I think Mr, Puntambeker, Bar-at-law, 
or Dr. Ketkar of Nagpore would be good judges. 
The book purports to be a study in analytical ethics 
and as such it adopts a modern treatment. J think a 
man so thin-skinned as this reviewer is not the 
proper person to criticise it. 

I have no special interest in the book or this 
review but I give what I think to be a disinterested 
opinion about a matter that has appeared in the 
Modern Review. I have read the book myself, and 
intend to review it myself after a few months’ 
closer study, and hence this suggestion. 


V. N. GODBOLE, M.A, 


FiNE ART 

that her achievements in the field of art 
are far more abiding and glorious, And 
the art-culture of Japan is not of recent 
growth but had its birth in the dim past 
when the torch of civilisation was in Asian 
hands. 

History bears testimony that at that 
period the art of Japan was not a little 
influenced by the art of India, China and 
Korea. Consequent to the introduction 
of Buddhism in Japan, in 552 A.D., there 
was a great national up-heaval. The era 
beginning from this date and ending in 
644 A.D. is known in Japanese history as 
the Empress Suiko Rra. Du- 
ring this period the Korean 
painters Doncho and Hojo 
arrived in Japan, and the 
former painted the celebrat- 
ed wall pictures of the 
famous Buddhist temple 
Horyuji. The Chinese style 
of the Sung and Ming dynas- 
ties began to exert influ- 
ence on the Japanese style of 
painting during the Higa- 
shiyama Period(1334—1574) 
There has been some wes- 
tern influerce, too, ona 
section of Japanese artists. 
Barely forty years have passed since a 


few Japanese began to study western art. 
It is stated that the first western paint- 
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A Modern Sculpture. 


ings that exercised an influence on the 
Japanese mind were those of the Virgin 
_ and Child. 


RECENT HISTORY. 

The huge social convulsion which 
followed the restoration, submerged fora 
time tlfe pietorial art @f Japan. ® Every 
thing was tabooed by the people which 
hed not the stamp of western origin. On 
the other hand anything western was 
worshipped and lauded up to the skies, 
just as in Bengal there was a peried when 
young Bengalis looked upon beef-eating 
and drinking whisky as the shortestgeut 
to divilisation. 
~it was an evil day for Japanese art. 
Nobody took any notice of even the pro- 
tluctions, of master Japanese painters. The 
artists had to struggle hard for bare ew 
istence. As an instance in point, it is 
recorded that Kano Hogai (d. 1888) one 
of the greatest painters of modern Japan, 
gratefully accepted the services of a foreign 
connoisseur at the thonthly allowance of 
20 Yen or Rupees 31 and 4 annas! 
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Ukiyo-ye Painting 
By Kaigetsudo. 


Fortunately for Japan a reaction soon 
set in, and the suicidal movement of favor- 
ing western painting at the expense of 
Japanese was checked. The Vienna 
World’s Fair at which Japanese pictures 
were favorably received served as an eye- 
opener to the Japanese Government and 
the exhibitors alike. A happy result 
—though not immediate, for, for six or 
seven years more the Government persist- 
ed in the foolish policy of engaging at high 
salaries for its pioneer Fine Art School 
second or third rate foreign artists—was 
the establishment of a Fine Art School on 
purely native lines, and the appointment of 
a number of master painters as art con- 
noisseurs tð the Imperial household. But 
the school did not work smoothly, for in 
1898 the Government and the late Mr. 
Okakura, well-known in Indian art-circles, 
then Director of the academy, disagreed 
as to the method of ducting the school, 
with the genn that he (Mr. Okakura), 
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Watching an Eclipse of the Moon 
(A Modern Painting) 

By Madame S. Uyemura, 

SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

Broadly speaking Japanese painting 
may be classified into three main divi- 
sions : Classic School, Popular School and 
Chinese School. As regards styles there is 
no well-defined line separating one from 
the other. Ihe Kano, Tosa, Kose, 
Maruyama, Shijo and other styles of the 
Classic School remain to-day morein the 
shape of old masterpieces than in that of 
living exponents. But it is the Classic 
School which leads. Next comes the 
Popular School. The Japanese name for it 
is Ukiyo-ye or “pictures of the transient 
world.” They are realistic representations 
of things around us; of farms, fields and 
dwellings ; of the street and the wayfarer ; 
of men, beasts and birds ;—in fact in those _ 
pictures are mirrored the varied and 
pulsing life of the world we live in. But as 
the peculiar temptrament of tlte’ driental 
has ever discarded the things of the soil 
on which we are born, brought up and 
nurtured and have yearned for the beyond 
which lives in our imagination, Ukiyo-ye 
paintings were looked upon by the 
Japanese as nothing short ôf vulgar in 
times gone by. But to-day the outlook 
on life in Japan has changed and Ukiyo-ye 
pictures have acquired a good deal of ap- 
preciation and influence. The demand for 








ð ° . 
¥ Onoye Matsusuke, A Famous Actor of them is very great, so great indeed, that” 
{ý the pa pee Period -° even the once proud classic painters are 

rom-a Ukiyo-ye by Sharaku. now offering their service to supply this 


with a few other artists, lefti'the school demand. Asa consequence the distinction 
and founded the famous Nippon Fine Arts between the classic and the popular school 
, Academy, which has now® been closed is gradually narrowing down and in time 
after years of vigorof existence, may entirely be ob iterated. With the 
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Wild Geese—By Maruyama Okyo. 


Spread of education books, journals and 
_ newspapers are multiplying every day and 
the services of Ukiya ye artists are requisi- 
tioned to illustrate them. Among® Ukiyo- 
ye painters the naie of Hokusai stands 
Supreme. His masterpieces are character- 


¿ ised by great freedom of conception and 


_treatment. 

Pictures of the Chinese School are stiff, 
Conventional and full of details, They are 
mostly religious or historical. Clear traces 
-of Indian influenge can be detected in ‘the 
religious pictures. To-day the Chinese 

- School has «lost the popularity it once 
enjoyed. Y r; 
_ Then there are points of difference in 


the Tokio and Kioto schools of painters. 
Painters of Tokio are progressive, their 
productions are boldly conceived and vi- 
gorously executed. The Kioto painters, 
on the other hand, live in an old-world 
conservative atmosphere full of dreams 
and fantasies and consequently their pro- 
ductions are subtle and graceful but lack- 
ing in vigour. By the way, it may be 
mentioned that this contrast between the 
metropolises is not confined to art alone 
but is equally evidenced in all other forms 
of activities, 
SOME NOTABLE PAINTERS. 

__ Hokusai, Utamaro, Utagawa Toyokuni, 
Keisai Eisen are some of the famous 
painters of the Ukivo-ye school. Utagawa 
Kunisada is another who attained fame 
asan artist of no mean calibre. | 

He was born in the suburbs of old Yedo 
in 1736. He was the pupil ot Utagawa 
Toyokuni and inherited the name of his 
master after his death in 1843. He was 
not one of those who could dash off a 
picture at a sitting. On the other hand he 
took infinite pains to study the customs 


and manners of those around him, the 
features and types of localities and, classes, 
The following interesting anecdote will 
show how assiduous he was in mastering 
accuracy of conception and execution: 
Ona certain evening he went out and did not 


return for some time. At midnight his wife was 
feeling rather anxious as to the whereabouts of her 
husband, when she heard a noise; and who should 
step into her presence but a-robber. The terrified 
woman was speechless and knew not what to do. 
Seeing her helpless predicament, the intruder removed — 
his mask and entreated the lady not to be afraid. 
Her surprise can be imagined when she saw that the 
robber was no other than her own husband. Greatly 
taken aback by the strange action of her husband she 
wholly failed to appreciate the trick and began to 
weep sorely. Stranger still the artist paid no atten- 
tion to her sorry condition but at once took paper 
and pencil and proceeded to work on a drawing. As 
dawn appeared Kunisada had finished his sketch and 
the world was charmed with the wonderful depiction 
in he style of a “woman frightened by a 
robber.” 


Of him says a Japanese critic : 

“The characters of Kunisada represented the age : 
that is, the individual of that time, but a more ideal 
individual than the actual. Perhaps this is only 
another way*of saying that they were the work of 
an artist: For the true artist does not imitate 
nature ; he creates after the laws of nature, but true 
to his own ideal ofebeauty and truth.” d 

Maruyama Oķyo (1733-1795), of whom 
Japanese histofians of national art say— 
“His reputation thunfftred over the empire 
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Jibo Kwannon, Goddess of Mercy 

By Hogai Kano 
fora space of long duration’, magks “a 
wholesome breaking away of the Japanese 
artist from the rigid conyventionality of 


. 


the old schools. He reveals extraordinary 
skill in depicting the movements of 
animals. In landscape and, nature draw- 
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ing he showed great originality. But in 
the depiction of human figures he is not 
quite so successful. He- was also very 
remarkable for his successful depiction of 
ghost pieces.” 


Once a man came to Okyo to have a ghost sketch- 
ed on his back for tattooing ; and Okyo agreed to do 
it on condition that the man would never look at 
it himself. But after the tattooing was finished the 
man, hearing the excl€mations and cries of those 
who saw it, grew so curious that he was determined 
to sée it for himself; and so, notwithstanding his 
agreement, he got a mirror and had a look at the 
picture tattooed on his back. So horror-stricken was 
he with what he saw, that he felt haunted and could 
not rest until he underwent the awful suffering of 
having the whole thing burnt off by moxa. 


Conclusion. > 
The foreign visitor to the Imperial 


Museum in. Tokio is perplexed to notice 
the absence of remarkable specimens of 
Japanese Art. In vain does he try to find an 
explanation. The fact is that the better 
specimens are safely stowed away in fire- 
proof rooms, packed in wooden cases, and 


only occasionally brought forth for in- 
spection.. In this connection, says Mr. N. 
Masaki, President of the Tokio Fine Arts 
School : 


The climate of Japan does not allow examples of 
fine art to be long exposed without injury. Japanese 
art of the most priceless and delicate quality cannot 
long endure either sunlight or dampness. . With the 
exception of articles made of bronze or iron our 
masterpieces have to be kept safely away from light 
and moisture ; otherwise we should not long have 
them left to us, and old pieces we should not have at 
all. Consequently the exhibition of fine art on view 
in the Imperial Museum does not at all represent the 
treasures in our possession, which are too precious 
thus to expose to the effects of climate. The climate 
is especially injurious to our most valuable paintings, 
which often suffer injury even by a few hours of 
exposure. @ 


e = 
The same writer thus sets forth Japan’s 


attitude toward fine art : | 

We almost worship a piece of perfect art. It is 
treated and cared for like a divine image. We regard 
such things as sacred and holy. 

Japan’s ettitude toward fine art can be seen in 
how art is preserved and cared for. Lmok at one of 
our most priceless tea cups. It is never to be seen 
sitting: on a shelf or lying in an exhibition case. No; 
it is always found wrapped carefully in a soft cloth 
of special texture and packed safely in a beautiful 
box worthy of what it holds. The best pieces’ of 
porcelain or china are wrapped in what iscalled Dutch 
cotton; and the boxes that contain them are made 
of *paulownia wood; and then the box itself is 
wrapped in an appropriate cloth. Every precious 
work of art has, therefore, a five-fofd wrapping. 
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OLD AGE 


What is old age ? ‘Tis not that we old men 

Are really old, because our limbs are weak, 

We do not rust, like some worn out machine 
That has no life ; nor do we useless grow 

As animals that have no mind or soul ; 

With us it is the higher life that counts, 
Infirmity and length of years, no doubt, 

Make our frail body weak, but what of that ? 
There springs up in our soul a well of life, 

As a perpetual fountain, ever flowing. . 
For looking back upon the years long past e 
Our heart is fuller still of joy and strength, 

The fight is nearly over, almost won. 

We gain fresh strength from this, for we are cheered 
By long experience of wondrqus help 

That God has given us in the years now past. 
We gain fresh joy and confidence in God, 

And feel still greater faith, that He, who thus 
Has been so gracious through these many years, 
Will surely finish His good work begun. 

We have a gallery of thoughts that fill 

Our thankful souls,—grand pictures full of joy, 
Sweet recollections of what God bas wrought. 
’Tis not with us the evening of our life, 

But morning of a glorious life to come. 

This morning brightness shineth more and more 
And is the dawning of the perfect day 

When sin and sorrow shall be known no more. 
Our pilgrimage is past. The land in view 
Grows all more beautiful as years go by, ` 
When we were young this seemed a far off land, - 
’Tis now so near its beauty can be seen, 

And day by day we wait till He shall come 

Who is our life : then shall its glory shine 

In His gflulgent Rkrightness evermore. 
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H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD# 
: III. GENERAL AQMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. _ 

By St. NISAL SINGH. | : 

O sooner did His Highness the Maha- Personal Ruler. The initiative in all“ 

-N raja-Gaekwar assumed control of his mattefs, important and otherwise, rested 


State, at the end of 1881, than ke with him. All appointments high and 
began to find out what it meant tobe a low, werein his gift. No officials could be 


* Copyright and Right of Translation reserved 
by St. Nihal Singh. These articles are abstracted 
from the Author’s forthcoming work on the Life and 
Record of H. H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao II. Gaekwar. 


transferred or promoted without his leave. 
All expendittfre, no matter how trivial, 
had to be sanctioned by him. 

The Ad ministratign of Baroda had been 
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highly centralized before the minority 
regime commenced in 1875; but Raja Sir 
T. Madhava Row’s strong personality 
gave it a regidity that it haŭ lacked 
on account of Maharaja Malhar Rao’s 
weakness. The Raja was not altogether 
to blame. He had come into powerata 


H. H. Maharaja Malhar Rao Gaekwar, 
deposed in 1875. 


_time when everything was disorganised, 
and when all sorts of claims were being 
made upon the treasury. His colleagues 
had occupied only minor positions in 
British India, and the personnel of the 
public services left much to be desired. 

_ Whatever the justification, affairs had 
drifted to such a pass thatat the 
_ ning of his rule the Maharaja Sahib found 
hat he was being asked whether certain 
“person might be appointed to clerkship 
carrying a salary of Rs. 10; whether the 
wés might be turned ona hut; and whe- 
ther a tassel worth four annas, lost ina 
procession, might be replaced., 

Besides being the sole source of initiative 
, His Highness was the prbdtector of his 
people—their ma-bapd@father-mother), as 


_ they called him, The popular belief was 


begin- ` 
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that his “eye” was ever open to insure that 
the officiais did not harrass the farmers 
and artisans. 


Whether or not the Maharaja Sahib 
was thus endowed I do not presume to 


know ; but it is certain that His High- 
ness’s employees, from the heads of depart- 
ments down, needed (and what is more, 
expected) to be Watched by him. Such 
superintendence had to be minute and exact- 


ing. Only eternal vigilence could keep the 
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officials from making blunders and the ~ 


people from being harmed, | 

The Maharaja-Gaekwar occupied the 
position of referee between the people 
and the officials. All complaints came to 
him, and hoary custom ordained that he 
must patiently hear all grievances, no 
matter how trivial they might be, redress 
them on the spot. 

The people etr 
Maharaja was the dispenser of justice. 
This meant that any one could petition to 
review the judgment passed by the highest 
courts of law in his State. 


The Ruler was supposed to possess in- 


exhaustible resources and to bestow 


princely gifts upon any one who chose to 


also believed that their 


ask for them. So deeply-rooted was this 


idea that in the early years of his rule 
requests for gifts of all sorts poured in 
upon His Highness from every direction. - 


One man asked the Maharaja Sahib to — 


give him Rs. 1,800,000 so that he might 
perform Ashwamedha Yagna—the ancient 
and costly ceremony of sacrificing a horse. 
He declared that he had been ordered by 
God to do this. | 

A priest wrote that the Almighty com, 
manded His Higħness to pay him Rs. 
50,000 for repairing the temple over which 
he presided. 

A Parsee living in Surat petitioned 
again and again for Rg. 100,000 for his 
maintenaa@ce. 

One man wanted Rs. 3,000 for the pur- 
pose pf building his own grave. He senta 
half-anna stamp to His Highness for the 
reply. 

An impecunious person informed the 
Maharaja-Gaek war that for four months he 
had worshipped a certain Goddess, who 
appeđred to him at twelve o’clock at night 
and asked what he wanted. On his 
replying that he was in need of money, the 
deity ‘directed him to write to the Ruler of 
Baroda and ask for’ the amount he 
required, 
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An admirer sent a handkerchief to the 
Maharaja Sahib as a present, and several 
days later wrote asking His Highness to 
make a gift in return—which, of course, 
was, to be worth many times more than 
the tiny square of silk that he had 
oftered. 

Even more curious than those requests 
were the methods adopted to insure that 
appeals would reach the great personage 
to whom they were addressed. Persons 
would approach His Highness while he 
was out for a quiet walk, and shout at 
the top of their voice as he was passing, 
hoping that he would stop and ask them 
what they wanted. If he was driving, 
petitions would be thrown into his 
carriage. Men wouid lie flat across the 
road, refusing to move until he had 
listened to their grievances. A favourite 


method of attracting his attention was to 


stand ina prominent place by the road- 
side day after day, with the idea that 
eventually he woufd notice the man and 
inquire what he wanted. 

When His Highness was travelling in 
his State, villagers would form a delega- 
tion and would give him no peace until 
their complaints were considered, refusing 
to place their petitions in the box especially 
provided for that purpose. Sometimes one 
of the crowd would bear on his head an 
earthen pot containing live coals, to 
indicate ‘that immediate redress was 
needed. 

Ifa pelitioner conceived the notion that 
any official stood in his way, he would 
send him threatening letters and attack 
him .through an anonymous, petition 
addressed to the Ruler. Some’ persons 
would send a covering letter to the official 
attending upon the Maharaja-Gaekwar in 
which they would call upon God to curse 
him if he intercepted their message. 

The peaple of Baroda had learned to 
put a premium upon making a loud out- 
cry ever since the British Agent had entered 
the Capital. Persons who had a genuine 
or fancied grievance against His Highness 
or any of his servants, or who bore ill-will 
towards the Administration, or who felt 
that they could conspire to better, their 
position by ingenius back-biting, forthwith 
repaired to the Residency to get the 
ear of the Agent of the British Govern- 
ment. s 

During the reign of Maharaja Malhar 
Rao, Colonel Phayre the representative of 
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the Bombay Government” showed great 
solicitude to listen to any complaints that 
Baroda subjects cared to , make while 
Maharaja Malhar Rao was being tried 
by a Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, and after he had been de- 
posed, bankers, courtiers, and cultivators 
preferred claims against the Maharaja. 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row spent much of 
his time during the minority regime 
investigating these claims, but when he 
failed to satisfy the demands that were 
made, the dissatisfied parties carried their 
tales to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

By the time the present Maharaja came 
into power, the desire of his subjects to 
lay their complaints before the British 
Resident had become a perfect mania. 
The Baroda populace had become firmly 
convinced that if they wanted to humble. 
any official, or even to bring about the 
downfall of the Maharaja-Gaekwar, all 
they had todo was to trump up charges, 
to fabricate evidence to support them, and 
to bombard the representative of the 
Government of India with them. 

The 18-year-old Maharaja’s position 
was anything buta sinecure. He had to 
keep all the threads of administration in 
his hands. His work required ceaseless 
attention—his routine could never be 
relaxed. Persons who have heard only of 
the pleasures which autocracy affords can 
have no conception of its responsibilities. 

What wonder that many men born to’ 
exercise the powers of unlimited monarchy 
leave the cares of State to officials and 
give themselves up to indulgence ? 

Had the Maharaja-Gaekwar wished to 
shirk responsibility and let the Dewan 
be the dictator of the State, as he had 
been during the minority regime, he could 
have done so without asking any one’s 
leave. Monarchs have done this through 
the ages, and continue to do so to this 
day, and not always with dire conse- 
quences to their subjects. 


* Baroda is situated in Western India, and was. 
in relation with the Government of the Bomba 
Presidegcy up to 1874, Mr. (now Dr.) Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was serving Maharaja Malhar Rao 
Gaekwar as Prime Minister in that year, advised 
His Highness to make a strong representation 
for the recall of Colonel Phayre, the Agent of 
the Rombay Government. Colonel Phayre was 
removed, and Colonel Pelly was appointed to act as 
Agent of the Go¥ernor-General and Special Commis- 
sioner at Baroda. Singe then Baroda has been in 
direct relation with the%Government of India, whose 
Agent is now known as the British Resident. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDS 


Had His Highness preferred dalliance 
to administrative responsibility, there 
would have been a different story to tell. 
But he chose to be conscientiogs. From 
the time he came into power, ill-prepared 
youth though he was, he set out to per- 
form all the duties that devolved upon 
him as the Maharaja of Baroda. He went 
about his State examining offices and 
officials, inspecting works of public utility, 
scrutinizing rural; subdivisional, and 
divisional accounts, listening to com- 
plaint and grievances, and receiving sugges- 
tions for improvements from every source, 
no matter how humble. 

In addition to keeping up with the 
current work, His Highness vigorously 
attacked arrears that he had inherited. 
During the minority regime—especially 
towards its close—many cases had been 
partially or provisionally settled, and 
some had been entirely left over for him 
to decide. They involved delicate and 
complex questions, requiring mature con- 
sideration and involving serious conse- 
quences. As further delay was dangerous, 
the Maharaja Sahib settled them as best 
he could, seeking to give as much finality 
to his decisions as possible. 

Amidst the cares of State, and even 
during his travels, His Highness found the 
time to keep up his studies, devoting to 
them every moment he could snatch from 
administrative work, and State functions. 
During the two years following his investi- 
ture he retained the services of Mr. Elliot, 
his tutor, to assist him. Later he read 
by himself, or with professors from the 
College, or other scholars, books on 
political and social etonomy, history, 
ethics, and philosophy. 

- Though the pressure of current work 
and arrears, and of studies, weighed 
heavily upon His Highness during the 
early yearsot his rule, and though he was 
ill-prepared and inexperienced, yet he could 
not prevail upon himself to plod in the 
administrdiive furrow dug by his pređe- 
_cessors. Whichever way he turned, he saw 
wineiiciency or glaring wrongs. Complaints 
came from everywhere and about every- 
thing. Only if hecould shut his eyes and ears, 
and silence the still, small voice within him 
could he iet the old order continue. There 
was something in him, however, that 
would not permit him to follow the policy 
of lassaiz faire. We see hiñ, therefore, 
from the earliest year Æ his rule, striving 
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to improve the governance of Baroda. 
His Highness could not overhaul the 
entire machinery of State all at once. He 
was not capable of undertaking such a 
task. Alterations had to be effected while 


. the wheels were in motion, and, therefore, 


great caution had to be exercised, lest 
au ill-fitting part may throw the 
whole State machinery out of gear. One 
change, however, led to another. Every 
success inspired confidence. Every failure 
made him wiser. As years passed by, and 
he gained experience and confidence and 
as the people understood and appreciated 
his aims, the work of re-organization 
assumed larger proportions. Before he 
knew it, he found himself committed to 
the task of replacing the patriarchal 
administration that he had inherited by 
a modern system. 

To reach that stage, His Highness had 
to free himself from work of routine 
character, and to surround himself with 
competent advisers gnd assistants. He 
had to re-organize the existing depart- 
ments and to create new ones, and to 
place them all under men of education, 
character, and experience and to give them 
adequate and qualified staffs. Public 
services had tobe organized, and attrac- 
tive salaries and pensions provided. 
Rules and regulations for the discharge 
of work and for the conduct of officials 
had to be drawn up. 

Such administrative reforms were ofa 
fundamental nature, and had they not 
been made, the Maharaja-Gaekwar would 
not have had the leisure nor the machinery 
to work out and to apply schemes that 
have mage his name famous. Luis, -there- 
fore, necessary to review these efforts. 

As I have indicated, His Highness 
found, as soon as he came into power, 
that his time and energy were consumed 
in disposing of petitions and appeals from 
his subjects and from officials, and refer- 
ences from the heads of the various depart- 
mentS. He therefore set out to arrange 
affairs so that all trivial matters would 
be dealt with by qualified officials and 
only important issues would come to him 
for consideration and ‘settlement. 

°A gomplex machinery had to be set up 
for this purpose, for the petitions and 
references made to him varied in character. 
Some asked for service, pension, or gratu- 
ity; others for gifts, rewards, and 
patronage; and others, again, made 
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complaint against officials. Appeals were 
made by publicservants against the orders 
passed by their superiors, while subjects 
asked for the reversal of decisions of 
revenue and other officials and courts of 
judicature. 

In devising machinery to dispose of 
petitions and appeals made by people, His 
Highness had not only to insure efficiency, 
but also to makearrangements that would 
commend themselves to his subjects. The 
people were accustomed to taking their 
grievances to the Maharaja Sahib and 
getting rough and ready justice on the 
spot. It would not do, therefore, to let 
the impression get abroad that His High- 
ness was inaccessible, and would not 
redress wrongs committed by his officials. 
Changes had to be carefully thought out, 
and introduced gradually. This was the 
course pursued by the Maharaja Sahib: 

For some time after coming into power, 
His Highness personally heard the peti- 
tions. teach document was read to him 
in full, just as it had been presented, and 
orders were immediately dictated in the 
presence of the applicant. 

A few months later, when the number o 
petitions had risen enormously, His High- 
ness ordered that precis be made of each 
petition and submitted to him. Until 
September, 1882, the work of making such 
precis was performed by the head of the 
Khangi (Household) Department, who 
was known as “The Special Officer in 
Charge of the Palace.” The post of Private 
Secretary was created at that time and 
the task was entrusted to him. 

soon another change was introduced. 
The Secretary was delegated to hear the 
petitions “nd to refer’ to His Highness 
only those that were worthy of his atten- 
tion. Hvenin cases where His Highness 
gave atidience to a petitioner, the Secretary 
carefully noted the erders that were passed 
by the Maharaja, in order to av®id future 
complications. 

His Highness took pains to designa 
special form for keeping complete record 
of each petition finally disposed of by him 
or his Secretary, and for entering those 
applications which were sent to one 
department or another for disposal. . e 

In January and May, 1882, two 
circulars-were issued regarding the disposal 


of the appeals preferred to the Maharaja’ 


Sahib for reversing ,the judgments handed 
down by the Varisht (High) Court. The 
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first required all petitioners to attach to 
their appeals copies of the judgments that 
they desired to have set aside, The second, 
besides emphasizing that point, laid down: 

1. Th&t the decisions of the Varisht 
Court should be generally considered final. 

2. That an appeal will be allowed 
only in cases involving 

(aj a question of law or custom ; 
(b) claims of large amounts; and 
(c) questions of importance. 

3, That such appeals must be submit. 
ted within two months of the date of the 
judgment. 

In order that judicial petitions should 
receive the attention due ther, His High- 
ness charged the Naib Dewan (Assistant 
Prime Minister) to inquire into their 
merits. He was authorized to dispose 
of appeals within specified limits, while 
the important ones had to be submittec 
to His Highness, together with his 
memoranda, for final orders- 

In April, 1885, His Highness issued 
orders definitely laying down the procedure 
for the disposal of petitions and appeals. 
The memorandum is too long to quote, 
andis not susceptible of condensation. 
It authorized the Naib Dewan to receive 
petitions and appeals in the narhe of His 
Highness. Others sent direct to the 
Maharaja Sahib were to be transferred to 
him. Considerable powers were given to 
him to deal with them. 

Further changes have been made from y 
time to time: bat the procedure remains | 
much the same. One of the important 
changes made was to make the Prime 
Minister responsible for the disposal of cer- 
tain petitions and appeals, and his powers 
have been raised, at varioustimes. Another 
modification that was made was to create 
a special body to deal with appeals against 
the judgments of the High Court, to 
insure the legality of the process of 
revision, and to remove every sign of 
undue ‘interference with the work of the 
Varisht Court. I shall have more to say 
on this subject in the article dealing with 
the administration of justice. a 

Thg net result of these changes is that 
to-day comparatively few petitions, 
appeals, or applications go up to His 
Highness for orders, and those that are 
submitted ta him are accompanied by 
adequate memoranda in prescribed form 
prepared by ¢ompetent officials. The balk 
of the work is left t#capable persons. 
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While this system relieves the Ruler of 
great Jabour, it insures the careful and 
im artial consideration of every complaint 
or teqest on its own merits. HiseHighness 
examines the record at unexpected times, 
to see that the work is being discharged 
justly and expeditiously. He also gives 
special facilities to his subjects to talk to 
him during the tours he frequently makes 
in the Districts to preserve the old tradi- 
tion that acted asa safety-valvein states 
under personal rule. 

While these reforms were being effected, 
His Highness was striving to cut down 
the number of references made by the 
various departments, which, as I have 
noted, consumed a great deal of his time 
and energy. 

Many ofthe proposals sent up to him 
for orders were so trivial that he did nét 
understand why the heads of departments 
should not possess the authority to sanc- 
tion them. He felt, indeed, that some of 
them ought not to have gone up even to 


heads of departments, but should have 
been disposed of by the Subahs (literally 
Viceroys, heads of the Divisions), or even by 
the Vahivatdars (heats of Sub-Divisions),. 
He had no patience with such senseless 
centralization, and soon after his inves- 
titure he increased the powers of various 
officers so that they would have scope for 
exercising their initiative. 

In this matter, as in the case of peti- 
tions and appeals, he began to decentralize 
authority by little and little. He let the 
officials become accustomed to the exercise 
of one instalment of power before another 
was given to them. 

Before any large scheme of decentraliza- 
tion could be effected, His Highness con- 
sidered it necessary to re-organize the 
departments of State in order to remove 
congestion, and to appoint men of educa- 
tion and character to hold responsible 
posts throughout the State. 


(To be Concluded) 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“We believe that the surest security for the employ- 

ment of a due number of Indians lies in the watch- 
fulness of the representatives of their interests in the 
various legislative councils.” (Report, p. 27.) 

HE majority of the Public Services 
Commissioners preface their plan for 
reorganising the education depart- 

ment of Government with the following 
declaration : 

“The position of the education department in 
India is peculiar in view of the important part which 
it is playing, and which it is destined to play, in the 
experiment of blending eastern and western culture 
into a harmonious whole. This being so, grounds of 
policy suggest that the staff should contain officers 
who are typical of what is best in both civilisations, 


and that in the initial stages the European element 
should be substantial’ (P. 97.) 


SECTION I. 
What the Commissioners have proposed. 
Their recommendations art :— 
(1) Designa tion.—®he existing names 


Indian Educational Service and Provincial 
Educational Service should be replaced by 
the designations Class I. and Class IL. 
But these must He.considered= ag “two 
services or two classes of one service, and 
the lower service or class must occupy a 
position inferior to that of the higher one.” 
(P. 19.) 

(2) Europeans.—Tlife proposed Class I 
will consist of 264 ‘‘basi® posts,” as 
against 199, the present strength of the 
I. É. S., and three-fourths of these posts 
(numbering 199) areto be recruited in 
England and reserved for Europeans. The 
remaining one-fourth or 65 posts, when? 
sgnctioned by Government, are to be 
recreited in India, in the following way: 
(a) half the ‘administrative posts,” by 
direct recruitment and the other half by 
promotion from Class IL; (4) two-thirds 
of the “collegiate posts” are to be filled by 
direct recruitment and one-third by promo- 
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tion from Class Il. [Supposing that out of 
the 65 posts 39 are reserved for the colle- 
riate side, then 13 is the maximum that 
~an be ever aspired to by experienced 
teachers in colleges ; therefore, taking the 
“service life” of an officer as 26 years, in 
the whole of India only one Indian profes- 
sor will be promoted to the higher service 
atter an interval oftwo years, while 8 
Europeans will be appointed directly every 
year. ] 

(3) Indians.--The proposed Class II 
will consist of 321 posts, against 385 as 
at present. It will be recruited for in India 
and will consist mainly of Indians. {Thus 
the combined total number of the present 
I. E. S. and P. E. S. posts will be retained, 
only 65 posts, meant for Indians, will be 
moved up from P. E.S. to I. E. S. or, to 
use the new cant terms, from Class II. to 
Class I. | 

(4) Salary.—Indians recruited for Class 
I. in India will commence on Rs. 350 a 
month; but an individual of the same 
race, if his letter of appointment is signed 
west of Suez will get an initial pay of Rs. 
550 (as all European officers will do,) and 
thus the latter will get a four years’ start 
over the former, for doing identically the 
same work and possessing equal qualifica- 
tions. [Lord Ronaldshay and Mr. Sly of 
the Civil Service, object to the payment of 
this higher pay to Indians recruited in 
England, saying that such a distinction is 
“appropriate only ‘to the comic opera.” 
P. 120.] 

In Class [. the normal salary will rise 
from ks. 550 (or, in the case of Indians, 
Rs. 350 only) to Rs. 1250 a month; in Class 
II. from, Rs. 250 to Rs. 900 only.» Class I. 
will also have prize posts carrying salaries 
from Rs. 1250 to Rs. 2750 and number- 
ing 2214 per cent of its cadre, while 
Class II will have only 15 per cent prize 
posts, and these will carry salaries rising 
from 500 to 700 only. g 

The Salaries of the two or rather three 
classes are shown in the following table : 


Class J. Class II. 
. Year ofService Europeans Indians All Indians, 
1 550 350 250 
> 600 4.00 250 
3 a 650 450 250 
4 700 500 290 
5 750 550 290 
6 800 600 290 
i 850, 650 330 
8 900 700 830 
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Class [. Class II. 
Year of Service Europeans Indians Al Indians. 
9 950 750 330 
19 1000 800 370 
11 1050 850 370 
12 1100 900 370 
13 1150 950 4.10 
14 1200 1000 410 
15 1250 1050 4:10 
For 10 p.c. only 
16 1300 1100 4:50 
17 1350 1150 450 
18 1400 1200 4.50 
19 14.50 1250 500 
20 1500 For 10 p.c. For 15 p.e. 
1300 540 
21 1550 1350 580 
22 1600 14.00 620 
23 1650 -145% 660 
24: 1700 1500 700 
25 1750 For 10 p.c. i 
1550 a 
26 a 1600 7 
: 27 E 1650 a 
28 E 1700 * 
29 yt 1750 : 
30 


(5) Classification—In the administra- 
tive branch of the Education department, 
the principals and in most cases the vice- 
principals of the training colleges, the head- 
masters of specially important high 
schools and the present Inspectors of divi- 
sions (to be relabelled Chief Inspeetors and 
assigned one to each revenue division) will 
belong to Class I, while the present assis- 
tant inspectors (to be christened ‘‘Inspec- 
tors”) and. the other vice-principals of 
training colleges, headmasters of less 1m- 
portant high schools and the deputy ins- 
pectors of educationally advanced provin- 
ces, will belong to Class If, The present 
Additional Inspectors are to be abolished 
and Assistant Inspectors to be greatly 
reduced in number and to be ultimately re- 
placed by deputy (or district) inspectors 
working directly under the chief inspec- 
tors (p. 94). . 

In the collegiate branch of the depart- 
ment, the Principal and the vice-principal 
of every well-equipped college as well as at 
least one teacher of English, History, and 
so on, should belong to Class I. Subjects 
like Sanskrit or Botany will be taught by@ 
officers belonging to Class II. (p. 95). Class 
J. offters should be called Lecturers of 
their respective colleges in their particular 
subject. Class II officers should be term- 
ed Assistant, Lecturers (or in Science, 
Demonstrators), while the term Teacher 
should be reserved for members of the sub- 
ordinate service (p. P6). 


e a 


`. 
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(6) Leave rules—European officers (i.e., 
Class I. men drawing full pay) should come 
under the European Service Leave Rules, 
while Indians (Le., all the Claes II. men 
and the quarter of Class I. posts reserved 
for Indians) should be under the Indian 
rules, which the commissioners themselves 
admit to be “much less liberal” than the 
terms on which Europeans enjoy leave 
(p. 50). No Indian (except the one or two 
appointed in England) must ever in his 
career aspire to come under the European 
officers’ Leave Rules (p. 198). 

(7) Training.—‘Recruits from Europe 
to Class I. should (like the I. E. S. at 
present) be Selected at the average age of 
about 28 after acquiring experience in 
teaching or further study subsequent to 
taking their degrees. Officers to be 
appointed directly toClass I. in India 
must have had similar experience.” They 
must (a) either have held a research 
fellowship at an Indian University or (b) 
have served in private colleges in India 
after taking their degrees, or (e) “if 
untrained younger men,” they are “not 
to be admitted permanently to Class I. 
until they are of the same age as their 
colleagues arriving from Europe and have 
had a similar experience. Pending this 
they should be regarded as probationers.” 
“Officers appointed directly to Class I. in 
India will in: many cases, no doubt, also 
have received some educationina European 
university, but where this is not the case, 
power should be taken at the time of 
selection to reguire the recruit to go to 
Europe for a term of post-graduate work” 
(p. 100).* 


Section IT. 
How the Indians have been harmed. 


These are the proposals of the majority. 
It will be clear from the above that they 
have not only perpetuated the existing 


* The commissioners here violate the principle 


accepted by them on p. 39: “Obvious objections can 
be urged to offering higher rewards to men educated 
‘abroad than are offered to those who have passed 
through the educational institutions of teir own 
country. We are, however, assured by our Indian 
colleagues that public opinion in Inflia attaches 
importance to securing absolute equality between 
Europeans and Indians who have been through the 
Same educational course.” But wnder the actual 
recommendations, Indians holding English University 
degrees, if recruited in India, will geb Rs. 200 a month 
ess than Englishmen of thasame academic qualifica- 
tions. 


colour distinction in our Education Ser- 
vice, but also aggravated it and made the 
position of the Indian professors, both in 
the upper and lower branches of the service 
distinctly worse than before: (a) First, the 
majority report has openly and definitely 
established a colour bar in the choice of 
the higher teachers in Government colleges 
by laying down that all the existing posts 
in the I. E. S. must, fer all time to come, 
be filled by Europeans, and that 1{65 more 
posts are created (as recommended), these 
may be filled by Indians. Normally, the 
European officials should be three times 
as many as the Indian. 

(b) Secondly, it has expressly aban- 
doned the old theory that the I. E. S. and 
P. E.S. are parallel services, equal in 
status though differing in pay. 

(c) Thirdly, it has definitely degraded 
the Indian professors (Class II.) and 


given them, however old experienced and 


distinguished, an avowedly lower position 
than every European,othcer however raw. 
Hitherto, college teachers of both races 
were Officially designated as professors, 
but in future the Europeans (and one-third 
of their number of Indians) areto be called 
lecturers, while the Indians (Class II) are 
to be styled assistant lecturers or demons- 
trators throughout their career. Formerly 
all Indian professors had been denied the 
high emoluments of the European pro- 
fessors, but had enjoyed the same title and 
status ; in future they will be robbed of 
the title as well as the money. 

Itis assumed by Lord Islington and 
his friends that the Europeans (and a few 
Indians) appointed to Class I. are ab initio 
competent to command and guide every 
member of Class II. (i. e. Indian pro- 
fessors), and that no member of Class II., 
however high his academic qualifications, 
length of experience and success in teach- 
ing, can ever in his lif@ be fit to take inde- 
pendent charge of a subject m a college 
(beyond only 8 p. ce. of the cadre of 
Cla$s IT.) 

(d) Fourthly, Indians appointed to 
the 1. E. S. are now entitled to the more 
liberal leave rules styled as European: 
Service Rules. Butin future, every Indian 
appeinted to the I. E. S. in India or 
promoted to it from the P. E. S. will be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave 
Rules, which are very niggardly. 

(e) Fifthly, a minimum proportion ot 
posts for Buropeans, viz., three-fourths, is 
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laid down, but none for Indians. The 
maximum of one-fourth for Indians will 
never be worked up to in practice, as is 
illustrated by the example of the statutory 
civilians created iu 1879, who were inten- 
ded to be one-sixth of the cadre of the 
I. C. S., but actually numbered no more 
than one-nineteenth (p.171). 

(72) Sixthly, Indiansewith British uni- 
versity qualifications when appointed to 
the I, E. S. have enjoyed absolute equality 
as regards pay and prospects with their 
European colleagues. In future the Indians 
will get Rs 200a month less, and thus 
be four years behind Europeans with the 
same qualifications and recruited at the 
same time as themselves, (This remark 


. does not apply to one or two Indians—out 


of a total of 264,—whose Ietters of 
appointment may be signed in London 
instead of at Simla (p. 101). 

For the above disadvantages and 
public degradation, it will be no compen- 
sation to the Indian educationists that 65 
of them will be appointed to the higher 
Education service (against 2 at present), 
though even these 65 officers will draw 
Rs 200 a month less than their European 


colleagues of the same standing in the. 


service. 
SECTION III, 


Treatment of Indian Lecturers in Govern- 
ment Colleges in India. 


What senior and junior professors mean. 

People outside Government colleges in 
India do not know how the Indian pro- 
fessors are treated by the European. 
Hitherto, the two classes of professors 
(called. AES. and I. &. S. respectively) 
have in official theory been declared equal 
in status and Government has never 
openly accepted the policy that the I. E. S. 
teacher of a subject should command and 
guide the P. E. S. mtn lecturing in it. Yet, 
under the secret instructions of the Euro- 
pean D. P. I.’s and European Principals, 
this objectionable policy of racial subérdi- 
nation of the intellect, has been insidiously 
and informally,—but none the less effec- 
tively, introduced into several Government 
colleges. European professors, even the 
freshest recruits, have been arrogating fo 
themselves the *title of ‘Senior Professor” 
in their respective subjects, though the 
title has never been acknowledged in any 
official document. The result is that every 
Indian professor automatically becomes 
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junior to every European teacher of his 
special subject and has to take his orders 
from the latter and not from the Principal. 
Every European Principal enforces this 
policy (to which however Government is 
not openly committed), unless the public 
scandal of it is too great, when it is kept 
in abeyance fora more favourable oppor- 
tunity. (e. g., the case of Professor Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, an officer of 16 years’ stand- 
ing and a historian of European celebrity, 
who was sought to be made junior to a 
newly appointed Cambridge graduate, Mr. 
W. Owston Smith ; vide Vol. XXIL.) 

Lord Islington and his friends would 
perpetuate this eviland mak@it universal 
by publicly lowering the status of the In- 
dian professors (Class II) and fixing on . 
them a brand of inferiority throughout 
their career by designating them as assis- 
tant lecturers. Now, an assistant is, by * 
his very designation and office, under the 
man whom he assists and must take his 
orders from the latter. He cannot claim 
independence and he cannot aspire to 
equality. An Assistant Magistrate is fully 
under the orders of the Magistrate, an 
Assistant Surgeon is ordered about by the 
(District) Surgeon, and so on. Therefore, 
every member of Class II, (i.e., every Indian 
professor except 65 men out of a total of 
585)—byeirtue of his new designation of 
assistant lecturer must be admittedly and 
perpetually subordinate to every European 
(Class I,) who will be called full-fledged | 
lecturers from the very day they join the 
service. Thus the Indian graduate who 
enters Class II. “must subscribe himself 
slave” forever. (This remark is qualified 
only to the extent that 8 p.c. of the mem- 
bers of Class IL., or less than one-twelfth of 
the total, will find emancipation by promo- 
tion to Class I., probably very late in life, 
when all spirit has been crushed out of 
them.) 

In the actual working of the Govern- 
ment colleges of India this rule of making 
the Indians junior or assistants to the 
Europeans produces the following conse-g 
quences :— 

(a) * The college time-table in every sub- 
ject of lecture is drawn up by the senior 
professor and has to be followed by all the 
junior ones, without their having any voice 
in the matter? , 

(b) The senor decides the distribution 
of work and orders which branches of the 
subject and whith classes a particular 
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junior should teach, regardless of the opi- 
nions of the latter. 

(c) No book can be purchased for the 
college library without the sanction of the 
senior professor in the subject. 

(d) The senior professor alone sits on 
the academic Council of the college as the 
representative of his subject and decides 
what “contingent” funds are to be allot- 
ted to it, what servants engaged, what 
examinations held and so on. 

(e) Only the senior professor is consi- 
dered fit to sit on the Board of Studies in 
that subject at the University, .and the 
I. E. S. men make ita grievance whenever 
an officially Jabelled junior is elected to the 
Board. Three years ago the Times (Edu- 
cational Supplement) denounced the Cal- 
cutta University because the Presidency 
College was represented on its Board of 
Studies in History by a junior, while the 
senior professor was not onit. On inves- 
tigation of this alleged scandal, the fol- 
lowing fact came to light: the so-called 
junior was an Indian P. E. S. officer named 
Mr.J. N. Das Gupta, who had taken 
Honours at Oxford as early as 1889 and 
had 24 years’ experience in college teach- 
ing, while the officially labelled senior was, 
of course, an Englishman, Mr. Oaten, who 
had taken Honours at Cambridge some 
twenty years Jater, but had been put over 
the old Oxonian’s head by reason of his 
being a European. Thus the natural and 
academic senior becomes the official junior 
in every Government college in India. 

(d When a junior produces a piece of 
original research, his official senior is given, 
in the-learned circles. of Europe—from the 
analogy of their universities where merit 
and not colour is the qualification for 
seniority—the credit of having initiated it 
and: guided the course of investigation, 
though in Indian Government colleges all 
research is done independently by the 
Indian juniors in their private capacity,— 
their Kuropean seniors being usually in- 
capable and always unwilling to render 
any aid. About 20 years ago, Dr. J. C. 

Bose, the eminent physical discoverer, was 
asked by Mr. A— , an eminent scieptist of 
England, if any other Indian had done 
scientific research like him. On his men- 
tioning the work of Dr. P.C. Ray, Mr. 
A— immediately remarked jn a dispara- 
ging tone, “But, he is Pedler’s assistant !” 
Mr. Pedler, it should be explained, was at 
that time the officiall{\. senior professor of 


chemistry at the Government college where 
Dr. P. C. Ray was serving as junior simply 
because he wasa P. E.S. officer, while in 
education Dr. Ray was a Doctor of Science 
ofa British University while Mr. Pedler 
had no academic qualification but had 
merely acted for some time as an 
assistant to Prot. Frankland. 

In one Government Medical College, the 
European senior has been known to have 
published as his own a bacteriological 
discovery of his Indian junior, of which he 
heard only after it had been completed ! 


SECTION. IV. 


Examples of the European guidance 
of the Indian Professoriate. 


The Committee on the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, April 1916, consisting of the 
D. P. I. Bengal, the late Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and 2 other distinguished 
European educationists > condemned the 
system under which the member of a de. 
partment is “chosen as its head merely 
because he is a member of the I. £. S. The 
professors and lecturers who form the 
members ofa department, it should also 
be generally understood, stand in the rela- 
tion of colleagues to each other.” The 
Governor of Bengal in Council accepted the 
view here expressed by the Committee 
(May 17,1916). But Lord Islington and 
his friends have adopted the opposite 
policy of placing all the P. E. S. professors 
in a position of avowed and perpctual 
subordination by altering their designa- 
tion to assistant lecturers. 

When young British graduates of no 
very high academic qualifications—(the 
averagejntellectual level of the 46 officers 
appointed to thé I.E.S. 1912714 was a 
Third Class Oxford Honours degree)—find 
themselves at the very outset of their 
career placed in command over grey- 
headed Indians, it naturally turns their 
head. Æfew instances of the evildone by 
such unlimited power may be given here. 
In a Bengal College the time-table in 
philosophy was settled by the staff at a 
meeting under the chairmanship of the 
University Inspector. Shortly afterwards, , 
the young European professor of the 
sabjget, (officially senior because belonging 
to the I.E.S.) wrote to his older and more 
experienced Indian junior, ‘——Babu, 
please come over tomy roomtoattend a 
meeting of the philosophy staff for making 
a new distribution of the work.” The 
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Indian professor replied, “The college time- 
table having been recently settled by all 
of us together, I do not see any reason for 
changing it so soon after. The meeting 
you propose should be held in the college 
and presided over by the principal.” The 
young European wrote back. “As I am 
responsible for the subject (!) Ihave the 
right to alter the time-tgble and to preside 
over the staff in the subject. You must 
attend the meeting.” 

At another Government College, in the 
Central Provinces, the Indian junior profes- 
sor of History on coming back to his post 
at the beginning of a new term, found that 

“his raw British senior had, without consul- 
ting him or giving him any previous notice, 
changed the time-table and set this Indian 
gentleman to teach two widely -separated 
branches of History anda third or alto- 
gether foreign subject in addition from 
that very day. 

A raw English youth who, by virtue of 
his being in the I. E. S., is senior in his 
subject, at another “Government college, 
vetoed the suggestion of his Indian junior, 
—an M.A. with a most brilliant college 
record,--to buy for the college acopy of 
the Indian travels of the ancient Chinese 
Buddhist Pilgrims, with the learned re- 
mark, “The book is useless to us. What 
had China ever to do with India ?” 

Another European senior professor of 
History, in Bombay, publicly declared that 
Khwafi Khan’s book should be prescribed 
as an authority for the history ofS. India 
from 1761 to 1785. Now, as the book in 
question was written in 1734, the proposal 
was exactly asifa Japanese professor had 
declared that Macaulay’s history, of the 
later Stuarts should be prescribed as an 
authority tor the reign of George III., and 
this Japanese professor had been placed 
over the heads of English professors at an 
English University. e 

Another Qxford graduate who fias been 
imported as an expert for “organising and 
conducting original research in Inęian 
history from 1000 A. D. onwards,” isin- 
nocent of any Indian language in which 
.our historical records are written. 

The result of such “guidance” of veteran 
Indian professors by I. HE, S. European 
seniors would kave been comic but for its 
deplorable effect in lowering the standard 
of scholarship in our country. 
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SECTION V. 
The Effect of the Majority Report on 


Education in India. 


(a) Lérd Islington and his associates, 
by insisting on the employment of Euro- 
peans ( with the admixture of only 25 p. e. 
Indians ) as ordinary college lecturers and 
raising their emoluments to five times what 
Englishmen get for doing similar work in 
England, have made the colleges under 
Government extremely inexpansive, be- 
cause extremely costly. The commissioners 
“note that a large part of the work of the 
colleges in India is of the nature of that 
performed in the upper forms ofa secondary 
school in England” (p. 95). And, again, 
“Qualifications of this high order ( viz, a 
professorial standard of distinction as 
understood in Europe ) are not required for 
the efficient performance of the bulk of 
college instruction” (in India), And yet the 
commissioners recommend that three times 
asmany Englishmen as Indians should be 
employed in this elementary work and 
these Englishmen should be paid £63 a 
month ( the average pay of Class I), while 
masters ‘“‘in the upper forms of a secondary 
school in England” get only £12. The 
average intellectual level of our European 
educational officers, judging from the re- 
cruits of 1912-14, is a Third Class Oxford 
Honours. The iron rule of a European 
majority of three to one in the staft of our 
colleges will makeit impossible for the State 
to open new colleges, by reason of the diff- 
culty of finding the money forit. By utili- 
sing Indian talent the cost canbe reduced 
to a quarter. 

(b) No self-respecting Indian who pos- 
sesses first-rate qualifications and that 
alertness of mind, strength of character, 
and high spirit which alone can make an 
efficient and inspiring teacher of youth, 
will care to enter Class II of the service, or 
remain contented and put forth his best 
efforts when once in this Class. Practically 
the entire work of Class teaching in our 
colleges is done by Indian graduates, and 
the general quality of the teaching in a. 
college depends entirely upon the initial 
qualifidations of the Indian professors re- 
cruited and the spirit in which they do 
their work. Iftruly first-rate Indians are 
recruited in sufficient number and, by being 
given an honourable status in the eyes of 
their pupils and a fair field of promotion 
irrespective of colo, are induced to do 
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their best, then the happiest success will be 
achieved in transplanting European know- 
ledge to India. But Lord Islington has 
reduced the number of Indiansin Class IL 
from 385 to 321 and made them form “a 
lower service occupying a position inferior 
to that of the higher ( or European ) one” 
(p. 19), in order to enlarge the number and 
raise above comparison the status of the 
European branch (Class I). The result will 
be that fewer and worse Indians would be 
available for the P. E.S. than even now and 
the bulk of the teaching work will have to 
be done by cheap subordinate service 
teachers on Rs. 100 or Rs. 125 a month. 

By redueing the strength of the I. E.S. 
to 90, as suggested by Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahim (p. 458),—against 264 as proposed 
by Lord Islington, —money would be found 
for engaging the very best Indian talent in 
sufficient number and expanding our State- 
aided colleges easily, cheaply, and at the 
same time most efficiently. 

(c) By the deliberate lowering of the 
status of the Indian professors and keep- 
ing them in subordinate positions for 
years and years before any of them (only 
Sp.c. of the total) can be promoted to 
the higher branch of the service and placed 
in offices of command, all spirit would be 
crushed out of them. They would then be 
too old and too “obedient” to do credit 
to the race they represent or do justice to 
the high chairs they are asked to fill. Such 
promotions would come as a matter of 
favour, and their inevitable effect would 
be to encourage the arts of the “courtier” 
and effusive “loyalty” among the Indian 
professoriate, while men with stiff back- 
bones would pine in the cold shade of 
official neglect and supersession. A secret 
police dossier will have to be kept of every 
professor to judge whether he is a ‘‘safe”’ 
man or too independent fora native of a 
tropical dependency. We shall have the 
administrative methods of the second 
French Empire transferred to India. 


SECTION VI, 


‘Islington’s Arguments for Racial 
Favour Examined. i 


(a) The majority report asserts that 
as English education is in its initial stages, 
the European element in thestaff should be 
substantial, viz., three-fourths (p. 97). 
Now, as the first English còllege, staffed 
entirely by European was established at 
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as 


Calcutta nearly a century ago and our 
first three Universities, conducted entirely 
by Europeans, have now been at work 
for 60 years, Lord Islington and his friends 
have left us in doubt as to how many more 
centuries must elapse before the infancy of 
English education in India will be over and 
European-academic tutelage will be un- 
necessary. r i 

(b) The majority justify the distinction 
in pay and status between European and 
Indian professors on the ground that the 
European branch (I. E. S.) is a corps 
d'elite, while the Indian branch (P. E. S.) 
has been “opened to officers with ordinary 
educational qualifications” (p. 94). 

An examination of the facts shows that 
the epithet bestowed here on the European 


. service is a “terminological inexactitude.” 


The Hon’ble Education Member of the 
Government of India placed before the 
Legislature, (8th September, 1914) a 
return showing that. in the two years 
ending with that date 46 members had 
been added to the I. "E. S., out of whom 
only 31 were Oxford or Cambridge gradu- 
ates, and that out of these 31, only 
8 were First class Honours men 

12  ~,, Second ,, - 

6 , Third ,, ” 

1 wasa Fourth ,, Honours man 
and 4 were ordinary “Pol” B. A.’s,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. 

In the 21 months preceding September 
1912, 35 officers had been appointed to 
this branch, of whom only 2 were first class 
and 7 second Class Oxford or Cambridge 
Honotugs men, while the remaining 26 had 
lower qualifications or belonged to cheap 
provincial Universities of the British Isles. 

It will be clear from’ the above figures 
that a body whose latest constitution 
includes only 12 p. c. First Class Honours 
men cafinot be called First Class (as 
designated by the majority) in the acade- 
mi¢ sense of the term, but only in the 
Anglo-Indian official sense. Nor are these 
European officers likely to rectify their 
low-class degree by producing original, 
research, as the majority of the commis- 
fiogers have expressly absolved them from 
any such duty. They will, therefore, 
constitute a corps d’elite only in the sense 
that, for reasons of political expediency, 
they have been given the highest remunera- 
tion and status, positions of command 
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from the beginning of their service, and a 
monopoly of the headship of Government 
Colleges and Directorships of Education. 


Average Highest Highest Proportion 
monthly ordinary payin of selection 


pay, monthly selection posts to 
pay, grade total cadre 
Rs. Rs Rs * 
Class I , l 
(Europeans) 970 1250 ° 2750 2244 p. c. 
Class Ií 
(Indians) 354 500 700 pacer 


But if the Provincial Education service 
today contains a proportion ox ‘officers 
with ordinary qualifications,” it is the 
inevitable consequence of doing things very 
cheaply where the Indians are concerned 
which Government has followed in the past. 
While every European joined on Rs. 500 
and rose by annual increments of Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1000 or even higher, the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, issued a letter (No. T. 661, dated 
19th July 1907), by which.no Indian was 
to be directly recruited as a professor ora 
member of even the lower educational 
service (P. E. S.), but every Indian college 
lecturer was to be first engaged as a 
member of the lowest possible service 
(Subordinate Educational Service) on only 
Rs. 125 a month, kept there for an unde- 
fined and long period of probation and 
thereafter, if his superiors were so pleased, 
promoted to the Provincial Service on 
Rs. 200 only. 

Contrast this niggardly treatment and 
uncertain prospects of our best scholars 
with the lavish expenditure on European 
officers : every ordinary European lecturer 
joins on Rs. 500 a month and gets an 
assurechimewement of Rs.60a month even 
during his two years of probation; after 
two years he must be told whether-he will 
be confirmed or rejected. (Not a single 
European probationer has been rejected 
during the last 30 yéars.) Where Govern- 
ment has *required a specially learned 
European, it has freely offered . him _an 
initial pay far above that of the ordinary 
I. E. S. men. For instance, Messrs. H. R. 
James and N. L. Hallward and Dr. E. D. 
*Ross were recruited on Rs. 800, and Mr. 
W. O. Smith. (a Cambridge First Clasg 
Honours man, but no post-graduate 
research scholar) on Rs. 750 to start with, 
aud they rose in only 5 years to Rs. 1000 
a month! 

The only way to secure the best Indian 
graduates is, similarly, to give them a 
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proper salary, a status consistent with 
their self-respect, clearly defined prospects, 
and a known period of probation. 

d 


SECTION VII. 
The True Reform. 


The majority of the Commissioners y 
have held that 585 posts are required for 
the work (above the subordinate service 
level) to be done in our Education Depart- 
ment, and that out of these, 

34 p.c. must be reserved for Europeans, 

11 p.c. may be held by Indians, 

45 p.c., forming Class I.®or posts of 

commandon very high salaries ; while 

55 p. c., forming Class II, would be 

held by Indians in perpetual sub- 
e ordination to and one-third of the 
pay of Europeans. 

The injustice, cost, and demoralising 
effect of these proposals have been demons- 
trated above. We now unfold our scheme 
which agrees substantially with the 
recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission of 1886, the recorded opinion 
of Messrs. Gokhale and Abdur Rahim, and 
the views of the representative P. E.S. 
witnesses for Bengal and Bihar (the two 
experienced professors of European reputa- 
tion named by Mr. Rahim on page 457). 
Itis this: (1) Specialist branch or corps 
d’elite,—100 posts on Ks. 1000 to 1500. 

Europeans should be recruited not asa 4 
matter of rule but as an exception, i.e., 
only wheu no qualified Indian is available. 
These specialists should be men of some 
age and established reputation in Euro- 
pean seats of learning, or educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs 
of research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of principal- 
ships. and chief inspectorships. They 
should be given high or professorial pay. 
Select Indians would be eligible for ad- 
mission to this class by promotion after 
gaining experience and proving their 
capacity in India. 

(ii) Ordinary branch,—485 officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost en- 
tirely Indian, and include all the lecturers 
(other than the specialists and subordinate 
service assistants or tutors), inspectors 
and principals mot included in (i), and, 
for some years to come, a small number ot 
younger European r€cruits. These Euro- 
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peans should not, as now, be employed as 
perpetual college lecturers, but should be 
considered as going through a Jong prac- 
ticaltraining in India with a view to 
ultimate promotion to the specialist 
branch, if found worthy. 

(iii) The Indians and Europeans. in the 
Ordinary branch should form one service 
with time-scale salaries ranging from Rs. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selecfion 
posts, with salaries rising from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1000. Europeans would draw an 
oversea allowance of 50 p. c. in addition 
to their pay. 

(iv) The,total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
one-sixth or 97 out of 585. The remain- 
ing 488 posts should be held by Indians. 

(v) Indians who have “done ayy 
striking piece of original work,” or shown 
conspicuous success in teaching and influ- 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as well as the 
successful ones among the European 
probationers in the Ordinary branch, 
should be promoted to the Specialist 
branch. * 

(vi) Indian recruits of the ordinary 

branch who have not been educated in 
Europe, will be on probation for one year 
and draw halfpay during the time. Such 
of the recruits of the ordinary branch as 
have not been through a training college 
in India or Europe must either go to 
HKurope for special post-graduate studies 
or must attend a one-year’s course in the 
science of teaching in a tratning college 
in India or the post-graduate pedagogics 
class of a University. 


* The majority report declares that no ‘‘produc- 
tion of any striking original work” and no “profes- 
sorial standard of distinction as understood in 
Europe” are expected in the members of Class I. and 
that they are only to do teaching work ‘‘as in the 
upper forms of an English secondary school” (p. 95). 
But, according to the same Report, no member of 
Class IXI. (beyond 8 p.c. of its cadre) can be promoted 
to Class I. on the ground of his teaching experience 
or success in training and stimulating the minds of 
his pupils, or administrative efficiency. To qualify 
for such promotion he must “produce origigal work 
and obtain a widespread reputation” (p. 95). It is, 
therefore, evident that the standard demanded of the 
Indian aspirants to Class I is very much higher 
than that asked for from the European recruits to if, 
and that the inevitable consequence of this proposal 
on the Indians would be to discourage honest teach- 
ing work, care of pupils, and geyotion to college 
duties aud college life and foster the expenditure of 
one’s entire spare time and energy on private research 
and the selfish pursuit of “a widespread reputation.” 


Training colleges of an advanced type 
should be multiplied in India in the imme- 
diate future and a course of advanced 
pedagogics, subsequent to the B. A. 
degree, opened at our three chief 
Universities. 

Such a scheme would remove all reason- 
able discontent among the Indian teachers 
(who naturally do the bulk of educational 
workin India), save Government from 
even the suspicion of injustice, and greatly 
cheapen the educational machinery of 
India,—and at the same time, by offering 
a fair field and no favour, it would attract 
the best Indian talent to the work of 
instructing our future citizens, and in 
consequence raise the efficiency and general 
intellectual level of our professoriate, while 
European teachers as a class would escape 
the odium which they now rightly excite 
when raw yotingmen among them come 
to India as mere college Jecturers and are 
placed ab initio over the heads of veteran 
Indians doing equail¥ good (often much 
better) work but drawing only one-third 
of their remuneration, * 

This is the only statesmanly and abid- 
ing solution of the service questiou in 
Indian education. What Lord Islington 
has recommended is mere political tinker- 
ing. 

Section VIII. 


The Secretary of State’s Duty. 

Let the Secretary of State for India 
choose between the two paths. 

It is possible for him to reply to our 
pleadings as President Kruger did to an 
Uitlander deputation, “You may protest 
as long as you please; I haft" got. the 
guns.” It is possible for him, as a measure 


* “The arrangement which divides the staff of a 
college into two services, | E. S. aud P. E. S. (newly 
labelled by Lord Islington as Classes I and II.) has 
generated in the mind of many an educated Indian 
a sense of real grievance......The inevitable effect is 
that almost every European professor, when he first 
enters upon the discharge of his duties, starts at an 
obvious disadvautage and with a certain amount of 
prejudice against him : he is regarded by the students 
asa member of an unjustly favoured class.’ (3rd 
April, 1916.) 
Sire Ashutosh’? Mukherji (late Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University.) bo cout 
W. W. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. ees 
Rev. J. Mitchell, Principal, Wesleyan 
College. i ss 
H. C. Maitra, Principal, City College. 
C. W. Peake, Senior Professor, Presidency College. 
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of state policy and by an exercise of poli- 
tical power, to continue the colour Jine in 
our highest seats of learning (which Lord 
Islington would intensify). But he should 
remember that in -God’s world this un- 
natural arrangement cannot Jast. Every 
day that passes makes the European domi- 
nation of Indian education more morally 
indefensible and more financially unbear- 
able. Every day the Indians are improv- 
ing in scholarship and proving their capa- 
city, while the European monopolists of 
the I.E.S. are showing such poor quality 
that Lord Islington has been constrained 
to admit, “Great difficulty is now being 
experienced in obtaining suitable recruits 
from Europe” (p.101,)—though they are 
paid princely salaries for doing the work 
of “upper form masters in England.” 

He should remember, too, that there are 
in India many colleges and university 
chairs filled entirely by Indians, who are 
giving the highest tegching year after year, 
while in the colleges maintained by public 


taxation alone are Indians excluded from 


seats of authority and high emolument. 
And he should also remember the 
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example of Japan’s sticcess in imparting 
the highest European education by an 
almost exclusively non-European agency. 
It is a blue-book issued by the very Depart- 
ment of Education atSimla,—and not Mrs. 
Besant’s New India, nor Arabinda Ghose’s 
Vande Mataram, that informs the Indian 
publicthat the ‘Japanese colleges drop 
their European teachers like hat potatoes.” 
Even a Right Hon’ble member of the 
British Cabinet cannot prevent the Indian 
people from thinking over these facts. 

And finally he should remember that 
the stars in their courses are fighting on 
the side of the Indian peogle, and no 
less certainly against modern race-mono- 
polists than against medieval dynasts. 
To the power of that Time,—and not to 
the influence of the Times, the patron of 
the I.E.S. coterie.—we look for ours 
salvation with a clearassurance of victory. 
The Secretary of State can retard it ; but 
no man can prevent it.* 

VETUS. 


* In writing this we have been greatly helped by 
having before us the opinions of several eminent 
Indian educationists. 


THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS ° 


= om « 


XIIL 
SECTION V. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY. 
E should note» first the objections to 
. thegeneral principles upĝn which 
tbe hypothesis is based and next 
those to the application of the hypothests to 
India. 
General objections :— 
Re. PRIORITY OF MAGIC TO RELIGION 
ON a priori GROUNDS, pn 
A, Magic, ccording to Dr. Frazer, is 
prior to`religion on æ priori grounds.! The 
fundamental conception of religion, viz., of 


i See Dr, Frazer’s remarks on this subject, 
Supra, Sec. I, 
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superior personal agents able to direct favour- 
ably the course of nature in response to 
prayers is more complex than the bastc 
notion of magic that the course of nature is 
subject in the last resort to impersonal forces, 
which can be turned to account by proper 
spells and ceremonies, It is added that 
magic like religion deals also with spirits 
but treats them as inanimate agents, 1. ea 
constrains instead of conciliating them as 
religion does.! I donot see how in view 
of this exposition of magic and religion, the 
latter is more complex than the former. 
The conception of nature is common to both 
as also that of spirits. 


1 For the referenced’ to Dr. Frazer's work, see 
above, ; 
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DR. FRAZER'S DESCRIPTIONS OF MAGIC AND 
RELIGION ANALYSED. 

The course of nature is said to be vari- 
able in the one and uniform in the? other. | 
fail to see how itis so. Had it beer rigid, 
incapable of the slightest change, no spells 
could have altered it one way or the other. 
Thus, in the ultimate analysis, nature is 
somehow variable in magic. As to the 
propitiation, or compulsion ofthe spirits, a 
religious man conciliates while a magician 
compels them. Conciliation implies a sub- 
missive attitude, while compulsion a domi- 
neering one, Thus the component elements 
of religion Mave either identical or corres- 
ponding elements in magic, but have noth- 
ing in them that marks the former as more 
complex or Jater in origin than the latter. 


PUBLIC MAGIC ANALYSED. d 


Besides, another point that should be 
considered is that we are here primarily 
concerned with public magic, through which 
the magician rises to the throne. The 
practice of this magic requires in the magi- 
cian much cleverness, intellectual capacity 
and power of swaying masses of people 
by various artful ways. Such magicians were 
not exceptions but are said to have been 
abundant in early societies. Is it probable 
that the savage should develop so much his 
intellectual faculties, while remain utterly 
stunted in the speculative and spiritual 
instincts implied in religion ? 

RELIGION NEED NOT HAVE GROWN OUT OF 

THE INEFFICACY OF MAGIC. 

Dr. Frazer holds that religion has grown 
out of the inefficacy of magic. I do not 
make out why it should wait for its birth 
centuries until the savages have despaired 
of magic ; for judging from its constituents, 
we see that there is nothing in it that cannot 
take root ina ‘savage mind as early as the 
conception of private magic, 


PROF. R. R. MARETT’S VIEW. 
Prof. Marett looks upon religion and 


Ọ magic as two forms of an originally one and 


at 


indivisible social phenomenon. The primi- 
tive man had oze institution which dealt with 
the supernatural, and had in it the germs of 
both magic and religion, which were gradu- 
ally differentiated. The priest and magician 
were originally one, 1 

r Encyclopedia Britaanica (tith ed., Vol. 17— 
“magic”) ; also Marett’s Anthropology, pp. 209 ff. It 


Pror. D, G. BRINTON’S OPINION. 


“The principle,” says Prof. Brinton, ‘“‘at 
the basis of all religions and all superstitions 
is the same and’ the grossest rites of 
barbarism deserve the name of ‘religion’ 
justas much as the refined ceremonies of 
Christian churches. The aims of the wor- 
shipper may be selfish and sensuous, there 
may be an entire absence of ethical intention, 
his rites may be empty formalities and his 
creed immoral, but this will be his religion 
all the same and we should not apply toit 
another name....The Parliament of Religions 
announced these elements as essential to the 
idea of religion, viz., a belief in a god or gods, 
in an immortal soul, and in a divine govern- 
ment of the world. No mistake could be 
greater. Buddhism rejects every one of 
these items. Many religions have not admitted 
the existence of soul.” 1 


Mr. ANDREW LANG’S OPINION : THE PRACTICAL 
SIDE OF RELIGION NEED NoT LIE IN ‘GIVE 
AND PAKE. 


Religion, according to Dr, Frazer, con- 
sists of two elements, one theoretical and the 
other practical,—a belief in the superior 
powers and an attempt to please them. The 
practical element, he adds, need not necessa- 
rily be rituals. It may be pure conduct 
alone. If so, the belief may not express 
itself in the asking of desirable things from 
the spirits at all. The belief accompanied by 
a conduct influenced thereby may be enough 
for religion. Should the practical element 
consist in ‘give and take—‘worldly good in 
exchange for religious practices,—piety, as 


» o : ame, wen P 

is remarked by Mr. R. W. Thomas % ‘the former 
work that “Dr, Frazer’s theory is based on a selection 
of facts and not on the whole body of beliefs and rites 
recognised as magical, among which are many where- 
in spirits figure. Dr. Frazer’s position appears to be 
that such rites are relatively® late and may be neglect- 
ed in framing a definition of magic. It may be per- 
fectly true that the idea of magic has been progres- 
sively extended ; but belief in transformation is also 
for Dr, Frazer magical. This belief is certainly pri- 
mitive, yet sympathy will not explain it as it should 
if Frazers theory is correct.,..... esos Frazer's 
method ignores the fact that magic, hke religion, is 
an institution, ie a product of society, not of any 
Single individual. There is no more reason to sup- 
pose that a child reared in isolation would develop 
any kind of magical practices than that it wouid 
invent for itself a religion; but if this is the case, the 
associationist account of magic cannot be true.” 


1 Brinton’s “Religions of Primitive People’ 
(American Lecture Series, 1897) p. 27 
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Mr. Andrew Lang puts it, becomes like 
that of Euthyphro in the Platonic dialogue 
of that name, a science of ‘do ut des.’ He 
further adds that this principle of ‘give and 
take’ is not found in the most Eackward race 
which believes in a Power but propitiates 
him neither by prayer nor sacrifice for having 
earthly goods from him. 


OPINIONS FAR FROM UNANIMOUS AS TO THE 
INDUCTIVE PROOF, 


B. Asto tbe inductive proof from the 
actualities of the lowest savage societies,. the 
opinions are far from being unanimous, Both 
the affirmative.and the negative sides of the 
question are maintained with warmth by 
high authorities, travellers, bishops, mission- 
aries and others. * Mr. Andrew Lang holds 
that ¢he guestton of the relative priority of 
magic oy religion cannot be historically deter- 
mined. Even if we find a race with magic 
but no religion, we cannot be certain that it 
did not once possess ,a religion of which it 
has despaired. 


I PROF. A. MENZIES. 


The remarks of Prof. Menzies are very 
significant : “It must not be forgotten that 
an adequate definition of a thing (here reli- 
gion) which is growing can only be reached 
when the growth is complete,- I propose 
then as a working definition of religion (of 
the savages), that it is ‘the worship of higher 
powers, This appears at first sight a very 
meagre account of the matter ; but if we con- 
sider what it implies, we shall find it is not 
so meagre, In the first place it involves az 
element of beltef. No one will worshjp higher 

ane t" e « Sd 
powers unfé$s he believes that such powers 
exist. Zhzs ts the intellectual factor. Not 
that the intellectual is distinguished in early 
forms of religion from the other factors any 
more than grammar is distinguished by early 
man as an element of language. But some- 
thing intellectual, some creed, is present 


1 Mr. Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion (1901), 


Pp: 59 
« Socrates.—“‘Sacrificing is giving to the gods, and 
piety is asking from them ?” 
Euthyphro.—“Yes, Socrates.” e 
Socrates.—“Upon this view, then, piety is a’science 
of asking and giving.” 
Euthyphro.—“You understand me capitally.” 
2 See Lord Avebury’s “On the Origin of Civili- 
sation &c.” (1902), Preface to the Sixth edition, last 
paragraph, 
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implicitly even in the earliest worships. 
Should there be no belief in higher powers, 
true worship cannot continue. If it be con- 
tinued in Outward act, it has lost reality to 
the mind of the worshipper, and the result is 
an apparent or a sham religion, a worship 
devoid of one of the essential condi- 
tions of religion. This is true at every 
stage. But in the second place, these 
powers which are worshipped are ‘higher, 
Religion has respect, not for beings 
men regard as ona level with themselves 
or even beneath themselves, but for 
beings in some way above and beyond them- 
selves, and whom they are disposed to 
approach with reverence, When objects 
appear to be worshipped for which the wor- 
shipper feels contempt, and which a moment 
afterwards he will maltreat or throw away, 
there also, one of the essential conditions is 
absent, and such worship must be judged to 
fall short of religion. There may no doubt 
be some religion in it ; the object he wor- 
ships may appear to the savage, in whose 
mind there is little continuity, at one moment 
to be higher than himself and the next 
moment to be lower; but the result of the 
whole is something less than religion. And 
in the third place these higher powers are 
worshipped, That isto say, religion is not 
only belief in the higher powers but it isa 
cultivating of relations with them, it is a 
practical activity 
these beings, Itis not only a thinking but 
also a doing; this also is essential to it. 
When worship. is discontinued, religion 
ceases ; a principle indeed not to be applied 
too narrowly, since the apparent cessation of 
worship may be merely its transition to 
another, possibly a higher form ; but religion 
is not present unless there be not only a 
beliefin higher powers but an effort of one 
kind or another to keep on good terms with 
them, ? crassi “Now of the things that all 
savages possess, certainly religion is one, 
It is practically agreed that religion, the belief 


in and worship of gods, is universal at the@ 


savage stage ; and the accounts which some 


t He ia consulted the works of C. P. Tiele, P. 


D. Chantepie de la Soussaye, E. B. Tylor, and others, 


and come tothe above conclusion after taking due 
note of the divergent opinions they might hold on the 
points under discwsston, and their reasons therefor. 

2 Prof, A. Menzies, -History of ‘Religion (+895), 
pp. 7; 3 


a 


x 


a 
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travellers have given of tribes withont religion 
are either set down to misunderstanding, or 
are thought to be insufficient to invalidate the 
assertion thal religion is a untiversl feature 
of savage life”... It (religion) would 
seem to be g psychological necessity.” * 


K Mr. LANG AND OTHERS OPPOSE DR. FRAZER 
REGARDING ABSENCE OF RELIGION AMONG 
THE MODERN AUSTRALIAN SAVAGES, 


Regarding the existence of religion among 
the present Australian aborigines, Mr. Lang 
inclines to the affirmative view.* He also 
adds that Dr. Frazer ignores without giving 
reason the eyidences of Mr, Ridley, Mr. 
Greenway, Mr. Gason, Mr. Hale, Mr, Arch- 
deacon Gunther, the Benedictines of Nursia, 
Mr, Eyre, Mr. Roth & Mr. Langloh Parker. 
Or PROF. F, RATZEL. ¢ 
ý “Ethnography,” according to Prof. Ratzel, 
“knows no race devoid of religion but only 
differences in the degree to which religious 
ideas are developed. Among some, these lie 
small and inconspicuous as in the germ or 
rather as the chrysalis ; while among others 
they have expanded in a splendid wealth of 
myths and legends.” 5 


PROF. D. G. BRINTON, 


Prof. Brinton, whom we have quoted in 
another connexion, adds, “The fact is that 
there has not been a single tribe, no matter 

“how rude, known in history or visited by 
travellers, which has been shown to be 
destitute of religion under some form. 
The .contrary of this has been asserted 
s.e by, H. Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, 
not from their own observation, but from the 
reports of travellers and missionaries. I 


speak advisedly when I say that every asser- 


t Prof. A. Menzies, History of Religion (1895), 

p. 23. 
2 Ibid., © 24. 

l 3 Mr. Andrew Lang says that Dr. Frazer cites 
Mr. Howitt, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Oldfield, Mr, Dawson, 
Zad Mr. Cameron, all of whom testify to the existence 
of native religion among the Australian aborigines, 
for points other than the one, where if their feports 
b=- correct, they could invalidate his central, theory. 


4 Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion, pp. 55, 57. 


5 Prof. F. Ratzel’s History of Mankind ‘(trans- 
lated by A. J. Butler, 1896), p. 40. “The above re- 
marks have not been made without dul] knowledge of 
the American-Pacific group of races including the 
Australians, Malaya, &c. 


a 


tion to this effect, when tested by careful 
examination has proved erroneous,” 1 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION IN 
THis ENQUIRY. $ 
Dr. Frazer states that amongst the lowest 
savages, magic is universally practised but 
religion is almost unknown, and turns for 
data to the Australian savages who are regar- 


‘ded as still in the most backward state.? In 


this enquiry, the definition of religion is 
‘of the vital importance. If too narrow, it 
will exclude those savage races who may be 
credited with a religion under a broader 
definition thereof. In order to find a religion 
among the Australian aborigines in the 
opinion of Mr. Lang we need not widen its 
definition so much as to bring it under the 
same category as the fear ofa child at the 
sight of a dark room, the feeling of a horse 
towards its master, or the baying of a dog to 
the moon which may have to be admitted 
under this widened definition as an act of 
worship. “If men belfeve,”? says he, “in a 
potent being, who originally made or manu- 
factured the nature of things or most things, 
that is an idea so far religious that it satisfies, 


t Brinton’s Religions of Primitive People, pp. 
39, 3I. f 

“The question has been carefully examined by G. 
Roskeff in his work Das Religionswesen der Rohesten 
Naturvolker (Leipzig, 1880). He conclusively refutes 
the assertions that tribes have been encountered with- 
out religion.” Brinton, of. cil, p. 31, f. n. 


2 Dr. Frazer doubts the authenticity of the pas» 
sage quoted by Hegel from Captain Parry’s account 
for inductive confirmation of his view (G., pt. I, vol. I, 
Appendix) Dr. Frazer has not been able to trace 
out the pagsage either in the English origjinal or 
German translation of” the Captain’s“Work. The 
expression “empirical mode of existence” appearing 
in it “savours”, says he, “rather of the professor’s 
lecture-room than of the captain’s quarter-deck.” 
Hegel relies upon Captain Parry and Captain Ross. 
If Dr. Frazer relies upon the @hilosopher, he should 
also like hif rely upon what these travellers say. 
They state that “among other peoples (i.e., other than 
the Exgquimaux) a mediation is already present” in- 
cluding of course the Australians. This appears Dr. 
Frazer’s view of the almost universal absence of 
religion among them. If the travellers’ remark be 
impeached as too general for their range of personal 
observations and hence erroneous, producing a cor- 
responding error in Hegel in his reliance upon their 
wrong @uthority, it is no wonder thathe might err 
similarly in the more slippery fief of speculation, 
T mistakes are more insidious and difficult to 
avoid. 


3 See Lord Avebury’s Onethe Origin of Civiliza- 
tion &,, (1902), p. 219, 
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*by the figment ofa supernatural agent, the 
especulative faculty. Clearly, the belief in 
such a being isa germ whence may spring 
the ideas of duty towards and an affection 
for the being.”2 Again ancestor worship, 
belief in future life and some practices which 
are liable to be classed as magical but which 
should really form part of religion on account 
of the object of propitfation they subserve, 
are found among the Australian savages.? 
If these elements can make up religion, the 
Australians cannot be said to be without it.® 


RELIGION OF THE ABORIGINES IN 1HE EXAMPLES 
CITED BY DR, FRAZER, 

Dr, Frazer has himself in one of his 
Australian examples given materials suffi- 
cient to bespeak religion among them from 
Nir. Lang’s standpoint. He says, for instance, 
that among the tribes of Central Australia, 
the most important function of the headmen 
is to take charge of the sacred-stone-house 
usually a cleft in the rocks or a hole in the 
ground, where are deposited the holy stones 
and sticks (churinga) with which the souis of 
all the people, both living and dead, are 
apparently supposed to be in a manner 
bound up, 

In his examples from other countries 
‘here are many such materials. In Malo, 
one of the New Hebrides, the highest nobili- 
ty consists of persons who have sacrificed a 
thousand little pigs to the souls of their ances- 
tors. A man of exalted rank is never opposed, 
because zz Aint are supposed to dwell the souls 
of the ancient chiefs and all the spirits who 
preside over the irtbe.* In New Britain, a 
ruling chief was always supposed to exercise 
Priestly penctions, that tse has professed to be 
in constant communicaticns with the tebarans 
(spirits). © Among the Masai of German 
East Africa, the chief is not so much a ruler 
asa national saint, or patriarch? The pro- 


cedure of the rain-making chief amongst the. 


Bari of the Upper Nile consists in praying to 
the dead ancestor which ts religious and, other 


r Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion, p. 48. 


2 Ibid., pp. 49, 51. 

3 The eviċences adduced by Dr, Frazer in his 
“Totemism and Exogamy,” vol. I, pp. 141-153 in Sup- 
port of his opinion do not appear to carry his point 
farther than those of the Golden Bough, vol. I. 


4 G., Pt. I, vol. I, p. 339. 
5 Ibid., p. 350. a 
6 Ibid, p. 343. 
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rites which are magical. 1 Inthe Ossidinge 
district in the Cameroons in Africa, if the 
chief happens to be also the /edzsh-priest, as 
among the Ekios, he has not only powerful 
influence zz all fetish matters (and most of the 
vilal interests of the people are bound up with 
Jetish worship) but also wields a powerfuh, 
authority. 2 The old head-chief of Etatin “. 
in S. Nigeria in Africa performed many rites 
but along with them prayed to big deities in 
order to make rain. 3 The king of the 
Matabeles of S. Africa had recourse to religion 
as well as magic for making rain, * A suc- 
cesful medicine-man among the wild tribes 
of the Malaya peninsulahas the best prospect 
of being elected a chief, andin the vast major- 
ity of cases the priestly duties form an im- 
portant part of a chief’s work. 5 l 
9 AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES NOT ABSOLUTELY. | 
FREE FROM RELIGION EVEN ACCORDING < 
TO DR. FRAZER’S OWN STANDARD. 

Dr. Frazers position is that the 
Australian savages, lowest as they are in the 
scale of civilisation, are almost free from 
religion. All other savages being higher in 
the scale have religion though it may be 
mixed with magic. But the Australians are 
not entirely free from it even according to 
his own standard of religion, . 

MORE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION WILL BE 
FORTHCOMING IF THE ABOVE STANDARD 
BE A LITTLE ALTERED. 

If this standard be a little altered, as Mr. 
Lang suggests, it would not be difficult to 
find evidences of religion among the very 
savages whom Dr. Frazer described as almost 
free, 

MR. CAMERON'S TESTIMONY. 

Mr. Cameron, quoted by Mr, Lang,’ 
says, for instance, “‘As to religion, ghosts of 
the dead are believed to visit the earth and 
to be frequently seen.——The people of all 
these tribes appear to have a belief in a 
Deity and in a future state of somé kind. The 
Wathi Wathi call this being Thathapali ; the 
Ta-Ta-thi call him Tulong.——The being is¢‘ 

Naga 


tr G. pt. I, vol. 1, p. 347. Here Dr. Frazer himself , 
says “hat religion is combined with magic in the | 
function. . 


2 Ibid., p. 349. 
3 Ibid., p. 349. 
4 Ibid., p. 351. 
, + 
s Ibid., p.%60. 
6 Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion, pp. 70-78. 
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regarded as a powerful spirit or perhaps a 
supreme supernatural being. They say that 
he came from the far north, and now lives in 
the sky. He told éach tribe what language 
they were to speak. 
dogs and the latter used to talk, but he took 
the power of speech from’ them.” ? As to 
future life, he received this account from an 
intelligent member of the aforesaid tribe,— 
“the soul of a dead man is met’ by another 
soul who directs him to the path for good 
men,” # 


MR. HOWITT’S EVIDENCE, 


Mr, Howitt also cited by Mr: Lahg was 
initiated into the secret of the Kurnal religion. 
Before his initiation, the old men of the tribe 
satisfied themselves whether Mr. Howitt had 
been previously initiated * by the Brojeflak 
black fellows or not by seeing a particular 
token. The inmost secret of their religion 
was the belief in Munganngaur, the Great 
Father of the tribe, who was once on earth 
and now in the sky. 


"THERE ARE THUS GRAVE DOUBTS ABOUT THE 
INDUCTIVE PROOF, WHICH FUTURE 
MAY REMOVE, 


It is needless to multiply such affirmative 
instances, Both the negative and affirmative 
opinions, as [ have already mentioned, are 
held’ by quite a number of. observers. 
Circumstanced as we are,” we’.cannot at 
present finally determine the qüestion of the 
relative priority of religion or magic from 
reports about'the Australian aborigines—the 
lowest savages on the face of the globe. If 
these people cannot furnish definite proofs, 
the question cannot be’ inductively settled 
from other races of savages, stationed as 
they are‘on a higher scale of civilization, It 
may perhaps yet be hoped that the differ- 
ences of opinion would be removed by 
greater scrutiny in observation and a more 
correct criterion of magic and religion at the 
hands of scholars trained to analyse the 
. psychological processes of the savage mind 
from the sight stand-point, Upon the con- 
flicting data at present at our command, it 
is unsafe to take one side or the*other of the 
question and build on it any theory that 
cannot but be unsound. œ. 


e 


1&2 Andrew Lang’s Magi& and Religion, pp. 
70,72. The extract appears above with two or three 
verbal alterations in order to make it shorter, 


DASA, 1 


He made men, women, - 


THERE SHOULD BE DIFFERENCES IN TIMES OF 
ORIGIN OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC MAGIC. 

C. Dr. Frazer makes no difference in the 
times of origin of the two classes of magic, 
private and public. From the nature of 
public magic,—I mean the magic practised 
by professional magicians for the good of the 
whole community, it cannot, I think, be 

r i p . ° 
synchronous in ortgin with the other branch. 
It should be later in origin, and if so, it is 
required to be ascertained (a) how long later, 
and (b) whether in the zzzeríīm any of the 
other methods of evolution of kingship might 
not have. operated to give the early societies 
their kings, and also (c) what openings if 
any they left free for the operation of the 
method contemplated by the present theory ; 
for Dr. Frazer says that “magic is not the 
only or perhaps even the main road by which 
men have travelled to a throne.”! 

Dr. Frazer has given instances of magi- 
cians as kings, which can be distinguished 
into two groups : (i), persons who starting as 
magicians in savage societies have been 
actually seen in their life-time to chiefships ; 
(ii) chiefs or kings who from the super- 
natural qualities attributed to them and the 
magical functions attached to their office are 
inferred to have come to the throne through 
public magic followed as a profession, or to 
have had ancestors who had done the same 
and from whom the supernatural qualities and 
functions have been inherited by transmission 
through generations, 

WAYS TO KINGSHIP OTHER THAN PUBLIC MAGIC, 

POSSIBLE ORIGINS OF KING’S SUPERNATURAL 


ATTRIBUTES AND FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN 
ə THROUGH PUBLIC MAGIC, e => 


FIRST POSSIBILITY. - . 
D. (i). The question that demands an 
answer here is—If methods other than the 
magician-method of kingship really operated, 


“and supreme power came into the hands of a 


single man either by dint of. his personal 
bravery, skill in leadership, any other person- 
al quality, or any conglomeration of helpful 


circumstances, could not the king who thus 


came to the throne have acquired round himy 
a halo. of extraordinary and supernatural 
tuglities which by lapse of time gained in 
number and proportions independent of any 
connection whatever of the king with public 
magic? If the tendencies of the primitive 


» 


G., pt. I, vol I, p. 332. 
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mind are towards clothing anything extra- 
ordinary in a supernatural garb, it is only 
natural, that the savage subjects of the king 
would attribute to him many extraordinary 
qualities in direct ratio to the nature and 
number of sterling attributes of mind and 
physique actually possessed by him. Royalty 
is itself. awe-inspiring and can perhaps 
without any other aid set the savage-mind 
a-working towards the attribution to it of the 
supernatural. qualities. In view of this, it is 
not correct to- infer from the magical func- 
tions and supposed supernatural powers of 
the kings of the present savage societies (and 
even of many modern civilised societies, 
as Dr. Frazer has done) that they or their 
ancestors in the past must have been public 
magicians who through their profession had 
acquired the crown. It may be objected 
that many of the very qualities aud functions 
of the public magician are associated with 
the royal office, e. g, rain-making, driving 
away storm, enemies, etc., from which it is 
justifiable to draw Dr. Frazer’s inference. 
The answer ts to be found in the fact that the 
‘qualities and functions are by their nature 
associated with the public welfare, and the 
remedies are also by their character such as 
can and should:be naturally expected by the 
people from the sovereign. If famine or 
pestilence decimates the land, crops wither 
for drought or rot for excess of rain, external 
or internal enemies cause havoc in the 
country, or such other calamities befall the 
people, they would naturally seek for panacea 
from the head of the land. The latter would 
try his best to satisfy the subjects and would 
haveseceusga to means ofall sorts ;eand as 
the supernatural means were believed both 
by the prince and the peasant to be a potent 
one, it is no wonder that the sovereign might 
himself endeavour to remove the evils. As 
. ‘ a, ; 

it very often happens tn these matters, the 
people mark when the remedy hits but pass 
it when it misses. If by a coincidence the 
king is successful in the eye of his subjects, 
his previous modicum of supernatural qua- 
alities receives confirmation and fresh acces- 
sions by leaps and bounds, The king may, 
thus, without being a public magicians 
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acquire the above supernatural attributes. 
The functions of the public magicians who 
appeared later may have been but subse- 
quent borrowings of these attributes, which 
offered to the practitioners a fruitful prospect 
of earning a decent livelihood accompanied 
by public influence and power. According 
to this view, the magicians launched on their 
career of public usefulness by imitation of 
the functions and qualities of the king who 
had first shown the way. 7 


SECOND POSSIBILITY, 


There is also a. second possibility. The 
king might have acquired the thone in ways 
other than through public magic, while the 
magicians might have developed their func- 
tions independently of the king, and then 
thare was a gradua! transference of the ma- 
gician’s attributes to the king. 


THIRD POSSIBILITY, 


According to a third possibility, the king 
might have attained to his position as des- 
cribed in the previous cases, and both he and 
the magicians might have developed some 
supernatural qualities of public utility inde- 
pendently of each other, which by gradual 
inter-transference might have become com- 
mon to both later on. 

THE SUPERNATURAL ATTRIBUTES AND FUNCTIONS 
OF MODERN KINGS CANNOT THEREFORE 


BE INDUBITABLY IMPUTED TO PUBLIC - 
MAGIC AS THEIR ONLY ORIGIN. 


In modern societies, we may meet with 
supernatural attributes of sovereigns, but 
before imputing them to the only origin that 
the sovereigns or their first ancestors were 
magicians, we should make sure by indubit- 
able proofs that the other three origins just 
mentioned were not responsible therefor. 


THE EVIDENTIARY VALUE OF THE SECOND 
GROUP OF INSTANCES, NIL, 


In the light of these possibilities, the 
value of the second group of instances re- , 
duces to nil. : 


o (To be continued) 
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THE HOT-HOUSE CULTURE OF IMPERIALISM IN SCHOOLS 


IR Harcourt Butler, Lieutenant Governor 
of Burma, recently appointed a commi- 
ttee to ‘ascertain and advise how the 

imperial idea may be inculcated and foster- 
ed in schools and colleges in Burma”. The 
Committee have formulated their recom- 
mendations and drawn up a report. The 
Committeegre anxious to teach the Burmese 
school-boy, “as a citizen of Empire that 
his liberty and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of the Imperial connec- 
tion.” This the Government of Burna 
propose to do by the following means: 


(i) “The widest possible distribution of portraits 
of their Majesties and the Royal Family ; 

(ii) ‘‘The provision of Union Jacks for all schools, 
with instruction concerning the Union Jack, flag drill 
and action songs with flags: lessons in saluting the 
flag-and the hoisting of the flag on Imperial anniver- 
saries ; 

(iii) ‘‘The special celebration of Empire Day com- 
‘mencing with parades and loyal speeches followed 
by fetes, tournaments, visits to museums, zoological 
gardens, interesting places or monuments, waterfalls 
or objects of natural beauty ; 

(iv) ‘Celebrations of special occasions, such as the 
King’s and Queen's Birthdays, Durbar Day, and other 
suitable historical anniversaries ; 

-(v) “The introduction of items of imperial signi- 
ficance in such functions as ‘speech days’, ‘opening 
days’, ‘prize givings’, and other school and college 
events ; 

(vi) “Cinema or magic lantern exhibitions of royal 
processions, incidents in royal public and private 
life, Imperial events, State ceremonies, the Army and 
Navy and the leading centres of the Empire ; 

(vii) “Visits, when possible to places of interest, 
parades of reviews of troops, docks and ships (especi- 
ally warships) ; f 

(viii) “The teaching of songs and poems inculca- 
ting the Imperial spirit, love of country, or other 
patriotic motives; a competition with suitable 
rewards to endeavour to obtain a national song 
suitable for Burma as part of the Empire ; 

(ix) “History, geography and reading lessons on 
the structure, growth, extent, importance and meaning 
of the Empire and the relation of Burma to the 

Empire ; 
ad (x) Systematic lectures by teachers and lecturers 
a various aspects of the Empire and thg Imperial 
idea ; 

(xi) The preparation of suitable te»t-books : 

(xii) The performance of patriotic plays, especially 
those touching on events in Imperial and Burmese 
history. i so di O 

After laying down these first principles, 
the “Imperial Idea” Cofmmittee proceed 
to make one hundred and one recommenda- 


tions to give effect to their scheme. These 


recommendations are of varicus kinds, 
from regulating the size of the Union 
Jack in accordance with the type of 
school, to drawing up a manual of civics. 

Among the hundred and one recommen- 
dations is the significant one that ‘“‘special 
knowledge of India is unnecessary in the 
high departments of vernacular ‘schools.”’ 

[In this connection our readers will re- 
member the proposal of Mr. Alleyn in his 
Problems.of Tropical Administration that 
Burma should be separated from British 
India, and joined to the Malay peninsula 
to form a separate Mongolian dependency 
—as a counterpoise to the Aryan agitators 
of India, exactly in the same way as the 
Austrianempire used the Czech population 
against the political aspirations of the 
Hungarians. | 

Sir H. Butlers Comrnittee do not 
think the Boy Scout Movement and 
Volunteering suitable for Burmese boys, 
though they recommend to the local 
Government the grant of commissions in 
the Military Police to such cadets in the 
schools as may “have proved their eff- 
ciency both as cadets and leaders of boys.” 
But the worst thing about the inculcation 
of this Imperial idea in education is the 
evident determination of the Committee to 
have the whole show of education in 
Burma run by. Imperial Bytish sage 
managers, The following recommenda- 
tions will give our readers a glimpse of how 
Sir Harcourt Butler wants the Burmese 
boys to acquire an imperial idea : 

(6) In all aided Angle Vernacular ;High Schools, 
the Supdtintendent or Head Master should be of 
British nationality and of a status equivalent to that 
of an officer in the Indian Educational Service. 

) In all Government Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, the Principals should eventually be officers 
in the Indian Educational Service. 

(8) Inall European schools the Head: Master (oy 
mistress) should bea native of the British Isles or 
jhe British Colonies or an Anglo-Indian trained in 


nited Kingdom. 

sia) The are iu the Burnia@ University connected 
with Imperial studies, e.g., civics, history, geography 
and economics, should for the most part be held by 
men of British descent trained in a British University. 
There is, however, no reason why these chairs should 
not be ultimately filled by Burmans. [Query. After 
how many centuries ? ] 
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(138) A proportion of the staff of .the non-British 
College in Rangoon should be of British descent and 
nationality, the proportion to be decided by the Local 
Government. 

(14) A first rate Training College should be 
instituted in connection with the Burma University 
manned by a strong staff of British trained professors 
and lecturers. 

(17) A proportion of the staff of each European 
school should be natives either af the British Colonies 
or Anglo-Indians trained in the United Kingdom. 

There are, besides, some recommenda- 
tions relating to the study of Geography, 
History and Civics which should offer food 
for reflection to all who are concerned 
with secondary education in the country. 

Evidently colleges and secondary 
schools in Burma are going tobe made so 
expensive by the larger employment of 
instructors and controllers of- British 
descent as to make the spread of higher 
education very very slow. 

These are Sir H. Butler’s ideals in 
Asiatic education, and the subject is not 
without its comic element when we bear 
in mind the personal side of it. When he 
was Education Member at Simla, Sir H. 
Butler used to profess the greatest sym- 
pathy for Indian aspirations and condemn 
the colour bar excluding Indian scholars 
from the higher educational service of the 
State. His Indian friends were so charm- 
ed with these words that the Bengalee 
wrote an editorial praising him as one of 
our friends. 
has been coqueting with the Hindu public 
by writing a letter to Sir Gurudas Banerji, 
which was read at the D, L. Roy memorial 
meeting of June last and in which he says 
in effect, ‘‘The present war shows how 
Eusapean, civilisation has utterly. failed. 
Every day proves the soundness of the 
ancient Hindu ideals of life and conduct, 
which I am sure, the world will see its 
way to accept, and be the better and 
happier for it.” Evedently, according to 
Sir H. Butlerp Burma is a part of tHe world 
which does not deserve to derive happiness 
and goodness from Hindu ideals, but must 
have a preponderant number of school- 
masters and professors of British nation- 
®ality and preaching the now discredited (!) 
philosophy of Europe. 


We are, however, not very much eon- 
cerned with Sir°H. Butler’s performances 
asa quick-change artist on the political 
stage. Our only point is to examine the 
effect of these imperialistic proposals on 
the education and progress of the Burmese 
population. Here, happily, the lessons of 


Quite recently Sir H. Butler - 
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history are abundant and clear, and every 
Burman can judge for himself what fruit 
the upas tree of foreign-controlled state- 
regulated education has: borne in the past. 
This was the educational system given to 
France by the greatest imperialist’ in 
modern history, we mean Napoleon I: 

.“Elementary schools were Jeft to the control and 
supervision of the communes and of the sous-prefets 
(i.e. sub-deputy magistrates), and naturally made 
little advance amidst an apathetic population and 
under officials who cared not to press on an expensive 
enterprise.... The law of April 30th, 1802, recon- 
stituted lycees (or secondary schools), controlled 
directly by the Government.... The aim of instruction 
was not to awaken thought anddevelop the faculties, 
but rather to fashion able bread-wingers, obedient 
citizens, and enthusiastic soldiers. The training was 
of an almost military type, the pupils being regularly 
drilled, while the lessons began and ended with the 
roll of drums. 

n 1808 was created the University of France.) 

The’ University, as it existed during the First Empire, 
offers a striking example of the mania for the control 
of the genera: will. It is the first definite outcome 
of a desire to subject education and learning ta 
wholesale regimental methods, aud to break up the 
old-world bowers of culture by State-worked steam- 
ploughs. His aims were thus set forth : on a 

‘I want a teaching body, because such a bod 
never dies, but transmits its organisation and spirit... 
There will never be fixity in politics if there is not 
a teaching body with fixed principles. As long as 
people do not from their infancy learn whether they 
ought to be republicans or monarchists, the State 
will be always exposed to changes and disorders.’ 

Such being Napoleon’s designs, the new University 
of France was admirably suited to his purpose. 
Elementary schools, secondary schools (private), 
Iycees, as well as the more advanced colleges, all were 
absorbed in and controlled by this: great teaching 
corporation, which was to inculcate the precepts of 
the Catholic religion, fidelity to the Emperor and to 
his government, as guarantees for the welfare of the 
peoples and the unity of France. From Paris instruc- 
tion [all over Frauce] was strictly organized and 
controlled... (by) the barrack-like methods of the 
French Emperor. The French imperial system (of 
education) sought to prune away all mental inde- 
pendence, and to train the young generation in neat 
and serviceable espatier (fruit wall) methods: all 
aspiring shoots, especially in the sphere of moral and 
political science, were sharply cut down. Conse- 


quently French thought, which had been the most 


ardently speculative in Europe, speedily þecame 
vapid and mechanical... A 

Thenceforth France was able to work out her 
future under the shelter of institutions which ungues- 
tionably possess one supreme merit, that of, 
durability. But while the chief civic and material ` 
gains of tae Revolution were thus perpetuated, the 
very spirit and Jife. of that great movement were 
benumbed by *the action of Napoleon......by a process 
nearly akin to petrifaction.” (H. Rose’s Life of Napo- 
leon L, i. 295—299.) , 

Napoleon If. followed the same policy. 

“The Minister of Public Instruction from 1851 to 
1856 undertook the task of securing the submission 
of the University to the Government. The professors 
were required to take an oath of- fidelity, [ in India, 
it is much worse, they are required to swear to avoid 
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politics altogether, even when they are perfectly loyal 
to the King-Emperor.] The Government obtained 
control of the chief Council of Public Instruction and 
of the Academic Councils by assuming the right to 
nominate the members who had hitherto been elected. 
Professors of higher education (ie. of the university 
status) became liable to dismissal by a decree of the 
Chief of the State ; professors of lycees could be dis- 
Missed by order of the Minister of Education. [We 
learn that two Indian professors of the Muzaffarpore 
College have been recently dismissed by the Govern- 
ment of Behar and Orissa without any charge ortrial. | 
Degrees in History and Philosophy were abolished, 
and in 1854 the Minister congratulated himself on 
having re-established the Trivium and the Qadrivium 
of the Middle Ages...... Little by fittle the secular 
teachers were ejected from their posts; and the 
Church (the devoted agent of imperialism in France) 
won over the bulleof the country districts to ‘religion, 
morality, and the Empire.’ Nevertheless 27 p. c 
of the conscripts of 1863 were illiterate.” (Cambridge 
Mod. History, xi. 297.) 

_ The experience of Germany’ has been 
similar. There the officially controlled ance 


‘politics-dominated Universities have suc- 
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ceeded in producing Kultur. and the glori- 
fication of the Hohenzolerns. 

Let Burma imitate. 

The result of Sir H. Butler’s imperialism 
in education was anticipated by the Indian 
Daily News, three years ago, (23 July 
1914) : i 


“Underthe Curzon regime the new (European) 
professors are cliosen......to form the third line of 
defence of India behind the British army and the 
British civil service. They are chosen......mainly, we 
fear, as a political thin black line tipped with steel— 
steel pens, This supremeiy silly idea was that of 
Lord Curzon: alone he did it. [Lord Curzon now 
rules India through the War Cabinet and the puppet 
Secretary of State.] It was based on the prevalent 
idea that no Indian could be loyal or should be 
given the chance of teaching disloyalty, which it was 
supposed they were one and all engaged in doing. 
The idea was almost comic, because in vain is the 
net spread in front of the fowler, andit stands to 
reason that no body of self-respecting young men 
altogether approve of being politically led.” 
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Hypocrisy in Education. 


“The fabric of the educational world of to-day is 
4gterwoven with a multitude of hypocrisies. What is 
thought is not said; what is said is not done ; what 
is said and thought is not written. At every step 
from thought to action there is a deduction.” 


This indictment is put forward by a 
writer in the pages of Indian Education for 
June, and not without reason, as the fol- 
lowing will show. l 


_ All Inspectors desire to see the schoolin its usual 
working order. And who that is acquainted with 
school-world has not witnessed the wide contrast 
between the usual aspect of the school and that on 
the inspection day ? The whole shows just what the 
Inspector does not wish to see. The Inspector often 
asks the Head Master about the school and often 
,hears eulogies about the good points but not the 
ent mention about the weak points and what 
could be done to remove these. 

Most of the remarks inthe last paragraph apply 
in the case of visitors to the school with the only 
difference that the patch-work done for, exhibition 
varies as the importance of the visitor. . 

Gatherings are becoming a mania nowadays. 
There are the Prize Distribution Gathering, Corona- 
tion Day Gathering, Social Gathering, Sports Gathe- 
ring, etc., etc. These are all veryegood if their fre- 


quency is kept within due limits and if their real . 


import is borne in mind. But these gatherings are 
made to serve as an exhibition, an advertisement. 


In the annual reports the higher authorities 
want aclear statement of the progress made by the 
school. The reporters not only twist the facts but 
state positive untruths. This situation is created by 
the fact that they are to report on their own work, 
they are to certify themselves, and they take all vossi- 
ble care to create a glowing picture, Sl, 

Enter a school library and ask yourself why a 
certain book is bought. The answer in many cases 
would be: itis well bound, or it is well got up, or it 
contains ex@ellent pictuses, or it is just. agat.o |netite 
History section for example you will find more than 
a hundred books of a Macaulay—Green—Bright type 
mixed with water but very few original works where 
the teacher can find truth. 

What is the use of costly pictures which serve to 
decorate the walls of a school*which is not in a posi- 
tion to buy fore urgently needed artigles ? What is 
the earthly use ofthe Christmas Number of a maga- 
zine, ordered out for the use of boys, which is locked 
upina cupboard lest boys may spoil the splendid 
pictures ? 


e” 


i 


Informing and intetesting accounts of 
some. 


Dye-Stuffs of South’ India 


have been published in the Wealth of India 
for May from which we cull the following. 


Oldenlandia umbellata, the Indian madder (Chay- 
aver ) the cultivation of which was largely carried on 
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in the Madras Presidency before the introduction of 
alizarine, is a plant from the root of which pigments 
for dyeing red, yellow, and purple are got. In appea- 
rance and properties, itis quite similar to the Euro- 
pean madder which is used in extracting the famous 
“Turkey red.” A substitute for this is used in some 
parts of India, viz., the root of munjeet ( Rubia cordi- 
tolia and other species) also found in the Madras 
Presidency. Originally the alizarine dyes were extrac- 
ted from madder or munjeet roots. 

Turmeric (Manjal in Taneil), whichis the rhizome 
of Curcuma longa, yields a yellow dye when the root 
is powdered. Turmeric paper used in our chemical 
Jaboratories—like the litmus paper (litmus is prepared 
from lichens)—as a chemical test, for alkali changes 
itinto brown, is stained yellow with a decoction of 
turmeric. Saffron is the dried stigmata ofthe plant 
Crocus sativa used in dyeing. The florets of Carthamus 
tinctorius (Kusumba in Tamil) are now frequently sub- 
stituted for saffron and yield red cosmetic rouge 
powder for cheeks and lips! Curcuma longais used 
toa large extent in Hindu households, as rubbing 
ground turmeric powder allover the body forms an 
important portion of a woman’s bath ! Cungumam— 
Curcuma may bea corrupt form ofthe word—used 
by our Hindu women as castemark on the forehead, 
is prepared from turmeric powder by adding gingelly 
oil to it and drying it in the sun. 

The vagetable kingdom furnishes in addition nuna 
root (Morinda tinctoria, Mangudu, and Vembadam 
bark for red dyes. The seeds of Annato (Bixa ore- 
llana) known as Javira seeds give a beautiful orange 
shade and are used in coloring the garments of fakirs, 
bairagis, &c. Sappan wood (Caeaslpina sappan), 
Varathangi in Tamil) a native of the far east and 
found in Malabar and red sandalwood (Pteroacrpus 
santalinus) from Pulicat and Tirupati mountains 
yield crimson dyes. : 

Natural cinnabar, the common ore of mercury, is 
the native brilliant red pigment vermilion but this 
is now largely made from the artificial sulphide of 
mercury. Crocus is another mineral powder, an iron 
oxide which is used in making pigments of a deep 
yellow or red color. Lead chromate yields a bright 
yellow pigment known as chromeyellow. Ochre is a 
variety of fine clay from which are got the colors red 
and ochre yellow. The Egyptians during their 
golden age of civilization had each in their possession 
a slate slab on which they ground red ochre and used 
the resifiti#e*semi-solid subst&nce for coloring around 
the eyes. Those Egyptians also dyed their nails, &c., 
with an orange hue, from paste made of the leaves of 
Henna lawsonia. Itis interesting to note that our 
Indian women use the leaves of the self-same plant 
for a similar purpose. p 

The animal kingdom also furnishes imgortant con- 
tributions in the matter ofred dyestuffs. The world- 
famous cochineal (Kirinjee in Tamil) is the crimson 
dye-stuff obtained from the dried bodies of the females 
of Coccus cacti which is commonly found in Mexico 
and Central America on Opuntia coccinellifera. The 
cochineal insect of commerce, Coccus cacti, is said to 
have been introduced into south India but Coccus 
indicus is the species commonly found here on Opuntia. 
Kirinjee is usually imported from Hyderabad where 
the insect is said to feed on prickly-pear. Lac is @nother 
article of commerte yielded by the same genus of in- 
sects. The lac insects are found on banyan trees, &c., 
and cause by their puncture an outflow of vegetable 
juice which, when dried, forms the lac of commerce. 

Tachardia lacca isthe most important lac insect of 
India but 7. ficiand T. albizziae also yield lac on a 
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commercial scale. Raw lac boiledin water and strained 
through a thick piece ofcloth gives us good red ink. 
Sealing wax is got by dissolving country lac anda 
small quantity of Balsam peru in Venetian turpentine 
oil. The resulting sealing wax willbe red, yellow, or 
black according as a pinch of vermilion, goldbronze or 
lampblack is added. Varnishes are made from lac,e. g., 
lacquer which is used for varnishing metals, particu- 
larly brass, consists of a solution of shellac in aleoh#@# 
colored by saffron, etc. The name is also given toa 
hard varnish used by the Japanese to coat wood. 
French polish used to polish the undersurface of furni- 
ture is prepared by melting shellac in alcohol. Lac 
is alarge industry forming one of the big staples in 
India. Lac dye has largely been replaced by aniline 
and the cochineal holds its own for food-coloring to 
some extent, 

Another animal red dye is the celebrated “Tyrian 
purple” so,called because Tyre gn Palenstine was 
famous for the purple dye obtained from the shellfish 
Murex and Purpura, when it stood first in importance 
as a great emporium. Purpura and Murex (four 
species Of Murex are found in South Indian seas as 
ee One of purpura but the quantities in which they 

ccur are not so encouraging as to persuade om 
timid capitalists to launch out in this enterprise) have 
a gland lying in the roof of the mantle cavity near. 
the rectum which exudes a colorless secretion. This: 
colorless fluid quickly acquires a bright red or violet 
color under the influence of sunlight. This is highly 
prized since the color is permanent. Large quantities 
of these sting-winkles and Purpura were bruised 
in the mortar and the dye extracted. Indigofera 
tinctoria, our Avari, yields the blue dye ‘indigo’ 
so much in use for coloring serges, sailors’ cloth- 
ing, &c., but this is largely supplanted by synthe- 
tic ‘indigo’, a similarly colored artificial dye-stuft 
obtained from coal-tar. Indigofera grows not only in 
our country but also in Egypt, South America and 
West Indies and yields a substance ‘Indican,’ which 
when treated with mineral acids breaks upinto indigo 
blue and a glucose-like substance. 

Sepia is a dark brown pigment prepared from the 
ink of cuttlefish. Cuttlefishes have a peculiar pyri- 
form sac, the duct of which opens out along with the 
rectum. This empties an intensely ‚black fluid from 
which is made the sepia of artists. Mother nature 
has given this to the cuttlefishes asa means of pro- 
tection from their enemies. When sore pressed by 
their enemies, ink is shot into the water and in the 
dark cloud created, the cuttlefish coolly effects its 
escape ! Sepia, Loligo and Octopus, the three genera 
common in our waters all possess the characteristic 
ink sac. Cuttlefish bones are being collected in this 
country and particularly in this presidency in good 
quantities and exported but no one has till now 
ventured out his money on ink-making. 

Seahares ( 4plysia, a mollusc) excrete from the 
pores of the skin violet ink which is very nearly ready 
for use. These are found in good numbers in our seas{ 
and at particular seasons in the year many hundref& 
of these are drifted and stranded ashore quite alive, 
e. g.,im the Indian coast of the gulf of Mannar in 
January and February and June and July. 


Co-operation in Britain and India. 
The aboye subject is ably handled by 
H.R. Crosthwaite inthe Bombay Co- 

operative Quarterly for June. Says he: 


©" d 
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politics altogether, even when they are perfectly loyal 
to the King-Emperor.] The Government obtained 
coutrol of the chief Council of Public Instruction and 
of the Academic -Councils by assuming thg right to 
nominate the members who had hitherto been elected. 
Professors of higher education {i.e., of the university 
status) became liable to dismissal by a decree of the 
Chief of the State ; professors of lycees could be dis- 
Yiissed by order of the Minister of Education. [We 
learn that two Indian professors of the Muzaffarpore 
College have been recently dismissed by the Govern- 
ment of Behar and Orissa without any charge or trial. ] 
Degrees in History and Philosophy were abolished, 
and in 1854 the Minister congratulated himself on 
having re-established the Trivium and the Qadrivium 
of the Middle Ages...... Little by little the secular 
teachers were ejected from their posts; and the 
Church (the devoted agent of imperialism in France) 
won over the bullaof the country districts to ‘religion, 
morality, and the Empire.’ Nevertheless 27 p. c 
of the conscripts of 1863 were illiterate.” (Cambridge 
Mod. History, xi. 297. ) 

_ The experience of Germany has been 
similar. There the officially controlled anc 


‘politics-dominated Universities have suc- 
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ceeded in producing Kultur and the glori- 
fication of the Hohenzolerns. 

Let Burma imitate. 

The result of Sir H. Butler’s imperialism 
in education was anticipated by the Indian 


Daily News, three years ago, (23 July 
1914) : 

“Under the Curzon regime the new (European) 
professors are closen......to form the third line of 


defence of India behind the British army and the 
British civil service. They are chosen... mainly, we 
fear, as a political thin black line tipped with steel— 
steel pens. This supremeiy silly idea was that of 
Lord Curzon: alone he did it. [Lord Curzon now 
rules India through the War Cabinet and the puppet 
Secretary of State.] It was based on the prevalent 
idea that no Indian could be loyal or should be 
given the chance of teaching disloyalty, which it was 
supposed they were one and all engaged in doing. 
The idea was almost comic, because in vain is the 
net spread infront of the fowler, andit stands to 
reason that no body of self-respecting young men 
altogether approve of being politically led.” 
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Hypocrisy in Education. 


“The fabric of the educational world of to-day is 


4iterwoven with a multitude of hypocrisies. What is 


thought is not said; what is said is not done ; what 
is said and thought is not written. At every step 
from thought to action there is a deduction.” 


This indictment is put forward by a 
writer in the pages of Indian Education for 
June, and not without reason, as the fol- 
lowing will show. 


All Inspectors desire to see the school in its usual 
working order. And who that is acquainted with 
school-world has not witnessed the wide contrast 
between the usual aspect of the schooland that on 
the inspection day ? The whole shows just what the 
Inspector does not wish to see. The Inspector often 
asks the Head Master about the school and often 
hears eulogies about the good points but not the 
ee mention about the weak points and what 
Xxould be done to remove these. 

Most of the remarks in the last paragraph apply 
in the case of visitors to the school with the only 
difference that the patch-work done for, exhibition 
„aries as the importance of the visitor. . 

Gatherings are becoming a mania nowadays, 
There are the Prize Distribution Gathering, Corona- 
tion Day Gathering, Social Gathering, Sports Gathe- 
ring, etc., etc, These are all very eggod if their fre- 
quency is kept within due limits and if their real 
importis borne in mind. But these gatherings are 
made to serve as an exhibition, an advertisement. 


In the annual reports the higher authorities 
want aclear statement of the progress made by the 
school. The reporters not only twist the facts but 
state positive untruths. This situation is created by 
the fact that they are to report on their own work, 
they are to certify themselves, and they take all nossi- 
ble care to create a glowing picture. as 

Enter a school library and ask yourself why a 
certain book is bought. The answer in many cases 
would be: itis well bound, or it is well got up, or it 
contains ex@ellent pictuses, or itis justoqat.o lrtite 
History section for example you will find more than 
a hundred books of a Macaulay—Green—Bright type 
mixed with water but very few original works where 
the teacher can find truth. i 

What is the use of costly pictures which serve to 
decorate the walls of a school*which is not in a posi- 
tion to buy fore urgently needed artigles ? What is 
the earthly use of the Christmas Number of a maga- 
zine, ordered out for the use of boys, which is locked 
up ina cupboard lest boys may spoil the splendid 
pictures ? 


we 
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Informing and intetesting accounts of 
some. 


Dye-Stuffs of South’ India 


have been published in the Wealth of India 
for May from which we cull the following. 


Oldenlandia umbellata, the Indian madder (Chay- 
aver) the cultivation of which was largely carried on 
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Twenty years ago it might be said, with accuracy, 
that co-operation in agriculture and amongst the 
agricultural classes scarcely existed in England. 
Large farms were the rule and the field labourer was 
extraordinarily ignorant, miserably paid, "and very 
badly housed. Only afew years ago I went round 
the cottages of a village, not forty miles from 
London, in the company ofa friend who was stand- 
gg for Parliament. “Home Rule’ and ‘Tariff 
Reform” were matters which were supposed to be 
agitating the minds of the voters. ‘Well, Mr. 
Brown,” said my friend to a stalwart farmer whom 
we met in the street. “Tariff Reform suits you, I 
Suppose.” “I don’t know so much about that,” said 
Mr. Brown, “what is the Parson for?’ “Ab!” 
replied my friend, “he is for Free Trade.” “Then I> 
plump for Tariff Reform,” was the farmer’s decision. 
“Parson has raised the rent of that glebe land of 
his which I have hgld for twenty years and my father 
before me, and I won’t vote same as Parson.” 
Another free and independent voter informed us that 
he was “All for Home Rule,” Asked for his reasons 
he said, “Because then we shall have a ‘free breakfast 
table.’ And it transpired that he understood this 
particular electioneering phrase to mean that thet 
State would supply him with breakfast for nothing ! 
It struck me that a great deal of preliminary educa- 
‘tive and propagandist work would be wanted in 
rural England before there could bea really popular 
move towards co-operation in agriculture. In the 
matter of industrial-co-operation on the other hand 
England has always been docile princeps. For one 
thing, education is more advanced and more easily 
to be had in industrial centres; for another the 
town-dweller has his wits sharpened by the atmos- 
phere of busy competition in which he is brought up; 
and against the strain and stress of that competition 
he uses co-operation asa protection. But even 
before the present war there had arisen in England 
champions of rural reform, men who saw the danger 
of an excessive industrial development at the expense 
of the independence of the nation’s supply of food and 
weiw material. These men, at their own expense, 
founded the English Agricultural Organisation So- 
ciety, and it is to that Society that thecredit is due 
for such progress in rural co-operation as existed in 
England before the war, What we want in India is 
less dependence on Government for leadership in 
matters pertaining to the moral and material deve- 
lopment of the country. Take Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and examine the history of 
their co-operative development. True, Government 
has,in each country, played an important part in 
that history ; but there is also a record of private 
enterprise and of public spirit which India cannot 
yet match. 

Duriug the last ten years there has been a very 
remarkable development of the Indian Departments 
of Agriculture ; but I believe that the point is near, 
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if it has not already been reached, at which private 
enterprise must step in and supply, by means of 
Organisation Societies, that main channel for the 
activities of the experts which is supplied in other 
countries by such societies. The difficulty which 
strikes me is the backward state of rural education,— 
general education and enlightenment, I“mean, not 
mere book-learning. And how is the cultivator to 
understand if he has not had matters brought home 
to him ? I plead for a campaign of'rural education in 
India. Ifthis great countwy is to be a selfcontained 
unit of the Empire, then there must be not only a 
reform but a revolution in her system of agricultural 
economy. For ‘most modern industries the raw 
material supplied by the fields is essential: and in 
many parent industries this material must be 
produced within a short distance of the factory if 
profits and efficiency are to be secured. Intensive 
cultivation is, indeed, a corollary of the modern 
factory ; and I need not labour the point that indus- 
tries and agriculture, whether in the matter of 
labour or of markets or of material are inter- 
dependent. The improvement of agriculture and the 
need of the cultivator for increased capital will 
progress together ; andthe ‘ideal which some people 
appear to cherish of rural co-operative credit societies 
requiring no creditcan only-be reached by means of 
economic stagnation and the stoppage of human 
progress, In Germany the rural societies borrow 
because they progress from one stage of improvement 
to another on the strength oftheir credit, and their 
credit depends upon their ability to progress. And 
that ability in turn is the result of the research work 
done by the scientific experts paid by the State. But 
the scientific expert is not expected to devote his 
attention to the organisation and supervision of 
co-operative societies. The co-operative societies 
eagerly assimilate and apply the discoveries of the 
scientists, and the mainspring of their enterprise is 
the thoughtfulness and vigour of their members. It 
has always been so in Germany, and systematic rural 
education and propagandist work have brought 
about this happy result, coupled, as they have been 
with a suitably designed financial machinery for the 
fostering of thrift and the dispensation of credit. The 
Post Office Savings Banks of Germany and of Japan, 
and of other countries as well, (but not those of 
Great Britain), work in co-operation with and not as 
rivals of the co-operative banks. And in India, 
country of small holdings in which the co%%pératfve 
organisation is following the lines which have met 
with success in other countries of small holdings, it 
is, 1 suggest, to be desired that there should bea 
similar co-operation. The result would probably be 
a more attractive rate of interest for the depositor 
in the Post Office Savings Bank anda more favour- 
able rate of interest for the borrowing *member of a 
co-operative society. 
+ 
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_-° FOREIGN: PERIODICALS 


_ China in English Literature. 
China has awakenei some interest 
imong Europeans since she first accom- 


+ 
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plished a revolution by forcing the Em- 
peror to abdicate, a few years ago. But 
as a general rule the European peoples are 
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wofully ignorant of things Chinese, we 
might say of things Asiatic. Japan, of 
course, is an exception, because she forced 
the westerner to pay more heed to her. 

The great poets and novelists of Eng- 
land have never taken China for a back- 
ground, neither have they tried to inter- 
pret Chinese thought and life. European 
writers, with a few honorable exceptions, 
have the knack of drawing distorted pic- 
tures of Asiatic peoples and of heaping 
ridicule upon their heads without having 
any personal intimate knowledge of them. 

In the course of a sympathetic article in 
the Asiatic Review for May, G. Currie 
Martin tries to show that “English readers 
had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of things Chinese, for 
there has existed for centuries in their own 
language very excellent accounts of that 
land, and very just estimates of some of 
the finer qualities displayed by its inhabi- 
tants.” 

Hakluyt, for example gives a picturesque dialogue 
printedat Macao in 1590 which presentsa wonderfully 
accurate picture of China as then known, and many 
of the names in their quaint spelling are perfectly 
recognizable. It consists of fifteen provinces, we are 
told, among those on the coast being Coantum, 
Foquien, Chequian, Nanquin, Xantum, and Paquin ; 
while among the inland ones are Xiensi, Xansi, Suchu- 
on, and Junan. The Chinese Wallis described for us, 
and we are also told how densely populated is all the 
land. The distinction between what the author terms 
fu, cheu, and hien towns is clearly given. The soil is 
described as ‘‘fertile, the air wholesome, and the whole 
kingdom at peace.” Great stores of silver, gold, silk, 
spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found. The system of graduation is explained, the 
love of literature, the method of Government postal 
arrangements, and the variety of religions. 

As we turn over the pages we find in Gaspar da 
Cruz’s ‘Treatise on China” a wonderfully fascinating 
pretura ofCanton. It is pessessed of #vèry strong 
walls, very well made, and of a good height, and to 
the sight they seem almost new, being 1,800 years 
since they were made, as the Chinese did affirm. They 
are very clean, without any cleft, hole or rift, or any- 
thing threatening rents.” “All the streets and traver- 
ses are well paved, tht pavements sige along the 
houses (whatever that may mean!) and lower in the 
middles for the course of water. The principal streets 
have triumphant arches which do cross them, high 
and very well made, which make the streets very 
beautiful and ennoble the city. 

“The houses of the common people in the outward 
show are not commonly very fair, but within are 
much to be admired.” 

The traveller isa native of Portugal, and gotes 
that the poverty is not so great asin his own gountry, 
nor the conditions of the worker so trying. “Idie 
people,” he affirms, “be much abhorred in this coun- 
try.” 

"He has great admiration for the Chinese carrying 
chairs. ‘‘The chairs hawe a little window in each side 
very fair witha net made of ivory or of bone or of 
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wood, through the which they that go within doe see 
ou the one side aud on the other of the street without 
being seen.” 

‘There are infinite swine, whichis the flesh they 
most love®-that it may weigh more they’ fill it first 
with meat and drink, and the hens to make them 
weigh the more they fill them likewise with water, 
and their crops full of sand and other things.” The 
modern method of incubators, he asserts, was u@t 
unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer. 

He is'greatly interested in their metho of rearing 
ducks, and has quite a pleasing picture ofthe daily 
scenes, as well as a description of the wild fowl. 

Hesaw the method of fishing with cormorants, 
which he accurately describes. ` 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period were 
superior to those of Europe. To me there was always 
a poetry in these paved ways of China, which count- 
less multitudes had trodden. They had something of 
the marvel of the Roman roads, but one felt they were 
not made primarily for military purposes, butfor trade 
and peacetul intercourse, This is how our’ author 
describes them : 

“In all the mountains and hills where there are 
Ways they are very well made, cut with the pick-aye, 
and paved where they are needful. This is one of the 
good works of China, anditis very general in every 
place of it. Many hills are cutin steps very: 
well made.” 

Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd references to China in his “Anatomy.” 
He praises them for not allowing many bachelors'to 
live in their midst. He quotes the Jesuit father 
Riccius (apparently his main authority) on “that 
flourishing Commonwealth of China.” He is full of 
admiration, of their method of choosing magistrates. 
“Out of their philosophers and doctors they choose 
magistrates, their public Nobles are taken from such 
as be moraliter nobiles, virtuous noble; nobilitas ut 
olim ab officio, non a natura, as in Israel of old, and 
their office was to defend and govern their Country 
in war and peace, not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, 
game alone, as too many do. Their Loysii, Mange 
rini, literati, licentiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth; are their Noblemen only, 
thought fit to govern a state.” 

Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir 
Thomas Browne writing: ‘‘The Chinese, who 
live at the bounds of the earth, who have admitted 
little communication and suffered successive incur- 
sions from one nation, may possibly give account of 
avery ancient language; but consisting of many 
nations and tongues, confusion, admixtion, and cor- 
ruptionin length of time might probably so have 
creptin, as, without the virtue of a common char- 
acter and lasting letter of things, they could never 
probably make out those strange memorials which 
they pretend, while they still make use of the works 
of their great Confucius many hundred years before 
Christ, and in a series ascend as high as Poncuug 
(P'an Ku), who is conceived our Noah.” an) 


Jebn Milton did not allow China to go 
altogether unnoticed in his epic. Oliver 
Goldsmith made a gracious and imagi- 
native use of his knowledge of China. 
Daniel Defoe, in his famous book Robinson 
Crusoe, writes of the Chinese in a very 
insular and® parochial spirit. In Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall there are several references 
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to China, In Carlyle’s Heroes we find him 
sympathizing with Chinese methods. De 
Quincey wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in sup- 
port of the war against China,’ which is 
full of the most atrocious misstatements 
and prejudices. A marvellous picture of 
ee Celestial Empire has been given in the 
‘volume of poems entitled Towards Demo- 
cracy by Edward Carpenter. It was 
written in the year 1900. Here are some 
of the passages : 
“Far in the interior of China, 

Along low-lying plains and great rivers, valleys, 
and by lake-sides, and far away up into hilly 
and even mountainous regions, 

Behold! an immense population, rooted 
land, a in the clan and family 


The most productive and stable 
Earth. 


in the 


on the whole 


* * t it 


A garden, one might say—a land of rich and fe- 
cherche crops, of rice and tea, and silk, and 
sugar, and cotton and oranges; 

Do you see it ?—stretching away endlessly over 
river-lines and lakes, and the gentle undulations 
of the lowlands, and up the escarpments of the 
higher hills ; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation; the 
poignant verdure of the young rice ; the sombre 
green of orange groves ; the lines of tea-shrubs, 
well-hoed and showing the bare carth beneath; 
the pollard mulberries ; the plots of cotton and 
maize and wheat, and yam and clover ; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of fea- 
thery bamboo, or of sugarcanes ; l 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and 
ditches, skirting the hills for scores and hun- 
dreds of miles, tier above tier, and serpentining 
down to the lower slopes and plains ; 

* + 


The endless hills and cascades flowing into pockets 
and hollows of verdure, and on fields of steep 
and plain ; 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, 
with the angles of Buddhist temples projecting 
from among the trees ; 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 
deer and pheasants unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and the gong—theSinfa sung at 
eventide—and the air of contentment and peace 
pervading ; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population.” 


~ The poet then goes on to describe its 
condition, “rooted in the family,” touched 


but lightly by Government and by reli-. 


gious theorizing : E 
“Ry the way of abject common sense they have 


sought the gates of Paradise and to found on 
numan soil their City Celestial !” 


Then he concludes : 5 

‘And thisis an outline of the n&tion which the 
Western nations would fain remodel on their 
own lines, 
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The pyramids standing on their own apexes want- 
ing to overturn the pyramid which rests four- 
square on its base !” i 


vare —ae 


Islam and the Negro. 

In the Islamic Review for June, Abdul 
Karim (D. E. Gwira) asserts that Islam 
is the only religion for the Negro as the 
Great Democratice Brotherhood which is 
the essence, the acme of the Faith, is innate 
and latent in every Negro. 


Islam is not merely a religion but is also—and this 
is one of its proudest boasts—a great social system : 
the religious, political, and social elements are literally 
One and inseparable. In countries where Islam is 
supreme it is fairly just to attribute observed results 
to Islam itself as cause ; in other words in the world 
of Islam religion does work directly. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that 
the Negro has prospered under Islam but 
not under Christianity. Dr. Scholes, in his 
work the Glimpses ofthe Ages, compares 
the Negro under Muhammadan culture and 
under Christian culture. Says he: 


As representing the greag Mubammadan States of 
the Soudan, the Arabic and Moorish cultures dis- 
played by Muhammadan Mandingoes in the greater 
size of their towns or cities, their larger and better 
furnished dwellings, their workmanship in gold, the 
preparation and uses of leather, their knowledge of 
letters, and their better organized political system, 
being superior to the purely pagan Mandingo section, 
prove the ability of the African to assimilate a higher 
culture. But the culture here assimilated is far less 
complex than that presented in the West of Europe, 
as well asby North America. The Ethiopian race 
dwelling inthe New World numbers possibly some 
fourteen millions, Of these, the greater part, between 
ten and eleven millions, are in the United States. 
This majority, the members of which are now citizens 
of the Great Republic, began its career in that land, 
as is so well known, not as freemen but as slaves. As 
slaves they passed two and half centuries undera 
system wherein all that is vile, base, and brutish in 
human na@ure found igs fullest fruitiog.. .And smdien 
at the close ofthat epoch of agony and horror--an 
epoch of mental, moral, and physical mutilation—their 
shackles were removed, they were ina condition of 
abject poverty and gross ignorance; in that condition 
they were in a large measure required to educate and 
entirely to support themselves, as well as to discharge 
their dutie#as citizens of the Commonwealth. Nor is 
this all, for there has existed a conspiracy, begotten 
of fear, of disappointment, of jealousy, of implacable 
hate, that has fabricated or exaggerated crimes which 
it has imputed to the coloured citizens, and which, in 
order to defame them, it has circulated throughout 
the world. A conspiracy that intimidated and ostra- 
cized them ; a conspiracy which by means of violence 
has excluded the majority of coloured citizens from 
enjoyyig the highest privilege of citizenship ; a conspi- 
racy that has heaped upon these aitizens humiliation 
ofevery description, and by every kind of obstructive 
and oppressive tactics that fiendish ingenuity can in- 
vent, even to murder, has striven ever since the eman- 
cipation to secure their overthrow and ensure their 
ruin. 
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A thoughtful article appearing in the 
Times of London deals with the nature 
and genesis of 


Revolutions 
in which occurs the following : 


There is the merely destructive revolution, and 
there is also the creative. There are dynastic and 
national revolutions. Some age merely local ; others, 
the outcome of infectious ideas, pass with incredible 
rapidity from country-to country, Someare the manifest 
results of long-accumulated explosive forces. Otheis 
seem to be due to unaccountable impulses ; the causes 
are too obscure or too complex to be always under- 
stood even by the prime movers, themselves the in- 
struments of forces of which they are not conscious. 
There is the revolution, ifsuchit can be called, which 
is only a conspiracy Or intrigue on a large scale, a 
mere change of names and persons, the seizing of 
places and power asso much booty, a sordid transac- 
tion the essential vulgarity and meanness of which 
may be hidden by the drapery of fine phrases and the 
mimicry of patriotic motives. Some revolutions—and 
it is the type with which the old world has been most 
familiar—touch only the Constitutions of the coua- 
tries which experience them. Political forms are chan- 
ged ; new parties acquire ascendency ; a new policy 
at home and abroad mayeappear to be initiated. But 
the spirit of the Government, in the long run its con- 
duct, may remain much thesame. Then, too, there 
are revolutions which are significant of the loss of 
political capacity in the governing classes; due to 
instability, to the absence of self-sacrifice, to the self- 
seeking of factions, and to the personal ambition of 
party leaders. Wholly unlike these changesis the true 
revolution arising from consciousness and assertion, 
it may be for the first time, of national life, “the collec- 
tive will” expressing itself as it never before has done, 
and a displacement of the center of political power— 
in the language ofjurists a new sovereignty. This is 
not the disintegration of decay, but ratheranew birth, 
A fresh nation, though retaining many ofits ancient 
forms and names, has come into the world. 

Some incidents—the unpopularity of a ruler or of 
his entourage, a maladroit act or word offensive to 
the nation, any sign ofcomplicity or sympathy with 
its foes—communicate an electric spark to long-stored 
cormbastibleg,,and there is aw explosion. ® It follows 
that just as a small incident may bring about a revo- 
lution, another slight incident may retard or avert 
it for a time. What the historians and political philo- 
sophers, who make much of such slight incidents, 
generally fail to realize is that the true revolution, 
such as that which has%ust overthrown._a powerful 
autocracy, is preceded and rendered poSsible by a 
revolution within the body of the people, once submis- 
sive Or even torpid; a revolution, it may be, gradual 
and imperceptible. The true significance of what has 
happened with almost universal approbationin Russia 
is, that im every town, in almost every household, 
there has been entering new light. The old Government 
has fallen because the people have changed, and for 
many reasons. Economic influences, which dwellers 
in the most remote parts of Russiacould not egcape, 
have reached the nsonjik ; and even to him, who reads 
little, have come new desires and ideas in vague form, 
and a spirit of restlessness. In the official classes 
there have been sharp conflicts—Tolstoy and Dostoiev- 
sky have depicted them--between the old spirit and 
the new. A mental revolution must have been going 
on, to what extent these last marveitens-days show, 
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even in the soldiery and the parts of it least suscepti- 
ble, one would have conjectuted, to democratic in- 
fluences. 

All revolutions have certain common features, and 
the likeness between that in Petrograd today and 
that in Paris about a century anda quarter ago has 
struck everyone. Rasputin has been the Cagliostro 
of the drama, and there seem to have been the repre- 
sentatives of the well-intentioned Louis XVI and theg 
pathetic figure of Marie Antoinette. But what so fa 
distinguishes the Petrograd revolution from so many 
.of its predecessors is a spirit of moderation, the exer- 
cise of discipline in tumultuous and trying circum- 
stances, the absence, or presence in only a slight 
degree, of that intolerance and class hatred which 
have been the usual accompaniment of revolutions. 
Here, among a highly emotional people, with unexam- 
pled rapidity, the old order is overturned with only a 
short period of confusion and with fw outbursts of 
sanguinary passion; and we do not know which is 
more to be honored, the moderation of the addresses 
of the new provisional rulers or the words in which 
the Tsar lays down his sceptre ; words sure to stand 
oyt in history as the lofty expression ofa noble nature 
bawing to transcendent adversity, 7 

There are many lessons to be deduced from the 
drama enacted before our eyes, but none more perti- 
nent orcontaining more truth than that which the 
earliest of political philosophers taught, that the 
more restricted are the functions of kings the longer 
will they last unimpaired. The impact of revolution- 
ary forces is great, it may be irresistible, when they 
strike full against unyielding privileges and a solid 
wall of authority. They may break harmlessly on 
institutions which less resist than direct them. 

Upon one fact all students of revolutions have 
dwelt—-they are swift in their action and they are 
contagious. No quarantine can prevent their affecte 
ing neighboring countries where like circumstances 
exist, and the greater the similarity the greater the 
danger of their spreading. The Epic Poet of the 
French Revolution, describing its resistless progress, 
tells us how, in spite ofall remedies, “in all quartersm 
and places, from Paris onward to the remotest ham- 
let, is infection, is seditious contagion ; inhaled, pro- 
pagated by contact and converse, till the dullest 
soldiers catch it.” And so it will be in these times. 





English and the Vernaculars. 


The commissioners comprising the In- 
dian Public Services Commission admit 
that a sound knowledge of at least the 
principal local languages is necessary to 
the efficiency of India’s administration. 
They further admit that the teaching of 
these languages should forma part of the 
probationary course of future civilians at 
the universities. But the admission is, 
qualified. They say: - 

The Padian vernaculars have but a small and com- 
paratively meagre literature, and have only recently 
become vehicles for literary expression. Itis possible, 
therefore, that the university authorities will not 
regard them in their present state of development as 
suitable items of*a university honours course. Ifso, 
we propose that they be treated separately, antl that 
for the honours @egree only the classical languages be 


idered. | 
F D. Anderson writing in the Cambridge 


NOTES 


Review admits the unfortunate fact that 
the universities of India itself do not re- 
gard Indian modern languages as fit sub- 
jects of academic study, or even as me- 
diums for academic instruction. The 
writer also points out’ the great diversity 
gol languages spoken in different parts of 

India and English supplies the need ofa 
copious and flexible cammon_ speech. 
Doubtless the case for English-is strong, 
But is there nothing to be said on the 
other side ? 


Latin killed the barbarous languages of ancient 
Europe, as a vigorous literary language will always 
supersede weaker speeches when it comes into touch 
with them. Buf English is not killing the modern 
languages of India. On the contrary, it has given 
them a new vigour and power of growth. We have 
introduced the printing press into India, with results 
known to most of us. Take Bengali alone. Most 
people, even in incurious Europe, know a part $f 
Rabindranath Tagore’s literary performance, if only 
from his own translations of some of his lyrics. But 
he is one of the most copious of modern writers. He 
has written some fifty volumes of poetry, drama, 
fiction, criticism, and general essays. Even among 
the moderns are dozens and dozens of writers not 
less original in their way. Let me merely mention 
Akshay Kumar Dutta, and Madhu Sudan Dutta, 
and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and Nabin Chandra 
Sen, and Hara Prasad Shastri (a favourite of the 
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late Professor E. B. Cowell), and Hem Chandra 
Bannerjee, and many others. All these, though their 
genius is indigenous, borrowed freely from Western 
methods of literary expression. So, no doubt, is it 
with the other great literary languages of modern 
India. Englishis not a substitute for these, nota 
chosen vehicle of literary expression. It is the common 
speech of commerce, of politics, of administration. It 
is the speech of those who realise that British rule has 
welded all the nationg of India into one great ad- 
ministration, in which, naturally and properly they 
wish to have their share. But they do not on that 
account drop their own native tongues. If Europe 
(and India is as great in size and population as 
Europe without Russia) were under Chinese rule, 
we should all, I suppose, Anglo-Saxons, Latins, 
Teutons and Turks alike, learn Chinese But we 
English would not drop Shaespkeare and Milton. 

That is, more or less, the situation inIndia. Of 
278 millions in British India, 154 millions have be- 
come marvellously bilingual. They crowd into all 
the new energies of westernized India, and enjoy 
the amenities, such as they are, of Anglo-Indian 
civilisation. They swarm round our courts, act as 
a buffer and a screen between the white administrator 
and the 278 millions, and aim at superseding the 
administrator in question in. due course. No one 
blames them for this natural and even laudable 
ambition. But the white administrator's business 
is to get at, to understand, to develop and educate 
the 278 millions who know no English. 

To do this we must take the modern languages 
of India seriously. We might even call them Modern 
Languages. We might give them academical recogni- 
tion, here and in India. 








NOTES 


What is Democracy ? 


“Democracy,” 
Christian Register, ‘is something more 
than a form of government, something 
more than the freedom people gain to 
govern themselves, something more than 
the levelling of privilege and the breaking 
down of ancient narrowness of prerogative. 


The most impressive and fruitful part of democracy 
is its human economy; It bringsall the resources of all 
Bpeople into what is far more than a melting pot. It 
“utilizes the infinite possibilities of human nature. It 

enlarges the area of choice. It abolishes “human 
wasce. It discovers power which under the best 
conceivable order of society otherwise would be 
undiscovered. It develops, creates, what the most 
careful selection and culture could not bring to 
fruitage. It isa natural order disblacing artificial 
order and broadening to the fullsextent of human 
life, What makes it of such inspiriftg quality is not 
that it takes away superiorities and excellencies in 
abolishing their csclusiveness, but that it opens the 


rightly observes the. 


door of these superiorities to every human being. 
Democracy is universal human opportunity. It does 
not level d@wnward ; bert it does give entgance drom 
every lower level to every higher level, so that the 
real levels in humanity shall be reached. 


It is democracy which enables us to 


understand what equality means. 

This shows what equalitwreally is. It ig not the 
spurious th®ig which, merely by claiming, people can 
be credited with having. It is not the impossible 
thing which in loose discourjeit appears tobe. The 
only equality meant by der ocracy is every person’s 
equal freedom to make of himself all that is possible, 


It has been often observed that 
Abraham Lincoln saved the United States 
of America. That is true. But our 
Amesican coritemporary’s interpretation 
of that historical fact shows‘great insight. 

Lincoln saved this country ; rather we should say 
that the democracy which made it possible for the 
country to have a Lincoln, at its head saved the 


country. Jofre saved France ; rather the democracy 
which made it possible for a cooper’s son to command 


g 


_ games, 
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an army saved France. Democracy alone makes 
saviors possible. Itis worth every sacrifice, 


War Among Animals and Man. 


The American Journal of sociology 
gives a summary of an article on war, 
among animals and man which was con- 
tributed to the French Journal, Review 
Politique et Parlementaire, by J. L. de 
Lanessan. The writer means to say: 


The Schopenhauers, Nietzsches, and Treitsches of 
Germany have laid the theoretical basis supporting 
the practical methods whereby the house of Hohen- 
zollern, having made Prussia supreme in Germany, has 
pressed on to make Germany supreme in Europe. 
They have replaced the former German idealism by 
a mystical materialism which the German people have 
accepted with the enthusiasm and held with the 
tenacity of a new gospel. This transition was 
facilitated by the discovery of the Darwinian theory 
syuchronous with the rise of the power of William I 
and Bismarck. The doctrine that strength is the 
only virtue and weakness the only sin was apparently 
given the highest possible scientific standing. The 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for life in its crudest 
and most extreme form has been relied upon to justify 
disdain of all generous Sentiments, contempt of all 
liberty, of both individuals and states, and to glorify 
all means, whatever their moral value, which attain 
their end. But this whole philosophy is in error. 
Force is not the only factor nor even the most impor- 
tant one, in evolution, and when it takes the form of 
aggressive warfare it is unknown in nature, All 
animals excepting man seek to satisfy natural 
physical desires only. But human aggression has 
seldom been motivated by actual needs. It has been 
aresult of the ambition of rulers or ruling classes, 
civil and religious. It has retarded rather than 
advanced human progress. In view of the predomi- 
nant role played by intelligence, co-operation, sym- 
pathy, ete., the burden of proof rests upon those 
who hold that warfare is an essential factor in the 
evolution of either animal or human groups. 


The gospel of force may have been 
elaborated and formulated in Germany, 
but ft hasbeen followed*in practi®e, more 
or less, by all “strong” nations. 


The Prison System of the Philippines. 


Walter H. Dade writes in the Delinquent 
to the effect that thé Prison Systegn of the 
Philippines consists of five large prisons 
and about forty provincial and sub- 
provincial jails, which can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand. 


The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely. 
They have reading-matter of various kinds, they can 
converse freely with one another, they have writing 
privileges, medical attendance and inspection, sgorfs, 
and other activities to relieve prison 
monotony. The good prisoners who do industrial 
work share in the profits of the work. The lwahig 
Penal Colony contains one hundred thousand acres, 
and to this place the best, prisoners are sent. They 
can send for their families, or get married, and live 
on a small plot which they cultivate. The guards 
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are unarmed, and the prisoners wear civilian clothes' 

When the prison term expires the erstwhile prisoner 

keeps all the accumulated property, except that he 

must reimbtirse the government for the actual 
expenses entailed. Even a life-termer can, by good- 
conduct, work his way out automatically in thirty 
years.—T7he American Journal of Sociology. 


This seems to bea humane and reason-- 
able method, 


“The Real Cause of this World War.” 


The Crisis, an organ of the colored 
people of America, observes :— 


We trace the real cause of this world war to the 
despising of the darker races by the dominant groups 
of men, and the consequent fierce Yivalry among 
European nations in their effort to use darker and 
backward people for purposes of selfish gain regard- 
less of the ultimate good of the oppressed.” 


* World-wide Democracy the Basis of 
Permanent Peace. 


Mitrany, 


The Negro journal observ es :— 


We see permanent peace only in the extension of 
the principle of government by the consent of the 
governed, not simply among the smaller nations of 
Europe but among the natives of Asia and Africa, the 
‘Western Indies and the Negroes of the United States. 


“The Great Hope for Ultimate 
Democracy.” 


It goes on to say :— 


Despite the unfortunate record of England, of 
Belgium, and of our own land in dealing with colored 
peoples, we earnestly believe that the greatest hope 
for ultimate democracy, with no adventitious 
barriers of race and color lies on the side of the 
Allies, with whom our country has become compa- 
nion in arms. In justification of this belief we point 
on the one hand to the splendid democracy of France, 
the recent freeing of our fellow-sufferers in Russia, and 
the slow but steady advance of principles of uni- 
xersal justice in the British Empire and in our own 
land; aud on the other hand we point to the 
wretched record of Germany in Africa and her preach- 
ment of autocracy and race superiority. 


While not disputing the correctness of 
the facts stated above, we are of opinion 
that the cause of democracy is likely to be 
best served by no section ofthe world’s 
ascendant peoples being allowed to feel 
that they are the absolute masters of 
mankind. 


The Duty of the American Negroes. 


The Crisis lays down the duty ofthe 
American Negroes thus :— 


We, therefore, €arnestly urge our colored fellow citi- 
zens to join. heartily in this fight for eventual world 
liberty ; we urge them to enlist in the army ; to join 
in the pressing work of providing food supplies; to 
laborin allways by hand and thought in increasing 
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the efficiency of our country. We urge this despite 
our deep sympathy with the ‘reasonable and deep- 
seated feeling of revolt among Negroes at the per- 
sistent insult and discrimination to whieh they are 
subject and will be subject even when they do their 
patriotic duty. 

Let us, however, never forget that this country 
belongs to us even more than to those who lynch, 
disfranchise and segregate. As our country, it rightly 
demands our whole-hearted defense as well today 
as when with Crispus Attucks we fought for inde- 
pendence and with 200,000 black soldiers we helped 
hammer out our own freedom. 


Just Demands Cannot Wait. 


But it also asserts emphatically :— 

Absolute loyalty in arms and in civil duties need 
uot for a moment lead us to abate our just com- 
plaints and just demands. Despite the gratuitous 
advice of the white friends who wish us to submit 
uncomplainingly to caste and peouage, and despite 
the more timid aud complacent souls in our own 
ranks, we demand and of right ought to demand: & 
. 1, Theright to serve our country on the battle- 
field and to receive training for such service ; 

2. The right of our best men to lead troops of 
their own race in battle, and to receive officers’ train- 
ing in preparation for such leadership ; | 

3. The immediate stoppage of lynching ; 

4. The right to vote for both men and women ; 

5. Universal and free common school training ; 

6. The abolition of Jim Crow cars ; 

7. The repeal of segregation ordinances 5 

S. Equal civil rights in all public institutions and 
movements. 

These are not minor matters, They are not matters 
thatcan wait. They are the least that self-respect- 
ing, free, modern men can have and live. In asking 
these rights we pretend to no extraordinary desert. 
Weare ordinary men, trained in ignorance, forced 
sometimes to crime, kept in poverty. Yet even so, 
hwe have blazed a great red trail to freedom, stained 
with our blood and sweat and a proof of our earnest- 
ness. Modern political and social rights are not 
rewards of merit. They are measures of protection 
and prerequisites to uplift. The denial of them is death 
and that our enemies and some of our false friends 
well know. 

Let our action, then, include unfaltering loyalty to 
our country, unbounded effort toward realizing the 
larger, finer objects of this world battle of America 
and her allies ; simultaneous with this and in further, 
stronger determination to realize world peace and 
self-government, let us insist that neither the world 
nor America can be happy and democratic so long as 
twelve million Americans are lynched, disfranchised, 
and insulted—so long as millions of other darker 
folk are exploited and killed. 

In earnest confirmation of this thought and 
tection, we call on the twelve million Negro 
Americans to unite with us in a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919, whiche will be 
three hundred years after the permanent settlement 
of Negroes on the American mainlarfd. On that 
occasion, without exultation in the beginning ofa 
shameful slavery, but with thankfulness for the 
partial fall of its shackles, let us*meet and think 
and rejoice and solemnly resolve op the threshold of 
our fourth century in America to go forward toward 
Freedom withont hesitation or compromise. 

Though in some respects the Negroes 


are treated more harshly and cruelly than 
Indians in India, they have more political 
power than the people of India. 


“Union of Nation.” 


About the middle of May last, the fol- 
lowing cablegram was sent from Boston, 
U.S. A.: “Minister Viviani of France, 
inan address delivered in this city last 
evening, stated that he hoped to see a 
union of nations ofthe world to prevent 
a mad ‘autocrat’ from imperilling the wel- 
fare ofthe entire universe.” Whereupon 
the Philippine Review rightly comments as 
follows :— 


Exactly what was actually meant by Minister 
Viviani by “a union of tations’ we hesitate to 
construe. Ifitis a step towards avoidance by all 
nations in interest of further international outrages 
or the prevention of ‘a mad autocrat’ from jeopar. 
dizing the welfare of the whole world, it should prove 
beneficial to all mankind and the idea can never be 
over-praised. Butifitis confined to’ Europe alone, 
to the exclusion of Africa, the Near and Far East, 
and, generally speaking, of gll other still non-indepen- 
dent or smaller or weaker countries, the materializa- 
tion of this union would greatly change neither the 
present world status nor the danger which the 
powers concerned are confronted with, The principle, 
open or underlying, which, in their own interest and 
for the balance of powerin Europe, has prompted 
France, England and Russia together to fight Germany 
can hardly warrant this union. America’s principle 
as enunciated by Wilson would more properly be 
the one to prompt it. The union as proposed cannot 
operate in behalf of a certain portion only of the 
universe. It should operate in behalf and for the 
good of the whole of mankind. For the latter’s welfare 
does not admit of any division whatsoever. It is 
high time now for all the countries of the universe to 
enjoy the same rights and stay together on the same 
plane of living. The birth of this ideal is but the 
sequel of the successful efforts made by the French 
Revolution for the recognition of the equal rights of 
all men. @4inister Viwani’s ideas as to the pnion 
of nations can only be true if it woufd bring all 
countries of the world to the same higher plane 
of common life and life relations. If men have the 
right to be equal, countries should also have that 
same right to be equal. We cannot conceive of any 
union of nations if it is anly to mean union of 
nations t® quell any very strong. nation or the 
better subjugate the weaker ones. Ofte of the bless- 
ings of the present war is the definition of the 
attitůde, more or less sincerer, of world powers as 
to nations’ respective rights to exist as free states, 
be they small or great. Belgium is impersonating 
in the present War the smallcountries of the world. 
If her merciless invasion by Germany has aroused 
the sincere indignation of the greater powers because 
shë was weaker, and if such step really was taken 
as a reliable indication of their readiness at any time 
to safeguard the rights of smaller countries, just 
as they claim to be defending those of Belgium, then 
the purpose is good. But if the attitude of the 
powers towards Belgium,, Eugiand’s supporting 
of Belgium, is simply because her own country may 
have been imperilied by the invasion and occupation 
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of Belgium by Germany, then the hope of small 
countries lies on asandy and slippery basis and its 
chance for materialization can be buta conditional 
one. We therefore trust that Minister Viviani, in 
alluding to this hoped for union of nations, has 
sincerely meant the promotion of the welfare of 
the WHOLE UNIVERSE and that this welfare 
comprises also that of the smaller and still dependent 
countries. In this sense, the step would be one to- 
wards the equalization of peoples, similar to the 
equalization of men as proclaimed and attained by 
the French Revolution. May this forward move 
bea better future for the WHOLE OF MANKIND 
aud may this bea chancefor all countries and 
peoples of the world to be happy and independent, 
aud for the designs of the stronger for the subjuga- 
tion of the weaker to cease at once and forever, for 
“the welfare of the entire universe’. Fortunately, 
the presence of America in this possible union of 
nations is an assurance for us smaller countries. 


Superstitions and Democracy. 


There are some queer people who think 
that we ought not to have political power 
until we have got rid of our superstitions, 
&e., the ‘underlying assumption and 
suggestion being that free peoples are not 
superstitious. But ‘that is not really so. 
For example, Mr. Lowther Peters writes 
in Pedagogical Seminary :— 


The difficulty of uprooting old beliefs is so great 
because they are usually incorporated or adapted by 
advancing culture. There is a persistency in human 
thought which is surprising. Many revolutionary 
movements have taken place, but we have never been 
able to getrid of our past. Astudy of 350 girls of good 
American families, between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of age, reveals that the following taboos and 
mental obsessions actually and frequently influence 
their conduct: (1) A silent wish made in passing a 
load of hay, or a piebald horse, will come true if you 
do not meet either one on the same day. (2) To pick 
up a pin means good luck for the day. (3) To open 
an umbrella in the house means trouble. (4) To put 
flowers on bed means a funeral. (5) Never tella 
dream or sing a song before breakfast. (6) To spill 
saft At thettable or to leave & pair of scissors open 
means a quarrel. (7) Give for every pointed gift a 
penny in return in order to preserve the friendship. 
(8) Tap on wood when boasting. There is also a 
widespread and firm belief in the unlucky “13,” in 
‘lucky’? or “unlucky” days, in mascots, in “Fate,” 
“Destiny,” “Guardian Angles,” or in “perfet Jonahs.” 
—The Americaf Journal of Sociology. 


Dominion Statesmen and “‘the Indian 
Representatives’. 


In the course ofa note on “India and 
the Dominions’, the Review of Reviews 
writes in its editorial section entitle 
“Progress of the World’’:— a 

“Weall know®that the Indian delegates to the 
Imperial War Conference won the golden opinions of 
their colleagues, from the unanimous vote passed by 
the Dominion representatives recommending India’s 
future Imperial Conferences. 
The Prime Minister paid them tribute in the House of 
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Commons, and announced that India would be re- 
presented in the Imperial War Cabinets that -vere 
to be held. 


The Réview then asks :— 


The question is: How did the Dominic states- 
men impress the Indian representatives P Sir S, P. 
Sinha assures us that the Maharaja of Bikanir, 
Sir James Meston and he, have been much struck by“ 
the cordiality and broadmindedness with which they 
have been received. “If autonomy within the 
Empire”, said he,‘‘was in the gift of the self-governing 
Dominions, I am sure that India would not have to 
wait very long.” That does not sound as if the 
Dominions want to rule India—as many Indians 
fear. 

Sir S. P. Sinha assured the Review of 
Reviews, that is to say, sogne one repre- 
senting that very useful periodical, “If 
autonomy within the empire was in the 
gitt of the self-governing Dominions, I am 
gure that India would not have to wait 
very long.’ Inthe apocryphal story told 
by Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri at a Calcutta 
Home Rule League meeting Sir R. Borden, 
Canadian Premier,is reported to have told 
Sir S. P. Sinha, “you ought. to get self- 
government this evening.” Even anti-Home- 
Rulers will find that there is some resem- 
blance between what Sir S. P. Sinha is 
reported to have said in England and the 
words put in the mouth of Sir R. Borden in 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s story. Until S. P. Sinha 
contradicts the Review of Reviews, we 
may be permitted to believe that, though 
Mr. Chaudhuri’s story must not be held 
to be correct literally and in its historicala 
setting, it did convey a generally correct 
impression of the attitude of some colonial 
statesmen towards India as indicated in 
the presence of Sir S. P. Sinha and the 
other delegates. 

But we must tell our countrymen not 
to put- too much trust in the words of 
statesmen. : 


Indians and the Defence Force. 


The Review of Reviews has under its 
present editor consistently pleaded for 
justice to India: and therefore we find 
it able to take a right view of the absence 
of enthusiasm displayed by Indians in con® 
nectiop with the Defence Force. It says :— 


Coolies and Graduates. 

Indian opinion recently scored a great triumph 
when the Government of India prohibited the re- 
cruitment ofindentured labour. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain gave, last ménth inthe House of Commons, an 
undertaking that this system will not be revived. 
We take the @xplanation given by the Indian 
authorities to mean that the labourers who would 
have gone out of India to enrich planters will be 
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A 
‘available for purposes of war. A laconic telegram 
received the other day told the people here that only 
‘00 Indians had come forward to.join the Defence 
pree that the Government is creating. There was 
not a word to explain why the response has been so 
poor. Probably it is because the authorities have 
failed to respect their promise of giving Indians the 
same terms as Europeans. How can Indians feel 
yny enthusiasm if they are not to hold commissions 
even in a volunteer force, let alone the Regular 
Army, and if B. A.’s and M. A.’s are required to 
serve at less than £i a month? The Indian Govern- 
ment does not even seem to realise that the success 
of volunteering depends very largely upon making 
training available for the patriotic volunteer near 
his place of residence. Let the authorities treat 
our Indian fellow-subjects generously, and we are 
sure that there will be a warm response from India’s 
manhood. è 


Both in England and in India it has 
been repeatediy observed that there was 
more eagerness to untilize for the war the 
mythical “hoarded wealth” of India thax 

er full man-power. So we find that a 
hundred times greater and more multifari- 
' ous efforts were made to raise the Indian 
war-loan than were and are being made 


to obtain recruits for the Indian section: 


of the Defence Force. Officers of Govern- 
ment in every province manifested a cold- 
ness which indicated that they would not 
be sorry if the movement failed. Anglo- 
Indian papers have taunted Indian leaders 
on their failure to raise even 6,000 men. 
But the demand for this very small number 
to be trained in the course of one year, for 
the defence of a country inhabited by 315 
amillions, itself showed that in the opinion 
of Government there was no urgency or 
emergency, and that even if 6,000 men 
were trained at the end of twelve months 
‘from September next, they could hardly 
be considered to have perceptibly im- 
proved the military position of India.. 

We have access to British papers. Can 
Government say that before Reuter was 
permitted tosend the “laconic telegram,” 
they took any of the various steps taken 
in England before conscription was resorted 
toto obtain recruits of which we have read 
in British papers? Were even those steps 

taken which were taken in India in the 
case of the non-Indian section of the 
Defence Force? It is only very ręcently 
that official recruiting committees have 
been formed. Let us see how they’set about 
their business. 


È 


Condition of Ireland. 


The full significance of the general and 
unconditional pardon granted to all 
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Irish rebels in prison and the admission of 
Sinn Fein delegates to the Irish conven- 
tion for the framing ofa scheme of self- 
government for Ireland, cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the condi- 
tion of Ireland. Onthis subject Current 
Opinion writes :— 


The choice of a Sinn Feiner, serving time in prison, 
as member of Parliament for an Irish constituency 
caused no surprise to the London News. Ireland to- 
day, it says, is filled with “a passion of indignation” 
against England unparalleled for a generation. The 
admission of Sir Edward Carson, leader of the Vister 
rebellion, to the Lloyd George ministry, after the 
execution of the leader of the Dublin rebellion, has 
been a trump card tothe Sinn Fein organs. Here 
it is necesSary to point out that the British censor 
has rendered it practically impossible to give re- 
presentative summaries of Irish opinion outside of 
the organs of Ulster and the organs of the orthodox 
Home Rule party under Redmond. The organs of 
Sinn Fein are printed by stealth to some extent. 
Nevertheless,observes the London News, it has become 
the representative Irish party, there being serious 
talk of a project to have all the Redmondites resign. 
The explanation of the fact that Home Rule Ireland 
has gone over to the party of violence and must be 
held down by an army stated in the London Post 
to be 150,000, is explained in various ways, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the English daily one 
cousults. The one established fact seems to be that 
the British bayonet does not quite suppress risings, 
riots, displays of the flag of the lost republic. As 
for the effort to obtain recruits for the war, the thing 
is such a joke that the London Post urges immedi- 
ate conscription. 


German Impreasions of the Irish Situation, 


Quotations from Berlin dailies on the subject of 
the Irish situation are not permitted in London 
newspapers. The censorship in London seems to be 
exercised through the war office which has ruled 
that passages in general articles dealing with mili- 
tary situations must be submitted to its judgment 
before publication. Ireland being held by a British 
army of occupation under General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
comes within this ruling, All Sinn Fein organs come 
under the seditious” Blass as defined By tthe’ War 
Office in London. The result is a state of things 
painted in somewhat dramatic fashion by the 
Yossische Zeitung (Berlin), and as the British War 
Office permits no exportation of German dailies to 
this country, we must depend upon scraps translated 
into Italia Socialist dailies and Swiss pro-German 
organs. Even the comments of the &ondon Nation 
upon the Irish situation have not been available of 
late, ewing to the ban upon its exportation. Private 
letters sent abroad from Ireland are opened in the 
post office. In spite of the difficulties in the way 
of arriving at the facts, certain details can be set 
down by putting together revelations supplied in 
British dailies and inferences in continental European 
daélies. Thus, there is no doubt about the magnitude 
of the® recent riots in Dublin and in Cork. Rebel 
emblems were displayed lately in Both those cities, 
The orders of the military ruler in Ireland, who, to 
ali intents and purposes, has superseded the civil 
government, are frequently set at flat defiance. He 
cannot prevent altogether the holding of meetings. 
Even large processions now and then wend their 
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way through Irish towus before the military can be 
summoned in sufficiént strength to disperse them. 


Western Narrowness of Intellectual 
Vision. 

This year’s Annual Presidential Address 
to the Classical Association was delivered 
by Viscount Bryce, and has heen published 
in the Fortnightly Review. It is entitled 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern World.” Itisa valuable address. 
But in some passages it suffers from the 
unconscious arrogance of occidentals and 
their narrowness of culture and intellectual 
vision. We will give a few extracts. 

1. Greece and Rome are the well-springs of the 
intellectual life of all civilized modern peoples. From 
them descend to us poetry and philosophy, oratory 
and history, sculpture and architecture, even 
(through East Roman or so-called “Byzantine”? pat- 
terns) painting. Geometry, and the rudiments of 
the sciences of observation, grammar, logic, politics, 
law, almost everything in the sphere of the human- 
istic subject is, except religion and poetry inspired by 
religion, are part of their heritage. One canuot explore 
the first beginnings of any of these sciences and arts 
without tracing it bacl? either to a Greek ortoa 
Roman source. All the forms poetical literature has 
taken, the epic, the lyric, the dramatic, the pastoral, 
the didactic, the satiric, the epigrammatic, were of 
their inventing ; and in all they have produced 
examples of excellence scarcely ever surpassed, and 
fit to be still admired and followed by whoever seeks. 

Among the ‘“‘civilized modern peoples’, 
are the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, Persians 
and Japanese, or some of them, included, 
or are they not? Ifnone of them are in- 
cluded, what is the definition of ‘civilized 
people’? If any of them are, are Greece 
and Rome the well-springs of their intel- 
lectual life? In exploring “the first begin- 
nings of any of these sciences and arts,” 
enumerated above, do modern „Savants 
trace it™buck either tô a Greek or toa 
Roman source ? Does not European civi- 
lization owe anything to Egypt, India or 
Arabia ? 

Lord Bryce tells as further: 

2, Secondly. Ancient classical literafure is the 
common possession, and, with the exception of 
the Bible and a very few mediaeval writings, 
the only common possession, of ali civilized peoples. 
Every well-educated man in every educated country 
is expected to have some knowledge of it, to have 
read the greatest books, to remember the leading 
characters, to have imbibed the fundamental ideas. 


Again we ask, who are meant by the 
expression “all civilised peoples’? here 
are civilised péoples and well-educated men 
whodo not know Latin and Greek. Of 
course, by ancient classical literature Lord 
Bryce means only the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 
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3. Thirdly.. Ancient History is the key to all 
history, not to political history only, but to the 
record also of the changing thoughts and beliefs of 
races and peoples. Before the sixth century B. C. 
we have not only patriarchal or military monarchies, 
It is with the Greek cities that political institutions 
begin, that different forms of government take shape, 
that the conception of responsible citizenship strikes 
root, that both ideas and institution germinate ang 
blossom and ripen and decay,...... 


By Ancient History Lord Bryce means, 
of course, Greek and Roman history. The 
political ideas and institutions of Greece 


.and Rome cannot be too highly valued ; 


but we cannot admit that their history is 
the key to all history, nor that it is the. 
key to “the record also of éhe changing 
thoughts and beliefs of races and peoples” 
ina very inclusive sense. For Greek and 
Roman history does not explain the chang- 
ing thoughts and beliefs of the races and 
peoples who professed Hinduism, Buddhisme 
Islam, and formed the majority of man- 
kind. 

There is reason to think that republics 
existed in India in the sixth century B. C., 
if not earlier. 


Re-establishment of Liberty threughout 
the World. 


Speaking atthe Belgian Independence 
Day Feast at Queen’s Hallin London Mr. 
Lloyd George gave a caustic reply to Dr, 
Michaelis, the new German Chancellor. In 
course of the speech the Premier said :— 


“I don’t want Germans to harbour delusions, that 


they are going to put us out.of this fight till liberty 
has been re-established throughout the world.” 

We hope liberty will be re-established 
throughout the world, including India. 


International Right and Justice in 
the World. 


Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have 
concluded his recent Queen’s Hall speech 
as follows :— 

Every British, American and Portuguese soldier 


knows that he is fighting side by side with others for 
international right and justice in the world, and it is 


b 
i 


that growing conviction more than the knowledge of , 


our vast unexhausted resources, which gives then™® 
and us heart to go on fighting to the end knowing 
that th® future of mankind is our trust to maintain 
and defend (loud cheers). f 

May it be hoped that “every British, 
American and Portuguese soldier’ and 
citizen will insist on the ideal and standard 
of “internatipmal right and justice in the 
world” being the same in India as else- 
where? May it be hoped that the allied 
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nations will actively remember that the 
people of India form part of mankind 
anudthat the future of mankind includes 
the future of India ? i 
Languages in the Philippines. 

, . The Present population of the Philip- 
pine islands is 9,838,700. The total num- 
ber of native languages and dialects 
spoken there is 87. This does not include 
many unknown dialects. The number of 
linguistic groups alone is 43. The exis- 
tence of so many languages and dialects 
has not,—will Anglo-Indians believe it ?— 
stood in the way of the Filipinos’ obtain- 
ing responsil#le self-government. Of course, 
English is the lingua franca, which is the 
case in India too. According to the cen- 
sus of 1911, in India there are 220 lan- 
guages and dialects including 38 miner 
dialects. The number of the speakers is 
nearly 313 millions. As the population of 
India is more than 31 times that of the 
Philippines, we should not have been dis- 
qualified for self-rule even if we had 87x31 
or 2,697 languages and dialects in our 
midst, instead of which we have onlya 
paltry 220! The figures for the Philippines 
are taken from the latest census of that 
archipelago. 


Residential institutions and the poor. 


We have said again and again in this 


Keview that, though we are not blind to 
‘the advantages of residential schools 
and colleges, the residential system being 
expensive is not suited to the circumstan- 
ces of poor students, and they are the 
majority in India. We in India want 
schools anu colleges broadcast over the 
whole country in as many towns and 
villages as can afford to establish and 
maintain them with or without state and 
municipal aid. Even in so wealthy 
country asthe United States of America, 
the advantages and need of non-residential 
universities have been felt. We read in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
ption for the year ended June 30, 1915, 
‘Vol. I, page 45: 

“The development of State universities has been 
recognized as a fine forward sweep of democratic 
education, but the municipal university is now mak- 
ing a strong appeal for support on the ground that 
it is still more democratic. It offers, higher education 
to the youth ofthe city, who can lve at home more 
economically than away...... s 

“The organization of the Association of Urban 
Universities at Washiugton last winter emphasizes 
the growing importance of this problem. State legis- 
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lation has been analyzed so that any city can easily 
find what statutory changes need to be made in order 
to permit taxation for a municipal university. Ohio 
still leads in numbers, universities at Toledo and 
Akron having beeu opened in addition to that at 
Cincinnati, the pioneer as a real municipal university. 
The way is being paved for such a university in 
Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support such an 
institution.” 


One College or School for Two Sets 
of Students. 


The following resolution was accepted 
ata meeting of the Calcutta University 
Senate held on June 9th last : 

“That a Committee of seven be appointed to 
enquire into the working and effects of the systems 
introduced, in some ofthe Arts and Science Colleges 
in Calcutta last session, under which different sets 
of Classes are held in the course of the day, and to 
submit to the Senate a full report on the subject.” 


Itis well-known that in most provinces 
of India there is not sufficient accommoda- 
tion in the colleges for all the students 
who desire to be educated. Instead of 
turning away students from their doors 
some Calcutta colleges, therefore, held last 
session classes for one set of students 
during the usual college hours, and again 
duplicate classes for a different set of 
students in the morning hours before ten 
and in the afternoon and evening. This 
is the practice to be enquired into. Itis 
well-known that according to our in- 
digenous system of education, students 
were and are taught before and after mid- 
day. This practice being suited to the 
climate is good for the heaith. Even under 
the Western system of education, in 
Medical and Law College, and in the case 
of some Calcutta University arts lectures, 
classes ate held in the mornings- end even- 
ings. Therefore, if some arts and science 
colleges teach different sets of students in 
differeut parts of theday,—if they utilize 
the morning, mid-day, afternoon and 
evening diours, the practice itself, apart 
from other considerations, “cannot be 
condemned. Onthe contrary, ita college 
built for and meant to teach, say, 500 
students, can in this way teach a thou- 
sand, we ought to encourage the extension 
of the system. Ofcourse, if a double set 
ofstudents have to be taught, the staff 
must be increased to as great an extent as 
may be needed, so that no professor, 
lecturer, tutor, demonstrator, clerk or 
librarian may be overworked. Proper 
sanitary and disciplinary arrangements 
should also be made. 
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The adoption of this plan of duplicate 
classes ina poor country like India, not 
only for colleges but for schools as well, 
is bound to greatly increase our teaching 
capacity without our having to build 
additional college and school buildings. 
Ofcourse, where and when the money is 
easily forthcoming, new institutions may 
be established. But eyen then, we may 
' very well ask ourselves, why not use for 
ten or twelve hours instead of only for 
five a building which has cost thousands 
or lakhs? Not to utilize a building to the 
fullis to throw away money. This ought 
not to be done anywhere, and least of 
allina poor country like India. We do 
hope, therefore, that, wherever possible, 
this duplicate plan will be adopted. 

In the United States of America this 
plan issknown as the Gary Duplicate Plan. 
In that wealthy country the scheme 
originated with William A. Wirt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, at Gary, a town near 
Lake Michigan. Actording to the London 
Times’ Educational Supplement, No. 81, 
Nov. 2, 1916, p. 189, it “has roused intense 
interest throughout the States.” The 
Times says : “To give effect to this scheme 
all that seemed necessary was to count 
each school as available for double the 
number of pupils for which it was original- 
ly intended......why should these fine and 
expensive buildings remain empty in 
the late afternoons and evenings? The 
community must get the full value of 
its money...... The school buildings are 
open from early morning till late at 
night.” The Times, of course, insists that 
“we must discriminate between jncreased 
schdol* Hours and increased hours for 
teachers.” Wealsodo not want teachers 
and professors to be overworked. The 
staff, as we have said above, must be 
proportionately increased. 
| In England many poor childtn leave 

school at 14. -In order to give them a 
more complete education it has been 
proposed to teach these children until they 
are 18 during half the period of the usual 
_ daily school hours. - Regarding these sug- 

gestions, The Times observes: “If anything 
is to come of the proposals for half-time 
work between, the ages of 14 and 18) the 
arrangements would be greatly facilitated 
by a system under which there could bea 
very wide range of alternative times at 
which particular subjects may be studied. 
There should beearly morning courses, 
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middle of the day courses, 
courses and perhaps evening Courses... 

The plan which in wealthy England 
an aristécratic paper like the Times 
supports for the particular needs of 
England, poor India should certainly 
adopt for her particular needs. $ 

In wealthy America the Gary Duplicate 
Plan has not been confined to Gary. It 
has been and is being tried and adopted 
elsewhere, too. For instance, we read 
in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. A., for the year ended 
June 30, 1915, Vol. I, p. 26, that in New 
York City, ‘after less than a year of trial, 
those who control the finances urge the 
adoption of the plan for the whole city...... 
The attitude of those who view the school 
chiefly from the angle of costs is illustrated 
in the following program announced byy 
the controller :— 

1. The total elimination of any increase in the 
budget of the board of education for 1916, This 
means a saving of about 4,000,000 dollars.” 

The plan has its critics in America. 
But as it has, succeeded in some towns 
there, and has been recommended by the 
Times for adoption in England for a parti- 
cular purpose, we should also giveit a trial 
to see whether it will serve our purpose 
or not. We should also ascertain whe- 
ther in Calcutta, where tried, it has shown 
any defects. Ifthe defects are remediable, 
the remedies should at once be applied. 
But under no circumstances should sucha 
promising plan be given the go-by until we 
have tried our best to make it successful. 


Congress and Moslem League Politics 
also Tabooed. 


At a recent meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in reply to the Hon. 
Mr. Manmohandas Ramji , Government 
stated that the Education Department 
circular of the Bombay Government dated 
7th June, 1917, preventing students from 
attending political meetings did apply 
to all political meetings including those- 
where the question of self-Government as@ 
propoynded by the Indian National Con- 
gress and Moslem League is discussed. 

This orfght to please those few Bengal 
Moderates who wanted very much to be 
‘‘rallied’’,—ingluding a certain paragra- 
phist in the Bepgalee who wished a cer- 
tain veil to bé lifted. The curtain has been 
raised now. Andlo! what is the sight 
that meets the gaze ? 
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What is a Yellow Paper ? 

A yellow paperis that whose real col- 
our may be grayish, bluish, gr, brownish 
white, but which appears yellow to a 
jaundiced eye. 

A Constitutional view of the Internments. 


Sir N. G. Chandavarkar was never an 


extremist and he is nota Home-Ruler. And, . 


therefore, the view that he takes ofthe 
recent Madras internments ought to be 
carefully considered by Anglo-Indians and, 
others who think that Mrs. Besant and 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have been 
quite properdy interned. In the course ofa 
letter to The Times of India, Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar says :— 


It follows from these considerations of the consti- 
tutional history of British Indian legislation that, if 
the Executive Government takes by means of an Act 
special and summary powers of absolute discretion 
couched inthe widest terms from the Legislature for 
alimited object and with a special intention, and 
then applies those powers to acase going beyond 
that object and intention, then that Government acts 
unconstitutionally. 

The statement of Objects and Reasons of the De- 
fence of India Act and the speeches of the Viceroy and 
the Home Member (who wasin charge ofthe Bill, 
during its passage in the Imperial Legislative Council) 
explained that as an emergency War-measure it was 
virtually directed against two classes of offenders: (1) 
those assisting the enemy during the War and (2) 
anarchists and revolutionaries, like those on the Paci- 
fic Coast, in the Far East or in India itself who, 
taking advantage of the circumstances created by the 
war, attempt to foment discontent among or hatred 
between the different classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 
The constitutional principle, therefore, applies that, 
though the Janguage of the Act is wide so as to apply 
even to persons other than those falling within the two 
classes mentioned, yet its operation must be limited 
to those two classes only: Itisnot thecase against 
Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues that they fall 
within those two classes, 

The case against them is that they have conducted 
a political agitation for reforms in the internal admi- 
nistration by ‘‘mischievous” methods likely to be pre- 
judicial to public "safety. Let us assume it to beso 
and concede for the sake of argument in favour of 
Government that, having regard to the critical times 
through which the Empire is passing, the summary 
power of internment conferred by the Act on the Exe- 
cutive should be exercised without regard to the cons- 
titutional principles discussed above. Even then, 

eeing that the political agitation conducted by Mrs, 
Besant was for internal reforms, her case, as the case 
of every person conducting such agitation, etands on 
different grounds of the Constitution. Persons, who, 
either directly or indirectly, enbarrass the Government 
in the prosecution of the War and help the enemy, put 
themselves at once by the very nature of their act as 
“alien enemies of His Majesty ‘outside the’ Constitu- 
tion’ ”—to use the suggestive words of Mr. Chancel- 
lor’s question to Mr. Chamberlain m Parliament. It 
is otherwise with persons who conduct political agi- 
tation for internal reforms. Fefore they can be held 
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to have put themselves “outside the Constitution” 
and to have attracted to themselves by their methods, 
however mischievous, the penal conseqfences of a 
drastic measure, like the Defence of India Act, their 
case must be tested by certain considerations which 
have become the recognised though unwritten 1ules 
of constitutional movements. And that upon the prin- 
ciple recognised by the Government of India itself that 
in constitutional matters the letter of a written law 
is not so important as broad unwritten principles 
recognised by usage (See the Minute of the Governor- 
General’s Council, dated, the 30th March 1876, follow- 
ing Despatch No. 9 of the Government of India of the 
Same year). 

In the course of a second article, Sir 
Narayan says in effect that if any agita- 
tion or agitators become mischievous or 
dangerous, the aloofness of the Govern- 
ment from the people must be, toa great 
extent, held responsible for such an undesi- 
rable state of things. He is, therefore, 
of opinion that Government ought to 
associate with the agitators. 


Indian Politicians and Educationists. 


It has been dogmatically asserted by 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats that Indian 
politicians ought not to have anything 
to do with the solution of educational 
problems, which ought to be dealt with 
solely by educationists. But unfortunately 
the bureaucrats themselves are guided 
mainly by political considerations in their 
educational measures and methods. As 
for ourselves, we mean educated Indians, 
we have so many things to do to make 
our country what it ought to be, the num- 
ber of workers not being sufficiently large, 
we cannot always specialize ; the same 
man has often to be a politician, a preacher, 
a social reformer, a journalist and an edu- 
cationi#t. In theecourse of his pzesidential 
address at the Bombay Educational Con- 
ference Sir N. G. Chandavarkar gavea 
very reasonable answer to the Anglo- 
Indian contention. He said :— 

.@ 

Here, generally speaking, the professors and the 
students taught are not ofthe safe people. They 
have no common religious, social, and political inter- 
ests: outside the colleges and university. Socially 
and religiously they live apart. The Indian student 
naturally feels nervous in opening his heart to his 
English professor lest he should be misunderstood. 
Also, by reason ofthe political considerations impor» < 
ted sharply since 1896, into the Indian Educational 
Service, making a distinction between European and 
Indi&{in, and also because of the pronounced views of 
some that the spread of higher education spells politi- 
cal danger to the British Empire, the Indian educated 
classes justly fear that the predominance of education- 
al opinion in the government of our universities 
means the predeminance of educationists who are as 
much politically biassed as Indian politicians. The 





_ “He also took an active part in establish- 
ing the Bombay Association, the Framji 
Institute, the Irani Fund, the Parsi Gym- 
nasium, the Widow Marriage Association, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In 1851 he started the Rast Guftar 
(Truth-Teller) as a Gujarati weekly and 
the organ of the advanced and progressive 
views held by himself and other youngmen 
at the time, and edited it himself for two 
years with able colleagues.” (Natesan’s 
Dadabhai Naoroji.) He has himself said in 
“A Chapter of Autobiography” :— 


The six or seven years before I eventually came to 

England in 185% as one of the three who came here 
to establish the very first Indian firm of business in 
the City of London under the style of “Cama & Co.,” 
were full of all sorts of reforms, social, educational, 
political, religious, etc. Ah, those years ! 
. Female Education, Free Association of Women 
Sith Men at public, sccial and other gatherings, 
Infant Schools, Student’s Literary and Scientific 
Society, Societies for the Diftusion of Useful Know- 
ledge in the Vernacular, Parsi Reform, Abolition of 
Child Marriages, Re-Marriage of Widows among 
Hindus, and Parsi Religious Reform Society, were 
some of the problems tackled, movements set on foot, 
and institutions inaugurated by a band of young 
meu fresh from College, helped in some matters by the 
elders, and aided by the moral support and encour- 
agement of such men as Sir Erskine Perry, Professor 
Patton, and others. Such were the first fruits of the 
English education given at the Elphinstone College. 

Yes, I can Jook back upon this part of my life with 
pride and pleasure ; with the satisfaction of a duty 
performed that I owed to the people. Yes, these “days 
of my youth” are dear to me, and an unfailing source 
gf happiness. 

The greatest event of my early career was my 
appointment as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at my old, old Alma Mater— 
Elphinstone College. I was the first professor in 
India with the title of Elphinstone Professor. f 

To meit is the dearest title, and honour above ali 
honours. It ismy delight, and many a school-fellow 
and pupil call me “Dadabhai Professor” to this day. 

Thus like all true reformers, he was 
convinced that’reforms in different depart- 
ments of human life are interdependent. 
Itis not, of course, possible for anybody 
to be active in all fields of reform, or 
equally active in all; but one may co- 
operate with active workers in as many 

»heres as may be practicable, Aas 
' The main facts of Dadabhai Naoroji’s life 
are known to our educated countgymen. 
What is now required is a biography in 
English containing full details afid a study 
of his character and of contemporary prob- 
lems. A similar biography, hut not so ela- 
borate, should be written ig all the princi- 
pal vernaculars of India. "His speeches, 
papers and other works should also be 


brought together and! published in one or 
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two volumes. The editor should be able to 
leave out repetitions, and supply up-to- 
date statistics to bring out the full force 
of his arguments. 

The resolution to devote himself to the 
Service of his country was made early in 
his life. He has told usin his Chapter of 
Autobiography that when he was a child 
he was sent to a free school started by the 
“Native Education Society”, 

The education was then entirely free. Had there 
been the fees of the present day, my mother would not 
have been able to pay them. This incident has made 
me an ardent advocate of free education aad the prin- 
ciple that every child should have the opportunity of 
receiving all the education itis capable of assimila- 


ting, whether it is born poor or with a silver spoon in 
its mouth 


After passing through the Vernacular and English 
schools 1 entered the Elphinstone College. Again the 
stars were favourable. As in the schools, there were 
no fee. Onthe contrary, admittance to the college 
was to be obtained only by scholarships, one of 
which I was fortunate enough to gain... 

As education advanced, thought gradually 
developed itself in different directions, I realised that 
I had been educated at the expense of the poor, to 
whom I myself belonged, so much so that some of my 
school boys came from a well-to-do class-mate, a 
Cama, one of the family with whom I was destined 
Subsequently to have so much to do in public and 
private life. The thought developed itself in my mind 
that as my education and all the benefits arising 
therefrom came from the people, 1 must return to 
them the best I had in me. I must devote myself to 
the service ofthe people. While this thought was 
taking shape there came in my way Clarkson on 
“The Slave Trade,” and the life of Howard, the 
philanthropist. The die was cast. The desire oi my 
life was to serve the people as opportunity permitted. 

It is a sad thought that many of India’s 
sons and daughters who could have 
become valuable servants of the Mother- 
land iftgey had received education, have 
not been able t? do anything for the 
country because of their ignorance. And 
sad, too, it is to reflect that only a few of 
those who receive education devote their 
talents even partially to the doing of pub- 
lic goode It is not merely those who 
receive free education or receive scholar- 
ships who are educated at the expense of 
the people, but even those who are edu- 
cated at the most expensive Government 
schools and colleges are indebted to the 
people for their education. A student of 
the Calcutta Presidency College pays a fee 
of Rs. 144 per annum, byt the amount 
spent on his education in 1915-16 was Rs. 
362-6-5 per annum. The Calcutta Medical 

College student paid Rs. 88-6-2 in 1915-16 
on the average, but the amount spent for 
him was Rs. 313-14-2. The figures per 
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student for the Sibpur Engineering College 
were similarly Rs. 66 and Rs. 784-12-2. 
But how many of them think of repaying 
the debt like Dadabhai Naoroji. 


Dadabhai Naoroji’s “Swaraj.” 


Historically, of course, the expression 
Indian Home Rule wag as far as we are 
aware, first used in India and the demand 
for “Home Rule” was made in the Modern 
Review in 1907, though it was certainly 
Mrs. Annie Besant who brought “Home 
Rule” within the range of practical politics 
and made it a ringing cry and a living 
issue, But the idea of complete autonomy, 
self-rule or Swaraj, was older. When Mrs. 
Besant first made the Home Rule cry 
resound through India, many leading 
Indian politicians thought that it was too 
much to ask for Home kule and that the 
Indian National Congresscould not support 
such a demand. But ıt was evidently 
forgotten that, about a decade before, the 
greatest President of the Indian National 
Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji, had in his 
presidential address formulated a demand 
for Swaraj which was not less but more 
than what the present-day Indian Home 
Rule Leagues ask for. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 

émand was: 

(1) Just as the administration of the United King- 
dom in all services, departments aud details is in the 
hands of the people themselves of that country, so 
should we in India claim that the administration in 
all services, departments and details should be In 
the hands of the people themselves of India. The 
remedy is absolutely necessary for the material, 
moral, intellectual, political, social, industrial and 
every possible progress and welfare of the people of 
India. (2) Asin the United Kingdon and the colonies 
alletaxation and legislation agd the power of spen- 
ding the taxes are in the hands of the representatives 
of the people of those countries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of India.” 

It wasin the year 1906 that he made 
this demand. Not he most moderate of 
Moderates criticised him then ®r after- 
wards. And “in the last year of his life,” 
as the Bombay Chronicle correctly notes, 
Dadabhai Naoroji “declared with passion- 
ate insistence that India was now fit for 
self-government and gave whole-hearted 
adhesion to the Home Rule cause.” More- 
over, Indian Home Rule Leagues are 
working for the reforms demanded in the 
joint note prepared by the Congress and 
the Moslem League. There is, therefore, 
now no reasonable cause for any congress- 
man to say that the Indian Home kulers’ 
demands are immoderate. Of course, if 
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any one for any reason considers the use 
of the words Home Rule inexpedient or 
unsuitable, he may use any other words 
he likes. 


Anglo-Indians Invoke our Dead Leaders. 


For sometime past Anglo-Indian joute 
nalists have been saying, if Mr. Gokhale 
had been living he would not have done 
this or that which the present-day agita- 
tors are doing. Even the majority of the 
Public Services Commissioners have used 
his name to lend weight to their recommen- 
dations. All this is quite safe to do; for 
Mr. Gokhale will not cgntradict his 
post mortem admirers. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, too, has come in for 
bis share of post mortem Anglo-Indian 
admiration and praise, though in the vast 
concourse of 75,000 persons who followeg 
his body to the Tower of Silence there was 
nota single European. The Englishman « 
has said: “He was nota crude agitator 
of the type that threatens the peace of 
India today.” “If many others were like 
him, the argument for political advance- 
ment would be very much stronger.” 
When our leaders are alive they are neither 
praised nor supported by Anglo-Indian 
journalists ; but when they are dead, some 
of them are praised only in order that 
thereby the living workers may be con- 
demned, For instance, the Englishman 
proceeds to observe that Dadabhai Naoroj 
was “deeply conscious of the fact tha 
years of apprenticeship should be passed 
before India could safely attain to that 
‘Swaraj’ whose banner he unfurled at the 
Congress of 1906.” But the fact is, he 
declared, when he had passed his ninetieth 
year, that India was fit for self-govern- 
ment, and he supported the Home Rule 
cause, too. ; 

In order to show that no crude, mis- 
chievous, or dangerous agitator of India . 
today says anything stronger than what 
Dadabhai Naoroji said long ago, the 
Bombay Chronicle quotes the shee a 
passage from a speech delivered by him ty 
the electors of North Lambeth in 1904: 

“What bad been the result of the nonfulfilment of 
this Jong series of promises ? The system of greed and 
ope ence still obtained in the Government of India ; 
the country was being selfishly exploited for the sole 
benefit of Englishmen ; it was slowly but surely 
being drained of its wealth, for no country in the — 
world could withstand a drain of from 30 to 40 | 
millions sterling annually such as India was now 


subjected to; its power of production was diminish- 
ing, and its people were dying of hunger by the mil- 
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lion, The responsibility for all this rested upon 
British Rule. What was the remedy? Not the 
mischievous, reactionary policy now being pursued 
by Lord Curzon, but the taking of steps te transform 
and revolutionize in a peaceful manner the present 
evil and disastrous system of Government so as to 
enable the people themseives to take their full and 
proper share in the administration ofthe affairs of 


their country. Lord Curzon has described India as 
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the pivot of the British Empire. India could not be 
content with the present state of affairs and he 
earnestly appealed to the people of Great Britain 
to themselves compel the Government to redeem the 
promises so often made and to secure for India real 
self-Government; subject of course to the para- 
mountcy of Great Britaia.” (Cheers.) 

We remember, too, that when in 1905 
he spoke at tle International Congress of 
Social Democrats at Amsterdam as the 
representative of India, he used some very 
strong words, such as ‘plunder,’ 
‘oppression,’ &c., which present-day 
agitators do not use. 

Meanwhile let us all remember and 
follow the ‘‘word of affection and devotion 
for my country and countrymen” which he 
has left us: 

“Be united, persevere, and achieve self-government, 
so that the millions now perishing hy poverty, 
famine and plague and the scores of millions that are 
starving on scanty subsistence may be saved and 
India may once more occupy her proud position of 
yore among the greatest and most civilized nations 
of the world.”’—Congress Presidential Address, 1906. 


Raising False Issues. 


` Some weeks ago The Bengalee published 
aleader which was meant tothrow ridicule 


‘and cold water on the Home Rule agita- 


tion. Subsequently it published another 
article intended to undo the mischief done 
by the first one. And if an Associated Press 
telegram can be depended upon, Babu 
Surendranath Banerjea, has repudiated the 
authorship of the first article. It should 
be understood, ,therefore, that the com- 
ments which we are about to make are not 
directed either against Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea or the usual political views of 
the Bengalee. 

As we have mislaid the copy of the 
Bengalee which contained .the leader in 
®juestion, we shall refer to its contents 
ina general way from memory. It was 
suggested therein that before demanding 
Home Rule the country should make 
progress in the direction of social reform 
and social purity, attention should be 
paid to the private character of leading 
public men, education should be improved 
and spread more widely, the condition of 


. the back ward classes should be improved, 
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the position of the women raised and their 
appearance in public and participation in 
public movements secured, éte. 

We quite agree that all these things 
should be done, and have repeatedly called 
attention to these matters in this Review. 
What we object to is the demand that we 
should carry out gll these improvements 
and reform before we ask for self-rule. Our 
objection is based on various reasons. 
The first is that: all reforms are interdepen- 
dent, and if we are to proceed far in any 
direction, we must have political power. 
The second is that neither social reform, 
nor educational progress, nor any other 
item in the prescription of the writer in 
the Bengalee, is a definitely fixed quantity 
of which the accomplishment or attain- 
ment can be measured. Is there any coun- 
try, free or not, in which no social reform 
is necessary ? Is there any free country 
in which society is perfect? When the 
countries which are now free entered on 
their career of freedom, as we now aspire 
todo, had they thoroughly accomplished 
the work of socialreform, secured complete 
social purity, raised the most backward 
classes to a position of equality with, 
say, the middle class gentry, found means 
to educate all boysand girls, emancipated 
and enfranchised their women and obtained 
for themselves the leadership of public men 
who were all saints in their public and 
private lives ? The little of history that 
we have read does notenable us to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. We 
know in the best communities, societies, 
nations, &c., that have yet existed on 
earth, there have „been and are defects. 
The third reason for our objécfidn ‘is, 
therefore, this, that neither the Bengalee's 
writer nor anybody else can definitely 
fix the point or stage after arriving at 
which along a certain eline of progress a 
people mé@y be entitled to claim self-rule. 
But unless this is done, however great our 
social, educational or other non-political 
progress may be,the Bengalee’s writer may 
repeat his formula from his high pedestal 
and go on saying, ‘‘Make further progress, 
O ye degraded fellows, before you can 
dethagd self-rule.” 

If society be compared te the human 
body, man and woman may be spoken 
ofas its two sides. If in a country the 
women areignorant and unable for other 


‘reasons also to bring about national 


welfare, we may say that society is like a 
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person with one eye sightless, one ear deaf, 
one hand paralysed, &c. But ifa man be 
in this deplorable condition, do we tell 
him that he must not see, hear or act with 
the limbs or organs which he possesses 
unless and until heis able to recover the 
use of the disabled limbs or organs ? India, 
of course, is not exactly such a country ; 
for here women as a whole are not igno- 
rant or powerless though the vast majo- 
rity are in a pitiable condition: so are 
the majority of men. As for taking part 
in public movements or exercising political 
power, there have been many free and 
independent countries, where the position 
.of women has not been such as would 
satisfy the Bengalee’s writer. k 

Ifa man’s wife be ignorant or unf 
for appearing in public, shouid the man 
be also deprived of the right of doing 
what heis capable of, and must he also 
weara veil and sit behind the purdah ? 

The writer says that Government ought 
of course, to educatè the people, but the 
rest we ought to be able to accomplish 
ourselves. We do not quite see how we 
cando that unless we have political 
power. Our position is this, Social bet- 
terment (including improvement in morals) 
greatly depends on education, social eleva- 
tion ot backward classes greatly depends 
on economic improvement and education, 
woman’s enfranchisement and emancipa- 
tion greatly depend on education, econo- 
mic improvement largely depends on edu- 
cation, and sanitary improvement also 
partly depends on education. Education, of 
course, also depends on material progress, 
hetter health, &c., but we do nog want to 
make our’ remarks involved and intricate 
by bringing in these points of mutual 
dependence. 

How is a whole nation to obtain this 
education ? We knew of no modern coun- 
try which has practically got rid®of illiter- 
acy without the state moving in that 
direction. And the state has not moved, 
where it is not the embodiment of the 
national will. In India, too, the people will 
not as a whole or practically as a whole 
be educated until we have that “one form 
of government,.,....where the ultimate còn- 
trol is in the people.” And uriless there be 
great progress in education accomplished 
by this means, no adequate progress can be 
made in any other line of activity. In the 
words of Dadabhai Naoroji, the remedy of 
Swaraj “is absolutely necessary for the 
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material, moral, intellectual, political, 
social, industrial and every possible pro- 
gress and welfare of the people of India” 
(Congress Presidential Address, 1906). 

It may seem to some that we have 
ascribed too great efficacy to education ; 
we, of course, mean the real thing. Though, 
we are fully prepared to argue the point, 
we shall not, fox the sake of brevity, do 
so now. We shall quote only a few autho- 
rities. Prof. Seligman writes in his Econo- 
mic Interpretation of Human History, 
p. 132, 

“The more civilized the society, the more ethical 
its mode of life. But to become more civilized, to 
permit the moral ideals to percol@te through con- 
tinually lower strata of the population, we must 
have an economic basis to render it possible. With 
every improvement in the material condition of the 

eat mass of the population there will be an 
opportunity for the unfolding of a higher life ; buy, 
not until the economic conditions of society become 
far more ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have a free field for limitless progress.”’ 

On p. 129 of the same book the author 
says that “all progress consists in the 
attempt to realize the unattainable,—the 
ideal, the morally perfect.” But how can 
a nation form an idea of the ideal, the 
morally perfect, without the foundation 
of some education ? 

As regards the economic basis of mate- 
rial prosperity on which the edifice of 
social and ethical betterment has to be 
built, let us hear what Horace Mann, the 
great American educational reformer; 
says. 

“An ignorant people not only is, but must be, a 


poor people. They must be destitute of sagacity 
and providence, and, of course, of competence and 


comfort. The proof of this does not depend upon the 
lessons of history, but on the constitution of 
nature. No richness of climate, no spontaneous 


productiveness of soil, no facilities for commerce, 
no stores of gold or of diamonds garnered in the 
treasure chambers of the earth cau confer even world- 
ly prosperity upon an uneducated nation. Sucha 
nation cannot create wealth of itself; and whatever 
riches may be showered upon it will run to waste. 
The ignorant pearl divers do not wear the pearls they 
win, The diamond hunters are not ornamented by 
the gems they find. The miners for silver and gold 
are not enriched by the precious metals they di 
Those who toil on the most luxuriant soils are ne 
filled i Ne the harveststhey gather, All the choicest 
productions of the earth, whether mineral or veget- 
able, whereyer found or wherever gathered, will in a 
short time, as by some secret and resistless attrac- 
tion, make their way into the hands of the more in- 
telligent......60... et whoever will sow the seed or 
gather the fruit, Intelligence will consume the 
banquet.”—The Power of Common Schools to Redeem 
the State from Social Vices and Crimes, by Horace 
Mann, pp. 1250—51, U. S. A. Education Report, 
1898—99. 
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In the same paper from which we have 
quoted above, Horace Mann says that 
“the great body of vices and crimes which 
now sadden and torment the community 
may be dislodged and driven out from 
amongst us by such improvements in 
our present common school system as 
we are abundantly able immediately to 
make.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
says that Horace Mann “was a believer 
in the indefinite improvability of mankind, 
and he was sustained throughout, in his 
work of reform, by his conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race_ 
morally, intéllectually and materially, as 
education.” 

Can the abolition of child marriages, 
and of enforced widowhood, and the ge- 


gooral of caste prejudices and ‘restrictions 


+ 


y its prominent men. 


be brought about without education ? 
Can the position of women be improved 
without education? But education itself 
depends on the possession of political 
power, 

We do not, of course, say that we are 
to sitidle with our hands folded and do 
nothing until we have got political power. 
Let us by all means do what we ‘ought to 
and can doin our present condition. We 
have constantly urged people to do so. 
And, however little the nonpolitical acti- 
vity in the country, it is by no means 
absolutely negligible; and there is more 
and more of it every year. And many 
Congressmen and Home-Rulers are to be 
found in the fields of educational, social, 
and industrial work, too. 

There are some immoral men among 
those who are prominent on our platforms. 
But it would be wrong to say or suggest 
that they form the majority or even a 
considerable minority of our public men, 
or are the most influential. We should 
undoubtedly try to eliminate them. But 
their existence cannot disqualify us for 
Home Rale. There has never been a 
country which had not moral lepers among 
m Not a few of the kings 
and ministers of England led notoriously 
impure lives. Was there any demand 
from their contemporary journalists, that 
England should therefore cease to be self- 
ruling? or that there should not be 
greater political freedom? When Parnell 
and Sir Charles Dilke were found out, did 
the demand for Irish Home Rule or the 


English parliamentary system of Govern. 
ment cease ? 
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We have our depressed classes no doubt. 
But in England, during its centuries of 
freedom, have the masses been in an ele- 
vated condition throughout ? How many 
years ago was it that General Booth 
created a sensation throughout the world 
by writing about Darkest England and 
the submerged cla$ses there ? Did England 
cease to have self-rule therefor ? Do not 
slums and the slum populatioa exist in 
every big city in England? 

As for the condition of British women, 
itis still capable of vast improvement., 
The white slave traffic, the sweating sys- 
tem, ctc., have not passed out of living 
memory. Nor can it be said that our 
women are in every respect worse off than 
Western women. But England was and 
is a free country still. 

As regards social purity, we do not 
claim that we are better than other 
people ; in fact we do not want to make 
any comparison atalè We only want to 
say thatin many of the freest and fore- 
most western countries vice flaunts itself 
shamelessly. But let us try to give some 
definite idea of vice in Great Britain. Only 
a few months ago Mrs. Fawcett contribu- 
ted an article to the Review of Reviews 
in which she pointed out that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases published in March, 1916, gave 
it as a fact that the number of persons in 
the United Kingdominfected with venereal 
diseases cannot fall below ten per cent. 
of the whole population in the large cities. 
The illegitimate births per thousand births 
in England and Wales were 48in 1876-1880 
and 40 fn 1901-1905; in Scotlewd -they 
were 85 in 1876-1880, and 64 in 1901- 
1905 ; in Denmark 101 in 1876-1880 and 
101 in 1901-1905 ; in Austria 138 in 1876. 
1880, and 141 in 189Q-1900 ; in Germany 
87 in 1876-1880, and 84 in 1901-1905 ; in 
France 72 in 1876-1880 and “88 in 1901- 
1905; and soon. These are all indepen- 
dent countries, and possess representative 
government to a greater or less extent, 
We are sure they ought to vastly improve | 
their morals, but we do not see how the 
less of self-rule can possibly facilitate the 
work of moral reform in those countries. 

There are some papers in our country 
which declare for prohibition and publish 
the advertisements of intoxicating liquors. 
There are some papérs which demand 
social purity and pure private lives in 
public men and condemn nautches, but 
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publish the advertisements and puffs of 
theatres where women of ill-fame are 
actresses and dance on the stage. Weare 
among the Sir Oracles ofthe writer in the 
Bengalee whodemand Home Rule, demand 
prohibition, insist on social purity, con- 
demn nautches, demand the weeding out 
of immoral persons from the ranks of our 
public men. But we have the great dis- 
qualification that we have always refused 
to adyertise spirituous liquors, and 
theatres where the actresses are women 
of ill-fame, and have persistently discour- 
aged the _atronage of these theatres. 


The New Secretary of State. 


Mr: Montagu, the new Secretary of 
State for India, is undoubtedly far better 
qualified for his office than his predecessor. 
His political principles are liberal, and his 
sympathies are on the right ‘side. Still we 
are aot inclined to expect from him any 
appreciable benefit te India. On becoming 
part ofa machine a man has to become 
different from what he was before. Was 
not John Morley a greater, a more radical 
and a more honest statesman than any 
which the India Office has known, at least 
in recent decades ? But what record has 
he lett there? Wedo not, however, pre- 
dict failure for Mr. Montagu. We do 
hope that he will prove an exception to 
our proverb that whoever goes to Lanka 
becomes Ravan. To understand the drift 
of the proverb, substitute “India Office” for 
“Lanka,” and “Tory” for “Ravan”. 


Imperialising Science, Art, &c. 

Our Government wants to imperialise 
everything,—science, art, education, archaeo- 
logical and other historical research, 
agriculture, &c. There is a board to advise 
and arrange how scientific research is to 
be carried on ; there fre I, E.S. officers to 
improve art » historical research is or is 
supposed to be carried on by Imperial 
officers 3 and so on and so forth. The Im- 
perial idea is going to be inculcated and 
fostered in schools and colleges in Burma. 

Napoleon tried this imperialising experi- 
ment in France. We read in the “History 
of Contemporary Civilization” by Charles 
Seignobos, Doctor of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, that 

“Nepoleon desired that his reign should be marked 
by great scientific and artistic works, as well as by 


great conquests and great creations. He sought to 
encourage scholars, writers, and artists, by rewards 


andphonours...4.....But he tried! to manage science 
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and art just as he managed war and politics. He 
wanted every one to understand art and science as 
he understood them. He persecuted the two principal 
writers of his time, Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael and ordered their works to be seized because 
they expressed ideas whichdid notsuit him. He 
openly abused the naturalist Lamarck because he 
was occupied with the study of meteorology.’ 
P. 167. 

He dealt similarly with musicians, thea- 
tre-managers, dramatists, &c. What was 
the result ? 

Napoleon did not have the share that he imagined 
he exercised in the science-and art of his time. The 
sciences made great progress ; bat in France, as in 


England, they continued to develog in the direction 
they had taken before the time of Napoleon.” 


(Pp. 167-68), “The emperor realized in a measure 
his impotency. ‘I have on my side,’ said he to 
Fontanes, ‘the insignificant literature, and tbe im- 


portant is opposed to mie.’ ” 


In Bengal the Calcutta University, they 
Central Text-book Committee, the Sahitya 
Parisad, &c., encourage “literature” in 
their own way. Ifthey were as intelligent 
and discerning as Napoleon was, they 
would have said what Napoleon did. 

“Sculpture produced few great works. The French 
Sculptors, Carlellier, Esparcieux, Girand, remained 
inferior to their contemporaries, the Dane, Thorwald- 
sen, and the Italian, Canova. The architects, 
Percier, Fontaine, Chalgrin, Brongniart, whom 
Napoleon charged with the building of his monu- 
ments, continued to copy the antique forms; no 
original art came into existence. In music there 
appeared no great composers save those of the re- 
volutionary period......”—History of Contemporary 
Civilization by Seignobos, p. 169. 

In India, too, the imperially managed 
departments of ‘science, art, history, &c., 
are not producing works of striking origi- 
nality and genius. 

For instance, are the Imperial Artists 
employed in our schools of art known for 
their great works of artin the galleries of 
Europe or America, or even of India? 
Millions of rupees are sunkin stone and 
brick and mortar. But where is the British 
Imperial Architecture to rival Moghal 
Architecture ? Here, of course, there is an- 
other and a serious cause of the failure of 
the British Government in India. This has, 
been noted by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his lectflre on “What is Art?” Says he :— 

“The lawyer’s office, asa rule, is not a thing of 
beauty, and the reason isobvious. Butin a city, 
where men are proud of their citizenship, public 
buildings must iw their structure express this love 
for the city. When the British Capital was removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi, there was discussion about 
the style of architecture which should be followed 
in the new buildings. Some advocated the Indian 
style of the Moghal period,—the style which was the 
joint production of the Moghal. and the Indian 
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genius. The fact that they lost sight of was that all 
true art has its origin in sentiment. Moghal Delhi 
and Moghal Agra show their human personality in 
their buildings. Moghal emperors weré men, they 
were not mere administrators. They lived and died 
in India, they loved and fought. The memorials of 
their reign do not persist in the ruins of factories 
spand offices, but in immortal works of art,—not only 
in great buildings, but in pictures and music and 
workmanship in stone and metal, in cotton and 
wool fabrics. But the British Government in India 
is not personal. It is official and therefore an ab- 
Straction. It has nothing to express in the true 
language of art. For law, efficiency and exploitation 
cannot sing themselves ato epic stones. Lord 
Lytton, who unfortunately was gifted with more 
imagination than was necessary for an Indian 
Viceroy, tried tgcopy one of the State functions of 
the Moghals,—the Durbar ceremony. But state 
ceremonials are works of art. They naturally spring 
from the reciprocity of personal relationship between 
the people and their monarch. When they are copies 
they show all the sigus of the spurious.” —Persopn- 
afility, by Rabindranath Tagore, pp. 17-19. 

Our Government should certainly en- 
courage science, art, &c., and spend money 
for fostering them. But let it not try to 
manage science, art, &c. For then the 
result would be what history teaches. 
The few recent years of imperialization in 
India, too, have their corroborative 


lessons. 


Bombay Bishop as Political Adviser. 


The Bishop of Bombay has contributed 
along letter to the Indian Social Reformer 
on the Indian situation. It would have 
been better for his reputation if he had 
stuck to the pulpit and not descended into 
the political arena. The letter shows that 
he is remarkably ignorant of contemporary 
Indian politics and of the history of self- 
government inthe British colonies. He is 
also'as much of a partisan as any ordinary 
Anglo-Indian. In his opinion, all that is 
undesirable and unsatisfactory in the pre- 
sent situation is due to our faults of omis- 
sion and commission ; for he has not utter- 
ed a word by way of criticism of Govern- 
ment. According tothe Associated Press 
summary of the letter, 
ry He urges Indian politicians to consider the tem- 
*perament of the British democracy, to take such 
y action as will commend them to it and to avoid such 

action as will irritate it. . 

The immediate object of Great Britain is to win the 
war. British democracy will, therefore, think them an 
abominable nuisance for presenting a feverish agita- 
tion during the war. P 

Of course. Britishers, the Irish, 
colonials, British labourers,” &c., agitate, 
rebel, strike, carry on republican pro- 
paganda,—in fact, do whatever they 
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think is necessary for their interests ; but 
we must not even carry on any agitation 
ina thoroughly legal and constitutional 
way. For, are we not helots ? The Bishop 
need not have repeated for the thousandth 
time worthless stuff like this which has 
been repeatedly shown to be quite unreason- 
able and ridiculouginthe Indian press and 
on Indian platforms. For instance, speak- 
ing as president of the Dadabhai Naoroji 
memorial meeting in Calcutta, Sir K. G. 
Gupta observed :— 

There is no longer any question of postponing 
post-war problems. Great Britain, the centre and heart 
ofthe Empire, has taken the lead ; its private individuals, 
responsible statesmen and authoritative bodies are 
earnestly discussing every conceivable question relat- 
ing to the social, industrial and political re-arrange- 
ment of the Empire and of its component parts. The 
Seif-Governing Colonies are doing the same, But it 
is only in India that in some quarters we are seriously 
admonished to keep quiet and not to disturb those 
who are actively prosecuting the war by discussing 
problems that vitally affect us. Why should we of all 
people be marked out for silence ? 


The Bishop goes on to say, 


I wish to press upon the people of India that their 
aim should now be to deserve self-government. All 
self-government that has flourished in history has 
begun in the successful self-government of small areas. 
India was given under Lord Ripon a chance of 
learning self-government in municipalities. That 
chance has been extended from time to time. Can 
India at this moment point with pride to her Municipal 
Government ? Has it shown that there are large 
numbers of Indians ready, willing and able to make 
disinterested and efficient councillors ? 

The Bishop asks us to prove that we 
deserve self-government, But who are to 
judge whether we deserve or not? Evi- 
dently those who are the holders of power, 
who, naturally, d not want te s#*render 
it. Itis plain that we must wait till the 
Christian’s day of last judgment, if we are 
to satisfy the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
But let us test the BisLop’s knowledge of 
history ef the attainment of self-govern- 
ment, by briefly referring to évents in one 
or two foreign countries. N 

England has been self-governing. for 
centuries. She was self-governing in 1835. 
Redlich and Hirst’s book on Local Govern- 
ment in England contains extracts from 
the report ofa parliamentary commission, 
datéd 1835, regarding the, municipalities 
and boroughs of that period, from which a 
few sentences may be quoted : 

“In general the corporate funds are but parti- 


ally applied to municipal purposes, such as the preser- 
vation of the peace by an efficient police, or in watch- 


el 
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ing or lighting the town, &. ; but they are frequently 
expended in feasting, and in paying salaries of unim- 
portant officers. In some cases, in which the funds 
are expended on public purposes, such as building 
public works, or other objects of local improvement, 
an expense has been incurred much beyond what would 
be necessary if due care had been taken.” 


The authors observe: 


“These symptoms, as the” commissioners clearly 

show, were not natural, but were the artificial product 

. Of a system of political corruption erected and kept up 
by the ruling oligarchy.” 

The parliamentary commission referred 

to above reported in 1835 regarding local 

bodies that “revenues that ought to be 


applied for the public advantage are. 


diverted from their legitimate use and are 
sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squander- 
ed for purposes injurious to the character 
and morals of the people.” 

Evidently these English local bodies had 
not large numbers of disinterested and 
efficient councillors. e 

The French Canadians were conquered 
by the English in 1763, but the whole 
colony became self-governing in 1791. The 
granting of full self-government to the 
united dominions of Canada was due to 
the Report of Lord Durham, who was sent 
to govern Canada in 1838. “He recom- 
mended the union of the two Canadian 
provinces at once, the ultimate union of all 
British North America and the granting to 
this large state of full self-government.” 
(Encyclo. Brit.) When Lord Durham re- 
commended the granting of full self-govern- 
ment to Canada, which was actually 
granted in 1840, were the Canadians 
“readywwilling and able¢o make fisinter. 
ested and efficient councillors ?” Let us 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report. 


“In the rural districts habits of self-government were . 


almost unknown and education is so scantily diffused 
as to render it difficult to procure a suffictegt number 
of persons competent to administer the functions that 
would be created by a general scheme of popular local 
control,” 
Turn we now to the Philippines, which 
have been granted responsible self-govern- 
ment after 17 or 18 years of American oc- 
cupation, The following extract from 
mn 3 e 
zeneral Frank MclIntyre’s report to ethe 
ecretary of War, U.S. A., dated March 1, 
1913, will show how fit the Filipinos were 
for municipal self-government sixteen, ten, 
and seven years ago s— 
“The principal difficulties encountered in 
the inception of self-government in the 
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municipalities were summarized, in the 
Philippine Commission’s Report for 1901, 
as follow$: 

The educated people themselves, though full of 
phrases concerning liberty, have but a faint concep» 
tion of what real civil Jiberty is and the mutual self-. 
restraint which is involved in its maintenance. They # 
find ithard to understand the division of powers in 
a government and the limitations that are operative 
upon all officers, no matter how high. In the muni- 
cipalities, in the Spanish days, what the friar did 
not control the presidente did, aud the people knew 
and expected no limit to his authority. This is the 
difficulty we now encounter in the organization of the 
municipality. The presidente fails to observe the 
limitations upon his power and the people are too 
submissive to press them. o 

“Manifestly this condition called for the 
education of the inhabitants of the muni- 
cipalities and their officials in the duties of 
ldcal self-government. In addition to th 
official supervision every effort possible 
was utilized to this end, so that each 
American, whether employed as school- 
teacher, engineer, or otherwise, should 
give that element of personal help, which 
would be the more valuable because it was 
free from the shadow of official authority. 
The Americans were few in number, the 
natives many, and these educative efforts 
were slow in producing enough results to 
make much showing. 

‘‘A more careful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs became necessary. Governor 
General Smith in his message of Cctober 4 
16, 1907, to the inaugural session of the™. 
Philippine Legislature summed up condi- 
tions as follows: 

In many of the municipalities the expenditures of 
public money have been unwise, not to say wasteful. 
In 88 municipalities out of 685 the entire revenue was 
expended for salaries and not a single cent was 
devoted to public betterments or improvements... 

“Two hundred and twenty six munici- 
palities 
spent on public works less than 10 per cent. Such a 
condition of affairs isto be deplored, and the com- 
mission was obliged to pass a law within the last 
few months prohibiting municipalities from spending 
for salaries more than a fixed percentage of their 
reventies. 

“Fifteen months later Governor General 
Smith,*in his message to the Legislature, 
February . 1, 1909, reviewed municipal 
conditions as follows: 

Nearly all the municipalities made great sacrifices 
in the interests of tducation, and especially to secure 
school buildings aed adequate school accommoda- 
tions, but there the interest in making expenditures 
for purposes other than salaries and wages ended, at 
least in most of the municipalities. It must be 
admitted that the law putting a limit on the gross 
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Every year......great loss was caused by conflagra- 
tions. ; 

During the year 1908 the Governor Generel per- 
sonally visited some 200 municipalities, and in not 
more than half a dozen did he encounter a police force 
that was worthy of the name......The municipal 
policeman of these Islands, as a rule, does not rise 
to the dignity ofgthe ordinary house servant and in 
a great majority of cases performs no higher duties. 
wo With five or six exceptions, the entire municipal 
police force, as it is organized and disciplined to-day, 
might be abolished without any evil results what- 
ever, * * * Heis appointed, as a rule, not becauge 
Mf his intelligence, his uprightness of character, and 
his physical fitness, but because of his relationship 
to the appointing power or by reason of the political 
services which either he or his powerful friends bave 
rendered to that official.” 

We may or may not be ina position to 

be proud of our municipal government ; 
but are the conditions under which muni- 
cipal administration have to be carried on 
in India such as to eusure success? Are 
there not too many restrictions? Have 
the people sufficient initiative and control? 
In any case, we can produce at least as 
good councillors as self-governing England 
in 1835, self-governing Canada in 1838.40, 
wind self-governing Philippines in the pre- 
“sent decade. And perhaps if the facts were 
known it would be established that the 
freest countries do not now possess better 
municipal councillors than Kristo Das 
~al, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Pheroze Shah 

Mehta, G. K. Gokhale, Gangaprosad 

Varma; D. E. Wacha, M. M. Malaviya, 
Surendranath Banerjea, and a whole host 

of others. We may or may not be disinter- 

ested councillors. But the real question is, 

are cur towns worse now than when 

there were no elected municipal commis- 

_sioners at all, and when urban sanitation 
aghting, etc., were managed entirely by 

officials ? No well-informed man can say 
that they are not now better. And that 

is the real test. Municipal commissioners 

in Western countries are not afigels. No 

one should make himself ridiculous by 

prescribing for us standards» of perfection 


& 

* “To reduce this preventahle losg the Commission 
passed this act, requiring each municipality to pro- 
vide at least buckets and ladders and to drill its police 
force, with any volunteers, as a fire department.” 
a te 
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which neither Anglo-Indian officials nor 
the city fathers of the-West can all come 
up to. 


India was asked for 6,000 volunteers. In Il these 
months not two thousand have applied. Has it never 
struck the educated India that this moment if it wants 
as great a place in the Empire as Australia and 
Canada it must be as ready to die for the Empire. 


Regarding our “failure” to respond 
adequately to the demand for volunteers 
for the Defence Force, we would ask the 
Bishop to read the comments of the 
Review of Reviews printed elsewhere in 
this number. As regards the comparison 
with Australia and Canada, the Bishop 
places the cart before the horse, and there- 
fore literally uses a pre-post-erous argu- 
ment, Were Australia and Canada accord- 
ed “a great place in the Empire” after 
making sacrifices for the Empire ? On the 
contrary, is it not the fact that they are 
making sacrifices for the Empire because 
they have already, fr6m long before the 
war, had a great place in the Empire, 
and have been definitely promised a still 
greater place after the war? India has 
neither got such a place, nor even a pro- 
mise of such a place. On the contrary, her 
rulers are telling her sons not to hope for 
responsible government within any measur- 
able period of time, and adopting repres- 
sive method to put a stop to any consti- 
tutional agitation for self-rule. 

Before the war, India helped to make 
England what she is. She kept a larger 
army than was necessary for her own 
purposes,—an army which has been used 
for England’s purposes more than once, 
During the war, at’the very first stære the 
Indian army saved the situation in France. 
Since then India. has “bled absolutely 
white,” in the words of Lord Hardinge, 
for the Empire. In addition to incurring 
the usua military expenditure, her princes 
and people have contributed largely to the 
various war funds, and India has madea 
“gift” of 100 millions sterling to Great 
Britain. The Colonies have received ad- 
vances from England to the extent of 146 
millions,—though, of course, they also 
have incurred their share of the military 
expenditure like India, and, their soldiers 
have died like Indian soldiers. India has 
been for generations the training ground 
of some of the greatest British generais,— 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, ete., and of many lesser but 
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still distinguished officers ; India paid for 
their experience. The colonies have never 
been of any such use to Great Britain. 

The Bishop thinks that he has silenced 
and shamed the educated Indians by tell- 
ing them, 

Now, it will not do for educated India to get behind 
the fighting races and say thag numbers of them have, 
who are not so advanced in education, died for the 
Empire. So they have. All honour to them. But 
we did not leave our working people to die for us. The 
University men of England went and died with the 
working people and before them. I ask the educated 
Indiaus what they suppose the University classes of 
Fngland are likely to think of them if they will not 
even volunteer. 

But do Indian and English university 
men occupy the same position? The 
English University men can and have 
become both privates and officers hold- 
ing the King’s commission. Indian 
university men cannot have the King’s 
commission ; they cannot have the pay 
of even Eurasian privates in order that 
they may have a living wage. Apart from 
rank and pay and prospects, look at the 
matter from another point of view. The 
English graduate is fighting to safeguard, 
among other things, the independence of 
his country and his own perfect citizen- 
ship. This is a great and a glorious in- 
centive and inspiration. The Indian gra. 
duate may, similarly, fight to safeguard 
the dependence of his country on Great 
Britain and the subjection of himself to the 
rule of British and Anglo-Indian bureau- 
crats. The dependence of a country on 
Great Britain and the subjection of a man 
to British and Anglo-Indian bureaucratic 
rule may be advantageous ; but gurely no 
patfiott Englishman Will say that they 
are glorious privileges like British indepen- 
dence and perfect citizenship. The Indian 
graduate is noteven promised any citizen- 
ship like the British graduate after the 
war. The Bishop will, therefore, *ve hope, 
understand that the motive and inspira- 
tion to fight voluntarily cannot be the 
same or even nearly equal in the case of 
the British graduate and the Indian gra- 
duate. 

We would also advise the Bishop to 
read pages 148, 149, 153, and 154 of Kaye 

rand Malleson’s History of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, Vol. 1, Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
Silver Library, to find out how and why 
the Indian gentry, ceased to have any 
career in the British Indian Army. Ex- 
tract from these pages will be found in our 
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last April number, p. 500. Excluded from 
the army for generations, the gentry are 
now expected all of a sudden to grow 
enthusiastic ! 

The Bishop says :— 

Class exclusiveness is one of the pet aversions of 
the British democracy and it will quickly recogniSe 
that caste exclusiveness is both stronger and harsher. 
I should say that until education is so diffused that 
authority and, positions of trust under Government are 
Sure to be pretty equally distributed among the differ- 
ent castes and communities, full. self-government can 
not be given to India without leading to a result which 
would have nothing in common with democracy. 

Firstly, as regards the diffusion of edu- 
cation. Who opposed and “who brought 
about the rejection of Gokhale’s Elemen- 
tary Education Bill? Not our country- 
men, but the Bishop’s. If education is not 
Widely diffused, it is not we who are tg 
blame, but his countrymen. It ill be- 
comes him then to turn round and lay 
down the wide diffusion of education asa 
een precedent to the grant of self- 
rule, 

We have already quoted from Lord 
Durham’s Report recommending full self- 
government for Canada, to show that at 
that time “education is [was] so scantily 
diffused as to render it dificult to procure 
a suficient number of persons competent 
to administer the functions that would be 
created by a general scheme of popular 
local control.” ze 

The Bishop is, or ought to be, aware of 
the words ascribed to Bobby Lowe, Vis- 
count Sherbrooke, after the Reform Act 
of 1866, viz, “we must educate our 
masters.” The words he actually used 
were that efforts should be made ‘‘to 1m- 
duce our future masters to learn their 
letters.” The Bishop will, therefore, see 
that in his own country the wide diffusion 
of education followed, did not precede, 
popular government. ` 

Asto the pretty equal distribution of 
offices among different classes and sections 
of the people, will he tell us whether that 
is the case even now in his own country 7 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in the Com- 
mounvweal, July 20, 1917: 


Oxford and Cambridge Universities are spoken of 
as Varsities, in contradistinction to the Universities 
of London, Manchester, etc, which are of more 
recent growth, and are not residential, The ‘Varsity 
men are usually the sons of the ruling classes, and] 
look down upon the University men. The higher 
posts in Government office in England, and appoint- 
ments in the Indian Civil Sevice, are monopolised 
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by Oxford and Cambridge men. Graduates from 
the new Universities are however, making their mark 
especially in trade and commerce. ss 


Can the Bishop contradict this ? 
In an article in the North American 
Review Mr. Sydney Brookes says :— 


© «The caste system was beyond doubt the out- 
standing feature of the British structure. It was the 
caste system that made the West End of London the 
governing centre of the Empire? It was the caste 
system that in every British ministry reserved an 
excessive number of places for the aristocracy, whose 
title to them was based mainly on the non-essentials 
of birth, manners, and social position, 

“There were gsome trades and professions and 
occupations that were ‘respectable’ and others which 
were not... Lhere was not a single Englishman who 
had not the social privilege of despising some other 
Englishman, and the lower one penetrated in the 
social scale the more complex and mysterious and the 

„more rigidly drawn did these lines of demarcation 


| Become.” 


Can the Bishop contradict all this? 
Since when in England have coster- 
mongers and lords begun freely and 
usually to interdine and intermarry ? Will 
he please tell us the date on which Angli- 
cans, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics 
and Jews became equally entitled to all 
offices and privileges, political, educational, 
&e. ? Was England self-governing on and 
before that date, or was she not? We 
hate caste, we hate exclusiveness, we hate 
monopolism, as much as anybody. 
But we would ask the Bishop to bear in 
{nind that in India his countrymen area 
very exclusive and arrogant caste, and 
are greater monopolists than any section 
of Indians. And he will also please remem- 
ber in future not to make that in our 
country a disqualification for self-govern- 
ment which was not and stillis not a dis- 
qualification in his own country ; for that 
would be pharisaism, which his Lord 
Jesus Christ has condemned. 


The Bombay Compulsory Primary 
Education Bill. 


At a meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
council held at Poona on July 26, Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel introduced a Bill to pfovide 
for the extension of primary education in 
the Municipal districts in the Bombay 
Presidency other than the municipality of 
Bombay. Mr. Patel described the bill as 
the first ofits kind in India und if passed 
into law would ever remain a monument 
of Lard Willingdon’s stay in India. The 
object of the bill was to enable the Munici- 
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palities to make elementary education 
within their areas compulsory. The provi- 
sion of the bill being permissive does not 
make it obligatory on any municipality to 
introduce the principle of compulsion in the 
system of elementary education under its 
control. Mr, Patel proposed that at first 
the bill should apply only to urban areas. 
Similarly there were safeguards provided 
to prevent the misuse of the provision of 
the bill by any local body. The bill was 
heartily welcomed by non-official members 
and the discussion centred round the 
question of finances, the majority being of 
the opinion that Government should extend 
the financial help where the municipality 
was too poor to provide for full educational 
facilities. 

At the resumed sitting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bill was read a first 
time and referred to the Select Committee, 
Almost all the speakers supported the 
principle underlying the bill while many 
non-othicials criticised the saving clause in 
the bill inserted at the instance of Govern- 
ment to satisfy legal requirements. His 
Excellency wound up the prolonged debate 
in a sympathetic speech in course of which 
he declared, 

“As the head of-the presidency it has been a severe 
blow to me to feel that our finances have been curtail- 
ed owing to war. I am certain when the war is over 
this question of compulsory primary education will 
have to be seriously and comprehensively considered 
not only by this Government but all over India. Only 
if we educate our children, we shall be able to raise 
an educated public opinion without which general 
administration is severely handicapped.” 


Eagerness to be Taxed. 


In the. course of his reply to the ad- 
dresses which he received at Dacca, H. E. 
the Governor of Bengal said :— 

Perhaps I may also be forgiven for reminding 
you that the spending of more money means the 
imposition of more taxes, and thoegh I find that 
people are most anxious to be provided with railways 
and school and drainage schemes and many other 
things which are no doubt excellent in themselves, 
Ido not find any great enthusiasm for the taxes 
which would be necessary to provide the money that 
all these things cost. So long as our funds are 
limited, we have no option but to limit our activities. 

We do not know of any country where 
the people are usually eager*to be taxed. 
If there be any such countries, our readers 
will kindly let us know their names, 
quoting the name and’ page of the book 
in which this eagerness is described. Lord 
Ronaldshay is a great traveller. He may 
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have visited some such country, particu- 
larly a country where the people are eager 
only to be taxed but not to control ex- 
penditure. 

Our people have asked the rulers to 
curtail expenditure by generally appoint- 
ing Indians to all offices,, employing 
Englishmen only wheréthat is absolutely 
necessary; by not making unnecessary 
territorial redistributions and creating 
new provinces and thereby adding to the 
number of highly paid posts; by not 
dividing and subdividing districts; by 
extending local self-government, thereby 
delegating power to the people and redu- 
cing the burden and cost of administra- 
tion by not building new Imperial and 
provincial capitals and district head 
quarters; by giving up the exodus to 
the hills; etc. Our people have also 
asked that by earnestly and really (not 
merely in words or on paper) trying to 
improve and extemd agriculture, and to 
revive old and introduce new industries, 
the material prosperity of the country may 
be promoted, so that they may be in a 
position to pay more taxes in order that 
extra expenditure may be incurred for 
securing the progress of India. But we 
do not find any great enthusiasm among 
our rulers for giving heed to these prayers 
and suggestions of the people. 

His Excellency also said : 

With regard to the greater measure of self-govern- 
ment to which you look forward, I think it only right 
that I should utter a word of caution lest you be 
encouraged to cherish hopes which are not destined to 
be fulfilled. I should indeed be a false friend to you if 
į yere even to seem to give gonsent by my silence to 
the belief which some of you express that this aspira- 
tion can possibly be realised within the brief period 
of my rule. Those who seriously hold any such 
belief—if indeed there be any such— can have given 
no thought at all to the immense practical difficulties 
which stand in the way.® . 

To express a hope and really to hope 
are different things. His Excellency may 
rest assured that few cherish any hopes 
like those which he sought to discourage. 
He need not have taken the trouble to do 
so. - There is enough already of hopeless- 
ness in. the country, one result of whjch 
has been the rise of the cult of revoltstion. 
It may be left to our rulers to judge 
whether, under the circumstances, hope- 
lessness ought either directly or indirectly 
to be further strengthened. No doubt, 
false hopes ought not to be raised. 
But on account of the past history of 
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promises, it would be difficult now to 
make many people hopeful by even a 
definite promise. We have, therefore, no 
suggestion to make or advice to give to 
our rulers in this matter. And that may 
even he looked upon as impertinence Qr 
presumption. Not that we have no hope 
But they rest on the play of world forces, 
that is to say, on Providence, and on any 
effective pressure that the people of India 
may be able to exert on the British demo- 
cracy by constitutional and legitimate 
means. Wedo not look upon any parti- 
cular man or group of men as the arbiters 
of our destiny. Our future is no doubt in 
God’s keeping; but He, too, wants the 
active co-operation of those who wish to 
have a future. 

The fates of England and India are 
to some extent linked together. Bri 
Englishmen ought not to think that 
India’s future has no bearing on England’s « 
future. Unless India becomes great, Eng- 
land, too, cannot remain great or become 
greater. 


Patna University Bill. 


The Select Committee have made consi- 
derabie improvements in the Patna Univer- 
sity Bill. The inclusion of the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr among the 
external colleges has been a considerate 
act. In one most vital point there has 
been practically no improvement. In thy 
original Bill, it was provided that no new 
college shall be established except in the 
four towns named in the Bill. In the 
amended Bill the Select Committee say, 

As regards external colleges teaching to degree 
standard, we have provided that as to the location 
in four particular towns may be dispensed with in 
any particular case by the direction of the Governor 
General in Council. 

This provision is not at all satisfactory. 
As Government do not view with favour 
the multiplication of colleges, the new 
provision is practically equivalent to the 
old. High education in Bihar, Orissa an 
Chota Nagpur is, therefore, destined n 
to expand appreciably, until a more rea- 
sonable attitude is adopted. We would 
rather have a university managed entirely 
by the provincial education department 
without any*senate or syndicate, with the 
people enjoying the right freely to establish 
colleges wherever they can afford to do so, 
than a university with a wholly elective 
senate and syndicate and elected office 
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bearers without the power to establish 
new colleges on conditions similar at least 
to those which prevailat Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and the Panjab, though 
these, too, are very stringent. India isa 
goor country, where education must be 
rought to the doors of the people as much 
as is practicable. Of course, those who 
can aftord todo so may have residential 
colleges and universities for their sons and 
daughters. But the majority of students, 
who are poor, should be able to attend 
their classes from their homes. This may 
not be and is not immediately practicable 
but thisis the ideal to be kept in view. 
Even in so wealthy a country as the 
United States of America, Municipal 
Universities have come into vogue, because 

eey are economical, as we have shown 
n a previous note in this number. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Human Liberty. 


In the course of the speech which he 
made on the occasion of receiving the Free- 
dom of the City of Glasgow on June 29th 
last, Mr. Lloyd George said :— 

But for our great efforts, a catastrophe would have 
overtaken the democracies of the world, “The strength 
of Britain flung into the breach has once more saved 
Europe and human liberty.” (Cheers). 

We hope “humau liberty” includes the 
liberty of Indians. 


x Peoples’ Wishes the Dominant 
Factor. 
> Referring to the fate of the German colonies, the 
Primier said their peoples’ desires and wishes must be 
the dominant factor. The untutored peoples would 
probably want gentler hands than German’s to rule 
them. (Hear, hear). l 
As the people of India are somewhat 
more tutored than the people of the Ger- 
man Colonies in Africa, the desires and 
wishes of the people of India ought to be 


a more dominant factor in determining 


their future, though the present temper of 
the bureaucracy in India does not encour- 
age the hope that any such equitable prin- 
Bi pic is going to be followed. As untutor- 
Ad peoples want gentle hands to rule them, 
we hope it has not been or will nôt be 
concluded that tutored peoples want un- 
gentle hands to rule them. 


“Nations must control their 
Destinies.” , 


Mr. Lloyd George also said f . 


= 


re! 


The Austrian Premier has repudiated the principle ! 


pi 


that nations must control their own destinies, but 


Sie, 
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unless this principle is effected, not only will there 
-be no peace, but if you had peace there would bo ne 
guarantee of its continuance. Peace framed or an 
equitable basis would not be broken by nations and 
abiding peace will be guaranteed by the destruction of 
Prussian military power. 

It is well-known that in their press 
Jaws and rules regarding communal repre- 
sentation the Gofternment of India bor- 
rowed some ideas from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. But we do hope, 
none of our rulers have had any Austrian 
training in statecraft. The reason for this 
apprehension is that some of them seem to 
repudiate in practice the sound democratic 
principle laid down by the Premier “that 
nations must control their own destinies.” 


“Emancipation of Mankind.” 


The Premier concluded : ‘Europe is again drench- 
ed'in the blood of its bravest and best, but do not 
forget the great succession of hallowed causes. They 
are stations of the Cross on the road to the emancipa- 
tion of mankind. I appeal to the people of this country 
and beyond, that they continue to fight for the great 
goal of international rights and international justice, 
so that never again shall brute force sit on the throne 
of justice nor barbaric strength wield the sceptre of 
liberty.” (Loud cheers). 

When British and other Allied states. 
men speak of human liberty or the eman- 
cipation of mankind, there is no positive 
reason to suppose that they speak light- 
heartedly or hypocritically. But we can 
not help thinking that their words, if 
taken literally, would seem to raise great- 
er hopes than they’ have power to fulfil. 
Do these statesmen possess the power, or 
even the serious and firm determination, 
to bring about or work for the emancipa- 
tion of aM mankinde? We shall indeed be 
glad to be convinced that they are not in 
their excitement and enthusiasm indulging 


in big talk. 
The Ideals of Justice and Liberty. 


On May 10 last, the anniversary of the 
expanding of the first Russian Duma, the 
President of the Duma, M. Rodzianko 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
said :— 

The innumerable sacrifices which we have laid 
on the gitar of this war demand that the peace should 
correspond with the immensity ofeour efforts, and 
that the aim for which we are struggling should be 
assured to us, namely, the triumph of the ideals of 
justice and liberty. The Germans oppose to these 
splendid ideals their own progamme, which is totally 
different, namely the hegemony of the world and the ® 
enslavement of nations, 
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A struggle for principles so mutually contradictory 
cannot terminate in a draw, but only by the decisive 
victory of one or other of the adversaries. Only the 
complete defeat of German militarism will assure 
tbe happiness ofthe world. The gulf separating 
the Germans, the devastators and destroyers of 
civilisation from the Allies is too deep for the war 
to cease without the realization of the ideals which 
I have mentioned. e 


Prince Lvoff, the 
said :— 


It is not the wonderful and almost fairy-like 
character of the Russian Revolution, it is not its 
power and rapidity which have astonished the world, 
but the ideal which directed it, and which embrace 


not only the interests of the Russian people, but 
those of all nations. 


‘The War of Ideas.’ 


In an article with the above heading, 
contributed to the London Daily News, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner writes that German or 
Prussian militarism is not confined to 
Germany or Prussia, so that the mere 
material defeat of Germany will not do; 
the idea for which that militarism stands 
must be uprooted from every country, 
including England. | 


The victory over Napoleon was a material victory, 
but a spiritual defeat for Europe. The victory had 
to be won because Napoleon had betrayed and tram- 
pled on all the grand ideals of the French revolution. 
He used the power generated by the ideals of the 
revolution to overthrow the old gods of despotism 
and having overthrown them impudently erected a 
shoddy fabric of Imperialism on the ruins, The 
fabric collapsed and the old Gods came back for the 
plunder. The liberties of Europe were lost in the 
struggles of rival despots. 


Prime Minister, 


A SPIRITUAL VICTORY. 


” [fwreare not to have a repetition of that experience, 
if this war is not to be a mere overture to another 
and a greater war, a material victory! must not satisfy 
us. We must have a Spiritual victory. It is not enough 
to defeat Prussian militarism. We have got to defeat 
in all the world the pirit of which Prussian mili- 
tarism is the present embodiment. And if this matter 
it is necessary to remind ourselves that ideas have no 
geographical limit. They are indifferent to all bel- 
ligerents. You will find as venomous a hatred of 
liberty in this country as anywhere. Turn to any 
number of the National Review or any issue of the 
Morning Posi. Turn on that infamous article in 
Blackwoods’ this month iu which insults are poured 
on President Wilson and the United States, smeers 
levelled at the Russian revolution and sill@ gibes 
directed at all dur free Allies and in which the 
‘trumpery of democracy’ is denounced as a vile thing 
for which we are nut fighting. 


WHat THEN? 


Aren’t we ? Then pray what are we fighting for? 


If we are not fighting for freedom, then we are fighting 
for its annosite. And its annnsite ic 


Prussian milita. 
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rism, The man who writes thus is not fighting against 
Prussian militarism. He is fighting to impose Prussian 
militarism on us. And do not let us suppose he is 
simply a voice crying in the wilderness, ‘There are 
many to read him and echo his virulent animosities. 
You will hear plenty of scoffing at America, find 
plenty of sympathisers with the Tsar, discover t 
clubs full of people who are bewildered by the tur 
of events and are not quite sure whether they hate 
the Prussian despotism or the Russian revolution the 
more. Inthe war of ideas the revolution is a defeat 
for them and the intervention of Americais a defeat 
for them, for these events make for the doom of Prus- 
sianism, and they are not fighting Prussianism. They 
are only fighting Prussia for the possession of her 
idol. The difference between England and Prussia 
is not that one has been wholly Libegal and the other 
wholly Militarist. The difference is that in our case 
liberalism has been in the saddle, in the case of the 
other, despotism has been in the saddle. And the 

entleman in ‘Blackwood’ wants to win the war in 
Seder that the position may be reversed. He way 
to win the war to defeat Liberalism in England. 


St. Andrews University Memorial onthe 4 
I. C. S. Recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission. 


Ina memorial which the University of 
St. Andrews in Scotland has addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
report of the Public Services Commission, 
it says :— 

We fully recognise that the interests of the people 
of India are of the first importance, and if we were 
convinced that these could only be secured in the 


manner proposed by the Commissioners we should 
feel bound to acquiesce in their proposals. x 


But evidently it is not convinced that, ' 
the interests of the people of India bave 
been secured. 

It is observed in the memorial, 


We believe, however, that the proposal to lower 
the age for the competition to whatis called the 
“school leaving age” of 17 to 19 would exclude from 
the service all boys educated in ordinary Scottish 
schools, and would make it inaccessible to the sons of 
poor men not only in Scotland, but in England. 


REDUCTION OF AGE-LIMIT. 


Under the existing system,a considerable nutnber 
of young men from our province have entered the 
Indian Civil Service and some candidates from o 
University have been placed among the first four or 
five inethe list of successful candidates. This will no 
longer be possible if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners are adopted. 


The concluding sentence of the memorial 
is very important, and gives expression to 
a view which coincides with our own. It 
runs as follédws :— 


We cannot believe that it is in the national interest 
or in that of the Government and people of India that 
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public service, as will certainly be the case if the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners are adopted. 


The Chief Educational Need in India. 


At a meeting held at St. Paul’s Chapter- 
house, London, on June 4, the Bishop of 
fahore “described the chief educational 
need of India as being that of the domiciled 
community” (The Indiaman)! Yes, the 
indigenous population of Indiais far more 
educated and literate than the domiciled 
community. 


The “Hoarded Wealth of India” 


In a letter gaddressed to the Indiaman, 
Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I. C. S., shows that 
the so-called ‘“hoarded wealth of India” 
cannot amount to much. Hesays: 


_ Apart from this factor of normal trade payments, 
# has also to be remembered that there has always 
ween a considerable wastage of the precious metals 
in India. Gold and silver have been much more ex- 
tensively used in the industrialarts in that country 


than perhaps anywhere else in the world. Leaving | 


entirely out of question the manufacture of jewellery, 
those acquainted with the numerous art industries 
of cities like Benares, Ahmedabed, Delhi, and 
Lucknow will have some idea of the quantity of gold 
and silver consumed in these industries in their 
halcyon days. Gilt and tinsel have now largely 
replaced the precious metals in the art industries. In 
jewellery and personal ornaments also there are 
fluctuations in the popular taste, and all Indians 
know that the village goldsmiths and silverstniths 
are mostly occupied in melting down old jewellery 
and remaking them in new forms. There is always 
z Joss in these transformations. 


As regards jewellery, his opinion is: 


It is impossible to estimate the aggregate value of 
the gold and silver jewellery belonging to Indian 
women, but casual visitors are liable to fallinto the 
error of a very serious overestimate. The village 
women in all parts of India wear heavy loads of 
ornaments on their arms and ankles, but only an in- 
significant proportion of such ornaments is of silver. 
The art of giving a silver coating to inferior metals 
has been carried to a high finish in India, and the 
bright sun adds to the deception of the observer, 


Regarding “hoards” he gives his reasons 
for thinking that for the whole of India 
they cannot amount to more than a 
hundred millions sterling. 


‘It is exceedingly doubtful whether the actual 
number of hoards of coin and bullion in India is really 
large when allowance is made for the immense 
population and extent of the country. The political 
insecurity that prevailed in many large tracts of 
India until about a hundred years ago must have 
strengthened the instinct of hoarding, but it is 
equally certain that the secret of maty hoards, both 
large and small, is now entirely unknown, and it is 
only accident that occasionally brings some ofthem 
to light. Under present conditions, landhunger is so 
strong among the peasants aud all other classes in 
India that it must have already absorbed most of 
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the substantial hoards that may have existed at the 
beginning of British rule. Famine and scarcity have 
always been familiar incidents in the economic life of 
India. It would be naturally expected that the 
pressure ofa famine would release a large number 
of hoards. Neither detailed observation in the 
districts nor the returns of the currency department 
indicate that any such result has followed a famine 
during the last fifty years. The experience of the 
co-operative credit societies also discredits the theory 
of “the countless hoards” of India. The capital now 
owned by the rural societies has been built up 
almost entirely by savings since the societies were 
established, and it may be safely asserted that very 
few hoards have been drawn upon. It istrue thata 
great many peasants possessa few rupees laid by 
for times of stress or emergency, but according to 
careful estimates made by competent observers such 
savings do not exceed ten rupees on the average of 
the whole population. Five rupees per head is per- 
haps a more correct figure, and this would amount 
in the aggregate toa hundred millions sterling for 
the whole of India. 

In the Gangetic provinces, with which mostly I am 
familiar, a few large hoards are possessed by indivi- 
duals here and there, and some of the native States 
are credited as possessing substantial cash balances 
in their treasuries ; but it is doubtful if the aggregate 
of such larger hoards will amount for the whole of 
India to more than a hundred millions sterling. 


Bengal Internments. 


It cannot be said that the official replies 
to the questions asked by Babu Bhabendra 
Chandra Ray at a recent meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in connection 
with internments under the Defence of 
India Act, do not at all constitute a 
human document, but their machine-made 
qualities were certainly more in evidence. 
Whatever their character, the guardians 
of the detenus should provide themselves 
and the detenus with copies of the replies 
and see whether theinterned personsseully 
have enjoyed the rights spoken of in the 
replies or been free from the inconvenience 
and sufferings from which they are said to 
be free. Should any of, the replies be in- 
correct ine these particulars, Government 
should be addressed on the points and the 
grievances ventilated in the public press. 

“As the detenus have the opportunity 
of informing their relatives regarding any 
illness, of which they take full advantage, 
Government have not considered the 
desirability of? reporting every case of 
illnes§ among detenus to their relatives. 
But should detenu be so ill as to be unable 
to write, should not Government inform 
his relatives ? 


“There has been one case of suicide.” 
This is greatly to be deplored. A searching 
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enquiry ought to be made as to the treat- 
ment which this detenu received. 

Thereis no regular medical inspection 
of interned persons ; “facilities for obtain- 
ing medical help are given when necessa- 
ry.’ Wethink those who are confined on 
mere suspicion should have at least those 
advantages which ordinary prisoners 
enjoy. 

Regarding explanations by detenus some 
of the questions asked were : 

(c) Who are the persons who consider these ex- 
planations; are they the same officers on whose advice 
action under the Defence of India Act was ordered? 
(d) Are such detenus allowed to consult any lawyers 
before submitting their explanations? If so, how? 
(e) In how many cases were such persons allowed 
to consult lawyers or relatives before being called 
upon to make any statement ? 


The answers given were not at all to 
the point, nor definite, as their text given 
below, will show. 

(c) These explanations are finally considered by 
the local Government. (d) and (e) As stated in answer 
to question No, XXXII, there is no bar to detenus 
consulting lawyers or relatives in jail, but at the time 
when charges are put to them, they are invited to give 
thelr own answer,” 

The questions and answers regarding 
alleged handcufing and confinement in 
cells are quoted below. 


(a) Is it a fact that some persons dealt with under 
the Defence of India Act were handcuffed and put 
in prison dress? (b) Is it a fact that persons 
dealt with under the Defence of India Act are 
sometimes kept in cells during their period of deten- 
tion under Rule 12A of the Defence of India Rules. 

Answer: ‘(a) Itis not a fact that persons dealt 
with under the Defence of India Act are. dressed in 
prisoiasess. . The use of han@cuffs is also” prohibited 
in such cases. (b) The answer is in the affirmative.” 


A gentleman of our acquaintance, of 
unquestionable veracity, reports that he 
saw atthe Burdwan Railway Station a 
detenu in a handcuffed conditi8n. This 
detena belongs to Faridpur district and 
has been interned in a place situated with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Mayurakshi 
thana, District Birbhum. 

Solitary confinement in calls is one of 
the worst modes of punishment known. 
It often leads to mental breakdown, ahd 
may bring on slow death. Mere suspects, 
as all the interned person are, ought cer- 
tainly not to be punished in this way. 

The questions agd answers regarding 
alleged torture are given below. 
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(a) Are the Government aware that there is a 
belief in the country that persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act are sometimes subjected to 
torture? (b) Are the Government aware of the case 
of Nalini Kanta Ghosh, of Narayanganj sub-division, 
who stated in open court at Dacca before Special 
Commissioners that he was subjected to torture 4 
the police officers while in Calcutta P? (c) How many 
applications or other informations have been received 
regarding such cases of torture, and in connection 
with which of the dedenus ? (d) What inquiry bas 
been made by Government in the case of Nalint 
Kanta Ghosh and other such cases, if any ? 

Answer : “(a), (b), (c) and (d) The Hon. Member 
is referred to the answer to question No. VI (13) 
given in the Imperial Legislative Council by the Hon 
Sir Reginald Craddock on the 21st ®March, 1916, in 


„answer to the Hon. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. 


As regards the case of Nalini Kanta Ghosh, who 
absconded from internment and is still untraced, this 
has already been a subject of inquiry.” 


~ n 


It is very unfortunate that the rumoured 


use of torture wasnot categorically denied. @ 


The reference to an answer givenin the 
Imperial Legislative Council more than a 
year ago, is perfectly useless, The public 
do not treasure these precious replies in 
their memory. Detenus may not have 
been tortured before and upto 21st March, 
1916; but could not Government give a 
definite assurance that none of them have 
been tortured subsequent to that date? 
As the case of Nalini Kanta Ghosh “has 
already been a subject of inquiry,’ why 
was not the result of the inquiry mad% 
known? A supplementary question ought 
to have been asked on this point. 

The reply was given in Council that no 
arrangements exist for detenus being visit- 
ed in jail, like ordinary prisoners, by non- 
official visitors. Why not? Are suspects 
worse than convicts ? 


Railways in Japan: State Versus 
Company Management. 


From an interesting article from the pen 


d 


4 


of Mr. Yosiho Kinoshita, Director of Trans- - 


portation, Imperial Government Railway% 


of Japan, republished in the columns of 
The Feuglishman, of this city of May 14, 
1917, we gather, that up to March, 1916, 
the aggregate mileage of railway lines in 
the Land of the Rising Sun amounts ap- 
proximately to 8,124 miles, of which 5,759 
miles are owned by the Government and 
1,679 miles only, mostly composed- of feeder 
lines, by private Companies. Railway 
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development in Japan since its inception 
in 1872 has been steady and gignificant. 
At the outset, railway construction was 
chiefly in the hands of the Government, but 
after 1887 private capital was encouraged 
‘to undertake this new enterprise, so that 
at the end of 1899 the private companies 
numbered more than 30. In the course of 
time, however, this divergent ownership 
and management gave rise to various 
drawbacks, such as the lack of systematic 
working and the question of nationalisa- 
tion began to receive the serious attention 
of both the Government andthe public at 
large ; and at last after years of investiga- 
tion, the plan matured and in the two 
years of 1906 and 1907 the Government 
bought seventeen leading private lines of 
«some importance, The total Government 
lines on the completion of the railway na- 
tionalisation extended 4,371 miles, about 
three times their former length 1,518 
miles, while the invested capital grew 
from Y 170,000,000 to Y¥ 700,000,000. 
Since then, the construction of the Govern- 
ment lines has been steadily pushed on and 
even comparatively remote provinces of 
the country are being provided with faci- 
lities of railway communication. The cap- 
ital invested up to April 1915 was 
Y 1,000,469,588 and the annual net profit 
for the year ending 31st March 1916 amount- 
ed to Y 63,992,603, or about 8.2 per cent., 
and the whole of this sum finds its way to 
the coffers of the State to the benefit of the 
tax-payer instead of filling the pockets of 
individual shareholders of private com- 
panies which ina self-governing country like 
Japan is perhaps not so bad as it is in 
India where as a rule every share-holder of 
a Railway Company is as a rule other than 
an Indian. The average fare per passenger 
mile is 1.32 sen or less than half an anna 
and the average goods per ton mile, 1.71 
sen or about half an anna, for the 
fiscal year ending March, 1916. Further- 
ip Ore, these cheap fares and rates are 
“levied for shorter journeys and hauls 
than those on railways in many, other 
countries. The average journey per pas- 
sengeris 23 miles and the average haul 
per ton 92 miles. When these conditions 
are taken into consideration, the railway 
fares and rates may be considered excep- 
tionally cheap in Japan. Inethe financial 
arrangement of the State, the Imperial 
Railways are set apart as a special 
_ account, and all disbursements for sons- 
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truction, working, improvement, etc., 
are met from the receipts and profit, 


arising from railway traffic itself. In the 
matter of comfort, speed and safety, 
as far as circumstances permit, the 
system of working in Japanese Rail- 
way is, indeed, a model tor adoption in 
India. A trip throfigh Japan properis made 
on the Imperial Government Railways in 
a most comfortable, even luxurious way 
inconceivable in this country. The trains 
are all telescoped passages from car to 
car, so that you can walk from one end 
of it tothe other, a real convenience, and 
should you desire a visit to the dining car 
you can do so and return without getting 
off the train or waiting after your meal, 
at any time you may wish. The train 
sleeping accommodations are also ideal, 
during the day each passenger occupies a 
nicely upholstered, comfortable, roomy, indi- 
vidual arm chair whichis througha patented 
arrangement collapsed into a most enjoy- 
able spring mattress with all the comforts 
ofa first class hotel double bed, with a 
special attendant to care for your wants 
or to wake you up if necessary, should you 
want to get offat your station during the 
night. In other words, the adoption by 
the State of the exclusive management 
of the Railways in this country has become 
a great desideratum, in the interests of the 
people of India, under the present circum- 
stances. 


A Constructive Programme for the 
‘Defence of India. 

We hgve in our previous issues criticis- 
ed, as far as the Press Act wotld*Sfffer us 
to criticise, the Government’s schemes for 
mobilising the manpower of India and 
creating an Indian Defence Force. It is 
only fair to our readers that we should 
unfold our own plan for the safeguarding 
of our hearths and homes and the honour- 
able partnership of India’s sons in the 
great war for human liberty now raging 
on the Continent. It should be clearly un- 
derstood at the outset that it is not a 
question of money but of men that is fac- 
ieg the directors of the British empire 
to-day. The limit of mercenary recruit- 
ment has been reached, and in order to get 
more men an appeal should be made to the 
sentiments of the people—as has been done 
in England from the very first day of the 
war. Hvenin India we bave to call forth 


all thatis noblest in human nature. To, 
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do this there should be a perfectly friendly 
understanding between the Anglo-Indian 
Government and the Indian people; they 
should feel that they are exactly one. It 
would be the height of political folly to 
blink this fact. Unless this union of hearts 
is established, complete success in mar- 
shalling India’s man-ffiower under the 
banners of the Empire is a futile dream. 
No statesman should shut his eyes to the 
eternal verities of the case. Secondly, it 
should be distinctly understood that the 
defence of India by citizen soldiers is not 
a temporary exigency of the war which is 
to be gone through in a hugger mugger 
fashion and abandoned on the day peace 
is signed ; it is for all time to come an 
abiding problem ; and therefore prepara- 
tion should be made for it with statesman- 
ly length of vision, organisation and 
unceasing linked effort. A demartialised 
and politically suspected race cannot be 
turned into a natiom in arms in a day. 
Great is Diana of Peterhoff, but even she 
cannot over-ride Nature’s law that nothing 
can be created per saultum. The man- 
power of India, like that of the self-govern- 
ing countries of Europe, can be developed 
only by following a well-thought-out pro- 
gramme for a course of years and pursuing 
a truly wise policy of trust and deliberate 
promotion of national strength. 

We suggest below what strikes us as 
the most promising—and indeed the only— 
means of raising an army of national 
defence in India : 

(1) Release all the Indians interned on 
suspicion or imprisoned by sentence of law 
cotrte¥er their political views. If Ireland 
all the Sinn Fein rebels have been set free. 
The new Emperor Karl had released all the 
political prisoners in Austria. In Russia 
the new government have burnt the 
dossiers of the secret police, and sant those 
gentlemen to the front to do some tangible 
work for their country. These facts are 
before the Indian public. 

Almost every Bengali student who took 
„ an active part in the relief of the Burdwan 
flood or East Bengal famine has been 
interned, never tried, never even definitely 
accused. And their frends and comr&des 
are just the class from which you expect 
to get your recruits for the I. D. F. 

(2) Indians should be admitted to the 
King’s commissions on the same terms as 
other races in the empire. We only want 
a fair field and no favour. 
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(3) Indian youths, slightly falling 
short of the military height or girth of 
the chest, should be embodied as a 
“second line’. After six months’ regular 
exercise and a modified military training, 
you will find that they have grown to thy 
requisite size, when you can enlist them in 
the regular I. D. F. (or “first line”). Those 
who have failed to grow, should then 
be rejected. This measure will bring ina 
very large number of recruits. Those who 
knew the members of the Bengali battalion 
before, have been astonished at the deve- 
lopment of their physique in six months of 
martial training. By insisting on a rigid 
observation of the stature and chest- 
measurement at the first stage, you are 
excluding tens of thousands. 


(4) Lads above 15 and below 18 shoulcm 
beformed into cadet ‘corps (“third line”) 
and trained in physical drill, and martial 
discipline for an hour daily after school 
and 2 hours on Saturdays, and their diet 
should be carefully regulated to increase 
their strength and power of endurance. 
No barracks are needed for this. The 
cadets will be fed and housed hy their 
parents, and if they have to be concen- 
trated in towns, the village boys will be 
billeted on the local gentry of the towns, 
who, we can assure Government, will 
gladly bear the expense. In two years 
these lads will satisfy all your militaryg 
requirements and form first class soldiers. 
Thus, you will get a perennial supply 
of men. Every conscript country has its 
school cadets. 


(5) The staple food of the people of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Assam and Burma has 
to be changed. Itis a matter entirely in 
the hands of the people and their leaders. 
Theidea is not ludicrous. Early in the 
14th century the entire English nation 
changed its food, by giving up barley and 
adopting wheat. After the Russo-Japanese 
War the Japanese have become wheat- 
eaters inan appreciable degree. The thing” 
can be done by deliberate and organised 
nation’l eftort, though it takes time. The 
staple foqd of the Eastern provinces of 
India has not the highest food value for 
its quantity ; it also creates wind in the 
stomach and towers the power of digestion: 
a campaigner ° should have the gastric 
powers of the ostrich. The Bengali sol- 
diers have found no difhculty in adopting 
a partially wheaten meal in their canton. 
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ments. Our yotungmen should be asked 
to do the same in their homes. 
_ (6) Lathi-play, wrestling ahd other 
indigenous forms of athletics should be re- 
moved from the “C” register of the Indian 
police, and the Government should openly 
renove the .ban laid on them since the 
partition of East Bengal. You cannot 
pick up grovelling timid young invalids 
and make soldiers of them in a month. 
Public squares for athletics should be 
reserved in every large village and town, 
and games should be made compulsory 
for all the boys in every school, state 
aided or pr8prietory. The child is the 
greatest asset of the modern state and 
he should be cultivated by a public organi- 
sation (mostly voluntary, though guided 
by public servants at the top). . 
(7) Open summer schools for military 
training (of “first line” men) and physi- 
cal training (of “second line” men) in the 
hills, the expenses being borne by public 


subscription. 
Our scheme is not impossible nor 
Utopian. If there is a union of hearts 


between the people and Government, it 
will succeed in India, as it has done in 
every other civilised country. Money will 
pourin freely. Youngmen will offer them- 
selves in thousands for their country’s 
service—if only you can convince them that 
it is their country’s service ; Indian private 
medical practitioners will cheerfully join 


| .your I.M.S. to attend their sons, brothers 


Y 


and nephews; and you will be saved a 
second Mesopotamian scandal. The sun- 
dried bureaucrat, the conservative case- 
hardened in his “experience of Indian 
life (!),” the mechanically-minded politician 
who is dead to ideas and emotions, may 
see insuperable difficulties in the path of 
our success. But no statesman, no 
thoughtful student of human history, will 
scoff at our proposal, because he knows 
Omnia vincit amor. 


"people, the non-martial peasantry ? you 
will ask. Our answer is that they will do 
exactly what they see their social Betters 
doing. In the Peninsular Wan many a 
Scottish captain, like the Napier brothers, 
was followed to the war by his tenants 
enlisting as privates. The same thing will 
happen in eastern India astt has always 
happened among the Rajputs. Peasants 
follow their natural leaders, in glorious 


enterprise no less than in vice. 


But, what about enlisting the common’ 
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The Russian Situation. 

That a whole division of the Russian 
Eleventh Army has had to]be blown to 
pieces by its own artillery for cowardice 
and treachery, shows the sore straits 
in which Russia finds herself. We trust 
she will be able to pull herself through. 


Increase of Fees in Bethune College. 


Fees have been increased in Bethune 
College and School. We are opposed to 
this increase. The total amount spent by 
the Bengal Government for the education 
of girls and women is much less than the 
total amount spent for the education of 
boys and men. And the day seems far oft 
when any institution for the education of 
girls and women can expect to be even 
nearly, self-supporting. Under the circum- 
stances, what will Government gain by 
realising from the girl and women students 
a few hundred rupees, seeing that the addi- 
tional income must mean discouragement 
to many parents ofdaughters ? The Indian 
Daily News is opposed to this increase of 
fees, and observes : 

APROPOS of our remarks on the conveyance of Hin- 
du girl scholars, published in our leading columns yes- 
terday it is interesting to note that in New Zealand 
the greatest attention is paid to the education of child- 
ren, and that free passes on the railway to the near- 
est private or public school are granted to children liv- 
ing near a line of railway ; but out of reach of a pri- 
mary school. Education Boards are also authorised 
to make provision when necessary for the conveyance 
of pupils to primary schools by road or water. In the 
case ofa child being compelled to live away from 
home to attend a primary school, provision is made 
for a boarding allowance., The total amount paid to 
Education Boards in 1915-1916 for such conveyance 
for scholar§ was £9,118. SD Rega 


Britishers Unfit for Self-rule. 


In Great Britain there are generally at 
least twọ political parties the members of 
each of which in turn habitually call in 
question the fitness and good faith of those 
of the other. If the arraignment be right, 
then the members of both parties must be 
considered incapable. How jis it then, 
that men who are unfit to rule their own 
cquntry become infallible when they come 
outeto rule India? If in spite of their 
incapacity Englishmen can “rule a foreign 
country, why should our alleged incapa- 
city stand in the way of our obtaining self- 
rule? Ifthe arraignment be wrong, then 
itis evident that Englishmen in matiers 
of politics say things which are not cor- 
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rect. Therefore, when Englishmen callin 
question our fitness, how can it be taken 
for granted that we are really unfit ° 
People who wrongly impeach their own 
countrymen cannot be considered infallible 
and trustworthy when they impeach us. 


The Grave Educational Situation in U. P. 
The Leader says :— | 


It is generally known that the problem of admission 
in colleges has become an acute one in these provinces. 
ut we doubtifit is known equally well how grave it 
actually is. The following figures, relating to colleges 
affliated to Allahabad University, which we have 
been able to obtain and which we believe to be 
correct, willhelp one in understanding the extreme 
importance of the question :— 
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Our contemporary observes :— 


A comparatively small proportion of these students 
must have bélonged to the Central Provinces, Central 
India, Rajputana, and the bulk of them to these pro- 
vinees. Suppose that three-fourths of the 878 young 
men whose educational career was cut short by the 
refusal of admission in colleges belonged to these Pray 
vinces, it means that well over 600 young men suffe? 
ed in this wise, 2 


The United Provinces have in recent 
years and months shown great public 
spirit and courage. Their leaders should 
be able to tackle the educational problem, 
which is from many points of view the 
most important that any nation can be 
called upon to solve. We strongly support 
all the suggestions of the Leader; e. g, 


Printed and beraa by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 
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as YH tae, that the maximum number of students 
8 j eae SFE a  agimissiblein each class should be raised 
Bo oa Soi Hew ooa „aș from 60 to 100, that principals should be 
Class. zga aog Aetos directed to admit students up to the 
os 3 ag 3o% maximum limit, instead of whimsically 
a STT o turning away students (as at Queen’s 
a! 4 a A College, Benares) in spite of their being 
ist year, Arts 530 175 355 accommodation, that plucked students 
meh ones Science 194 109 85 should be allowed to reappear at exami- 
nd year, Arts 311 49 262 n: Ah Siac d 1 
2nd year, Science 182 24, 158 mations without fresh attendance at lec- 
3rd year, Arts 158 57 101 tures, that class accommodation and the 
3rd year, Science 39 12 7 staff of professors should be increased, that 
a a oa oe 7 140 some new Colleges should be opened, etc. 
aoe PS To these we add that the Allahabad 
Total we 1,642 501 1,141 University should allow the Gary Duplicate 
pranoi = name rot appi Plan, described in a previous note, to be 
cants far admission from + 
Fete aie rein. ogg adopted by colleges of which the governy 
———— ing bodies can arrange for its adoption. 
878 This plan should be of great help. 
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THE DAY IS COME 


Thy call has sped over all couutries of the world 
and men have gathered around thy seat. 
The day is come. 
But where is India ? 
Does she still remain hidden, lagging behind ? 
Let her take up her burden and march with all. 
Send her, mighty God, thy message of victory, 
O Lord ever awake ! 


Those who defied suffering 
have crossed the wilderness of death 
and have shattered their prison of illusiogs. 
The day is come. 
But where is India ? 
Her listless arms are idle and ashamed 


and futile her days and nights, lacking in joy of life. 


Touch her with thy living breath, 
O Lord ever awake ! 


The morning sun of the new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is filled with pilgrims. 
The day is come. 
But where is India ? 

She lies on the dust in dishonour, 

deprived of her seat. 
Remove her sheeme, 
and give her a place in thy House of Man, 

O Lord ever awake ! 


The world’s highroads are crowded, 
resounding with the roar of thy chariot wheels. 
The sky is trembling with travellers’ songs. 
The day is come. 
But where is India ? 
Doors are shut in her house age-worn, 
feeble is, her hope, her heart stunk in silence. 
Send thy voice to her children who are dumb, 
- O Lord everawake ! 


i aa there are who haye felt thy strength 
in their own hearts and sinews 
and have earned life’s fulfilment, 
conquering fear, 
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The day is come. 

But where is India ? 
Strike thy blow at her selfsuspicion and despair ! 
Save her from the dread of her own ° 


pursuing shadow, 


O Lord ever awake ! 


WHEELS WITHiN WHEELS 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


By Frank HOWEL Evans, AUTHOR OF “FIVE YEARS,” “THE CINEMA GIRL,” &c. 
[All Rights Reser ved.} 


[Qur readers are informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, and if the name 
fany living person happens to be mentioned, no 
personal reflection is intended. | 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PRETTIEST GIRY IN LONDON. 


Y dear, my dear, I see it in the 
paper ! Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry 
for you! And what a shame to 

ut ’im away for that! There! but never 
mind, that’s nothin’, there’ll be no disgrace 
about that. Why, it’s only wot might ’ave 
‘appened to my Ted if Pd been .starvin’, 
But oh, my dear, my dear, I’m so sorry !” 
Gladys had returned from the police- 
rourt where she had heard the sentence 
pronounced on Harry, together with a 
NY remarks from the magistrate. From 
e dock Harry just threw one look at her, 
d in his eyes was the “agonised pleading 
loves then a touch on the shoulder, and 
was taken below. 
Back to the shop in the Blackfriars 
ad, cold and glpomy, Gladys walked 
ndly, instinct just taking her to the 
ice She called home. For sorrow, gsief, 
potent anger had laid heavy hands on 
r heart, had filled her brain for the time. 
l she kne eas that her man, her hus- 
nd, hac „one to prison, gone to prison 
because he had been refused money to 
food for her. He had not meant to 
$: the officer, he had been sorry for it 
„rectly afterwards ; as he had said to the 
nagistrate, it was Anxiety and fear lest 
is wife should starve which had sent him 
early mal’ But the magistrate had 


replied coldly and with judicial calm that 
that was no excuse for committing an 


. assault. 


Charlie, the young fellow who looked 
after the shop, was full of sympathy for 
Gladys when she returned. Up tilllast week 
his wages had been paid out of the profits 
from the salesin the shop; he lived with 
his mother in a fairly comfortable home, 
so he wasin no want, and Gladys found 
that out of his own money, which she 
knew he wanted for a new overcoat, he 
had bought a little coal and some food, so 
there was a fire in the little parlour at the 
back of the shop, and there she sat, alone 
in her grief and despair, until it was time 
to shut the shop, and just as she was 
closing the door Meg arrived, her great 
womanly heart full of sympathy. 

“I see it in the paper, my dear. My Ted 
got ’ome early and brought itin with ‘im. 
Oh, why didn’t you tell me, why didn’t 
you let me know? Pd ’ave come to the 
court with you and I’d ’ave told that 
magistrate somethin’ if they’d let me 
speak. Now, my dear, just you try and 
think as the month "il soon be over. It 
won't ’urt ^im in there, and you know 
as ’e ain’t done nothin’ wrong—really 
wrong, I mean—so just you try and cheer 
up. And you never told us ’ow bad things 
was with you, you never come to see us 
on Sunday and ’ave a bit of dinner—we 
could ’ave managed that. Oh, you 
shouldn’t ’ave stopped away like that.” 

Meg was fondling and soothing Gladys, 
and the poor}? stricken girl-wife felt a wave 
of helpful sympathy enveloping her as she | 
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leant her poor wearied head on the coster 
girl’s bosom and cried. 

“We were poor, so poor,” said Gladys, 
“and we couldn’t take our troubles to 
you, for you and Ted had so much to put 
up with; you had quite enough trouble of 
your own.” 

“Oh, that be blowed for a tale!” said 
Meg, indignantly. ‘‘We’ve never been like 
you, withont food and fire. And Ted ain’t 
doin’ so badly now, for things ’ave been 
bucking up a bit lately, and ’e’s makin’ 
just over thirty shilltn’s a week. And 
listen ’ere, my dear—oh, I’m so ’appy that 
it makes me more than miserable to see 
other folks w?appy—may I tell you ?” 

“Oh, do, do! IJshould love to hear any 
good news for you, Meg dear.” 

Gladys tried to put her sorrow on one 
side, for she was genuinely fond of Meg, 
and she wanted to hear what her news 
was. 

“Well, Ted, ’e’s been took on by one of 
the biggest dealers in the Garden—you 
know, Covent Garden, where they sell all 
the fruit and the vegetables. ’E’s seen my 
Ted up there lots of times, and some’ow he 
took a fancy to ’im, which I don’t wonder 
at, for what my Ted don’t know about 
vegetable stuff aint worth knowin’. 
Well, this ’ere dealer is goin’ to take ’im 
on as his buyer, and Ted’s to get five 
pound a week and commission. Five 
pound a week! Just think of that, my 
dear. And very likely, ’is commission ’Il 
come to another two or three pound a 
week, and we shall be able to ’ave a nice 
little ’ome after all and—and” here the 
rather rough voice sank to a tender 
whisper, ‘‘when the baby comes there'll be 
a good ’ome waitin’.. I could never bear 
my baby to be born poor, I told Ted that. 
Ain’t we in luck’s way ?” 

“Meg dear, I’m so pleased, so. very, 
very pleased. But it isn’t luck; you 
deserve it, 1’m sure you do, you deserve all 
of ib” 

“Well, that’s all right then! But your 
luck ‘li turn one of these days, you see if it 
don’t. Now, Ted's noo job don’t start for 
another couple of months, and wh the 
meantime we’ve got to live on the thirty 
bob, but anyway, my dear, we can squeeze 
enough food out of that thirty bob for you 
to ’ave some too. We’re not poin’? to see 
you starve. And you neverttold me, you 
never told me! Naughty girl, naughty 
girl !” 




























“I really think you're the kindy 
woman in the world, Meg,” said Gladys 
“But dear, I couldn’t allow you to kee 
me, out of your husband’s thirty shilling 
a week. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s fair or no 
it’s what’s goin’ to ’appen. You kuow 
what I am when I make up my mind.” 

Gladys did indeed know that Meg wa 
obstinate ; nothing could move her from < 
fixed purpose. 

“Meg, Meg,” cried Gladys suddenly, ¢ 
thought flashing through her mind, “I 
have anidea! Ifyou will insist on help- 
ing me, we'll share things a bit, as it were. 
You and Ted come and live here over the 
shop rent free, and what you would pa 
for rent shall be counted towards my food 
Perhaps you will be just as comfortable 
here as where you are now, for there’ 
this sitting-room and the kitchen an 
everything. You can have old Mr. 
Claymer’s room for your bed-room, and if 
we can only just keep the shop open and 
make enough to pay the rent and so on 
and Charlie’s wages, we can stop on here, 
I suppose, until we're turned out. I 
wonder who really does own the place? 
But there, that doesn’t matter now. 
You'll come, won’t you, Meg? It'll beso 
nice to be together again.”’ 

“My dear, that’s a splendid idea! A 
sittin’-room and a kitchen and all, after 
one room! My, fancy that! th, PH fetch 
Ted along to-night. We’ve been payin’ 
rent in advance, so we don’t ’ave to give 
a week’s notice.” 

And that night Ted and Meg Martin 
moved in their few belongings to the 
secgnd-hand shop—Ted brought them on 
his barrow. ; : 

But while Gladys was fairly happy in 
the thought that she would now have Me 
for company, when she went to her room 
that night the tears, which had been so 
frequent lately, came to her eyes again, 
and #load of sorrow settled once more on 
her heart as she thought of Harry, Harry 
her husband, a prisoner in jail! And 
something, she did not know what it was, 
impelled her to take pencil and paper, 
ang under the influence of her emotions 
she wrote three or four verses of poetry, 
pouring out, as has so often been the case, 
a heart’s anguish in lines» that seemed to 
write themselves. it was just the ex- 
pression of her mental'state, the feelings 
ofan aching heart.. Next morning when 
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re woke she hardly remembered having 
ritten the verses, and as she took them 
p and read them through they surprised 
er, and she could hardly believe that she 
ad written them herself. 

“hen she went downstairs to breakfast 

-Ted had long left for his market—she 
ead them aloud to Meg. 
“My dear, they’re just simply lovely !” 
aid Meg, and her eyes shone. “They 
hade me cry all over. Why, you ought to 
ave them printed! Why not send them 
:0 a paper ? May be they’d give you a 
ot of money for them. I’ve’eard some of 
chem writers make pots.” 

„lady's heart gave a little jump. Should 
he dare to try and send these lines and 
oe published anywhere? She re- 
uembered her playful littl remark to 

arry that she was going to try and 
rite a play. That play had never even 
veen started. This was the first time she 
had taken up her pen for composition 
since the days when her uncle had told her 
chat if she were not so lazy she would 


make a name for herself as a writer. > 


Well, she would try now. Perhaps she 
night be able toearn some money. Poor 
Harry would want new clothes when he 
‘ame out of prison. Prison! How awful 
she word sounded! What was he doing 
10w, She wondered ? She wouldn’t be 
xllowed to write to him, he wouldn’t be 
ulowed to write to her; she would not 
see him again till his month was served, 
when she should meet him at the prison 
rates, 

“But PI be brave, I’ll be brave!” she 
said to herself. “It’s what he would like 
ne to be. He'll be brave inside that a teful 
jlace, I know.” . 

-~ And so Gladys sat down and copied out 
mink the verses which she had written 
with-her pencil the night before and, in 
ear and trembling, sent them to a weekly 
aper, a sixpenny paper which she had 
often seen inthe Free Library,” and’ 
wondered whether anything would result, 


“The landlord’s been, mum,” said 
-harlie, when she returned from the post, 
‘and he says he’ll be glad to know if 
you're going to keep the shop on after fhe 
aext quarter as, ifnot, you ought to give 

e 


notice now, for the lease is up.” 


“Oh dear, I don’t know at all, Charlie! 
How are the takings to-day ?” 


“A bit better, mum, a bit better. There 


ia 


ought to be about a pound profit this week. 
Oh, we shall pull through all right.” 

A pound profit that week! Oh, that 
was indeed glorious news. It had not 
been nearly so much as that lately. 
Perhaps after all the luck was beginning 
to turn. i 

Gladys tried to be as cheerful as possible 
though the days seemed to drag so heavi- 
ly, and it seemed as if Harry’s month 
would never be up. 

“There itis! I knew it!’ cried Gladys 
one night, when there had been the knock 
of the last post at the door, and she 
returned with a long envelope bearing 
outside the name of the paper to which 
she had sent her verses. ‘‘They’ve come 
back! I knew they would! Oh, how 
could I expect that they would ever be 
published ?” 

“Well then, ’e don’t know ’is business, 
that chap, wotever ’e calls ‘isself. If they 
made me cry, I know they’d make other 
people cry, and wot more does ’e want ?” 

“Oh! oh! wait a minute!” cried Gladys, 
who had drawn out what indeed were her 
verses, and with them a letter, and her face 
brightened up with a smile as she read it. 
‘What more does he want, Meg? Well, 
what he doesn’t want is to make people 
ery. Listen! ‘Dear madam,’ he says, ‘your 
verses have made me cry—’ ” 

“There you are? brokein Meg, trium- 
phantly. l 

“And asitis not the aim of my paper 
to make its readers miserable, 1 send them 
back to you at once. There is quite 
enough weeping in this world without 
poets adding to it. Ifyou like to try and 
write something bright and merry, I shall 
always be pleased to look at it. Yours 
truly, Richard Tarlton.’” 

“And ’esent ’em back because they 
made ’im cry! Well, I should ’ave thought 
that was just what would ’ave made ’im 
print them, but I suppose ’e knows best. 
Well, go on, my dear, sit down and write 
somethin’ to make us laugh.” | ; 

“Something bright, something lively ?” 
said Gladys, despair setting in now with 
the reaction, “Oh, I don’t think I could 
ever do that! Still, Vil try.” l 

“Ere you are, Mrs. Raymes!” broke in 
Ted, who could never be persuaded to call 
her Gladvs; he thought that would be 
taking a liberty. ‘‘’Ere’s something that 
would be better than writing poetry, 
I should think. Twenty-five of the prettiest 
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girls in London wanted, and I know you’re 
one of ’em!”’ 

“Ted, what are you paying me compli- 
ments like that for?’ cried Gladys. “I 
won’t have it.” 

“Go on, shut up!” said Meg. “You 
know you are. Goon. Ted, what is it ?” 

And Ted rather laboriously read ont 
from the evening paper a paragraph stat- 
ing that fora new musical production at 
the Pandora Theatre of Varieties the 
manager required twenty-five of the pret- 
tiest girls in London; he didn’t care of 
what station or rank they were, they must 
be pretty, that was all. He had secured 
fifteen already, and he therefore wanted 
another ten. Photographs should be sent 
first, and the selected applicants would 
be requested to call at the theatre. $ 

“Why don’t you send yourn up?” said 
Meg to Gladys. “Pm sure you'd be 
chosen. ’Ow much did it say they would 
pay, Ted ? Two pounds week? Go on, 
Gladys, you must!” 

“I shouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing !’? said Gladys, her face scarlet. 
“To think that I should consider myself— 
what shall I say ?—good-looking enough 
for that! I shouldn’t dream of it !” 

“All right, ’ave your own way!’' Meg 
glanced across at Ted and winked, and 
the little man looked puzzled. 

And though Gladys had so indignantly 
refused to entertain the suggestion, yet 
as she looked at herself in the glass that 
night the thought oftwo pounds a week 
kept ringing like a refrain in her head. 
Two pounds a week! Why, there would 
be enough out of that to buy dear Harry 
some warm clothes when he came out. 
Two pounds a week! Supposing the piece 
ran for months—as pieces often did—why, 
they would be all right until Harry got 
work, which he would be sure to do soon, 
and she knew well enough that Harry 
would not allow the Martins to pay for 
his food. Oh yes, two pounds a week 
would be lovely. But she couldn’t per- 
suade herself that she was pretty enough 
to be selected. And besides, she had no 
photograph to send. 

She little thought that in the next room 
Meg and Ted were preparing a conspiracy. 

“Look ’ere, Ted,” said Meg, “when I 
say a thing’s got to be done, you know 
it’s got to be done. Welly to-morrow 
youll find time to go to the Pandora 
Theayter and see the manager, and tell 


ER 


‘im as there’s the prettiest gel in London 
—not one of the prettiest mind youi 
—the prettiest gel in London—down 

’ere; tell ‘im straight out that she 

ain’t got no photograph to send, and if 
she ’ad she wouldn’t send it, and tell ’im 
to come down ’ere and see ’er ’imself. She 
needn’t know nothin’ at all about it;’e 

can call’ere and say as ’e’s a pal of yours, 

and if ’e don’t like her looks, well, ’e 
needn’t let on ’oo ’e is, and if’e do like 

’em, well, she’ll have to take the job, for 

l shall make ’er. Do you twig ?” 

“Oh, yes, I twig! But what about me 
goin’ up to a swell theayter like that ?” 

“Well, youll have to go, that’s all! 
I’ve said so.” 

“Allright, Meg. You’re generally right. 
Til go.” 

And the next afternoon, when Ted had 
finished his round, an amused manager sat 
in his office and listened to the tale that 
was told him. Ted had insisted on seeing 
the manager on special private business, 
and at length had been admitted. 

“Tf you don’t believe what I tell you,” 


said Ted, when he had explained his 


errand, “you come and see for yourself., 
You can’t see ’er properly in the shop be- 
cause it’s always dark there, but you 
come down to-night and ask to see me, 
Mr. Martin, and Pll say you’re a pal of 
mine, see ?” 

The manager began to enter into the 
spirit of the thing; he concealed a smile 
behind his hand. His quick brain saw an 
advertisement in this, if the girl really 
was pretty. Yes, he would see it through. 

And that night, at about nine o’clock, 
there was a knock ®t the side door of the 
sheep, a double, rather important sort of 
knock, and Ted jumped up to answer it. 

“PIH go, Mrs. Raymes,” he said. “I ex- 
pect it’s a chap I know, a sort of pal of 
mine. ’Esaid e’d very likely look in to 
see me to-night. I thought you wouldn't 
mind?” x 

“Mind ? Of course not, Ted !’’ 
 Andso Mr. Hamborough, the manager 
a a Pandora Theatre, was shown in by, 

ed. 
eA shrewd, keen man of the world, Ham- 
borough took up his cues well. He was in 
eyening dress, just ashe had come from 
his theatre, and Gladys wondered who 
this well-dressed friend of Ted’s could he. 
Ted introduced him as !— 
“Mr. ’Amborough, a gentleman wot’s 







a friend of my future guv’nor, and ’as come 
down ’ere just to give mea few tipsin the 
way of buyin’. ” 

Ted winked at Mr. Hamborough, who 
` understood that Ted was hinting to him 
the sort of part that he was to play. 

“O yes, of course, quite so! Of course, 
P that’s quite right!” said Mr. Hamborough, 
wondering what on earth he was to say 
about buying, what hints he was to give 
this quaint little coster. ‘Well, I—I think 
that could very well wait for another 
’ time, you know. I—I said I would call, 

but Pm in a little bit of a hurry.” 

b All the while he was looking at Gladys, 
as She sat there close to the lamp, mod- 
estly, almost poorly dressed, and with 
rather a sad look in her eyes. But her 
features had lost none of their chinalike 
beauty, her complexion was still white 
and fair, and the golden aureole of her 
hair seemed like a sun-cloud resting on her 
_well-shaped head. 
, “Yes, this was indeed beauty,” thought 
n as his quiek eye framed her 
y.AS the centre ofa vision of lovely women 
” jn the tableaux tor his next production. ` 

‘Yes, I think that'll be all just now,” 
tuttered Hamborough, taking up his hat. 
“Just walk a little bit of the way with me, 

will you, Mr.—er—er—Mr. Martin? You 
must forgive my running away so soon, 
ladies, but I’m very busy just now.” 

“Well, that was a very quick call!” 
said Gladys. She was quite puzzled as to 
the sudden appearance and departure of 

this well-dressed man. ‘It’s something 
quite private he wants to see Ted about, 
, Lexpect ?” 
g “Oh, yes, it’s quite eprivate,” agreed 


eg. . 

‘Well, what’s ’appened, Ted ?” asked 
Meg, when he returned with a broad smile 
on his face. 

P “That gentlemarfas ’as just gone out, 
Mrs. Raymes,”’ said the little man, strik- 
ing an attitude,,‘‘was Mr. ’Ambore@ugh, 
the manager of the Pandora Theayter. ’E 
come down ’ere on purpose to see if what 
’e’ad ’eard was quite right, that the pret- 

iest girl] in London was ’ere, and ’e’s seen 
’er and ’e says it is right. ’E wants ’er for 
‘is show, and ’e’s authorised me—that’s a 

' good word ain’t it ?—’e’s authorised me 
to offer ’er on ‘ig be’alf not two pounds & 
week but three, because she’s goin’ to be 
the centre one of the lot, the pick of the 
bunch. And Mr. ’Amborough presents ‘is 


, pounds a week, yon know. 
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compliments to Mrs. Raymes, and ’e’ll be 
very pleased to see ’er at re’earsal to- 
morrow mornin’ at eleven o'clock. After 
which I puts on my ’at and goes out fora 
bit of a walk, and leaves you to fight it 
out with Meg.” 

Ted disappeared, and Meg went over 
and put her arms rounds Gladys, who 
was looking quite frightened. 

“My dear, we did it, Ted and I. PIi tell 
you all about it.” 

The plot was explained, and then Meg 
asked Gladys: 

“Vow ll go, won’t you, my dear ? Three 
That’s a lot of 
money.” y 

“Yes, PIL go, Meg dear, and thank you 
very much,” said Gladys simply, for she 
knew that it was her duty to accept the 
three pounds a week. “But all the same 
you’re a wicked, cunning woman, and 
your husband is worse.” 

“That’s all right,” said Meg cheerfully ; 
“there’s nothin’ like knowin’ ’ow wicked . 
we are. ’Ere’s Ted come back again, feelin’ 
thoroughly ashamed of ’isself, I expect.” 

But he didn’t. He simply grinned, and 


‘at supper held up his glass and wished 


good health and success to the prettiest 
girl in London. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE STAGE. 


It was astrange experience for Gladys 
the next morning, to stand on a bare stage . 
and to be inspected, along with twenty- 
four other girls, by a group of experts in 
dress and colouring. 

She, with the other girls, was to be the 
centre attraction of one scene. They were 
of all colouring and types ; they were all of 
them pretty, beautiful, in fact, in their 
various ways, and the experts decided at 
once that Hamborough was right and 
that Gladys should be the centre figure. 

They had nothing to say and nothing 
to do except look pretty, but when after a 
week’s rehearsal the curtain went up on 
the first night Gladys felt most terribly 
nervows. She had been instructed time ` 
after time, and knew. that all she had to 
do was just to walk simply and naturally 
and look pretty and charming, and follow 
the movements which had been drilled into 
her. . 

“Oh, I cah never, never go through it 
again, I’m sure I can’t!” almost sobbed 
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Gladys, upstairs in the dressing-room, 


“It’s awful to have all those thousands of 


eyes staring at one. 
something foolish.’ 

“Don’t be a silly |”? reproved one of the 
girls. “You'll get used to it directly. It’s 
only what we call the first appearance 
funk. Ibad it myself.”  - 

And as the nights went on Gladys did 
indeed become used to the stage, the glare 
of the tootlights, the staring eyes, and was 
even able to laugh at herself and her 
former nervousness. 

One day in the shop parlour, before she 
went to the theatre, she wrote a little 
article—not im poetry this time—in a light 
frivolous vein, and, after casting about for 
a suitable title, called it “A First Night 

Funk.” She poked fun at herself and at 
one or two of the girls with whom she wa’ 
friendly, and when she had finished it she 

„sent it off to Mr. Tarlton, the editor who 
had praised her poetry, and atthe end of 
the week she received a note saying that 
he would print it, that she would receive 
a guinea for it, and that he would be 
pleased to see further articles. 

And with that acknowledgement, with 
the certainty also before her of well-paid 
work at the theatre, and, above all, with 
the knowledge that in a week’s time her 
husband would be with her once more, the 
clouds of gloom were lifted from her brain, 
inspiration worked, and ideas for stories 
and articles came almost without being 

„asked for. She even took out of the drawer 
in old Claymer’s desk some scribbled notes 
that she had made after that night when 
they returned from the theatre and she had 

«told Harry that she was going to write a 
play. When sorrow and trouble came she 
had put them on one side. Now, on look- 
ing at them again—well, they didn’t seem 
half bad. Perhapsa play might be made 
out of them. When Harry was with her 
again, when she had her husband by her 
side once more, she would try and see 
what she could do as a playwright. 

But now, although she had ideas, she 
conid hardly put them on paper, for her 
mind kept flying off at a tangent ¢o the 
delight, the joy of meeting her man again. 

At length the morning arrived, and she 
waited at eight o’clock outside the prison 
gates. A foggy, chill morning it was. 
Here and there were a few unfortunate 
people waiting for their frierfds and rela- 
tions to come out, some slinking by with 


I know I shall do 
d 
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faces lowered and shoulders bent. But 
Gladys held her head high. Her husband’ 
had certainly beenin prison, but what of | 
it? Hehad been in prison for her. Yes, 
it was for her that he had been temporari- 
ly insane, and she was proud, proud to 
think of that. 

The clock over the tower struck eight, a 
little door at the side of the big gates 
opened, and out came the discharged pri- 
soners one by one. 

Almost the last was Harry, and as 
Gladys looked at him her heart almost 
stood still before she ran towards him, for 
he looked so ill, so worn; he coughed and 
shivered as he bent from his height to take 
her to him and kiss her. 

“Here's your jailbird, sweetheart,” he 
said. “And you, my queen, my queen——”’ 

He broke off asa fit of coughing inter- 
rupted him, and Gladys looked at him 
anxiously. 

“Ob, Harry, my Harry, my boy, my 
poor boy! Nowhere, put on this! You 
must, you must! ©h yes, Harry, I bought 
it for you all out of my own earnings. Oh, 
Pma very proud and happy woman this 
day! There, dear old boy, everything’s 


all right. But oh, what a nasty cough 
you've got! There now, come on, that’s 
all right !”’ 


With her she had brought a thick over- 
coat bought ready-made. Measurements ? 
Of course she knew her husband’s measure- 
ments, she knew what would fit him, she 
knew what style of coat he would like. 

“VYou—you bought this for me out ot 
your own earnings, my darling! Have 
you been working, working? Oh, I’ve 
been wondering abeut you so much, how 
yOwere living ? where you were ? and I 
couldn’t hear a word inside there.” 

Again the cough stopped him, hollow, 
racking. 


“But, Harry dear, that cough? You 
hadnt it when you wentin. ft seems very 
bad. But there now, don’t let’s stop talk- 
ing in this cold air. Come, we'll havea 
cab! There’s breakfast waiting at home, 
and you can hear all the news then.” 


Once inside the warm sitting-room 
Hérry’s cough seemed better, and a little 
colour came into his pale cheeks as he 
istened while Gladys tald of what had 
happened to her. Meg, with the instinct 
of her sweet and kindly nature, had ar- 
ranged that she should be out all the 
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morning, for she knew that husband and 
wife would want to be together. 

“You, sweetheart, youa writer? And 
you on the stage at three pounds a week ? 
Oh, it all seems so wonderful! And ]-— 
well here am I come out of prison, just a 
helpless sort of log.” 

“How dare you, how dare you speak 
like that, Harry ? But that cough, old 
boy ? That’s the first thing we must see 
to. Idon’tlikeitat all.” | 

“No more do I, dear.” Harry smiled a 
little grimly. “It came on after I had been 
in there about a week, and it used to keep 
me awake at night. But I shall be better 
now that I’ve seen you, now that I’m back 
with you. And I must get out atter break- 
fast and see if [ can find some work.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Harry; 
you won't go out. Look here, old boy, I’m 
getting three pounds a week at the theatre, 
and Mr. Tarlton thinks he can take an 
article a week from me, for the present at 
any rate, and he thinks that | shall do 
quite well at writing bx and bye. So we’ve 
got plenty of money, and you’re not going 
to get any work until you feel better.” 

“That’s what you say, dear, but I don’t 
like to live on my wife, no man does, Oh, 
I shall be all right directly.” 

He gave another cough, and Gladys 
noticed how he seemed to have shrunk, 
how his clothes hung loosely on him, and 
her poor heart was stabbed through and 
through as she saw his thin, wasted 
fingures, his general appearance of break- 
ing down. He seemed to breathe with 
dificulty, too. She saw him nod in his 
chair after he had finished his breakfast— 
alwaysabad sign. Aydin the afternoon 
he actually confessed that he was tred 
and would like to lie down. 

Gladys as she sat and watched him felt 
an awful fear. She had got him back, but 
he was ill, she coald see that. Would she 
lose him now ? 

“Oh, God, nq, don’t take him fron me!” 
she pleaded silently. “Oh, let me keep him ! 
What can I do, what can I do ?” 

He would want attention, medical 

-attention, she could see that. Food? 
There would be expensive food and medi- 
cines to be bought. And the Blackfri&rs 
Road was not the sort of place he ought 
to livein; he oyght to be away in tBe 
South of France, or somewhere like that. 
She could see that 1t was something worse 
than a cold; it might even be that his 
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lungs were affected. And how could she 
do all that, find all that, on four pounds 
a week? No, that would be impossible. 
And besides, she ought to be with him. 
She took no interest in her stage work ; 


it was merely the fact that it brought her 


in three pounds a week that kept her there. 
Oh, if only she could get enough money to 
take him away, to look after him ! 

But it would never do tolet Harry see 
her miserable, worried about him; she 
must keep up a brave heart before him, 
and when she started for the theatre she 
kissed him good-bye with a smiling, cheer- 
ful face that belied her aching heart. 

“Now, Vil tell you what you can do 
while I’m away, sir,’ she said. ‘Instead 
of sitting and thinking about your help- 
lessness, as youcall it, you canjust make 
Gut a fair copy of that idea I had fora 
play. You can see if .you can improve 


ry 


upon it, and then we shall be collaborators» 


together for the enormous fees we shall 
get. D'you know, sir, that ten thousand 
pounds is nothing to make out of a 
play ?” 

“Vouwll look after him, Meg, won’t 
you ?” Gladys whispered before she left. 

“Look after ’im as if’e was my own, my 
dear,” said Meg. . 

And when Gladys came back from the 
theatre—the piece in which she appeared 
was over by a little after ten—she found 
all three still sitting up, and Harry seemed 
to have recovered a little of his spirits. 


“You bad boy, you ought to have been., 


in bed by now,” said Gladys. 

“As an author, Lclaim the privilege ot 
sitting up late to see my collaborator,” 
replied Harry. 
of this play of yours is quite good, 
Gladys,” he went on, with mock condescen- 
sion. “In time I think you'll write fairly 
well.” 

“Thank you, kind sir,” said Gladys. 
“Praise from the king is praise indeed.” 

“Darling,” said Harry, suddenly taking 
her hand and drawing her to him, “I 
think it’s just ripping. I’ve copied it out, 


“And, d’you know, some. 


and madeita bit more connected, as it., 


were gand I’ve just read it through to Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin, and they’re delighted 
with it.” 

‘Delighted ? I should think we was!” 
putin Ted. ‘My, it ’ud make a fine play. 
When’s it goin’ to be produced ? When can 
we go and ste it ?” 

“Oh, dear, you’re getting much too far 
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ahead, Ted,” cried Gladys. 
years before it’s even finished. I have to 
write it all out yet. Now then, bad boy, 
to bed, to bed !” 

“Harry,” said Gladys quietly when they 
were upstairs, ‘‘we’re together again, 
sweet-heart, you and I together again; 
and were grateful for the happiness that 
God has given us again, aren’t we ?” 

“Yès, yes,” said Harry. “Iwas wrong 
to complain., But it’s hard on aman to 
have to sit still while his wife does the 
work,” : 


“It may he 


' “But don’t you think that the my 
proud to beable to work, Harry dea 
said Gladys softly. “You won’t remi 
me of that again, will you? It hur 
rather. Now, Harry dear, I said we we 
grateful, didn’t I? Won't you—wi., 
me—?”’ ! 
Gladys dropped to her knees, and, wit] 
her husband by her side, she sent up‘: 
humble prayer of thanksgiving, and one 
too, of pleading that the man she lover 
might be spared to her. i 
( To be continued ) 
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HEN the announcement was made 
on March 12th 1917 that all in- 
dentured labour to Fiji was hence- 

forth prohibited, the relief among Indians 
of all classes was very great indeed. It 
seemed as if a great struggle had been 
victoriously ended and a crying evil re- 
moved. And all this was true, patently 
true. But there was the danger, in the 
midst of victory, of losing sight of the 
further and deeper question, as to what 
should be done toimprove the conditions 
ofthose Indians who remained in the 
islands after indenture was over. 

It would not be enough to say that, 
after the removal of the greatest evil of all, 
-—the indenture itself,—these Indians must 
look after themselves; and this for two rea- 
sons. First of all, it would not he fair ; be- 
cause, by having allowed the indenture sys- 
tem to go on for so long, the moral charac- 
ter of these Indian settlers had inevitably 
become weakened, and they now need 
every help to get back to a decent stan- 
dard of life. Secondly, ifthey were left to 
themselves and in consequence became 
more than ever degraded, then the shame 

pand disgrace would fall upon India herself, 
and India would be judged by the m@rals 
of these her neglected children. 

To understand how very serious this 
latter point is, we have only to consider 
the place of Fiji in the Pacific. ° More per- 
haps than any other colony ‘it, is the eye 
of the Pacific Ocean. There is only one other 
place that can be compared to it, namely, 


_~ m m F 


Honolulu, which» is under American pro- 
tection. These two are the great centres ol 
call for nearly all the Trans-Pacific passen. 
ger trafic from North to South. If, there- 
fore, the Indian population in Fiji were 
to remain in its present demoralised con- 
dition, the general opinion about Indian 
settlers on both sides of the Pacifc, i.e., 
in Canada, in the United States, in Aus- 
tralia and in New Zealand,—would conti- 
nue to be just what it is to-day. If, on 
the other hand, improvement were to 
take place, and Indians were to prove 
themselves to be worthy citizens, then the 
prejudice against Indian settlers, which, at 
present, is so very strong, would gra- 
dually die down. The best way of making 
clear this importané point is to quote in 
full an article, published in a New Zealand 
paper, which runs as follows :— 

“Mr. R. McLeod, a businessman of 
Fiji, who is at present visiting Auckland, 
in consrersation with an “Ackland ‘Star” 
representative on May 26, expressed some 
very strong opinions on the menace.toj 
New Zealand from the increasina_] 
population of that colony. “T 

‘The simple education tas 
New Zealand is a dane 
understood by thos 
trits. monopoliseg 
countless number 
lutely tundesira 
this test need o 
these island 


fo 


ry path of life, every trade, good, bad, 
ad indifferent, in the hands of the Indian. 
He is a milk vendor, planter, grocer, boot- 
hep tailor, hawker, in fact, anything 
nd everything. 
' ‘An Indian is more clannish than the 
proverbial Jew, and will deal and work for 
a other’s benefit, always making room 
or a fellow countryman. It is to be borne 
in mind that New Zealand will draw her 
ndian population from Fiji, being the 
earest place where they are to be-found in 
great numbers. Taking this into consi- 
deration, what class of Indian are we to 
expect ?-—the very lowest. 
‘The Indian immigration ordinance 
declares every woman the vassal of four 
men, and, in cousequence, the moral life led 
‘by these people is depraved in the extreme, 
‘marriage laws according to our Christian 
belief being a thing unthought of. Their 
domestic habits are filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, it being quite a common thing to find 
twenty to thirty, men, women, and child- 
ren, sleeping and eating in one room. 
exual immorality is not a vice tobe 
ficamen of in the eyes of an Indian, and, 


in consequence, children become acquainted. 


with sin and shame at a very early age, 

talking freely and unchecked on subjects 
the average colonial youthof twenty 
would be ignorant of. 

‘Let these teeming millions of Indians 
once ‘become imbued with the idea that 
New Zealand offers a good home, and it 
will not be long before they will silently 
but surely settle down in real earnest. 
Supposing a goodly section did settle qn 
the Dominion, are their children to come 
under the compulsory Education Act? 
And, if so, are they to receive their educa- 
‘tion at the same school asthe children of 
Europeans? Tocontemplate such a state 
existing in these beautiful islands is an 
excruciating agony to anyone whe has 
wad an opportunity of studying the Indian 

Saa Citizen. 
iii as an instance again, and 
ginal court lists, and fully 
crimes committed are 
=- in Fiji has three 
yain we find the 
vastly over alll 
hundred lepers 
represents the 
ialf. This is 
' Zealand is 


Mame... 
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‘Very decidedly New Zealand cannot 
aftord to allow a single Indian. to- become 
a permapent resident, and should take 
immediate and drastic measures to prevent 
even their temporary residence. What 
could Fijido to-day if she wanted white 
settlers ? It would cost as much as the 
islands are worth to rid them of Indians, ` 


-and all this has occurred in about twenty 


years or less. Fiji to-day isa queer mix- 
ture of Chinatown and India—a good mix- 
ture in their own country, but not what 
New Zealand wants.’ ” 

I have quoted this in full, with all its 
prejudice and racial bias, because it is 
necessary to face the hard f&cts,—to con- 
sider what people are really thinking, and 
not merely to imagine what they ought to 
think, A paragraph, such as this, throws 
a flood of light on what is called the 
‘White Australia’ policy, and it is neces- 
sary as quickly as possible to remove the 
causes of prejudice wherever they are due 
to ignorance, and not merely to cry out 
against the prejudice itself. ` 

It may be well here to quote a conclud- 

ing note from the ‘Report on Indentured 
Labour in Fijt’ (published by Mr. Pearson 
and myself last year) because it bears so 
exactly upon the point in question. It 
runs as follows :— 
_ “The importance of Fiji in the Pacific has 
hardly yet been realised by people in India. 
Fiji has become an outlying naval base, 
a kind of ‘Heligoland’ for Australia and 
New Zealand. It is also- a chief port of 
call for the great liners, which pass to 
and fro from America to Australasia. We 
do not wishto enter into the political 
question, namely, the danger of colonising 
such an important outpost with a weak 
and degraded population, though much 
might be said on that subject. But we 
cannot pass over the relation of the Fijian 
Indian population to the place which 
India itself holds in the eyes of the civi- 
lised world. For that question is more 
than political, it affects the moral inter- 
course of nations. 

“Fiji is, at present, like a great flowing , 
advertisement saying in big. letters to all 
who travel to and fro across the Pacific,— 
‘This is India.’ Each traveller from 
America and Australia goes home to 
spread the ‘news about India which he 
has learnt ig Fiji. We felt, more than we 
can express, the terrible wrong that wras 
being. done to India by such a false adver. 
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tisement. We found ourselves protesting 
everyday of our journey to our fellow 
passengers—‘This is not India’. But the 
patent fact remained. The advertisement 
went flashing across the Pacific,—‘This is 
India.’ It wasthe only ‘India’ which the 
travellers in the Pacific saw. 

“If the fair name of India is to be saved 
from further disrepute, it is abundantly 
evident that this degradation should not 
be allowed to go on foraday longer. But 
there is a higher appeal still. Itis this. 
By strange neglect and indifference in the 
past, India has permitted. these, the weak- 
est of her own children, to sink lower and 
lower. Now,&t last, the wrong that has 
been done has been seen with clear eyes. 
Humanity itself makes the claim that this 
wrong should be set right with all possible 
speed.” ° 

All this was written in the Report before 
g the indenture system was abolished ; and, 
‘as long as that system was still going on, 
it was almost useless to consider any 
other immoral conditions of Indian life, 
because each fresh ship-load of Indian 
emigrants, brought out in utterly un- 
natural sex proportions, made any decent 
moral standard impossible. But, now that 
this root evil has been abolished, and a 
healthy moral atmosphere in the Islands 
is, for the first time, brought within the 
range of possibility, it would bea thousand 
pities if the advantage were not used to 
the uttermost and the remaining moral 
evils as far as possible eliminated. There 
is no reason why the Indian population 
should not recover its character, and 
become an example of whatis good in the 
mee instead ofan example of what is 

ad. 
= The problem is nota difficult one after 
all. 
wonderful healer of disease, moral as well 
as spiritual, if only her claims and condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Now that no more re- 
eruitments,. with their large excess of 
grownup men, will be coming out from 
India, it will be surprising if nature does 

not herself gradually set right the propor- 
Wion of the sexes by an increase uf the 
number of female children born over male. 
This has been often noticed before in. other 
new colonies, and it is likely to happen in 
Fyt. Then, further, every ‘inducement 
should be given to free Indians to get back 
to the land and away from the slums of the 
city life of Suva, the capital. A very large 


In the first place, Nature herself is a‘ 


and generous offer was made by 1 

Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whi 

had thisend in view, namely, to give d 
free Indians easy conditions of land-leas 
and land-purchase ; but the news has n 
cently arrived that great opposition hz 
been brought against the scheme by oth 
sections of the community. This settl 
ment of the free Indians on the land is 
matter of moral life and death; and it 

necessary to press forward with it at on 
and to disarm opposition by showir 
clearly the urgency of the need. 

Secondly, the religious conditions c 
Indian marriage need to be finally ana 
fully secured, and such marriage sanctions 
as obtain in India to be upheld in Fiji. Here, 
again, isa matter of immediate moral de» 
mand. It cannot be too clearly understood 
by officials in Fiji, that marriage sanctity 
is the very foundation of the Hindu Social 
Structure. Without preserving that 
sauctity, Hindu ideals are impossible and 
inconceivable. These Hindu marriage 
ideals have been rudely shaken in the past, 
and in some cases even destroyed. If this 
disruption goes much further, the ideals 
themselves will vanish altogether. There 
is still time, but only just time, to preserve 
the population from this final disaster. 
But if another generation grows up under 
the present laxity of morals and bad 


marriage laws, then restoration of 
marriage sanctity will become almost 
hopeless. 


Thirdly, the Indian children in Fiji have 
been allowed to grow up unregarded and 
uncared for in the midst of an atmosphere 
of umpeakable degradation, They have 
learnt impurity and vice and gambling 
from very early days. They have had no 
schools,—nothing but the coolie lines to 
go toand to live in. Itis clear, as clear 
can be, that all the hope of the future now 
lies with the children. If aiming, therefore, 
at moral improvement, there can be 
nothing more vital, nothing*more essential, 
than a good and sound education system, 
which shall make a school training easily 
within reach of every Indian child. This 
might seem beyond the means of the Fiji 
government. But, with sugar ata very 
high premium and immense profits accu. 
mulating, chiefly through Indian labour, 
it i$ only just and proper that a proportion 
of those profits should go to the families of 
the labourers who make-them. It can be 
pointed ont. also. that monev wel 


.- = maai 
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| education, to-day, will mean a decrease 
| crime, and an increase in industry, 
mong Indians later. 

Lastly, the Indians, who have now be- 
ime actual settlers in Fiji, will never be 
zle to protect themselves adequately, 
iless they have their share in the govern- 
ent of the colony. A step in advance has 
‘en taken by the Fiji government, in 
‘cordance with the proposal which we 
adein November 1915, and an Indian 
ttler has been nominated to the Lagisla- 
ve Council of the Colony. It is true that 
ie first nominee of government is il- 
, ucerate, and therefore, unable to take full 
part in the council deliberations, which are 
all conducted in English. But this very 
fact only shows the need of education being 
given to the Indian children of settlers. 
For it must be acknowledged that undér 
present conditions it would have been diffi- 
cult for Government to find a suitable edu- 
cated Indian. But, however unfortunate, 
in certain respects, the present choice may 
be, nevertheless a great advance has been 
made in-obtaining an Indian seat on the 
council at all; and it is fairly certain 
that, in future, suitable educated candi- 
| dates will be forthcoming. As it stands, 
today, the greatest need of advance in 
citizenship lies in the recovery of the full 
franchise for Indian householders in Suva. 
This was taken away more than two years 
ago and has never been restored. 

Here are, then, certain vital points to 
be gone into thoroughly and in detail 
with regard to Indian settlement on the 
land, Indian marriage, Indian education, 
and Indian citizenship. If these oints 
are satisfactorily dealt*with,then there is a 
good prospect that the present moral de- 
gradation will rapidly diminish. But if 
these conditions are not satisfied, then the 
Indian population, which has already sunk 
so low through the evil system of the past, 
will hardly have strength to recover it- 
and gain a new and healthy Jéase of 
if , 

The Indian issue, that has been here dis- 
cussed in barest outline, should not be re- 


garded as of minor importance compared 
with home problems because of the small- 
ness ofthe Indian population concerned ; 
for it has already been pointed out, how 
this very population gives to the great 
countries bordering on the Pacific the con- 
crete immediate impression of what India 
really is, and what civilisation she repre- 
sents. But there is a further and more 
cogent argument even than this. This 
same Indian population in Fijiis the only 
race, taken from the tropics, which is fer- 
tile and even prolific in the South Sea Is- 
lands. Indian children are not only born 
in large numbers, but physically thrive in 
these Islands. There is no’ malaria, and 
they seem almost immune from other dis- 
eases, such as measles, which sweep away 
the aboriginal population by thousands 
and thousands. .One single epidemic of 
measles, for instance, destroyed one quar- 
ter of the Fijian population, while hardly 4 
a single Indian perished. There seems, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
future population, not only of Fiji, but of 
the middle Pacific, willin time be largely 
Indian, and that a belt of people, of Indian 
stock, will stretch from one side of the 
Pacific to the other. l 

This will not mean any cruel uprooting 
or extermination by competition of the 
aborigines: for, as we have seen, these 
appear to be dying out, and large and 
beautiful islands, with virgin soil and 
little endemic disease, are suffering from 
depopulation. Out of this present fertile , 
Indian population new Indian races will 
spring up and multiply and replenish the 
earth. The seeds of the future are now 
being sown. 

What shortsightedness, therefore, if atu 
this early stage all possible effort is not 
made to make the soil suitable in which 
these seeds are to grow! What folly if 
now, at this critical period, good founda- 
tions are not laid! Each slight advance 
now, however small, will bear fruit later a 
bundred, nay, a thousandfold. 


S. S. Mooltan. C.F, ANTENE P 
a 
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CHAPTER IX. 


N reaching his house Gobindalal strict- 
ly forbade the servants to go up- 
stairs. 

He led ROhini up the stairs, her hand 
firmly held in his, took her into his bed- 
room and closed the door. Then settling 
himselfon achair at his desk he bade her 
stand before him. i 

She obeyed. 

“Rohini,” said Gobindalal, surveying 
her with a gaze under which she quailed, 
for in his eyes there was an unnatural 
glow showing the rage and tumult which 
convulsed his heart. 

There - was a pause. He pressed his 
hand on his fevered brow as if to collect 
himself, 

“Rohini,” he said again, “what do you 
think of me? Am I not a fool, the great- 
est fool that the world has ever seen ?” 

She was silent. She dared not uttera 
word and hung down her head. 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘‘the greatest fool 
that the world has ever seen! I have sac. 
rificed everything for you. My wife, poor 
artless creature—I have made her life 
miserable, I have blighted her happiness. 
With her I was happy as never a husband 
was happy with his wife. When I left her 
to go and live with you it broke her heart. 
I disregarded her tears and entreaties. 
The blow it gave to her heart—oh, it was 
a severe blow, severer than one can 
imagine.” 

, He paused for a moment, and then 

went on, speaking more to himself than 

to her: Poor innocent girl! I have 

robbed her of her peace and happiness, 

I have given her a heart-ache for lif@. And 

what are you, Rohini, that I should have 

given up all that I most valued on earth 

to go and become your, slave !—your, 
slave! What a fool I was to have yielded 

to the witchery of your faif face!” 

He suddenly rose, and carried away by 
rage, grief and remorse kicked her down. 


. said in a 


“Get up, woman,” he growled, resum- 
ing his seat. 

She obeyed tremblingly. She sobbed, 
but he cared not. 

“Stand where you are,” he said. 
wished to die once. 
commit suicide by drowning. 
dare again to die ?” 

“Death will be welcome to me,” she 
-piteous wailing tone of voice, 
“after such treatment as I have received 
at your hands.” 

“Then stand still.” 

Gobindalal opened his desk and took 
out his pistol. It was loaded as it often 
used to be. Presenting it before her he 
said, “This is loaded, and I will give you 
what you say will be welcome to you.” 

She had once wished to die when 
she had her grief; but now her love 
of life was as strong in her as in 
any one. She quaked with fear to see 
the loaded pistol. She hada presentiment 
that her hour was come. “Do not kill me,” 
she appealed, 
sake, for mine. Spare my life, do, and I 
will leave the house this instant never 
to show you my face again.” 

Gobindalal was deaf to her entreaties, 
His blood was up. He had no pity. He 
raiged the pistol afd took aim at her fore- 
head. She uttered a terrified scream. The 
next moment she fell: There was a deep 
gash in her forehead, from which the blood 
gushed. e 

The servants heard the report and were 
alarmed. At first they did not dare to go 
upstairs, but when they did after a while, 
they stood aghast at the sight of their 
mistress lying in a pool of blood. The 
room was vacant. 
floor. The master was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


Murder, though it be committed ina 
secluded place, and „under cover of the 
darkness of night, will out, and the public 
will hear of it. The village watchman, 
having come to know that a murder had 


“Vou 
You attempted to 
Do you. 


“ob, do not for your 


A pistol lay on the 


a da 


44, 


een committed at the ‘old factory house’, 
s it was called, hurried on the same night 
» inform the officer in charge of the 
olice station of it. The police station 

as about twelve miles distant from 
rosadpur ; so this officer did not turn up 
until nine o’clock the next morning. On 
his arrival he examined the dead body. 
Then after securing the pistol he held an 
inquiry into the case, and sent his report 
o the higher authorities. He next had the 
ead body sent on, sheeted and bound up, 
in a cart in charge of the watchman to the 
nearest. hospital for post mortem examina- 
tion. Afterwards, having eaten his meal, 
he earnestly set to search for a clue that 
night lead to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. 

Immediately after Gobindalal had com- 
mitted the murder he threw down the pis- 
tol and escaped by a secret door at the 
back of the house without being seen by 
any one. He travelled the whole night and 
the day next toput ntany miles of dis- 
tance between himself and Prosadpur. In 
the village of Prosadpur he had assumed 
the name of Chunilal Dutt. His servants 
knew not what his real name was, neither 
where he had come from. The sub-inspec- 
tor in charge of the police station, hav- 
ing gone about for a time in vain to find 
a clew, gave up the search, and sent a re- 
port, saying that the culprit had abs- 
conded. 

A few days afterwards avery capable 
detective inspector was sent up from 
Jessore to investigate the case. Fichel 
Khan, for that was the name of the 
inspector, searched the house thoroughly 
and found some letters, from which he 
came to know the criminal’s nataye 
village sand his real name, and the 
name also of the woman who lived with 
him. He wentin disguise in search of him 
to Haridragram, butan vain, for Gobinda- 
lal had never gone there. 

Leaving Rohini to her fate Nishakar 
returned that night very quickly to 
Madhabinath, who had taken up their 
lodgings at a shop in the bazar at 
Prosadpur. He told his friend what he 
had done. “You have not acted wisely,” 
said Madhabinath, “for Gobindalal might 

e induced to commit something desperate, 
or which he would be certainly arraigned 
n court.” : 

But what had been done could not be 

recalled. They, however, passed the night 
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in great anxiety. And what were their sur- 
prise and alarm when they heard the next 
morning that a man named Chunilal 
Dutt, wHo had lived for nearly two 
years at the ‘old factory house’, had 
murdered his wife for reasons not known 
toany one and decamped. They were 
very sorry to think of Rohint’s fate, 
but they were a great deal’ more afraid 
and concerned for Gobindalal, whom, they 
feared, the police would be sure to find out. 
From that day forward they began to 
live in the bazar very cautiously; and 
when they knew that the police had failed 
to find out any clue, they felt a bit easy 
in mind and returned to Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XL 


Madhabinath wascome home. Bhramar 
was at her father’s. There was an ex- 
pression of sadness in her face, which no 
one could fail to see. Her father said no 
more to her than that Gobindalal was 
quite well, for he feared that if she heard 
of the rash and violent deed he had done 
it would very seriously affect her health. 
However, as he had told this in confidence 
to his wife, who, wanting to unburden 
herself, had cautiously and secretly 
imparted it to their widowed daughter, 
Bhramar before long heared of it. The 
news, as might be expected, was at first 
crushing to her; but finally she had learned 
to be resigned. 

Her elder sister, Jamini, said to her one 
day, “It seems to me that Gobindalal 
will be safe to come and live at his own 
house now.” 

“What makes you think so?” 
Bhramar. 

“Why, he was not known by his real 
name while he was away. How then can 
the police know that he is the very same 
man who lived at Prosadpur?”’ 

“Didn’t you hear that the police went 
in search of himto Haridragram? That 
shows that they are in possession of his 
real name.”’ 

“However, I think,” said Jamini, “there 
is nothing better he can do than to come 
home, efor then he can command his 


said 


‘finance, and father says the police care 


for nothing but silver.” 

A tear sprang to her eye. “That’s very 
true,” she said, “but who is to give him 
that advice? Who knows where he is 
hiding?” : 

“Gobindalal, I trust, will himself soon 
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feel that he will be more safe to live at his 


own house at Haridragram than else- 
where,” ` l 

“I doubt he will come.” 

“Oh, he will, I tell you. My prediction 


will come true, you will see,” 
x “Well,” said Bhramar, “if no harm 
could ever come to him at Haridragram, 
then I would a thousand times wish him 
to come, and would fervently pray God to 
bring him home. But if he cannot be 
safe to live at his own house, then may 
his instinct keep him away. God have 
mercy on him!” 

“But, dear sister, I think you will do 
wellto go dnd live at Haridragram, for 
who knows when he may come, being, as 
not very unlikely, short of money? 
It he hears you are not there he will go 
away.” 

“Ob, I can see that; but who will look 
after me there now that I am in such poor 
health ?” 

“Why, I shall most gladly live with you 
at Haridragram.” 

“Well, I will go. You need not go now. 
You may ask mother to arrange for my 
. going to-morrow. But forget me not, dear 
sister, forget me not in the day of trouble 
when I shall expect you to come and stay 
with me.” l 

“Oh, why do you talk thus, dear?” 

Bhramar wept. “I wonder if he will 
ever think to come,” she murmured. 

“My mind tells me he will. He will 
return a very different man from what he 
was when he went from you. Come, dry 
your tears, dear, and think of the joy of 
the meeting that will be.” 

“Toy ! Oh, this heart—” 

The words stuck in her throat. She was 
too much moved. : 

Jamini could not see, as her sister did, 
what the consequence of that most un- 
fortunate act would be. She did not 
seem to think of the murder committed 
by Gobindalal, which Bhramar could 
never for a moment forget, being ever and 
anon tormented with the horror of the 
punishment which invariably followed 
such a rash and violent act. š 


CHAPTER XII, ” 


Bhramar went again to her father-in- 
law’s. Day after day, and week after week 
she waited and waited, poisetl between hope 
and doubt, the coming of her husband, 
but Gobindaial never came. It was now the 
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third year since he left home; and 
that year passed away, and also the next, 
at the end of which she was ill again. 
For months she had been going into a 
consumption, and she was now troubled 
with a hacking cough. Day by day she 
was getting worse till it seemed to her 
that her end was not far away. Then the 
fear that she might have to go off without 
seeing her husband haunted her night 
and day. 

The fifth year was in. At the com- 
mencement of it news reached MHaridra. 
gram that Gobindalal had been found 
out, arrested and brought over to Jessore, 
It was heard said that he had been living 
away at Brindaban in the guise of a 
mendicant, and the police, having got scent 
of it, hadtraced him and brought him 
over from there. It was said that he was 
to receive his trial in Jessore. 

Bhramar soon heard of Gobindalal’s 
arrest. She had the dreaded news from her 
dewan, who. had got a letter from 
Gobindalal. The letter ran as follows :— 

“I am going to jail. If it could be 
thought fit to spend a few thousands for 
my sake—a favour which, I know, I do 
not deserve, there is no time to be lost. 
J have no wish to live; but I cannot en- 
durè the thought of dying the death of a 
felon on the gallows. I expect I may not be 
allowed to be hanged ifit could be helped. 
Make no mention of this letter to my wife, 
but tell her that you have had the inform- 
ation from a reliable source.” 

When Bhramar heard the news, she 
immediately sentinformationtoher father, 
asking himto come at once. Madhabi- 
naih came withort delay, and she put 
fifty thousand rupees in currency notes 
and Government paper into his hand. “O 
father,” she exclaimed, weeping, “exert 
your utmost to save his life. Spend any 
sum. Nay, I will fling our whole fortune 
at the feet of the police to save him.” 

Madhabinath comforted his daughter 
as best as he could, and started for Jessore 
that very day. On leaving he urged his 
daughter to bear up, saying that as there 
was no evidence he had committed the 
myrder he earnestly hoped that he would 
be able not alone to bring his son-in-law 
home, but also a considerable part of the 
money he was taking with him. 

When he arrived at Jessore Gobindalal 
was in jail. But what hè heard was very dis- 
couraging. The inspector, Fichel Khan, 
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had sent up witnesses to be examined after 
thoroughly investigating the case. He had 
failed to find out Rupa and Sona, who 
were in the employment of Gobindalal. 
Knowing that in the absence of any wit- 
nesses it would be difficult to bring the 
charge home to the prisoner the inspector 
had sent up three men, bribed by himand 
tutored, to give evidence against the 
accused in the magistrate’s court. When 
the case came up for hearing before the 
magistrate the witnesses declared upon 
oath that they had seen Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt shoot Rohini dead by 
firing a pistol. This happened, they said, 
immediately after their arrival in the “old 
factory house” at about nine o’clock at 
night. On being questioned why they 
went there, they said they went, as on 
other previous occasions, to hear the 
girl sing. They had heard, they said, 
that the girl was in the prisoner’s keeping 
for over two years. The magistrate was 
easily convinced, and committed the 
prisoner to the sessions. 

Madhabinath had procured the address 
of the witnesses. He saw them at their 
houses and got them to come over to 
his lodgings. ‘What you have said 
before the magistrate,” he said to them, 
“you are not to mind. Before the sessions 
judge I would have you say that you 
know nothing about the case. If you 
= U agree to say as I propose I will give 
you a thousand rupees each. To each of 
you I will pay in advance five hundred 
rupees now, and the rest when the prisoner 
has been released.”’ l 

“But we shall be imprisoned,” said 
they, ‘‘if we bear false witness.” & 

“Fear nothing. I will prove in court 
by witnesses that Fichel Khan compelled 
you by cudgelling and threats to ruin you 
if you refused to say what he wanted you 
to say, to give false evidence before the 
magistrate.” 

The witnesses who had never in tħĦeir 
life seen a hundred rupees together were 
easily tempted by the offer of ten times 
the sum. They agreed to do as they were 
asked ; and they were paid five hundred 

rupees each in advance. ” 
| The day fixed for Gobindalal’s trial 
soon came. The prisoner was in the dock. 
The witness first named was called up. He 
took his stand in the witness box and was 
sworn. „ was then examined by the 
Government pleader who questioned him, 
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saying, “Do you know Gobindalal Roy 
alias Chunilal Dutt ?” i 

“No; Lam sure I do not know any one 
of that name,” he said. 

“But you have seen him when he was 
living at the Prosadpur factory house ?” 

“Never.” 

“Were 
Rohini ?” 

“Rohini ?” 

“I mean the girl who was murdered, 
and who lived at the Prosadpur factory 
house,” 

“I never knew her.” 

“How did Rohini die ?” 

“The rumour is that shè committed 
suicide,” 

“Don’t you know anything about the 
murder ?” 

“None at all.” 

The Government pleader then read out 
the evidence given by the witness in the 
magistrate’s court, and said, “Did you not 
say these words before the magistrate ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Why did you make such deposition as 
that if you do not know anything about 
the murder ?” 

The witness here made a show of crying. 
“Richel Khan compelled me by thrashing,” 
he said, “to give false evidence before the 
magistrate. He threatened to ruin me if 
I refased to say what he wanted me to 
say.” 

And he bared his back and exposed to 
view some black marks, which he had got 
from a recent fight with his brother, as the 
marks of Fichel Khan’s beating. 

The Government pleader looked some- 
what disappointed. He ordered the 
next witness to be called up. 

After he had been sworn he was exa- 
mined. And he answered exactly after the 
manner of the first. He had got up a sore 
in his back, which he showed as the result 
of the cruel treatment to which he had 
been subjected. 

The last witness called only echoed the 
words of the two who had been examined 
before him. He said that had it not been 
for his great dread of the inspector who 
swore he would do him material harm if 
he durst refuse to say what he would have 


you ever acquainted with 


ehim say nothing could have induced him 


to perjure himself. 

The judge,for want of evidence, ordered 
the prisoner to be discharged. And as he 
was greatly displeased with Fichel Khan 
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he ordered the magistrate to inquire 
strictly about the conduct of the inspector 
in connection with the case. á 

During his trial Gobindalal was won- 


dering what could make the witnesses 
say what was quite, conflicting with what 


they had said before the magistrate ; but 
when he happened to cast his eyes on 
Madhabinath ke understood the whole 
affair, After his discharge he was once 
more taken to the jail where he had to 
await the order for his release. As he was 


about to be removed Madhabinath went 
up and whisperingly told him in his ear 
where he was putting up, and to see him 
without fail after being let off from jail. 
But after lusrelease Gobindalal never saw 
him. And Madhabinath, after waiting, 
tor him a few days, was at length obliged 
to return to his daughter to Haridragra 


(To be continued) ; 
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THE RISE OF SHAHJI BHONSLA 


(A corrective of the legendary history curreat among the Marathas), 


True Chronology, 


A.D. 
1594. Shabji born. 
1600. Abmadnagar captured and Bahadur Nizam 


Shah imprisoned by Akbar. 


1601. Burhan Nizam Shah set upby the nobles 


as king at Parenda. Becomes puppet of 
Malik Ambar about 1609, 


1604. Shahji married to Jija Bat. 


þe- 


` 


? 1609, Malik Ambar recovers Ahmadnagar ; loses 
it in 1617, 

1623. Shambhuji born. 

1626, 14 May. Malik Ambar dies; Fath Khan suc- 

ceeds as wazir. 
j 22 Sep. Ibrahim Adil Shah dies; Muhammad 
Adil Shah succeeds. 
1627. Shivaji born. 
» 29 Oct. Jahangir dies. 
1628. Shahji raids Mughal Khandesh unsuccessfully, 
? April 1630, Nizam Shah imprisons Fath Khan; 
Hamid Khan becomes wazir, 

? June ,,- Lakhji Yadav murdered. 

? Jaly  ,, Shabji conquers Puna and Konkan. Is 
attacked by Fiijapur. 


? Dec. ,, Shabji joins Mughals. 

? Mar. 1631. Mughals besiege Parenda unsuccessfully, 

? Dec. ,, Burhan Nizam Shah releases Fath 
Khan. 


? Feb. 1682. Fath Khan murders Burhan, and 
crowns Bahadur Nizam Shah. 
? June  ,, Shahji deserts Mughals. 
? Nov. ,, Fath Khan offers submission to Shah 
Jahan Shahji joins Bijapuris. 
1638. February, Mughals besiege Daulatabad, 
Shahji attacks them, 
17 June. Daulatabad (with Bahadur Nizam 
Shah) capitulates. 
Aug. Murari weighs an elephant at Tulapur. 
? Sept. Shahji sets up Murtaza Nizam 6hah II. 
Nov. Shahji raids environs of Daulatabad and 
Bidar ; is pursued back. e 
1634, February. Shujaibesieges Parenda. Raises the 
siege in May, 


31%4—3 


34 


November, Shahji creates disturbance near 
Daulatabad. Is expelled and chased by 
Khan-t-Dauran in Jau.—Feb. 1635, 

1635. Civil war between Khawas Khan and other 

a Bijapuri pee ae P 

awas Khan murdered. 
Oct.-Nov. ? { Murari Pandit executed. 

1636. Feb.-May. Shahji attacked by Khan-i-Zaman 
and Shaista Khan. He besieges the Mughals 
in Junair city. 

May, Treaty of Peace between Shah Jahan and 
Bijapur. 

June-Oct., Final Mughal campaign against 

' Shahji, who makes surrender of Murtaza 
and forts and enters Bijaput service. 


HE rise of the Bhonsla family is closely 
connected with the dissolution of the 
Abmadnagar kingdom, within whose 

territory lay their homes, Elora, 
Chagaargunda, and*finally Poona, and to 
whose service belonged Shahyji, his father. 
in-law Lakhji Yadav, and many of their 
relatives. The declining fortunes of the 
dynasty greatly added to the value of able 
and enterprising leaders of mercénary 
bands and gave them splendid opportu- 
nities of winning wealth, power, and large 
-estates for themselves. 

In August 1600 Akbar had captured the 
capital Ahmadnagar and sent its king 
Bahadur Nizam Shah (a nephew of the 
famous Chand Bibi) to a State-prison. 
But the entire kingdom was far from being 
econquered or even nominally occupied. 
That task required 36 years more. Soon 
after the fall of the ¢apital, the Nizam 
Shahi nobles retired to the provinces, to 
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which the Mughals were not yet strong 
enough to-penetrate, and one of them set 
up Burhan Nizam Shah (called Murtaza II 
by Firistah, ii. 165) a son of Prince Shah 
Ali, as king, with Parenda in the south 
s his capital. This was done late in 1600 
r early in 1601. In a few years an 
byssinian slave, named Malik Ambar, 
st possession of this puppet king, defeat- 
his rival nobles, and made himself re- 
ent and de facto ruler of the whole 
ingdom, Greatin war and civil admini- 
stration alike, Ambar defeated the 
Mughals, recovered the fort of Ahmad- 
/ nagar (about 1609), waged successful 
wars with Bijapur, and brought nearly 
the whole of the old Nizam Shahi kingdom 
under hissway. He had three long wars 
with the Mughals in the reign of Jahangir, 
in the second of which (1617) he was 
defeated and forced to restore Ahmad- 
nagar, and after the third agreed to live 
on terms of peace with Delhi. In the 
meantime he had transferred the capital 
and the puppet king to Daulatabad. 
Lakhji Yadav was an important general 
under Malik Ambar, and Shahji first 
saw service probably as the commander 
of the small contingent of his family in 
the service of Malik Ambar. He must have 
been a petty captain during the regency of 
Malik Ambar, who died on 14 May 1626, 
when Shabji was only 31 years old, and he 
first rose to independent and high com- 
mand only under Fath Khan (the son of 
Ambar), who was evidently his first 
patron. From 1620 to 1630, Lakhji 
Yadav was on the side of the Mughals, 
and therefore Shahjicould not have fought 
as a member of his fathtr in-law’s force. 
Malik Ambar died at the ripe old™age 
ofeighty, on 14th May 1626, and was 
succeeded in the wazirship by his son Fath 
Khan, an extremely haughty, incompetent 
and blood-thirsty man. He made the 
-mistake of alienating his friends by an 
invasion of Bijapur, shortly after®the 
death of Ibrahim Adil Shah (on 22 Sep. 
1626) * and the succession of his son 
Muhammad Adil Shah, a boy, domineered 
over by his minister Khawas Khan. 
Khan-1-Jahan Lodi, the Mughal governor 
of the Deccan, was heavily bribed by Nizam 
Shah (Khafi Khan, i. 384, says, by Hamid 
Khan, the Abyssinian minister) and trea- 
cherously “gave back to him all the 


_ * B.S. gives 12 Sep. 1627 as the date, bur it is 
inconsistent with other parts of the same work. ` 
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territory that Akbar and Jahangir had 
wrested from the dynasty with so much 
loss of men and money.” Only the com- 
mandant of Ahmadnagar fort refused to 
obey the traitor’s order and loyally held 
the fort for the Mughal Emperor. 

This happened at the troubled close of 
Jahangir’s reign. On the death of that 
royal voluptuary (29 Oct. 1627), Shah 
Jahan succeeded and in a few months 
firmly seated himself onthe throne, and 
then turned to restore his authority in the 
Deccan. Nizam Shah was called upon to 
restore what Khan-i-Jahan had without 
proper authority ceded to him. 

The Nizam Shahi wazir tried to play a 
double game. He professed willingness to 
restore the disputed territory, but secretly 
igstructed his othcers to resist the 
Mughals. The result was disastrous. 
Vast Mughal armies, under able generals, 
entered the Deccan; Shah Jahan secured 
the neutrality of Bijapur by offering its 
king a slice of the Nizam Shahi territory. 
In 1628, when the Mughal viceroy of the 
Deccan advanced to take possession of the 
fort of Bir, Fath Khan treacherously sent 
Shahji and a party of siladars with 6,000 
cavalry to make a raid in East Khandesh 
and create a diversion in the rear of the 
Mughals. But an imperial officer, Dariya 
Khan Ruhela, who held a large jagir there, 
attacked the raiders, slew many of them, 
and expelled the whole party from the 
Doab of the Tapti and the Purna, (Padi. 
shahnamah, |. A. 251.) i 

The war with the Mughals went 
against Fath Khan, and all the misfor- 
tunes of the kingdom were ascribed to his 
incompetence and ill-luck. His master 
scized the odium excited by the minister’s 
administrative failure to get rid of him. 
The whole court had been alienated by 
Fath Khan’s overweening pride and 
jealous monopoly of power. Besides, Fath 
Khan’s rival, Hamid Khan (another 
Abyssinian noble) had wormed his way 
into Nizam Shah’s heart by presenting him 
with his own wife, a woman of marvellous 
craft and fascinating power. (Khafh Khan, 
i. 3843 At the instigation of Hamid Khan, 
Nizam Shah treacherously arrested Fath 
Khan and threw himinto prison at Dau- 
latabad. (Basatin—i—salatin, 276.) This 
event look place probably early in 1680. 
Hamid Khap’signalised his accession to 
the wazirship by sending an expedition 
against Bijapur, which according to the 
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the gossip of Khafi Khan (i. 385) was 
commanded by his wife. But the adven- 
ture was a failure, (B.S,274.) , 

The imprisonment of Fath Khan threw 
Nizam Shahi affairs into worse confusion 
than betore: all the other nobles took 
alarm and began to devise ‘plans for 


( Safeguarding their own lives and family 


honour. Lakhji Yadav Ray, who was 
one of the chief nobles and highest officers 
of the State, for self-preservation began 
to think of fleeing and taking gefuge with 
the Mughals. Nizam Shah got scent of the 
matter and took counsel with Ikhlas Khan 
and Hamid Khan, saying “Yadav Rao 
is old and e®perienced and knows all the 
Secrets of our State. If he joins the 
Mughals, he will cause us harm beyond 
repair.” They advised him to imprison the 
Rao. Nizam Shah ordered Farhad Khan, 


e@Matdar Khan and Moti Khan Khashala 


to arrest him. Shortly after, when Yadav 
Rao came to the Audience Hall, Nizam 


Shah after a few miviutes withdrew from. 


it. The three Khans all together fell upon 
Yadav Rao and his son Achalji and 
snatched away their swords. Yadav Rao 
and Achaljithen drew daggers from their 
belts, faced the enemy, and fought 
desperately. At last Yadav Rao was 
slain by Safdar Khan, and Achalji, and 
some of their comrades also fell in the 
Struggle. Lakhji’s brother Bithoji (or 
Nathuji), who had dismounted at the 


ecistern of Qutlugh Khan, immediately 


om! 


` Sindbkhed near Jalna. 
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after the affair fled to the Mughals. 
Lakhji’s son-in-law Shahji, who was then 
stationed near Parenda, on hearing the 
news, hastened towards Sangamner, and 
thence reached Puna, plundering on the 
way. (Basatin-i-salatin, 276-277.) 

The Mughal official history briefly tells 
us that Lakbji Yadav Rao had at first 
been a high mansabdar of the Empire, 
having deserted Malik Ambar for the 
Mughal service in 1620, and received for 
himself and his kinsfolk a total mansab of 
24,000 cavalry, and had next (about April 
1630) gone over to Nizam Shah, who 
during an audience at Daulatabad murder- 
ed him with his two sons, Achl& and 
Raghu, and his son’s son, Baswant 
(Bishwanath ?) Rao. But his brother Jagdev 
and his son Bahadurji fled to their home 


heroic wife Girija (Bai), who, on hearing 
of her husband’s death, did not lose time 
in shedding womanly tears, but quickly 


tee o 


And $o also did his® 
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gathered together her property and the 
remnant of her family, and with great skill 
and daring made her way to safety. (Pad. 
1. 308-310; K. K. 1. 427; (M. U. i. 520.) 

From Sindhkhed they sent petitions 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan, who received 
them into his protection and favour. 
Lakhji’s brother, son, and grandson were 
given mansabs in the Mughal army, with 
jagirs, (July 1360.) The murder must 
have taken place early in June. (M. U. i- 
521-523.) 

We now turn to the history of Shabji. 
Ketiring to Puna (June 1680) he raised a 
great disturbance, plundered and took 
forcible possession of the Nizam Shahi 
country around and some Adil Shahi 
territory in the neighbourhood. Khawas 
Khan, the wazir of Byapur, on hearing 
of these disorders and acts of usurpation, 
sent Murari (Pandit) from Bijapur with 
a large army to chastise and extirpate 
him. When Sbahji found danger threaten- 
ing him from all “sides, he made friends 
with Srinivas Rao, the sar-nayak and 
governor of Junair, and took refuge with 
him. Murari burnt and plundered Puna, 
Indapur, and other villages and abodes of 
Shahji, totally desolated them, and found- 
ed a fort named Daulat Mangal on the 
hill of Bhilsar 32 miles from Puna, posting 
Raya (? Rama) Rao with 2000 troopers 
there. He then detached Chandra Rao, 
Dalve and other captains of his army with 
their own contingents to conquer Tal 
Konkan, sending them towards Dabul, 
and himself returning to Bijapur. (B. S. 
277.) 

As Shahji was now living under the 
pro@ction of Srinivas Raoin Junair, and 
had no strong place of his own for a 
home, he builta new fort, named Shah. 
garh, on Bhimgarb, which was _ lying 
ruined and deserted for a long time past. 
Making it his stronghold, he assembled 
five or six thousand troopers and set tc 
conquering the country and forts in the 
neighbourhood; he brought within his 
grasp all the Balaghat (upland) country 
from Junair and Sangamner to Ahmad. 
nagar and Daulatabad, and attained tc 
great power. (Ibid, 278.) | 

°” Baji Dalve and others whom Murar: 
had sent from his encampment to conquer 
Tal-Konkan, entered the country by way 
of Dabul and seized Mahad, Ghodegaon. 
Nizampur, and some other productive 
places on that side, (now in the Kolabg 


bso 


istrict), Siddi Marjan Inayetullah Khan, 
the Nizam Shahi Subahdar of Talkonkan, 
issued from Chaul and opposed them. He 
was slain, his army defeated, and the Adil 
Shahis got possession of the whole country 
including the rich port of Chaul. War 
continued—fresh Nizam Shahi army arrives 
—Baji Daive slain near Kolar—Nizam 
Shahis finally victorious, but their general, 
Siddi Saba, appropriates the conquests to 
himself! Atthis time many nobles urged 
Nizam Shah to restore Fath Khan to the 
wazirship and thus strengthen his govern- 
ment, as the dreaded Mughal enemy was 
only waiting foran opportunity to crush 
him and his State was in utter confusion, 
He agreed, released Fath Khan from prison 
and made him wazir again, saying “Guard 
my life and kingdom like your great 
father.” (About December 1631.) The 
change was followed by a reform of the 
administration for a time, and people 
hoped for the best. But a few days after- 
wards, Burhan Nizam Shah was seized 
with insanity. Fath Khan brought him 
out of the palace to his own house (former- 
ly the mansion of Salabat Khan) for treat- 
ment. But the king died in two months, 
and Fath Khan was universally suspected 
of having poisoned him. (B.S. 278-280, 
236; Pad. I.A. 442.) This happened about 
‘February 1632. 
_ Before this, Shahji has petitioned the 
Emperor for permission to. enter his 
: service. On receiving a favourable reply, 
he came over to the Mughal viceroy’s 
camp (November or December 1630), 
with 2000 cavalry, and was created 
a Commander of 5000 with two lakhs 
of Rupees as his bounfy; his brother 
Minajt became a 3-hazari and his son 
Shambhuji a 2-hazari. (Pad. I.A. 327-828.) 
After a short time he was deputed by the 
Mughal viceroy from Talangi (near Paren- 
da) to occupy the déstricts of Junair .and 
Sangammner, (which had been given to him 
as jagir), and Bezapur (Ibid, 331, 35%.) 
A little later he Was ordered to stay at 
Nasik, which wasin the jagir of Khwa- 
jah Abul Hassan, a Mughal officer. (Ibid, 
367.) About May 1362, the mahals of 
Fath Khan’s jagir which had been granted 
to Shahji, were transferred to Fath Khah 
by order of the Emperor, and Shahji at 
orice left the Mughals. (4.57.) 
With the murder df Burhan Nizam Shah 
vegan the last stage of the fall of the once 
lorious Abhmadnagar kingdom. Fath 
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Khan set up a puppet on the throne, 
Husain IJ, the son of the murdered king, 
a boy of seven only. (B.S. 286.) At once 
the provincial governors and command- 
ants of forts refused obedience to the king- 
maker and his crowned prisoner. Shahji 
seized this opportunity of making himself 
great by imitating the example of Fath ` 
Khan. He deserted the Mughal service 
(about June 1632), seized the districts of 
Nasik, Trimbak, Sangamner, and Junair, as 
well as parts of Northern Konkan. (Pad. 
LA. 442 ; B.S. 292.) 

The Nizam Shahi giladar of Galna (in 
W. Khandesh) rebelled against Fath 
Khan’s government and neg8tiated with 
Shahji for the sale of the fort to him. But 
the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan heard of 
the matter, and by heavily bribing the 
quadar induced him to sell the fort to the 
imperialists instead. It was delivered to% 
them on 7th Oct. 1632, after Shahji’s 
agents had been sent back in disappoint- 
ment. (Pad. I.A. 443.) 

We shall here conclude the story of the 
death agony of the Nizam Shahi raonar- 
chy. The Mughals had got possession of 
most of its strong places—Bir in 1628, 
Dharur on 17th June 1631, Galna on 7th 
Oct. 1632. But their military career had 
been chequered. A Mughal advance under 
Asaf Khan against Bijapurin Dec. 1631-June 
1632 had ended in failure, retreat, and a 
patched up peace. Their siege of Parenda, 
under Azam Khan, was unsuccessful; the 
Bijapuris sent a contingent under Murari 
Pandit to assist the garrison, the fort 
was provisioned, and Azam Khan, finding 
that no fodder was available for 40 miles 
round the fort, abandoned the siege and 
retired to Dharur (about March, 1631.) 
A terrible famine desolated the Deccan 
throughout 1631 and 1632, causing in- 
describable suffering and loss of life. (Pad. 
I. A. 342-364, 410-’17 ; B. S, 287.) 

. Fath Khan, after the murder of 
Burhan Nizam Shah (about Feb. 1632) 
was tniversally detested by all parties in 


-the Deccan, and saw that the only means 


of saving himself was to seek the Mughal 
protection. For this he petitioned Shah 
Jahan (about the middle of 1682.) The 
Emperor took him under his wing, and 
restored to him that portion of his old 
jagir which Bad been bestowed on Shabji 
during the Maratha’s temporary submis- 
sion to the Mughals. (Ibid, 497.) Shahji 
at once went over to Bijapur, and 
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Adil Shah sentan army to aid the Maratha 
chief in wresting Daulatabad from Fath 
Khan’s hands. Fath Khan wrete to the 
Mughal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan Maha- 
bat Khan, ‘“Shahji iscoming against me; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold out fora day. Come quickly 
Vand take it and save me: I shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out forit (on 1 January 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Fath Khan had repented 
of his offer to the Mughals, made terms 
with the Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Randaula, 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
«ilies barred the path of the Mughals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga- 
bad, and the Adil Shahis introduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of fun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbouring district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con- 
spicuous part on many occasions. Khan- 
i-zaman, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizampur (February). 
(Pad. I. A. 496-520; B. S. 287-289.) 
But the latter and other Bijapuri officers 
continued to hover round the Mughal 
smp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to them. Khan-i-Khanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
March and after severe struggles invested 
the fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
despairing appeal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
yield the fort to him. Adil Shah sent 
a large army and vast quantities of pro- 
visions and other needments to the fort 


under Murari Pandit; about May. (Pad. ° 


I. A. 496-520, B. S. 287-289.) 

But the Muslim nobles of Bijapur were 
jealous of Murari, whose overweening 
pride and power were solely due to the 
tavour of the dictatorial wazir Khawas 
Khan. They all decided not to fight or 
exert themselves so long as Mutari was 
there, because in the event of their gaining 
success all the credit of the victory would 
goto Murari. The Brahman general also 
very unwisely refused to delivér, the grain 
he had brought for the besieged. When 
Fath Khan in the extremity of starvation 
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begged him to send the provisions in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Fath Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mughals, and at last on 17th June 1633 
surrendered the impregnable | fort of 
Daulatabad with allits treasure and war 
material to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of the Nizam Shahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days inthe 
State-prison there. (B. S. 290-291; Pad. 
I. A. 528-540.) 

The Adil Shahi troops now left the 
environs of' Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master’s 
eyes. Murari was severely censured by 
Khawas Khan, as the blame for this 
miserable result was laid entirely on him. 


- (B. S. 293.) 


The Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for 
themselves : Srinivas Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Ambar at Jinjera-Rajapuri, Siddi Raihan 
at Sholapur. (B. S. 294.) Shahji Bhonsla 
retired from the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1633), and seized all the 
Nizam Shahi dominion from Puna and 
Chakan to Balaghat and the environs of 
Junair, Anmadnagar, Sangamner, Trimbak, 
and Nasik, and collected a force of seven 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which he 
plundered all sides. The new Mughal 
commandant of Daulatabad, Iradat Khan, 
wrote to Shahji through Maloji Bhonsla 
to join the Emperor’s side, promising him 
very high mansabs for himself and his sons 
and the granting of every one of his 
defiands. He knew that if Shahji could be 
enlisted in theimperial service and the Nizam 
Shahi territory could be occupied by the 
Mughals through Shahji’s help, it would 
greatly enhance his own credit with. the 
Emperor. But Shahji “who was one of the 
cleverest, most farsighted and most ambi- 
tious*%f men,” intrigued with Khawas Khan 
through Murari, saying, ‘‘What does it 
matter if out of the 84 forts of Nizam Shah 
the one fort of Daulatabad has heen lost ? 
[Other strongholds] like Junair still re- 
maig. If you help me I can uplift the 
Nizam Shahi banner again with all my 
gnergy.”’ This was also the desire of 
Khawas Khan and all tke other Adil Shahi 
nobles (except Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas.) The policy was adopted; 
Khawas Khan sent a large army under 
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Adil Shah sentan army to aid the Maratha 
chief in wresting Daulatabad from Fath 
Khan’s hands. Fath Khan wrete to the 
Mughal viceroy, Khan-i-Khanan Maha- 
bat Khan, “Shahji is coming against me; 
there is no provision in the fort and it 
cannot hold out fora day. Come quickly 
Yand take it and save me: I shall become 
a servant of the Emperor.” Mahabat 
sent an advanced force by rapid marches, 
and himself set out forit (on 1 January 
1633) with 40,000 troops. Meantime 
the treacherous Fath Khan had repented 
of his offer to the Mughals, made terms 
with the Bijapuris. Muhammad Adil 
Shah decided to aid Nizam Shah in his 
last hours against the common enemy, 
the insatiably ambitious Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent a vast army under Randaula, 
Khan to reinforce the Nizam Shahis. The 
Jéilies barred the path of the Mughals 
near the village of Khirki (now Auranga- 
bad, and the Adil Shahis introduced into 
the fort 3 lakhs of hun and provisions. 
Fighting took place round Daulatabad 
and in the neighbouring district for five 
months, and in it Shahji, acting as a 
lieutenant of the Bijapuris, took a con- 
spicuous part on many occasions. Khan- 
i-zaman, the son of Mahabat, drove 
Shahji away from Nizampur (February). 
(Pad. I. A. 496-520; B. S. 287-289.) 
But the latter and other Bijapuri officers 
continued to hover round the Mughal 
samp and cause constant harassment and 
loss to them. Khan-i-Khanan Mahabat 
Khan himself arrived on the scene on 1 
March and after severe struggles invested 
the fort closely. Fath Khan made a 
despairing appeal to Adil Shah to send 
him food and reinforcements, promising to 
yield the fort to him. Adil Shah sent 
alargearmy and vast quantities of pro- 
visions and other needments to the fort 


under Murari Pandit; about May. (Pad. ' 


I. A. 496-520, B. S. 287-289.) 
But the Muslim nobles of Byapur were 
jealous of Murari, whose overweening 
pride and power were solely due to the 
favour of the dictatorial wazir Khawas 
Khan, They all decided not to fight or 
exert themselves so long as Mutari was 
there, because in the event of their gaining 
success all the credit of the victory would 
goto Murari. The Brahman general also 
very unwisely refused to delivér,the grain 
he had brought for the besieged. When 
Fath Khan in the extremity of starvation 
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begged him to send the provisions in, 
Murari replied by calling upon him to 
cede the fort to him first. Fath Khan had 
no help but to make terms with the 
Mughals, and at last on 17th June 1633 
surrendered the impregnable fort of 
Daulatabad with allits treasure and war 
material, to Mahabat Khan. Husain, the 
last of the Nizam Shahi kings, thus fell 
into the hands of the Mughals and was 
sent to Gwalior to end his days in the 
State-prison there. (B. S. 290-291; Pad. 
I. A. 528-540.) 

The Adil Shahi troops now left the 
environs of' Daulatabad, covered with 
failure and humiliated in their master’s 
eyes. Murari was severely censured by 
Khawas Khan, as the blame for this 
miserable result was laid entirely on him. 


(B. S. 298.) 


The Nizam Shahi dynasty was now 
extinguished. Its local officers set up for 
themselves : Srinivag Rao at Junair, Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan in Talkonkan, Siddi 
Ambar at Jinjera-Rajapuri, Siddi Raihan 
at Sholapur. (B. S. 294.) Shahji Bhonsla 
retired from the walls of Daulatabad to 
Bhimgarh (July 1633), and seized all the 
Nizam Shahi dominion from Puna and 
Chakan to Balaghat and the environs of 
Junair, Anmadnagar, Sangamner, Trimbak, 
and Nasik, and collected a force of seven 
or eight thousand cavalry, with which he 
plundered all sides. The new Mughal 
commandant of Daulatabad, Iradat Khan, 
wrote to Shahji through Maloji Bhonsla 
to join the Emperor’s side, promising him 
very high mansabs for himself and his sons 
and the granting of every one of his 
deflands. He knew that if Shahji could be 
enlisted in theimperial service and the Nizam 
Shahi territory could be occupied by the 
Mughals through Shahji’s help, it would 
greatly enhance his own credit with. the 
Emperor. But Shahji “who was one of the 
cleverest, most farsighted and most ambi- 
tious*of men,” intrigued with Khawas Khan 
through Murari, saying, “What does it 
matter if out of the 84 forts of Nizam Shah 
the one fort of Daulatabad has been lost ? 
[Other strongholds] like Junair still re- 
maig. If you help me I can uplift the 
Nizam Shahi banner again with all my 
guergy.” This was also the desire of 
Khawas Khan and all the other Adil Shahi 
nobles (except Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas.) The policy was adopted; 
Khawas Khan sent a large army under f 
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Murari Pandit to assist Shahji. The 
Maratha chief took out of fort Judhan, on 
the top of the Ghats, some 30 miles west 
of Junair [or fort Anjrai, acc. to Pad. I.B. 
36] a Nizam Shahi prince named Murtaza, 
aged 10 or 11 years, who had been kept 
there as a state-prisoner, and crowned him 
at Shahgarh (formerly Bhimgarh) with 
the assistance of Murari, about September, 
1633, (B.S. 296-297. But the Mughal 
official history suggests that this puppet 
was set up as king about July 1632, which 
Icannot accept, Pad. I.A. 442.) 

_ Inthe name of Murtaza Nizam Shah IL, 
Shahji carried on the government for three 
‘years, seized districts and forts, and levied 
troops. He and Murari wrote to Siddi 
Saba Saif Khan, who had got possession 
of Tal-Konkan and was residing at Kalian, 
to come and pay his respects to the new 
king, and co-operate with Shahji. The 
Siddi declined and decided to live at the 
court of Bijapur, ceding the whole of Tal- 
Konkan to Shahji,—so that the whole of 
Tal-Konkan from Mahad to the frontier of 
Jawar, with the exception of the forts, fell 
into Shabyji’s hands. Murari left Shahji as 
regent and virtual ruler of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah, with a contingent of 5 or 6 thou- 
sand Byapuri troops under Ambar Khan 
for his assistance, and himself returned to 
Byapur. Onthe way he halted at Pabal, 
near the point of junction of the Bhima 
and Indrani, (now called Tulapur, north of 
Poona) for a holy bath and tula (weighing 
one’s self against gold &c., to be given 
away in charity). Shabji, who hated Saif 
Khan for his refusal to co-operate with 
him, attacked him while he was coming 
to Murari with his 2000 cavalry with 
a view.to accompany him to Bijapur. 
{Shahji’s plea was that Saif Khan had 
seized the Nizam Shahi elephants in fort 
Khuj.] A bloody battle was fought bet- 
ween the two near Khed, 12 miles due west 
of Pabal, and Karus; many were slain 
ind wounded on both sides ; Siddi An?bar 
Atish Khani, the commander of Saif Khan, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by 
Shahji’s men, while the Khan himself was 
invested at Khed for two days. Murari 
relieved him and took him to Bijapurein 
safety. (B. S. 297.) 


After this Shahji proposed a marriage, 


between his eldest.son Shambhuji and the 
daughter cf Srinivas Rao, the governor of 
Junair, treacherously imprisoned the Rao, 
and thus made himself master of the forts 
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of Junair, Judhan, Sunda (?), Bhor, Paras- 
garh (?), Harsgarh (7), Mahuli and 
Khuj (?).« 

He next removed the puppet king 
Murtaza from Bhimgarh to Junair, and 
lived there himself in great wealth (seized 
from the property of Srinivas Rao and 
other rich men of the place). Some twelve! 
thousand of the dispersed old troops of 
the Nizam Shahi kingdom now gathered 
under him. Mahabat Khan found that 
the capture of Husain Nizam Shah III and 
his capital had not finished the business, 
but Shahji had revived the trouble. So 
war was declared against Shabji and Adil 
Shah. A large Mughal army was sent 
under Prince Shuja to besiege Parenda 
(24 Feb. 16384), which Adil Shah had 
gained by paying its Nizam Shahi qiladar 
three lakhs of Hun. But Murari brought 
relief to the fort, and the siege was abarn™\ 
doned by the Mughals in May. (B.S. 298; 
Pad. I. B. 36—45.) 

Meantime, that is late in 1633, Shahji 
having assembled his troops near Ahmad- 
nagar, had been looting the environs of 
Daulatabad and Bidar, and closing the 
roads to grain-dealers and other way- 
farers. A Mughal detachment was there- 
fore sent to ravage Chamargunda, the 
home of the Bhonslas and then take 
post at Sangamner, about December 1633 
or the next month. (Pad I. B. 36.) The 
Mughal failure was due to quarrels among 


their generals. _ 
Next, Shahji seized the opportunity 
of the death of Mahabat Khan, the 


viceroy of the Decean (26 Oct., 1634) 
to lay hands on the villages near 
Daulatabad and collect the revenue. 
But as soon as Khan-i-Dauran, the new 
acting viceroy, arrived near the scene of 
the disturbances, (middle of January, 
1635), Shahji and other troublers of the 
public peace, at the news of it, fled away 
from the neighbourhood of Daulatabad 
towards Ramduda. Khan-1-Dauran him- 
self arrived at Ramduda on 28th January, 
and then pursued the enemy throughg 
Shiwgaon, Amarapur, and the pass of 
Muhri. Meantime, the fugitive Shabhyji had 
sent his haggage by the pass of Manikduda 
towards Junair, but it was intercepted by 
the Mughals, its guards were defeated and 
dispersed with slaughter. On this occasion 
the Mughals* took all the property of 
Shalji’s camp, 8000 oxen loaded with 
grain, some other oxen carrying arms and 
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rockets, and about 3000 men as prisoners. 
The victorious Khan-i-Dauran returned 
to Ahmadnagar. ( February.) (Pad. I. B. 
68-69.) 

Next year, Shah Jahan himself arrived at 
Daulatabad (21 Feb. 1636), and launched 
. a vast force of 50,000 troopers, to overawe 
= Golkonda, invade Bijapur (if necessary) and 

crush Shahji. One division of the army, 
under Khan-i-Zaman, was to ravage the 
home of Shahjiat Chamargunda and then 
wrest the Konkan from him. Another, 
8000 strong, commanded by Shaista 
Khan, wasto conquer Junair fort, San- 
gamner, Nasik, and Trimbak. (Pad. I.B. 
185-137.) ° 
The division under Khan-i-Zaman 
carried ona successful campaign against 
Shabji during March, chasing him through 
Paragaon to Lauhgarh, in the parganah 
of Puna, then belonging to Adil Shah, and 
situated across the Bhima. Shah Jahan’s 
orders having been not to pursue Shahji 
if he entered Bijapur territory, the Khan 
stopped there. One of his officers captured 
the walled village of Chamargunda. At 
this time Khan-1-Zaman was recalled to 
join the invasion of Bijapur (160-162), 
Shaista Khan arrived at Sangamner on 
8 March 1636, and wrested the parganahs 
of the country from the hands of Shabji’s 
son and other owners, expelling the enemy 
from the district. Leaving Shaikh Farid 
as thanahdar there, he went in pursuit of 
“the enemy to Nasik. The Marathas fled 
from Nasik to the Konkan. Shaista Khan 
detached 1500 men to occupy the Junair 
region and punish the enemy. At this 
time an imperial order recalled the general 
to the defence of Ahmadnagar. A detach- 
ment from his army had taken the town 
of Junair from Shahji’s servants, and an- 
other had gone towards Mahuli where 
the enemy was reported to be present, 
At this time Shahji’s son [Shambhu?] 
joined him near Chamargunda, and then 
with a party as escort set off for the fort 
of Junair, where his family was living. 
When [Shambhu ] arrived near Junair, the 
Mughals sallied forth from the city and 
attacked him, many being slain of both 
sides. Immediately after hearing the news, 
Shaista Khan sent 700 men from his side 
to reinforce the Mughals at Junair. These 
men cut their way through the Marathas 
who barred their path, enteretl Junair (city) 
and strengthened its defence. In fact, the 
Mughal force in Junair 
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and driven to sore straits by shortness 
of provisions and fodder. Shaista Khan 
at once hastened to Junair, beat and 
chased the enemy back to the bank of the 
Bhima river. Bagar Khan was recalled 
from the Konkan to the defence of the 
city of Junair, and Shaista Khan set out 
to meet the Emperor at Daulatabad, 
21 May. (Pad. I. B., 148-151.) 

The campaign against Shahji was thus 
brought to a premature close, because 
Bijapur had defied the Emperor and the 
main Mughal forces had to be diverted 
against that kingdom. However, in May 
next Bijapur made peace with the 
Emperor, one of the terms being that 
Shabji was not to be admitted to office 
under Bijapur unless he ceded to Shah 
Jahan the forts of Junair, Trimbak and 
some others still in his hands. (My History 
of Aurangzib, I. 40.) 

The Emperor was now free to turn 
his forces against Shahji. The campaign 
was reopened in Jifly and proved a com- 
plete success, as I have described in detail 
in my History of Aurangzib, Vol. I. pp. 
46-48. Shahji capitulated in fort Mahuli 
(which he had some eight months before 
secured from its giladar Minaji Bhonsla); 
he entered Bijapur service, gave up to 
the Mughals the shadowy king Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, together with Junair and six 
other forts still held by his men. (Pad, 
I. B. 22€-230,) 
= From the above facts of Shahjji’s 
early history it will be clear that he 
received a crushing blow to his fortunes 
in the fall of his patron Fath Khan 
and the murder of his father-in-law 
Ləkhji Yadav Rao about June, 1630, 
and that though he afterwards asserted 
himself in the Puna-Nasik regfon, it 
was only as a petty plunderer, and his 
rise to powér and prestige, as a king-maker 
and wielder of the legal authority of the 
Nizam Shahi State, was due entirely’ to 
theesupport of Khawas Khan and the 
resources of the Bijapuri*kingdom. Murari 
Pandit, the favourite and right-hand-man 
of that Bijapuri wazir, played a most 
important part inthe early life of Shahji, 
Hg had first met Shahji as an enemy 
(Aug. 1630), but soon came to cherish a 
personal affection for the young Maratha 
chief and a high opinion of his ability and 
intelligence. The story of Shahji having 
taught Murari (August 1633) how to 
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history of the rise and fall of Khawas 
Khan (and of Murari with him) is there- 
fore an inseparable part of the life-story 
of Shahji. 

Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah had a favourite 
slave of the Maratha race named Daulat- 
yar (created Daulat Khan and com- 
mandant of the capital), whom he in- 
structed, just before his death to place the 
crown on the head of his second son, 
Muhammad Adil Shah. Daulat accom- 
plished this change of succession (22 Sep. 
1626), blinded the eldest Prince, Darvish, 
and confined his son Ismail in fort Udgir, 
(B. S. 272; Pad. Il. B. 219). Thereafter 
Daulat Khan, now entitled Khawas Khan, 
ruled Bijapur as regent and virtual king. 
His policy (like that of his old master) 
was to prop'up the Nizam Shahi kingdom 
asthe only barrier between, the dreaded 
Mughals and themselves. For this reason 
Adil Shah and his wazir forgave a 
thousand acts ofingratitude and wanton 
aggression on the part ‘of Nizam Shah and 
helped him with men, money and provi- 
sions every time he was attacked by the 
Mughals. Mustafa Khan, the rival of 
Khawas, was the only noble of Bijapur 
who advocated a policy of alliance with 
the Mughals for dividing the heritage 
of Nizam Shah. (B. S. 281-283.) At last, 
after seven years of virtual dictatorship, 
Khawas Khan provoked a civil war in the 
State by his haughtiness, greed of power 
and incapacity. He suddenly imprisoned 
his rival Mustafa Khan in Belgaum. All 
the other nobles who were smarting under 
the ill-treatment of Khawas and his 
creature Murari, were instigated by the 
king to overthrow hins. They wrote p 
Khawas to dismiss Murari, who was 
universally unpopular. Khawas refused. 
Immediately a civil war broke out. 
Khawas intrigued with Shah’ Jahan for 
help, sending his envoy Shaikh Muhiuddin 
Dabir to Agra. His enemies gathered to- 
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gether at Gulbarga under Randaula Khan, 
who was soon joined by Raihan from 
Sholapur. The main army of Khawas 
was sent'under Murari to suppress Raghu 
Pandit, but after attacking Raghu at 
Dewalgaon it was routed, and Murari 
took refuge with the Naikwar of Dharwar. 
Adil Shah instructed his petition-bearer, 
an Abyssinian named Siddi Raihan (not 
Malik Raihan, the governor of Sholapur), 
to put an end to Khawas. When the 
hated minister was coming out of the 
court, the conspirators fell on him and 
stabbed-him (late in 1635). The wounded 
man made his way home, but his doors 
were broken open and his thead cut off, 
Mustafa Khan was now released and 
restored to the premiership. [He had 
been the titular wazir even during 
Khawas’s usurpation of power. ] (B. S. 
299-302.) Fe 

Murari lost all his power after thedeath 
of his patron. He was arrested by the 
local officer of Halihal, and sent to court 
in chains. There he opened his mouth in 
foul abuse of the Sultan, who ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, the prisoner to be 
paraded in a cart through the city, and 
then his joints to be hacked off one after 
another. This happened one month after 
the murder of Khawas Khan. (B. S. 302.) 

The history of Shahji after he had 
entered Bijapur service and the part he 
played in the conquest of the Karnatak 
for his master (from 1646 onwards), area 
better known and will not be treated here. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


[Query. Murari’s father was named 
Jagdev, and his son was most probably 
the Venkatadri who about 1678—80 took 
an important part in Bijapur affairs as the 
right-hand man of the regent Siddi 
Masaud. Does the family still survive 
anywhere in the South Maratha country ? 
—J.5.] | 
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SONG OF THE ARYAN SETTLERS 


Plains of the Panjab ! blue as the sea, 
Land of the Five Rivers ! turn we to thee ; 


Leave we Himalaya, Home of the Snow ; 
Indus hath called us ; gladly we go. 


Plains of the Panjab ! shimmer and shine, 


Silently roll those blue billows of thine ; 
Silently break ’neath thy mountains, sun-kissed, 


In foam of the white cloud, in spray’of the mist. 


Plains of the Panjab! Silver and gold 


Wander and wind thy Five Rivers of old ; 
Threads for the broiderer laid on the gown ; 
Five Milky Ways in a heaven dropt down. 


Plains of the Panjab ! 


High is the rim 


Of the cup that enfolds thee ; distant and uim 


Lie thy five waterways. 


We are afire 


To slake in their bounty our thirst of desire. ° ` 


Plains of the Panjab ! blue as the sea, 
Land of the Five Rivers! turn we to thee ; 


Leave we Himalaya, Home of the snow ; 


Indus hath called us, gladly we go. 


Palwal, Panjab. 


M. YOUNG. 


ECONOMICS OF BRITISH INDIA% 


E welcome this new edition of Mr. Sarkar’s 
well-known work. In this edition the book 
has been enlarged, largely re-written, and 

brought up to date. A short but illuminating chapter 
on the economic effects of the war upon India at the 
end ofthe book will be found useful. The Preface, 
which used to be such a noticeable feature of the earlier 
editions has been omitted, but the general get-up of 
, the book has been much improved. It speaks well 
-of the publishers that in spite of. these improve- 
ments and the exorbitant rise in the price of paper 
and printing materials the price of the book &as not 
been enhanced. 

The.work is based almost entirely on the syllabus 
prescribed for the Third Paper of B. A. Economics 
in the Calcutta University. It is mainly intende 
to help the University undergraduates to pass the 
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B. A. degree examination in Economics, and it 
would not be fair tojudgeit by any other standard 
than its utility to students, which is incontestable. 
But Mr. Sarkar frequently makes use of his own 
powers of observation and analysis, and this raises 
the book far above the level of an ordinary cram- 
bogk. To the general reader, the main value of the 
book (apart from its value asa compendium of much 
valuable and trustworthy information) lies in the 
fact that init are embodied Mr. Sarkar’s views on 
some of the widely-discussed politico-economic 
questions of the day, such as the nature of the Indian 
laud revenue, Protection, Home Charges, gold 
cuprency, etc. Mr. Sarkar has the courage of his 
convictions and is an extremely able exponent of his 
views. The reader will not feel inclined to with- 
hold admiration from him for the masterly way in 
which he supports his ownepositions, though he may 
not see eye to eye with him in everything. This 
also makes it very difficult to argue against him.) 
We shall now proceed to examine his views on thes 
subjects in some detail, 


a 


i ; 
` Mr. Sarkar considers the discussion regarding 
the nature of the Indian land revenue merely a ‘“'pro- 
fitless war of words.’ He quotes with approval 
the view of Campbeli—which seems to be also his 
own view so far as it can be traced through the 
mass of divergent opinions cited—that the distinc- 
tion between a tax and arent is merely a matter of 
amount; ifthe land revenue assessment is so high 
as to absorb the whole of the economic rent, then it 
is a rent, otherwise it is a tax (p. 354), This is 
merely shirking the real point at issue and can 
ardly be called a scientific explanation of the pheno- 
renon, The Indian land revenue may not. satisfy 
all the canons of taxation, and it may not, in prac- 
tice, conform to all the requirements of the theory of 
rent. But it is hardly accurate to call it both a 
rentanda tax—for the distinction between the two 
is not one of degree but of kind. An assessment 
may be a rent though it does not “absorb the whole 
of the economic rent.” In fact, it is only in countries 
where there is no friction to free competition in land— 
and such countries are rare—that the payment 
demanded for the use of land equals the economic 
rent. In the same way, an assessment may be a 
tax, ifa heavy one, though it takes away the whole 
of the surplus profits. Ofcourse we may get rid of 
the difficulty by saying, with Bastable, that the 
Indian land revenue belongs to neither class but 
jresembles the dues of a feudal ford. But apart from 
-the fact that such a medieval conception of the 
Indian land revenue is not likely to meet with the 
approval of either the Government or the people, it 
is not strictly in harmony with the actual facts, as 
we know that feudal dues were more often levied in 
services of various kinds than in money or the pro- 
duce of the soil ; and when these services came to be 
commuted into money payments in the later middle 
, ages, rent emerged. 
| The discussion of the question of the Indian land 
revenue is bound up fundamentally with another 
question, viz, who is the ultimate owner of the land. 
if the question of the ownership of the soil could be 
decided, the problem would have been solved once 
for all. Rentisthe payment made to the owner of 
» the land by the person who uses it for the service 
which it renders—it is the surplus over the total 
expenses of production, Ifthe Government were the 
owner of the land in India, land revenue would be a 
rent, nò matter whether the assessment amounte@ 
to the whole (as some Indian economists say) or 
| only apart (as Government apologists say) of the 
true economic rent. If, on the other hand, the 
, people are the actual owners of the land which they 
cultivate, land revenue is a tax, it cannot be a rent, 
as a tax is an assessment levied by a Government 
upon the property of others, while a rentis a receipt 
from one’s own property. But unfortunately the 
' question of the ownership of land in India is mot 
_ capable of easy solutifn; there is no universally 
| recognised custom or tradition, and the two schools 
of Indian economic thought—one of which we may, 
for want of a better name, call the official school, 
and the other, the non-official school—generally hold 
diametrically opposite views in the matter. 

In the absence of this supreme test, we must ¢ry 
to decide the question by reference to the character 
and policy of the assessment itself. It seems to us 
that the discussion is not one of mere academic 
interest, as Dr. Banerjea*says (A Study of Indian 
Economics, Second Edition, p. 213), or “a profit- 
less war of words,” as Mr. Sarkar puts it (p. 354), 
but has great practical value, as on the true scienti- 
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fic solution of this question will depend whether the 
Indian Government can fairly and without undue 
hardship claim the whole of the economic rent as 
land revenue. If the land revenue is really a rent, 
the Government is not only entitled to the whole 
surplus produce of the soil—the deductions for the 
expenses of cultivation, including the remuneration 
of the cultivator himself, being made on a liberal, 
scale—but should take it. For the cultivator, unless 
he holds the land he cultivates in his own right, can 
lay no claim to this surplus produce, and to allow 
him to have any share of it would be to put an extra 
burden in the shape of additional taxation upon 
the shoulders of the non-agricultural classes of the 
community, for which there can be no justification. 

In our own humble opinion, tae land revenue 
should, from the point of view of economic theory, 
be regarded as a tax ratherthan as a rent, and for 
the following reasons :--The land reveaue in India has 
always (even from long before the days of the British 
occupation of the country, vide the Imperial Gazet- 
teer, Vol. IV) been looked upon as a first charge upon 
the produce of the land. Now, rent cannot bea frst 
chArge upon the produce, it is rather of the nature 
of a last charge: it isa surplus, and rent does no 
emerge unless this surplus occurs. It is, as we have 
already said, what remains over after all the other 
expenses of production (including the remuneration 
of the farmer for his own labour) have been met. If 
nothing remains over, no reut can asa rule be paid. 
But in India cultivators have always to pay the land 
revenue whether the land yields any rent or not, 
whether custom or free competition is the dominat 
feature of the locality. This shows that from the 
point of view of economic theory, the Indian land 
revenue is not of the nature ofarent which is a last 
charge upon the produce, but is a tax which is a first 
charge. 

From the universal character of the imposition it 
also follows that the land revenue becomes, as it 
were, a part of the general expenses of the cuitivation 
of land aud enters into the price of agricultural pro- 
duce (vide, Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Eco-‘ 
nomy). Now, a tax generally enters into and raises 
the price of the commodity upon which it is levied, if 
not by its full amount, at least by a part. But true 
rent can never do so. Economie rent is governed by 
the price of the agricultural produce, the price of the 
agricultural produce is not governed by rent. The 
Indian land revenue, by entering into the price of 
agricultural produce, also establishes its kinship to 
rent. Besides, the fact that the Government does not 
by its own admission, even when hard pressed for 
revenue, demand the whole of the economic rent 
as land revenue—though as already pointed out it 
would be justified in doing so and would inflict no 
hardship upon the people—but resorts to devious and 
wasteful methods of taxation to make good the deñ- 
cit, seems to indicate that the Government itself does 
not, at bottom, regard the land revenue as arent 
but as a tax upon agricultural profits or income 
which should not ordinarily exceed a certain well- 
defined maximun. 

We shall now bring this part of our review toa 
close with añ extract from Baden-Powell, by univer- 
sal recognition the greatest authority on theland 
nure systems of British India. “The British Guv- 
ernment has eVerywhere,’’. he says, ‘‘conferred or 
recognised a private right in land, and in large areas 
of the country¢-Bengal, Oudh, and the whole of 
Northern India, for example—it has expressly de- 
clared the proprietary rights of the landlord and the 
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village owners. It is, then, impossible to say broad- 
ly that the state takes a rent from the landholders 
regarded as tenants. The Government is certainly 
not the owner... The utmost it does is to regard 
the land as hypothecated to itself as security, in the 
last resort, for the land revenue assessed upon it.” 
He continues: “After the Government bas so dis- 
tinctly conferred proprietary rights inland, any later 
use of the term ‘universal landlord’ applied to 
Government can only be in the nature of a metaphor. 
The only function of a landlord that the Government 
exercises is the general care for the progress of the 
State, making advances to enable the cultivator to 
sing wells or effect other improvements, advancing 
money for general agricultural purposes, suspending 
Or remitting the demand for revenue owing to famine 
or calamity of season.” And he concludes thus: 
“Phe land revenue cannot, then, be regarded asa 
rent, not even ig the Raiyatwari lands...... I should 
be inclined to regard the charge as more in the nature 
of a tax on agricultural incomes.” (Baden-powell, 
Land Systems of British India. Quoted by Dr. 
Banerjea in his Study of Indian Economies). 

Passing on to the subject of Protection we figd 
that Mr. Sarkar is an out and out Free Trader. He 
would not even have a modified system of Protection 
for Indian industries. We ourselves are not in favour 
of Reciprocity, Imperial Preference, and other such 
devices of the Imperialist School, which, we believe, 
would do more harm than good to Indian interests, 
The present system of Free Trade would be preferable 
to any such new-fangled scheme. But we believe that 
asoderate system of Protection, graduated to the 
needs Of Indian industries, spread over a number of 
years and reduced gradually so as to leave the coun- 
try again free of all trade restrictions save those 
required for revenue purposes after a few decades, 
would benefit many of the Indian industries. We 
know the practical difficulties in the way of the adop- 
tion of such a scheme, but they are not ofa kind 
which a paternal government like that of India could 
not overcome. History teaches us that Protection 
once adopted is very difficult to shake off; vested 
interests are created and they clamour against any 
return to the old system of Free Trade. But history 
also teaches us that few countries have been able to 
develop their industries without some form of state- 
aid, and that the temporary loss to a country is 
compensated many times over in the long run by the 
rapid growth of weafth under a protective system. 
Wedo not agree with Mr. Sarkar that the indian 
generally is so conservative in his habits, or so great 
an exception to the general run of human beings, 
or so spiritually-minded or indifferent to his own 
interests, that he will not know agood thing when 
he sees ıt ; nor is he, we believe, so inefficient or 
slovenly a worker—and in this belief we are support- 
ed by the independent testimony of many foreigners 
who have come into daily contact with bim in his 
work—that he will not be able to turn any system of 
Protection even partially to his own advantage. 
Almost allof us are familiar with one or two indus- 
tries in which an extra 5 p.c. would make all the 
difference between extinction and vigorous life. It 
is true, as Mr. Sarkar says, that Protgction often 
exercises a benumbing or cramping influence upon 
industries, but as a rule only when the protectiv 
duties are so high as to be almost eprohibitive an 
the manufacturers are confident of their continuance 
at the same high level. This, and to a certain extent 
the scarcity ot coal and iron, the two essential re 
quisites of all modern industry, were the main causes- 
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of the decadent state of many French industries 
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before 1860. 
not at all a rare thing in the 
the middle of the 19th century). Contrasted with 
the French industries before the sixties of the last 
century, to which our attention is drawn by Mr, 
Sarkar, stand the German industries of to-day, 
whose development under a moderate protective 
System since the seventies of the last century has 
been phenomenal. Of course we do not mean to 
imply that the entire credit of this development is 
The Germans are a very 
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powers of organisation, and we may be sure tha 
even without Protection German industries would 
have been in a flourishing condition to-day. But 
very few people will deny that Protection has 
substantially helped this development. Mr. Sarkar 
says, ‘‘List wishes to continue a moderate protective 
duty till his country has reached the highest degree 
of wealth and power and can compete on equal 
terms with the most advanced industrial nations 
of the world, that is to say, till the millennium 
arrives!” (P. 826. The Italics are Mr. Sarkar’s, 
not ours). But has not this millennium, for wishing 
whose arrival List is so blandly ridiculed, already 
arrived in Germany? Has not Germany reached 
“the highest degree of wealth and power” and 
cannot she compete to-day on equal terms with 
“the most advanced industrial nations of the 
world”? The interminable miseries of the present 
war only make us wish that this were not the case] 

Mr. Sarkar’s main arguments against the adop- 
tion of protection in India at present seem to be two 
in number: First, our largest and most flourishing 
industries, such as cotton, jute, tea, and coal, he says, 
can no longer be called young industries and do not 
require protection ; ‘protection to them now will 
be an encouragement to slack effort and decline of 
efficiency” (p, 322). 

Mr. Sarkar seems to have missed altogether the 
real siguificance of protection. Protectionists do not 
advocate Protection for ali industries pell-mell, but 
only for those which are unable to compete without 
Protection with foreign manufactures in the home 
market. (Subsidies, bounties, rebates, etc., have often 
other ends in view, but they are different from true 
Protection.) Now, three of these Indian industries, 
viz., jute, tea, and coal, have already a practical 
monopoly of the Indian® market. Even without pro- 
tea@ve duties foreign producers of these articles 
cannot compete with them in India. Protection to 
them would be superfluous. As a matter of fact, 
the Government of India could not ‘protect’ them 
even if they would, for in the absence of imports 
where would such protective duties be levied ? But 
cotton stands on an entirely different footing. Here 
foreign competition is nut only present, but strong ; 
and we believe that a smalleduty on imports, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the removal of the 
countervailing excise duty, would materially benefit 
the cotton industry. It would not slacken effort, 
but rather encourage the growth of cotton mills 
outside Bombay and Ahmedabad where the industry 
is gow principally localised. 

r. Sarkar’s second argument against protection 
is that certain other smaller industries, such as the 
manufacture of sugar, paper, candle, soap, cigars, 
ete., suffer from such “‘orgaaic defects’ that ‘‘the re- 
moval of these defects rather than protection is 
what is necessary to foster them’? (p. 323). It is 
true that many of these industries are carried on 
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under very crude and primitive conditions of manu- 
facture which would in many cases give place to 
modern and more scientific methods if the manufac- 
turers could be tolerably sure of making a good 
profit out of the change; but the fear of foreign 
competition stands in their way. It is a well known 
economic fact that small industries cannot be carried 
on as efficiently or economically as comparatively 
Yarge ones ; many of these “organic defects” are such 
fs are inherent in the system under which the pro- 
duction of these commodities is carried on, but 
‘would vanish if protection, by guaranteeing to the 
granua turers the prospect of good and regular 
profits for a number of years, enabled them to intro- 
dure the necessary reforms. If protection is with- 
held from these industries till they have proved their 
fitness for it by removing all their ‘‘organic defects,” 
we should have to wait long indeed! ‘And when the 
‘organic defects” have at last been removed, suppos- 
ing they could be removed, the manufacturers would 
probably turn round and ask us to keep our pro- 
tection to ourselves, as they no longer required its 
blessings. 

Mr. Sarkar’s last point is that protection, to be 
effective, must be directed against British goods, 
since in normal years these constitute about two- 
thirds of our total imports; and “no reasonable 
man,” he says, “can expect a politically dependent 
country like India to be allowed to impose protec- 
tive duties on British goods.” But we expect such 
a thing, unreasonable as weemay be considered to be, 
and what is more, our expectation is being slowly but 
surely fulfilled. No one can say that some of the 
recent duties imposed by the Government of India, 
without any countervailing excise duties (sach as the 
tobacco and the cotton duties,) are pure revenue 
duties, or that they have not mainly hit the British 
manufacturer. These measures should have knocked 
the hottom out of Mr. Sarkar’s belief, 

We now come to the question of the Home 
Charges. Here we are glad to find ourselves in 
general agreement with Mr. Sarkar’s views: The 
problem of the Home Charges is at bottom a very 
simple one;a good deal of heatedcontroversy that has 
raged round itin the past has been merely the result 
of confusion of issues. We borrow certain sums of 
money for the construction of our railways, irriga- 
tion works, and for other purposes from time to 
time in England ; we engage every year the services 
of a number of Europeans to carry on the administya- 
tion of the eountry in its various branches and fr 

its military defence ; we purchase annually a certain 
amount of goods abroad to meet the requirements 
of our administration. Now, as long as we continue 
to purchase foreign goaqdis and to requisition the 
services of foreign meu and money, we must be pre- 
pared to pay their due price. Foreigners will not let 
us have these things for love, and our payment, @fit 
does not exceed the market price of the commodities 
cannot properly be regarded in the nature of a drain. 
It is a fair price for a fair service rendered. Where, 
then, does the question of drain come in? First, it 
is said, that we have been too long dependent on 
foreign countries for men, money and materials. The 
overnment should have long ago taken active steps 
to have these things produced in India. A national 
government like that of Japan, for instance, though 
at first dependent, like India, on foreign countries for 
its supplies, has by strenuus exertions succeeded, in 
course of afew years, in freeing itself very largely 
from such dependence. India, a country of much 
arger natural resources, would certainly have suc- 
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ceeded in doing the same in course of a few decades 
or generations if her Government had followed a 
similar policy. And the payment which she has now 
to make annúally to foreign countries for this mis- 
take or neglect constitutes a drain, Secondly, itis 
said, that the price which India has to pay for 
services received is, in some cases (eg. in the case of 
the foreign administrative agency), higher than their 
lowest market price; and this extra payment, too, 
constitutes a drain, 

But would it not be more proper to look upon it, 
as Mr. Sarkar says, as a price which British con- 
nexion inevitably entailed, a price which we must 
pay to get a regular and uninterrupted supply of the 
best ability from abroad ? 

To point to the excess of India’s exports over 
imports and say that the whole of this amount 
constitutes an annual drain from the country, as is 
sometimes done, because we get no wesible return for 
it, is simply puerile ; and the only way to look upon 
such a statement is to regard it as a relic from the 
old by-gone days of classical Political Economy 
when economic goods or wealth were not infrequent- 
lysidentified with tangible material objects. Neverthe- 
less, there is this element of truth in the statement 
that a permanent‘excess of a country’s exports 
over its total imports (including precious metals) 
is a sure index of national poverty, 

If the industries of India had been properly 
nursed and attempts made to train up a local 
administrative agency, it is possible that many of 
the stores which are obtained from Europe might 
now have been procured locally and an indigenous 
administrative agency could also have very largely 
taken the place of the costly foreign agency, espe- 
cially in the lower administrative posts, without 
any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency in the country’s 
administrative machinery. The industrial develop- 
ment would also have increased the country's wealth 
and resources, enabling it to contribute more 
substantially to public aad railway loans. The 
portion of the Home Charges which represents 
payments for such services (whether of men, money, 
or materials) is a true economic drain. But its 
amount is quite indeterminate;- what proportion 
it bears today to the total volume of the Home 
Charges cannot be ascertained a priori, for the 
conditions which would have made its payment 
unnecessary have not been realised. 

lf x represents the total Home Charges, and 
y the portion of the Home Charges which consti- 
tutes payments for services which we could not 
have reasonably expected to obtain in the country 
at this moment, then the annual drain=x-y. 

That there has been a drainfrom the country 
in this sense for a considerable number of years past, 
there can be no reasonable manner of doubt. 
Referring to the portion of the Home Charges which 
represents payments for stores and for interest on 
loans contracted abroad, Mr. Sarkar says, “This 
portion of the expenditure could have been avoided 
only if ali our public and railway loans had been 
raised ineIndia and English-made stores replaced by 
things manufactured in India, both of which supposi- 
tions are impossible.” (p. 281). It is one thing to 
say that India could not have raised all her loans 
ia India (few countries are able to do this) and that 
things manufactdred in India could not have wholly 
replaced—for that, is, we believe, Mr. Sarkar's 
meaning—English-made stores (no country today is 
altogether self-contained), and quite another thing 
to say that she could not have shown any advance 
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at allin these directions. Ifthe Indian Government 
had not followed a policy of drift, we verily believe 
that her many defects notwithstandiag India 
would today have given a much better account 
of herself, 

Oa the subject of a Gold Currency for India 
Mr. Sarkar’s views have to be gathered mainly 
from his criticism of the arguments of the opponents 
ofthe measure, and here we are compelled to pose, 
much against our will, ascritic’s critic, where we 
happen to differ from him. The first objection 
urged against the introduction of a gold currency 
in India (we give the arguments in the order in 
which they appear in Mr. Sarkar’s book, pp. 304 
ef seg.) is that the great majority of the Indian 
monetary transactions are for very small sums, 
the people being so poor, and consequently gold 
coins are unsuitable as a currency for India. To 
this Mr. Sarkare says, ‘‘sovereigns cannot be a 
popular currency of daily use in our country, be- 
cause a sovereign represents Rs. 15, which is too 
large and inconvenient a unit for the needs of 
ordinary Indians. Gold coins can come into popular 
use only in small 5 rupee pieces” (p. 306). At the 
very next page, however, we read: “Inquiries made 
by Governmeut in 1911 showed that in the Panjab 
and Bombay sovereigns are freely accepted by the 
peasauts asthe price of their crops and remain in 
"active circulation as currency.’’ If sovereigns are 
“freely accepted” by even peasants and “remain in 
active circulation as currency’ among them, how 
can Mr. Sarkar say that “gold coins can come into 
popular use only in small 5 rupee pieces,” that is to 
say, when they are so small as to be almost invisible 
to the naked eye? It may be said that the peasants 
of Bombay and the Punjab who freely use sove- 
reigns are comparatively well-to-do people; buat 
so are also Englishmen at ‘home’ who use sovereigns 
in the daily transactions of life. The gold sovereigns 
is not “a popular currency of daily use” even among 
“ordinary” Englishmen, though the English people 
are the richest in the world. The mass of the 
English people, such as working class men earning 
‚wages of from £1 to 30s. a week, always prefer to 
have their wages paid in silver, and the gold sove- 
reign is to them an object of almost as great a 
luxury as it is to the ordinary Indian, But that 
has not led England to demonetise gold. The 
various kinds of mohurs, pagodas, etc., which used 
to circulate pretty freely in India before the East 
India Company made the 1835 silver rupee the 
sole unlimited legal tender coin, had not, most of 
them, a less intrinsic value than the English gold 
sovereign. The extensive circulation of the ten 
rupee note also leads us to believe that the sovereign 
is not a coin of too high a denomination for circula- 
tion in India. In fact, it was largely the fear of 
the sovereign proving too strong a rival to the ten- 
rupee note that led the Chamberlain Commission 
Á: oppose the introduction of a gold currency in 
Audia. 

The second argument of the opponents of the 
gold currency has reference to the hoarding h&bits of 
the Indian people. It is said that in the event of 
the adoption of a gold currency much of the gold 
would thus pass out of circulation altogether. 
There is a deal of truth in this statement, but it 
applies with almost equal force tò the existing 
silvercurrency. Resides there is plenty of evidence 
to show that the popular passion far hoarding is 
passing away, and with the opening up of new 
opportunities of safe investment, whether in banks 
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or in industrial undertakings, it may be confidently 
expected that very soon it will be a thing of the 
past. “Moreover,” as Mr. Sarkar very rightly 
points out, “itis a mistake to suppose that hoards 
are for ever withdrawn from circulation ; the money. 
is often drawn out and used in time of need.’ The 
melting down of the gold coins for the making of 
jewelry, etc., might be stopped, or at least considera- 
bly reduced, by punitive legislation, 

Thirdly, it is urged that gold coins will not be 
an addition to the existing volume of the country’s 
currency but will merely replace notes in active 
circulation, which would be no gain but rather a 
retrogression from the ideal currency system. Mr. 
Sarkar says that this view of Messrs. Lindsay and 
Keynes “follows Ricardo” and is ‘‘very sound” (p. 
308). One wonders bow aman of Mr. Sarkar’s 
sound scholarship came to overlook the fallacy 
underlying the argument. Ricardo nowhere says 
that an ideal currency is a paper currency repre- 
senting a token silver coin like the rupee (forithat 
is what the rupee really is} His view of an ideal 
currency was very different, as everyone who has 
read his writings on currency questions knows. 
According to Ricardo the best currency was a paper 
currency which represented an equal value of gold or 
silver bullion. Let us quote one or two passages 
from his book. “A currency is in its most perfect 
state,” says he, ‘when it consists wholly of paper 
money, but of paper imongy of an equal value with 
the gold which it professes to represent. The use of 
paper instead of gold substitutes the cheapest in 
place of the most expensive medium, and enables the 
country, without loss to auy individual, to exchange 
all the gold which it before used for this purpose 
for raw materials, utensils, and food; by the use 
of which both its wealth and its enjoyments are 
increased.” Again: “Experience shows that neither 
astate nor a bank ever have had the unrestricted 
power of issuing paper money without abusing that 
power; in all states, therefore, the issue of paper 
money ought to be under some check and control 
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of subjecting the issuers of paper money to the 
obligation of paying their notes either in gold coin 
or bullion.’ The currency system of India must 
pass through many stages before it can hope to 
reach the ideal of Ricardo’s dream. First, the 
country must have a stagdard gold currency in place 
oF the present token silver currency ; secondly, 
the paper currency of the country must be made to 
represent the standard gold. coins instead of token 
silver rupees ; lastly, the paper currency reserve to 
back this paper money must be held in gold or bar 
silver (preferably the former, and not mainly in 
rupees as at present. Itis only when these reforms 
have been introduced that the popular suspicion 
of the*paper currency is likely to vanish entirely and 
paper can be expected to talt the place of metallic 
currency to the extent that it has done, for instance, 
in the continent of Europe or in U. S. A. 

The next argument says that a gold currency 
would involve the immediate conversion of crores of 
silver rupees into gold and the cost of this conver- 
siom would ruin the Indian. Government. Mr. 
Sarkar’s reply to this argument (p. 308) is rather 
He says, “MacLeod has clearly shown that 
no government is under an obligation to convert 
its subsidiary token coinage into gold to an unlimited 
extent on demand.” This is quite true if large 
quantities of token coins, which are not full legal 
tender, are presented for conversion at a time. But 
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we do not see how the government of any country 
can very well decline to convert them if the coins 
are presented in small parcels so as to be well within 
the limit of their legal tender. If, on the other hand, 
the Government fixes a time limit for such conver- 
Sion, as Mr. Sarkar seems to suggest, there 1s sure 
to be such a run on the treasuries that the scheme 
will immediately collapse. We believe there is a 
much easier solution of the difficulty than that 
proposed by Mr. Sarkar. The Government of India 
has for sometime past been accumulating the profits 
of its rupee coinage (about Gas. in every rupee 
coined, in normal times) in the Gold Standard 
Reserve. When the country has a gold standard 
(internally as well as for external purposes, and not 
as at present for external purposes alone), this 
‘Reserve will be unnecessary. Let it be utilised in 
demonetising rupees. 

The fifth and last important argument of the 
opponents of the gold currency is that India isa 
debtor country, she has absorbed large quantities 
of foreign capital and during a financial or political 
crisis foreign capitalists would withdraw their 
capital from India in gold and thus leave her 
quite denuded of her gold currency. Gold 
currency would then be a mere name, a 
farce, a shadow without the substance, a husk 
without the grain within. An argument like 
this may serve aS a bugbear to frighten children 
but is hardly sufficiently ingenious to terrorise 
grown up men, India is dot the only country with 
large investments of foreign capital nor is she the 
only country which has to face such crises. She can 
easily put a stop to a large drain of gold, should 
she be threatened with one (which is by no means 
certain and can at best take place only at excep- 
tionally rare intervals), by restrictiug or forbidding 
its export, as other countries do when they happen 
to find themselves in similar difficulties. Besides, not 
much gold really leaves a country in this way. What 
the foreign capitalists and creditors of India would 
do would be to try to sell their Indian securities to 
‘others ; and, in times of crisis, when sellers are many 
and purchasers willing to pay a good price few, 
this is by no means an easy job. Itis only when 
the people of India are the purchasers of these 
securities—though not even then in every case—that 
gold might conceivably flow out of the country. 
When our currency has been assimilated to that of 
the rest of the world, our e&change difficulties wi 
also be the same as the rest of the world has to 
face, more or less. But it will, nat be necessary to 
prop up by innumerable checks and balances an 
artificial system like the present. 

One very important, reason why India should 
have an automatic gold currency is the urgent need 
of putting astop to the abnormal rise in general 
prices that has taken place in recent years im the 
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country—a rise not rivalled (before this world- 
shaking war came to turn things topsyturvy) by 
that of any gold-using country in the world. It is 
a generally’ admitted economic fact that wages, 
ete., do not rise as fast or in the same proportion as 
prices and that high prices entail more or less hard- 
ship on every class of the society except the fortunate 
few to whom money is no consideration, The 
Price Committee’s Report notwithstanding, we have 
no hesitation in ascribing a large share of the 
responsibility for this recent rise in India to the 
existing currency system—a system which makesit 
profitable to increase the volume of currency and 
its reduction, through the operation of normal 
forces (such as melting, export, etc.), impossible. 
The volume of [Indian currency—in rupee and paper— 
increased by something like 60 p.c. during the first 
decade of this century ; and one would be bold to 
assert that during the same periods there has been 
a corresponding rise in the country’s business 
capacity. 

The statistics throughout the book have generally 
been brought to date. But in some cases there are 
serious oversights which detract largely from their 
value. Tare, for instance, the very important 
Statistics of national wealth and national income 
(p. 185). The figures given by Mr. Sarkar are for 
the year 1901, though much later figures are avail- 
abla. Mr. Edgar Crammond, a well-known authori- 
ty ou such questions, estimates (Vide, The Statistical 
Journal, July, 1914, and The Quarterly Review, 
October, 1914) the ‘national’ wealth of the whole 
of the British Empire just before the war at about 
£ 25,000 millions and its ‘national’ income at over 
£3,500 millions. In the same jourvals, he estimates the 
national wealth of U. K. (1913) aud Germany (1912) 
at £16,500 millions and £ 15,000 millions. respective- 
ly, aud their national income respectively at £2,140 
millions and £ 2,000 millions, giving an average in- 
come of £47 per headin U. K. and £ 30 per head in 
Germany. Iu The Nineteenth Century for August, 
1912, Mc. Crammond gives detailed statistics of the 
national wealth and national income of the principal 
component parts of the British Empire including y 
British India. He estimates the national wealth 
of British India at £3,600 millions and its national 
income at £608 millions., which gives an average 
annual ijucome per head of the population of about 
£ 2'5, the same asin 1901. The statistics seem to 
prove conclusively (always assuming, however, 
that they are accurate) that while during the 
decade 1901—11 in every other part of the British 
Empire there has been a considerable increase in 
people’s incomes, India is the only part of the 
Empire which shows no signs of increased prosperity. 


P. C. BANERJEE. 
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ON AN INDIAN IMAGE FOUND IN JAPAN 


By W.°W. 


mountain on the west coast of Japan 
I found an old Indian image. lt was 
made of bronze with traces of rich gold 


i 


i 
l a remote temple on the slopes of a 


PEARSON. 


* still on its face and hands. Seated cross- 


legged upon a.lotus, an inscrutable smile 
played onits face. A tiara set with tor- 
quoise, jade and coral crowned its head, 
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armlets and girdle studded with gems 
encircled its limbs, and inits hands were 
mystic symbols of Ancient India. On its 
golden brow was thesign ofenlightenment, 
the third eye of inner vision. To its ex- 
quisite grace ofform was added the magic 
of an arrested movement, filled with the 
music of the eternal spheres.: The very 
fingers of the hands expressed the joyous 
rhythm of motion and perfect poise. 

As I looked at it I thought of its past 
and wondered what marvels it had seen 
in its travels from the Holyland of Asia 
across Himalayan mountains, high table- 
lands of Tibeg, dusty deserts of Western 
China tillat last, after what changes of 
scene, it reached the shores of Japan to 
rest in one of the temples dedicated to the 
worship of the Buddha. Through the 
centuries it has watched and waited, 
accepted the worship of men of different 
lands, heard the vows of heroes and listen- 
ed to the weeping of despair and the sighs 
of sorrow. 

Wrought in bronze by a Hindu devotee, 
carried maybe by a priest who wished to 
take beyond the barrier of the high moun- 
tains of the North a symbol of his 
country’s worship, it perhaps paused in its 
journey iu some Chinese city, thence to be 
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carried to the shores of the island which 
stands at the gateway of the East. 

What message has this relic of ancient 
days, with the light of devotion still visible ‘ 
in the grace of its curves and the dawning 
of a hidden hope ‘shining in its golden 
smile? Itspeaks of a great fact, a fact 
which has moulded the history of the past, 
and will mould too the history of the 
future. It proclaims the great truth of 
the living unity of Asia, a unity which 
depends not upon outer circumstances or 
the power of temporal rulers, but upon the 
invisible bonds of spiritual kinship, bonds 
which no changes of outer environment can 
break and no apparent disunion can sever. 

In Japan, the land of synthesis and of 
national unity, this symbol of a wider 
unity, inner and not outer, spiritual and 
not material has a deep significance. It 
speaks of her past when she drew from 
India and from China her daily life. It 
speaks also of her tuture, that destiny 
which is in the hands of the gods when she 
shall give back that which she has received 
and realise again that Asia is one and not 
divided. And when that destiny is accom- 
plished this ancient image will perhaps still 
sit and smile and dream of the past, which 
is one with present and with future, 
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America has many questions to ask. He wants 

to know : What university shall I choose for my 
education ? How many years willit take me to get 
my degree ? Where shall I find suitable accomoda- 
tion ? These and many other questions, which cou- 
front a prospective student, are cheerfully answered 
by the Hindusthan Association of America, 

The Association is a voluntary organization with 
branches at most of the leading centres of education 
£ America. The President of the society, who has an 

timate knowledge of the conditions of life in different 
parts of the Republic, conducts an unofficial bureau 
of information. He, with the assistance of® other 
officers, makes it his business to collect data from 
various colleges and universities concefning their 
educational facilities, And when a student applies 
for advice or information, the President helps him the 
best he knows how. k 

A notable instance of the desire ofe the Association 
to render efficient service to Indian stwdents is seen 
in the founding of a Loan Fund. Since the resources 
ọfa student may sometimes run short toward the 


A* Indian student planning to enter a college in 


o 
end of the college year, or his allowances may fail to 
reach him from home in time, the society tries to 
tide him overa hard period by a little advance of 
money. For lack of proper financial support this 
phase of the work, however, is not so well developed 
as it might be. ® ) 

No one need imagine from this that the Hindus- 
than Association is a charitable organization 
engag@d in giving away money to needy people. It 
has no money to give, althouglfit has some to loan. 
The Association is only prepared to furnish gratis all 
the information that bonafide students in India may 
desire. The cost of living is now so high in the 
United States that no one should think of coming 
here without a steady allowance from home of, at 
leas@, a hundred rupees a month. The days when a 
student could earn his way through college are gone. 


eUnder the new Immigration Laws, no student from 


India will be allowed to land in America who has 
not a visible source of income from Hindusthan. 

It may be mentioned in. parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically an educational, 
not a political. areanizatinon whatsoover . Erostea.. 
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personal knowledge of the workings of the Associa- 
tion as its first ex-President, | can affirm with 
utmost certainty that the ends and objects of the 
leaders of the movement are simply and solely to 
look after the interests of the Indian students, and 
that the Hindusthan Association with its score or 
more of branches is strictly a non-sectarian, non- 
partisan, and non-political body- 

The Association is not only promoting the educa- 
tional interests of Indian students in the United 
States, but itis doing a splendid missionary work in 
fostering cordial relations between America and 
India. To this end, the local chapters give public 
programs and enlighten American audiences on the 
present-day conditions in Hindusthan. Sometimes, 
the representatives of the Association visit other 
clubs and societies, and discuss Indian culture and 
civilization from the angle of an Indian. Moreover, 
the central organization of the society, which has 
its own printing plant, publishes a monthly period- 
ical known as The Hindusthanee Student. Just now 
the enterprising editor of The Student, A. C. Chakra- 
varty, has published a useful pamphlet known as 
“Education in the United States of America.” It 
gives valuable information on such subjects as 
American system of education, the best way to come 
to America, cost of living, leading American colleges 
and universities, medical education, dress and 
equipment, and other related topics. The book can 
be had from the editor of The Student Urbana, 
Illinois, for 2As. 6P. Publications, such as these, 
help to interpret India to America and America to 
India. They inevitably tend to roll away misunder- 
standings, and pave the way to mutual appreciation 
of Indian and American life. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
Association was the International Hindusthanee 
Students’ Covention held uuder the, auspices of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
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to note that the Hindusthan Association was instru- 
mental in securing an Indian booth in the Palace of 
Varied Industries on the Exposition grounds. 
Here were exhibited works of _ high-class 
Indian arts and industries. Never before in the 
history of international expositions had Hindusthan 
taken such an independent part among the nations 
ofthe world. To besure, India had some share in 
the World’s Fairs at Paris and at St. Louis; but 
on those occasions India was not represented by the 
Indians and for the Indians. India was made to 
appear as a tail to somebody elses dog. In the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition India appeared on her 
own account. And as a fitting recognition of the 
role played in this great festival of nations, the 
Hindusthan Association was presented by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition with a commemora- 
tive bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet tbe world as men. 

Such, in brief, are some of the activities of the Hin- 
dusthan Association. It is now peculiarly fortunate 
in having Doctor Rafiddin Ahmed as its President. 
Doctor Ahmed, whois employed in the responsible 
Position of a dentist in the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
of Boston, isa tireless worker for the welfare of 
Indians in America. He places the services of the 
Association unreservedly at the disposal of those who 
may need them. They are yours for the mere asking. . 
“The Hindusthan Association,” said President Ahmed 
to me the other day, “is simply another phase of the 
cosmopolitan instinct of the. Indian students. They 
look upon the whole world as a granary of knowledge 
to be ransacked in order to usher in the India of to- 
morrow. To accomplish this we need-the active 
help of our people at home, Send out students, more 
students, and yet more students ; there is room for 
them all in American universities.” 


SUDHINDRA BOSE, M. A., PH. D. 








Francisco, 1915. The Convention, which “ad a three- fowa City. Lecturer in Political Science in the State 
day session, met right in the famous Festival Hall of gs A, University of Iowa. 
the Exposition. It is also a matter of patriotic pride 
& 
e 
: RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR 


By SHIRLEY. 


N the neighbourhood of Bellary, South 
India, there stand the remains of what 
was.at one time the largest and. fhost 

powerful empire under the Hindu kings, 
that of Vijayanagar. Of its grandeur in 
the days of its power we have very descrip- 
tive accounts by the old embassies from 
the European courts, Paes, Naniz, and 
others. Abdur Rassack an ambassador 
from Persia, says, “The City of Vijaya- 
nagar is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and the ear of 


intelligence has never been informed that . 


titres existed anvthing to equal it in 


the world.” Another account states, “The 
streets and squares are very wide, they are 
constantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd ofall nations and creeds. There is_ 
infinite trade in the city.” Paes, 

Portuguese who visited Vijayanagar in 
1520%gives a picture in his chronicles, of 
the city at the height of its power under 
Krishna Deva, the greatest of all its kings. 
“What iI saw seemed to me as large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight; there 
were many gréves of trees within it, and 
many conduits of water which flow into 
the midst of it. and in places there are 
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The Temple ot Raganatha 


lakes, and the king has close to his palace 
a palm grove and other rich bearing trees. 
The people in this city are countless in 
number so much so that I do not wish to 
write it down for fear it should be thought 
fabulous.” 

The royal state of the king is a constant 
source of wonder to these visitors and 
while we are bound to take the numbers 
they give with-some reserve, we are obliged 
to accept their combined testimony to the 
wonderful grandeur of the Kingdom. ‘‘The 
king is more powerful than all the kings of 
India. He takes to himself 12000 wives of 
whom 4000 follow him on foot wherever 
he may go and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitchen, A like number, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. 
The remainder are carried by menin litters, 
of whom 2000 or 3000.are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they 
shall voluntarily burn themselves with 
him, which is considered a great honour 
for them.” His army is said to have num- 
bered over one million footsoldiers, and 
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The Stone Car 


one thousand elephants” in their size re- 
sembling mountains and in their form 
resembling devils. “When the king went 
into battle he was dressed in most 
elaborate armour” riding on his g@Rlen 
saddle, he wears a habi? embroidered with 
. wapphires and on his pointed head dress a 
large diamond ; he also carriesa_ suit of 
gold armour inlaid with sapphires and 
three swords mounted in gold.” 

‘During the period of 250 years the 
Rardes of. the Muhammadans were pre- 
yented from overrunning Southern India 
by the fofces of the Hindu power, united 
under the Vijayanagar kings. Previous 
to the existence of this Empire, Southern 
“India had been dominated by the ancient 
Hindu dynasties, the Cholas, Pandtyaas, 
and Hoysalas. The foundation of the 


Vijayanagar Empire in 1336 wasthe re-° 


ait of the combination of three states, 
Warangal, Dwarasamudra, and Anegundi, 
and quickly developed into power as the 
near approach of the Muhammadans de- 


manded an united front on the part of the 
Hindu kingdoms. Under .Mahmud the 
Muhammadan kingdom had become a 
great power and threatened to add the 
kingdoms of the South to their conquests, 
The History of Vijayanagar is the history 
ofa brave attempt to stem- this almost 
irresistible tide. 

After its foundation by two hiiotherts: 
Harihara and, Bukka, the city rapidly 
developed until it ineluded practically all 
the kingdoms of South India. In 1566 A.D. 
the decisive battle of Talikote was fought 
and the power of Vijayanagar was com- 
pletely broken. Rama Raja raised an 
army, of one ‘million men and 2000 
elephants. At a discharge of copper coins 
from the guns of the allied Muhammadan 
kings hundreds of Hindus fell dead while 
an infuriategl elephant dashing near the 
king caused the'bearers to drop the palan- 
quin in whwh. he was seated. ` He was 
taken prisomer and his head was'struck,off 
his body, Tirumaia, the sole survivorjof 
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Pampaputi Temples. 
the three brothers, fled with 500 elephants further and has remained at Holulu ever — 
laden with treasure equal to one hundred since. é; 
million sterling. The next day the place The Palace Buildings were erected ona 
was looted and within five months the large scale and evidences are still to be © 
whole was a mass of ruins. “Never per- seen of their former grandeur. The Ele- 
haps in the history of the world hassuch phant Stables, the Council Chamber, the i 


| 


havoc been wrought, and wrought so Public Offices are still in a good state of- 
suddenly on so splendid a city ; teeming preservation and give the visitor some 
with a wealthy and industrial population idea of the state of the Royal Household in — 
e day, and the next seized, pillaged and theelays of their power. Several watch | 
reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage - towers were built #0 overlook the enclosure — 
massacre and horrors beggaring descrip- and were doubtless used as a means of. 
tion.” t defence. 3 oe 
= There is a notable temple on the out- The Dasara Dibba, or Mahanavami 
skirts of the city proper, Anantasainagudi derives its name from the fact that them 
Temple, having a peculiar inner shrine, platform was used at ‘the nine days’ feast — 
oblong in shape with a corresponding  callegl Dasara, when the king viewed the ~ 
lengthy platform for the reception of the festivities in the grounds below. The — 
idol.. The idol never took up its residence mural carvings round the basement are , 
here and a story is told to explain this of great interest, representing the shoot- — 
somewhat extraordinary event., The ing of black buck, ladies dancing m 
temple was built by one of the kings of diaphanous skirts, rows of elephants and ~ 
Vijayanagar for the image of Anantasena. ogher animals. In one of the panels show- | 
A man was sent toconduct ittoits home ing a hunting scene, a cross 18 carved, 
but the god agreed to go oygly on condi- ° clearly a later addition. It would be 
tion the man did not look Sack to seeif interesting to know’ whether this emblem 
the idol were following. “Byt the man’s of Christianity is due to the Portuguese 
curiosity was too great to pe overcome; who at this time were so powerful at 
he looked back and the idol refused togo court. Inthe near vicinity of the palace — 
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Ananta@ainagudi Temple. 


enclosure is the Hazara Ramaswamy 
Temple with its famous stone carvings of 
scenes from the Ramayana. 

Evidence of the destructive power of the 
Muhammadan kings can be seen on every 
side. But in no place is that seen more 
than in the bealitiful temple of Vitthala- 
Swami. lhis temple was so beautiful that 
the image of Vittoba, for whom it was 
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prepared would not take up 
his habitation there owing 
to its grandeur being of so 
overwhelming a nature. It 
has been described as the 
“most ornate of all the re- 
ligious edifices of the king-» 
dom.’’ There is now scarce- 
ly a carving that has not 
been defaced. The stone 
car in the enclosure of the 
temple is of particular 
sacredness, and not a few 
devotees repair to it and 
turn round the®wheels, hop- 
ing thereby to gain merit. 
It is believed that the car 
is cut out of solid stone. 

Of especial interest are 
the Sati stones which are 
to be seen near one of the 
temples. For ages it was 
the custom of the widows ` 
to immolate themselves on 
the death of their husbands, 
thus satisfying that craving 
for sacrifice which has in 
all ages characterised Hindu 
womanhood. A Christian 
Government has wisely 
abolished the practice and 
made such self-destruction 
illegal. 

As the traveller visits 
these ruins and casts his eye 
over the scattered remains of 
this once glorious city the 
lessons of history are forcib- 
ly impressed upon him. A 
united nation was able to 
hold its own through a long period of 
stress and to gain almost unprecedented 
wealth. The abuse of that power caused 
her downfall. The truth that ‘“‘Righteous- 
ness alone exalteth a nation” is the lesson 
of this great empire to the world, for the 
neglect of these laws by which God has 
ordained nations shall be ruled was the # 
primary factor in its downfall. 
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THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSHIP AMONG 
THE INDO-ARYANS 


By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M. A. B, L, PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR, 


XIII. 
SECTION V (CONTINUED) 
D (2) 
THE FIRST GROUP OF INSTANCES CRITICIZED. 
OW, as to the first group, which com- 
prises two instances, viz., a person 
among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile 
became the richest and the most esteemed 
and dreaded chief of the kič tribe through 
his skill in ventriloquism, by which roars of 
-~ fierce animals were made to emanate from 
3 cage testifying to their stay there to guard 
the house of the ventriloquist. The other 
instance relates that the rain-maker almost 
invariably becomes a chief in the Lendu 
tribe of Central Africa, 

Dr. Frazer appears to argue from the 
premises that because the ventriloquist and 
the rain-maker have risen to chiefships in 
two particular savage societies at the present 
moment, the public magicians of whom they 
are types must have done so in the particular 
stage of revolution of human societies when 
monarchy came into existence giving rise to 
a theory applicable by its logical extensions 
to a good many civilized societies of modern 
times also. Itis afar cry from the condi- 
tions of two savage societies of the present 
time to the many societies brought within 
the application of the theory, separated as 
they are by ages and, in some cases, by ex- 
tensive spaces, Before making an applica- 
tion of this sort, we should note the following 
points :— 

D (it) a. 
DOES THE COLLOCATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL ELE- 
MENTS IN THE PRESENT SAVAGE SOCIETIES 
REPRESENT THE SAME OR SIMILAR @ 
COLLOCATION THEREOF IN A 
PARTICULAR EPUCH OF œ 
THE REMOTE PAST? 

Is it certain that the present savage 
societies, or even the lowest, savages now 
noticeable, represent the ae or similar 


t See the first group of instances in Sec. IIL, spra, 


collocation of sociological elements as those 
of remote antiquity, and in the present case, 
of that particular epoch when the primitive 
political organizations were being replaced 
by monarchies? I donot mean to say that 
the aforesaid savage societies do not preserve 
in them customs and institutions that had 
their origin in the remote past; I want it 
to be clearly understood that what I desire 
to be sure about is, can it be asserted that 
the customs or institutions, beliefs or supers- 
titions of the existing aboriginal societies, 
to whatever spheres of mental or sociological 
activities they might belong, and in what. 
ever state of development or degeneration 
they might be, are in the same or similar 
state of relative progress or decay as they 
were ina particular epoch of antiquity ? Is 
it not possible that some of them though 
now seen side by side did not come into 
being at all in the particular epoch, though 
the others were then existing? Is it not 
true that the societies though now compara- 
tively stationary were at one time more 
changeful and dynamic? 


IT DOES NOT; AND PUBLIC MAGIC MAY NOT 
AVE BEEN EXISTENT AT ALL WHEN 
KINGSHIPS FIRS CAME INTO BEING. 


If this be conceded, we should admit 
that though in the two cases now under 
discussion, the ventriloquist, and the rain- 
maker are reported to shave risen through 
public magic to chiefship, the practice of 
this Class of magic as a profession may not 
at all have developed at the time when the 
political organizations of the savages were 
being replaced by monarchies through the 
non-magician methods of kingship. It is 
one thing to assert that the customs and 
institutions of the extant savage societies 
“re old or very old, and another to make, as 
in the present case, a particular political 
phenomenon dependent upon and synchron- 
ous with a particular Socio-magical pheno- 
menon, 
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D. (22). ò. 


Dr. FRAZER’S MAGICIANS ARE NOT MAGICIANS 
PROPER BUT CONSCIOUS DECEIVERS. 


Are the so-called magicians of ‘Dr. 
Frazer, who at last become successful -in 


competition with their fellow practitioners in- 


their endeavour to rise to the throne, really 
magicians ? There are bova-fide-magicians in 
primitive societies who honestly believe in 
their own supernatural powers. But they 
lag behind in the competition. The persons 
who aspire to the throne, and are likely to 
meet with success, or >` ultimately do so, are 
of quite a different stamp. They are “‘cons- 
cious. deceivers,” and “intelligent rascals,” 
their- success varying with the roguishness 
they can bring to bear upon their clients.} 
_ In the first of the two illustrations noticed 
before, the “magician” is nothing but a cheat 
imposing upon and terrorizing his credulous 
fellows principally by ventriloquism. The 
successful “magicians? are not magicians 
proper but impostors, who take to public 
magic as,a convenient cloak to conceal their 
real, character and acquire pelf and. power 
from behind the disguise.. If mere ‘deception 
bé «the central. principle that | ultimately 
procures, kitigship for the men through whom 
it operates, and public magic be buta make- 
shift to. guise its evil nature and make it 
"IF DECEPTION BE THE CENTRAL OPERATING 
PRINCIPLE AND PUBLIC MAGIG A MORE 
DISGUISE, THERE CANNOT BE A THERY 
OF- KINGSHIP UNTIL CERTAIN 


r QUESTIONS ARE SATISFAC- 
TORILY AN§WVERED. 


appear decent and respectable, it need not 
bave taxed Dr: Frazer's genius and. industry 
to` convince us of the existence «f the 
principle, access ae .it has to all quarters, 
‘perhaps at all times, in some.of the . primitive 
aspirants to kingship. ‘But even hete the 
question is whether it operated as the only 
dominant. force, or mjxéd with other forces 
which -occupied the principal position, and 
whether, it could be incarnate as the aforesaid 
dominant force in the public magician , whose 
very existence at -the time of the origin of 
kingship is doubtful. Until these questions 
are satisfactorily answered, deception cannot 
be made into a theory. 


‘1 Sée See: ii. 
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SO MANY CASES OF TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ROGUISH MAGICIAN-KING,— AN IMPOSSIBILITY, 


D (it) c. 
„It apears unnatural that in so many 
cases, the roguish.naturė iof the #magician” 


would be třansformed into its opposite on 
his accession to the throne. Such transfor-Ţ 


‘mations may happen in exceptional cases 


but cannot be the general rule. In 
confirmation of the above view, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus are cited by Dr. Frazer 
as two of the most conspicuous examples. 
To be thus transformed presupposes that 
the’ better side of the charagter’ should be 
exceptionally strong though kept in abeyance: 
for a while and that it would be able to 
assert itself at the very period when stronger 
and additional influences come into oppera- 
tion by the obtainment of the royal office 
with all its attendant allurements. The 
higher nature instead of. being able to risé- 
up is very likely to be drawn down to the 
lower depths of evil. Caesar and Augustus 
may have had their better side strong in 
them; but they as examples of the peculiar 
combinations of good and evil are rare at all 
times and all places. Character of their-stamp 
cannot be expected in every chief-that devel- 
oped out of a so-called magician among the 
sava.es, and such chiefs: were not a. few 
according to Dr, Frazer. i 


' A MAGICIAN PROPER NEED NOT ASPIRE TO 
KINGSHIP, 


D. (ii). d 

` A magician proper need not: aspire’ to 
kingship, bis, own supernatural powers in 
which he himself believes are to ‘him a 
kingdom much greater perhaps than that of 
aking. He has effective-powers over all 
things on earth and heaven ; he can therefore 
make and unmake kings at will, Mentally 
he is a lord of much more than what earthly 
kingship can bring. Itis an anomaly, and,. 
indeed, it is unrobing hiw of his character as. 
a magician to impute to him a non? 
magicianly aspiration as Dr. Frazer does. 


MAGICIAN PROPER UNFIT FOR KINGSHIP 
- BY HIS VERY NATURE. 


D (2). e 
A genuife magician would ‘most likely, 
‘by his very nature, be-unfit for the perform- 
ance of th® civil; judicial, military duties 
attached tofroyalty. He has perhaps to bear 
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the joint burden of all ‘the aforesaid classes 
of duties combined, differentiation not having 
commenced yet. Though the community or 
the state over which he rules’ be small, the 
personal attention he-has to pay to all ‘sorts 
of public affairs does not make it perhaps an 
__ easy task even for one who wears-the crown 
~ in `a primitive society. The primitive ‘king 
has to decide upon all matters of public 
importance, ` settle disputes among his 
subjects, maintain internal peace, -inflict 
punishments, regulate trading transactions, 
defend his own kingdom against external 
invasions, attend to many such serious and 
important Works’ that 
existence Of serious intellectual’ and moral 
qualities in him. A magician who lives more 
in an imaginary world of his own fabrication, 
who is given perhaps to trances and hallu- 
cinations, who busies himself with spirits and 
„ demons than with the prosaic things of this 
“earth, is not likely to have the capacity to be 
a king and keep on as such. 

Dr. Frazet’s magician theory of kingship, 
therefore, is not a theory concerned primarily 
with the magicians properly so called, but 
with cheats and rascals ;and in the latter case, 
as | have. already said, there cannot be a 
theory of the principle of. deception operat- 
ing as the dominant force through the. dis- 
guise of public magic for elevating ‘a cheat 
to the throne until certain questions are 
| satisfactorily answered, 


THE DEIFICATION OF KINGS IN WAYS OTHER 
THAN THROUGH PUBLIC MAGIC. 


X o 
The public magician, according to Dr. 
‘Frazer, . attains divinity. He becomes ‘a 
chief, then a sacred king, and lastly a god 
incarnate. It can "by no means be contended 
that public magic is the only road to divini- 
ty. We have noted the various other ways 
in which segue: powers may be 
attributed to the sovereign. It is but a step 
from these supernatural powers to his, god- 
hood, and the former easily leads to the 
latter. Thus, from. the divinity of the kings 
“ of present savage societies, it can be irfferred 
that it owed its origin to nothing but public 
_ Mmagic.: 


TA 


| ' SECTION ae 


l 
on OBJECTIONS TO THE INDIAN iis 
<4 OF THE HYPOTHESIS.: iy 


We have seen that a supernatural pwa 


presuppose the. 


attributed to the king of a modern civilized 
country cannot be indubitably taken as a 
relic of such powers possessed by his primi- 
tive predecessors who had attained to king- 
ship through their careers as public magici- 
ans. Dr, Frazer draws an inference of this 
sort when, from the supposed power of the 
English: sovereign of healing scrofula by 
touch, which he looks upon as a relic of the 
aforesaid kind in the face of the tradition of 
its derivation from Edward the ‘Confessor’, } 
he comes to the conclusion. that the 
sovereign’s primitive predecessors were public 
magicians. He appears to draw the same 
conclusion‘in regard to France’ and many 
other modern civilised: countries. ..He.quotes 
the Laws.of Manu.as an evidence of the 
supernatural powers of the ancient Hindu 
kings, whose predecéssors appear to be re- 
garded by him as coming within thetapplica- 
.tion of his hypothesis along with.,the first, 
kings of all the Aryan races from India ‘to 
„Ireland. , o: 


+ 


Even IF THE PRECEDING OBJECTIONS BE. 
IGNURED FOR THE PRESENT, AND THE 
HYPOTHESIS GRANTED FOR SOME . , 
SOCIETIES, REASONS AND EVI- _ | 
DENCES ARE NEEDED FOR, | |S 
EXTENDING IT TO | n eae 
OTHER SOCIETIES. .: ` aes 
Even if-we ignore the preceding general 
objections and-assume for the present that 
‘public magicians are becoming kings in some 
modern savage societies and also in ‘their 
prototypes in the particular: ‘epoch: of 
the remote past; is it-not reasonable to 
expect that before applying the assump- 
tion’ to other societies, sufficient reasons and 
evidences should be given to show that they 
also come within its range. The concession 
that the present savage societies, in ‘which 
“public Magicians are seen -to: be’ beconiing 
- kings)! had also seen’ sfmilar ‘elevations: to 
the throné in the ‘past, doesnot invdlve any 
impli€d admission that in „whichever coun- 
try do we notice any supposed supernatural 
.power associated with kingship,.-we must 
conclude that-its kings, in the epoch’ when 
monarchies were - coming.. into. .being,: liad 
algo similar origins. The:. remark. of, ‘Max 
_ Muller made in a different connexion iŞ, 
*with slight necessary alterations, very Oppo- 


, site in the present contexé and in. regard to 


. the application of the above assumption to 
i See G: IPE dwol ipp 370: ance : a 
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India. “We know,” says he, “from the Jan- 
guages and from some of the complicated 
customs of uncivilized races that these so- 
called sons of nature have had many ups 
and downs before they became what they 
are now; yet no one has attempted to 
prove that their ups-and-downs were exactly 
the same as the ups-and-downs of the Aryas. 
Granted that the Aryans must have been 
savages, does it really follow that all savages, 
any more than all civilised races, were alike, 
or that the Aryan savages =.. acted exactly 
like other savages (in a particular field of 


human activity}? Even modern savages 
differ most characteristically from each 
Other aces Even if we were to admit that all 


human beings were born alike, their surroun- 
dings have always been different, and (the 
results of their influences upon actions) must 
have differed in consequence”?, 


THE INDIAN EXAMPLES HAVE BEEN COLLECTED BEFORE 
THEIR VALUES SHOULD BE WEIGHED, 

It therefore lies oa Dr, Frazer, as ! have 
already said, to adduce reasons and evi- 
dences before extending his hypothesis to 
_ India while dealing, in the different chapters 
of his works, with the premises that make 
for his final conclusion, he adduces Indian 
examples which appear to supply the evi- 
dences and, arguments upon which the Indian 
application of his hypothesis is based. These 
evidences have been collected, and put in 
their proper bearings as consecutive links 
in the chain of argument in a previous sec- 
tion. I shall now proceed to weigh their 
values seriatim, and see what they amount 


to, oe 
eo 


. THE INDIAN INSTANCES CRITICIZED. 


The instances? under public magic do 
not refer to. it as a profession pursued by 
magicians for theegood of the community. 
The Brahmana student who performs the 


1, For the refewence, see section III, supra. 

RE, PUBLIC MAGIC THE SHAKVARI VOW. 
Shakvari vow for mastering the Maha» 
nant verses of the Sda@maveda is regarded 
by Dr. Frazer on the authority of Prof Old- 
enberg as a public magician who is prepar- 
ing himself for his profession, This con- 


r. F, Max Mullers Contvibutions to the Science 
of Mythology (1897), . vol. Il., pp. 441, 442. The 
changes required for fitting the extract in the present 
context have been put within brackets. 
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clusion is very far from what can be gathered 
from the passages which lay down the rules 
for the performance of the vow. Some of 
its observances may not be explicable. It 
is better to leave them as such without for- 
cing any interpretation upon them. The 
Gobhila-Gnhya Sutra says that the perfor- 
mance of the rules procures rain at the ™ 
asking. Be it so : where is the evidence that 
the student utilized this power as a rain- 
maker for earning money and influence ? 
The duties of a Brahmana are hard and 
fast, comprising only the following :—(1) 
study, (ii) teaching. (iii) performance of sacri- 
fice, (iv) officiating at others’ *sacrifices, (v) 
making gifts, and (6) acceptance of gifts 
from proper persons. There may have been 
exceptions to this rule, which however, do 
not negative the rule itself. How could then 
a Brahmana student become a professional 
rain-maker ? The accomplishment of vows 
is said ina good many Sanskrit works to^ 
confer upon their observers many powers 
which may offer lucrative openings to the 
seekers of money and influence: but the 
inference that those powers were made into 
professions is as delusive as the powers 
themselves may have been visionary. 

A few other points should be noted : 

(t) The Gobhila-Grihya-Sutra mentions 
the aforesaid power of rain-making as a 
result of the performance of the vow; but 
it appears only asa by-product of the per- 
formance, the principal object of the vow- ' 
maker being the mastery of the MWahinamn?7 
verses and not the acquisition of the power. 

(1) The  Sdaukhdyana-Grihya-Sitra 
does not refer to the power at all. Had it 
been a principal object to be achieved by 
the vow, it would not have been omitted. 

(III) The Gobhzla-Grthya-Sutra itself 
makes the observance of the rules regarding 
the wearing of dark clothes and eating of 
dark food, optional, which would never have 
been done, had the object been the develop- 
ment of the power of rain-making in the; 
student, assimilating him to the dark clouds 
throggh his garments and food of the same 
colour, 

(1V,* In the story of Rishya-sringa in the 
Ramdyana,? no sooner did the sage enter 
Romapäda% dominion where there had been 
a long-standing drought than rains poured 
down int@rrents. Here the power of rain- 


1 Ramdyana 1,10,11. 


F, 
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making was in the sage but was dissociated 
from money-making. 
We should therefore be on our guard 
against supposing ‘that the, power of: rain- 
making was.always utilized by its: supposed 
possessor with an eye.to the main chance, 
(V). So far as -L see, the “Mahanamni 
verses themselves are.not; spells fot .causing 
rain but relate.to different matters. altogether, 


t 
r 
‘ i? 


F 
4 tee wty es 


RAIN STOPPING AT Mirada Prartiacat 


“The next example comés from “Muzaffar- 
nagar where the people stop rain by drawing 
the figure-of Agastya. on.a loin- cloth, or the 
exterior of the house. It does not obviously 
speak of, the existence of. public magic in the 
locality as a profession. ‘The people, who 
use the charms are not professional magi- 
cians, and the ends for which the rain is 
stopped. may not be public. = 


a RAIN-MAKING ‘AT ` Cunirarpur. 


_ The same objections ‘apply to the next 
instance of’rain- making at Chhatarpur. 


’ A BRAHMANA’S. MORNING- OFFERING 


. The nE Gon the Satapatha-Brahmana 
merely. expresses a belief as:ito: the offering 
made by'a Brahmana in the ‘morning. . The 
object. for which the offering is made is. more 
for the nourishment of the .Sun-child” than 
for the good of the people to be.derived from 
sun-shine, while the Brahmana himself4s not 
a public magician properly so called. 


Č RE. CONFUSION OF MAGIC AND RELIGION 
AS THE SECOND STAGE IN THE 
"EVOLUTION OF THE FORMER, ' 

The object of the next illustrations i$ to 
show'the mixture of magic and‘ religion in 
India, and'mark’ it as the second stage in the 
evolution of the former.’ “It' is not however 
certain, as already shown, 
the ordinal number of the stage which the 
confusion of the two represents. There are 
differences of opinion as to the number and 
nature of stages that preceded it, It is there- 
fore not at all sound to take ‘the aforesaid 


mixture of magic and religion as the second 
stage and regard it as an witness of the 
first. i è 


OBJECTIONS TO TWO SIDE-ISSUES !—. 

The magical character of many of the 
ancient Indian practices may nat be denied, 
but it .is objectionable that, many of ‘the 
religious’ rites and: poromemesg should be 


3434—68 


what should be 


classed as magical through the loss of the 
synthetic view inthe analytic. .. 


- (1) Many: RELIGIOUS ‘RITES CLASSED © 


AS MAGICAL. 

If a ritual be detached’ from a sacrifice 
and dissected, it may appear magical, but if 
it be borne in mind that‘itis but’a portion 
of a ceremony pervaded by the intention of. 
propitiation of the higher powers, it cannot 
be classed as such. 


- (ft) DR. CALAND GRATUITOUSLY ‘SHOCKED. 
I donot appreciate Dr. Caland’s shrug- 


ging of shoulders at ‘what he calls the 
shamanism of the Vedic’Hindus, If it is'a 
fact ‘that the. remote ancestors of all the 


present civilised nations were, at some time 
or other in the past, tainted with abbérations 
of belief more or less, a sober statement of 
facts would have been seem and aperture 
tous, 


(111) THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD BRAHMANA. 


' Dr., Frazer derives the word “brahmana” 
from “brahman”—-“fa,magical spell” ` from 
which he concludes that the Brahmana had 
been a magician before he was a priest. The 
root, according to Monier Williams, means 
“swelling of the spirit or soul” from which 
the signification of “picus effusion or utter- 
ance” may be derived. There is nothing .in 
it to show that the utterances were magical 
and that the Brahmana had been a magician 
before he becarhe a priest.’ Again, if the 
root be taken as indicatine the special work 
that was, coming to be marked as the. 
Brahmana’s own and none others, of in 


other words, if it be regarded as pointing to 


thesaeginning of the’ caste-system which.was 
relegating to the beahmana the monopoly 
of the pious utterances (which according to 
Dr. Frazer were magical), it should be 
remembered that the same caste-system was 
precluding him from kingship and making 
the throne the monopoly of the Kshattriyas 
ithe warrior-caste). 

Ru, THE DEIFICATIONS OF KINGS,-——-NOT A SURE 
INDEX TO THEIR ELEVATION FROM PUBLIC MAGICIANS 

The deifications mentioned next are not, 
on Dr. Frazer's own showing, the exclusive 
possession of. kings elevated from _ public 
magicians.. If every body, who iş some 


*body with a measure of powers more ‘than 


the ordinar y, runs the risk of being — a, deity 


~ 


t Sanskrit-English Dictiogary — 
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in India, if General Nicholson can become 
a god, and Queen Victoria a goddess, and 
if such instances can serve as an. index to 
the mental proclivities of the ancient Hindu 
mind, it is obvious how difficult it is to infer 
from the divinity of an Indian king that he 
or his first predecessor in the past had been 
a public magician, the profession not being 
the only road to Indian divinity. i 


WHAT THE INDIAN EVIDENCES AMOUNT TO? 


Thus the evidences adduced by Dr. Frazer 
for the Indian application of his hypothesis 
do not establish his point. To -England he 


seems to apply his hypothesis merely on the ` 


ground of the English king’s supposed power 
of healing scrofula by touch, which he re- 
gards asarelic of the supernatural powers 
of the king’s magician-predecessors, I am 
not in a position to speak of England, but 
Dr. Frazer’s method of arrival at the afore- 
said conclusion per saltum appears at the 
very first sight faulty. If more of belief 
than reasoning be the basis for the extension 
of the hypothesis to the Aryan races from 
India to Ireland, or to other peoples, an 
assertion in its favour is as good as another 
to the contrary. 


SECTION VII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Thus, this hypothesis has been subjected 
to the texts, It assumes that magic precedes 
religion in the evolution of human thought. 
Its æ priori grounds have been met by other 
‘such grounds.of opposite tenor. Its induc- 


tive proof from the activities of the lowest. 


savage societies is by’no means firm in. view 
of the differences of opinion obtaining on 
the subject. Again, as there should be differ- 
ences in the times of origin of private and 
public ‘magic, the latter might be much 
later. It has not been shown that private 
magic must always” be followed by public 
magic, and hence a place where _there 
may be private magic may not see 
the emergence of magic of the other 
sort followed as a profession. If again reli- 
gion be a psychological necessity. of the 
savage, itis to be seen how far magic had 
become differentiated from‘ religion in she 
epoch when kingship emerged. If the two 
were yet inextricably - mixed up, it is also 
to be seen whether the so-called magician ` 
was not also a priest, or more a priest than 
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a magician, and whether in the latter cases, 
the priest had any chance of gaining king- 
ship. The priest, as we have found. in 
regard to India, may be precluded from 


kingship altogether or.may not aspire to it- 


at all, for which we should be on our guard 
against fixing an unpriestly or unmagicianly 
aspiration - upon them respectively. The 
inference of the magician-origin from the 
supernatural attributes and functions of the 
present kings either in savage or civilized 
societies is not sound; for these attributes 
and functions may have various possible 
origins and hence cannot invariably beim- 
puted to the only origin accepted by Dr. 
Frazer viz., that the kings or teeir primitive 
ancestors were’ public magicians in the pre- 
sent savage societies actually rising to chief- 
ships do not alsə carry us far, for the collo- 
Cation of sociological elements in those so- 
cieties is-not.a sure index that the same or 
similar collocation existed in the particular 


epoch under consideration of the remote past.~ 


If it is so, public magic may not at all have 
been existent in the epoch’ when the first 
kings came into being. Then again, Dr. 
Frazer’s magicians are not magicians proper- 
ly so-called. They are conscious deceivers ; 
and the worst cheat defeats his rivals and 
becomes a chieftain. The hypothesis ‘there- 
fore reduces to one that really contemplates 
deception as elevating a decdiver to the 
throne. It is not for all kinds of deception 
that the result is claimed but only for that 
particular kind that works under public 
magic as its disguise. If so, there is difficulty 
in the way. The practice of this deception 
supposes that public magic plied asa pro- 
fession existed in the place or the race in 
which it operated. Its existence in the par- 
‘ticular place or race at the time of the emer- 
gence of the first kings has to be shown 
before the above alternative to which. the 
hypothesis is reduced can be. accepted. . A 
few other difficulties have also been noted: 
cheats and rascals who are supposed to be- 


„ 


come kings have their rougish nature trans- , 


formed into its opposite in so large a number 
of cases that it amounts to an impossibility, 
Finally, a magician proper need not, as I 
have already said, aspire to kingship, and 
may, besides, be unfit for thé arduous duties 
of a primitive king. Again, as deifications of 
human beings,or kings may take place in 
more ways T one, it has to be proved in 
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every case that no other than supernatural 
attributes acquired through public magic 
were responsible for the divinity of a parti- 
cular king before it could be admitted. | 

Even ignoring the above objections, and 
assuming thata public magician could be- 


come a king in particular primitive societies 


we do not see sufficient grounds for applying 
the hypothesis to the primitive Indo-Aryans, 
The Indian illustrations of the various links 
of Dr. Frazer’s argument have been subjected 
to scrutiny and found wanting. 


Let us now see what other hypotheses’ 


previously noted may apply to the Indo- 
Aryans. The hypothesis of the “attribute” 
—origin of Ringship has no obstacles in the 
way of its application to the aforesaid people 
or perhaps to any other. The mental and 
physical qualities enumerated are as old gs 
man himself and might have operated to 
elevate one or many of the first kings. Of 
course, the particular combination of personal 
attributes that worked in any particular case 
cannot be determined. Deception is not 
mentioned by Spencer as operating by itself 
asa dominant force to raise a cheat to the 
throne. There is nothing impossible about 
it, but the hypothesis need be framed with 
grounds therefor before supposing that it 
operated as such. Wealth by itself has been 
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i) 
mentioned as a factor, but it should, in my 
opinion, be subject to some limitations, 

As to the patriarchal hypothesis of king- 
Ship, the Indo-Aryans are one of the peoples 
to whom it has been applied. So far as 
evidence literary, philological or otherwise 
within our reach can point to a couclusion, it 
is to this that the families of the primitive 


- Aryans rose into clans, clans into tribes, and 


so forth, That these assemblages of kins- 
men were put to the necessity of self- protec- 
tion and performance of administrative duties 
cannot be denied. As a sense of kinship 
pervaded the whole collection of kinsmen it 
is likely that the burden of the plitical 
duties may be vested in one of these kinsmen 
and that deference to the particular line to 
which he belongs may influence the conver- 
gence of power on him. It must not be 
thought that personal attributes may not at 
all come into operation in the elevation of a 
particular kinsman as the political head of 
the community; but the sense of kinship, 
deference to the purity, or seniority of a pat- 
ticular line, may operate along with them, to 
bring about the centralization of the supreme 
powers. The application of the patriarchal 
hypothesis of kingship to the Indo-Aryans 
appears therefore to be justifiable. 
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A Laboratory in a Suitcase 


A “Suitcase” Laboratory, has been devised by 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, in 
Pittsburg, Pa., for the use of laundrymen in testing 
the materials that they use. Says the Pittsburg Sua: 

“The miniature laboratory . is one of the 
most recent results of a research into the methods and 
materials ofthe laundry industry, instituted in the 
Mellon Institute under the auspices of the Allegheny 
County Laundrymen’s Exchange.... 

The new laboratory may be operated by any 
laymen who will follow the terse directions which 
accompany it. When closed, the device” closely 
resembles an ordinary suitcase. . It may 
easily be carried without danger of Breaking the 
glass equipment. Raise the handle side of the 
‘suitcase,’ lower the side which fogms the lid of 
a normal suitcase, and the laboratory is ready 
for operation. The lowered side provides a table for 
experiments. A metal base is fixt inks center. Into 


this a metal rod is inserted and to this affixt a clamp, 
made tohold the long glass tubes, or burettes, in 
which the tests are made. A graduate glass for 
measuring solutions, four bottles containing standard 
solutions for testing the hardness of water, the pre- 
sence of chlorin, of alkali, eand of acid ; and three 
small bottles, containing respectively potassium iodid, 
pheno]phthalein, and methyl orange, complete the 
equipment. , i 

“This device, according to Mr. Elledge [the desig- 


‘ner], has been made to guard laundrymen against 


possible misrepresentation of laundry materials by 
merchants. It permits the laundrymanto assure him- 
self, without the expense of a forma] chemical analy- 
sis, that everything used in his establishment for k 
cleansing goodsis ofa sott that will do no harm to the ` 
goods entrusted to him. The result ofthe use of the 


” new laboratory, it is predicted, will be a higher stan» 


dard of laundry work. Dama ing impurities by this 
means will be detected and eliminated, and the wear 
of washing on linen and other fabrics will be minimi. 


+ 





THE “SUITCASE” LABORATORY. 


zed. As a result of the work done in the Mellon Ins- 

titute, similar activities ate to be launched in Canada, 

under the auspices of the Canadian Government.” 
ICL —The Literary Digest. 


A “Hellenist’”’ Sculptor 


The flight of Artists and art-dealers from the 
war-stricken art-centers of Europe to the peace of 
New York is compared by one fanciful writer “to a 
similar flight from Byzantium to Florence, after the 
Turks occupied Constantinople, in the fifteenth cene 
tury.” Strangely enough, some of the earliest arrivals 
were men representing the newest departures in Euro- 
pean art—the Futurists and such. One not to be 
classed in any of the labeled categories is Elie Nadel- 
man, the Polish sculptor. The sculptor was born in 
Warsaw, in 1885, and studied art there: but “it 
would seem that his early education conferred only 
irritation upon him,” and he went to Paris, where he 
lived until the debacle. Whether the East and West 
of Europe failed to fuse or nof, Mr. Birnbaum, writing 
in The International Studio, does not venture to 
suggest; he cannot, however, conceal his mild be- 
wilderment in the presence of the master and his work, 
when he says: i 

“Beside:a serenely can mask on the lips of which 
a strange smile lingers, there are distorted figures in 
impossible postures, and curious drawings. which, 
when examined superficially, show no trace of 8bvious 
or delicate beauty. ‘The average person will hesitate 


tolaugh at these grotesque works, having recently 


heard of so many brilliant experimentalists whose 
creations should be approached with respect, and even 
reverence, and ‘if one understands Russian, Polish, 
French, or German, Nadelman, who is. always ready 
to flame up with enthusiasm, will soon convincewyou 
of the essential simplicity of his enigmatic designs. He 
has a charming way of modulating his causerie witle 
expressive gestures, and you quickly see the: logical 
relation of the geomettical forms to those beautiful 
sculptures which in the first flush of unexpected plea- 
sure are compared with Greek masterpieces and arouse 
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a 1 
A SYMPHONY IN CURVES 


This statue of Elie Nadelman’s may at first 
glance seem artificial, but study reveals 
it to be an interesting creation of 
synthesized curves. 


the hope that here at last we have a man who has 
found at least ‘a spark of the buried fireof the ancients, 
Nadelman’s explanations are, indeed, so clear that 
they serve not merely as a vindication of his theoreti- 
cal drawing and sculptures, but he even enables a lay 
man mentally to transform the intricate curves and 
shadows into the subtle play of light on his polished 
marble, bronze, or mahogany statuettes, 

“One of his most interesting artistic doctrines deals 
with the respect which an artist owes to, the peculiar 
nature of the material in which he works. ‘A rough 
stone, ‘Nadelman says, ‘will. refuse, all the positions 
we may wish to give it if these are unsuited to it., By 
its ow® will, it falls back into, the position that its 
shape in conjunction with its mass. demands.: Here is 
a wonderfwl force, a life, that plastic art, should 
express, and if this life of the material is not destroyed 
butis cultivated and enriched by, the artist, it may 
acquire a worfllerful power of expression that. will 
stir the world,’ 4 piece of sculpture, therefore, should 
be created likega.crystal—physical laws should goyern 

bia the more of art there is discover- 
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“LA MYSTERIEUSE”’ 


Regarded by Nadelman, the Polish sculptor, as ‘‘the 
flower of his achievement.’ 


able in the work, the less the individuality of the artist 
becomes apparent.” 

Nadelman’s drawings and his ‘‘researches in sculp- 
ture’ might entitle him to a place within “the vague 
group of artists known as Post-Impressionists” ; but 
this designation Mr. Birnbaum finds ‘hopelessly con- 
fusing in the presence of his extraordinary portraits 
and the beautiful heads which for want ofa better 


word weshall describe as Hellenistic.” The artist 
declares that “noble abstractions like ‘La Mysterie- 
use’ are the flowers of his achievements.” Nadelman, 


as contrasted with Rodin, has not displayed such 
constructive powers nor such wealth of imagination, 


but in comparing the smaller sculptures “‘the 
higher praise does not always fall to the lot 
of the older artist.” In fact ‘‘the obvious dif- 
ference here is the romantic emotionalism of 
Rodin as contrasted with Nadelman’s ®@intellec- 
tual calm orhis purely decorative quality. His 


work often suggests a mood of musical melancholy, 
but we donot find here the quivering flesh, the ecstasy 
of desire, the grappling men and women, the insati- 
able longing and force of sex, which afe always present 
in Rodin's palpitating figures. Thacreatures of Nadel- 
man’s fancy are, indeed, often stgangely sexless, 
Beaute plastique, according to him, Jionid not be a 
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SERENITY 


A tranquility which suggests the sculpture of 
the Greeks is found likewise in the plastic 
studies of Elie Nadelman. His work is 
usually devoid of emotional interest, 


matter of emotion, A sculptor must never be senti- 
mental or didactic. He may, indeed, arouse your 
feelings—and Nadelman is often humorous, -and even 
witty on occasions—but, primarily, plastic artis not 
concerned with love or patriotism or kindred feelings, 
andewou find accordingly that his loftiest conceptions 
are almost cold in theire austerity and severe simpli- 
city. Even some of the fine mahogany sculptures 
which have the advantage of rich color lack the 
warmth of living flesh. Nadelman seems to put his 
keen intelligence and acquired Gallic taste, rather than 
native passion, into his work. His art savors at 
times of mathematical formas, and like the work of 
the great Belgian, George Minne, it is occasionally 
pure grchitecture in miniature. If, however, these 
are shortcomings, it is neverth@ess refreshing to find 
a comparatively young man with such strong convic: 
tions taking his position, in spite of Rodin’s supres 
macy, in the popular mind. The intellectual note and 
aloofness are intensified by the extraordinarily high 
polish which he gives to his surfaces, and which, he 
claims, enables his works to acquire tone without 
dift, after the manner of antique marbles. 
—The Literary, Digest. 


Nadelman is called a poet of the plastic curve. 
Some of his statues of dazzling white marble are 
symphonies in curves, curves contrasting and conflict- 
ing with each other yet cémbined into rhythm and 
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A BULL BY NADEEMAN. 


harmony. Nadelman has deliberately cut himself off 
fromthe popularity which comes to sculptors who 


bestow upon their statues an interest that is 
emotional and “‘literary” but not plastic. 
The impression which this artist makes upon 


Forbes Watson, the art cfftic of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, ‘‘is that he has a head on his shoulders.” 


“In any case Mr. Nadelman is neither mushy nor 
sentimental. He is one of the many artists of the 
present time whose intellect has discovered that mere 
literalism is not art. He is also one of those who 
believe that art cannot be divorced from nature. In 


_ finding the happy medium—happy in that it expresses 


his own personal vision—he 


smaller group. 

“Mr. Nadelman has done more than think out the 
happy medium which should prove his own best 
vehicle of expression. He has thought a great deal 
about what might be called the spirit of his material. 
He thinks, as it were, in marble and in bronze. He 
has very decided ideas about each material. And 
the perfect union of the spirit of his own idea with 
the spirit of the material is his intellectually M istic 
aim. e 

“This artist believes that where there isno mystery 
there is no charm. Shining marble heads, thought- 
fully simplified, smile quizzically at the onlooker. The 
hand reaches out involuntarily to touch the smooth 
material, to feel an impersonal curve, the curve ofa 
woman who seems to have seen Greece, to have used 
the beauty of Greece for her own adornment, and 
then to have turned away, slightly satirica® For 
Mr. Nadelman isa satirist and awit. He can smile 
at a promenading man, wearing only a derby hat, 
at a marble lady on the beach, with a most graceful 
bronze attendant drying the lady’s marble foot. He 
can smile at a clown, or at a very chic sea-horse, 
Mr. Nadelman can smile smoothly and mysteriously. 
And nothing in his sculpture, shining marble or 
wonderfully patined bronze, is driven on the stormy 
wings of emotion to forget itself.” ° 


In the realm of portsaiture of living people, Nadel- 
man is an acknowledged master. Says the art critic 
of the N, Y. Times; ‘ 


belongs to a still 


‘the action of 
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ELIE NADELMAN, In HIS STUDIO, 


Visitors who enter here are ‘‘astonished at the 
apparently conflicting works which greet 
their eye.” 


“It isin the region of portraiture that Nadelman 
gains his great triumph. Nothing more natural than 
his little figure of a child can be imagined. It is child- 
hood and the individual child, a monument to the 
fleeting moment and the indefinable and evanescent 
charm. Yet the artistic convention is ardently ob- 
served, resulting in a logic as complete as one finds in 
the noble abstract heads. Here, however, it is a logic 
touched with emotion and warmed to human expres- 
Siveness. 

—Current Opinion. 


The Cell as a Conscious and Intelligent 
Being 


After a series of investigations extending over some 
years and a study of the latest laboratory investiga- 
tions hy contemporary biologists, Doctor Nels Quetes 
has put forth a theory that the cell is endowed with 
intelligence. Thecell is conscious. It has memory, 
will, judgment. The cell learns from. experience, as 
organisms in general may be said to do. The cell, 
then, is acompjete animal made up of still smaller 
individuals and organs just as a larger animal is. It 
has a head or directing center which seems to direct 

[other parts. This directing center is 
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AN INTELLIGENT ACTION ? 


b ous Edmund Beecher Wilson. 
| division. 
» to divide, and at last we have 


The resting stage of a 


called the centrosome. The cell has a series of sub- 
heads located in the middle of the body of the cell. 
They seem to be the part of the cell which contains 
ower, knowledge and skill to perform the different 
inds of work which the cell is required to doin 
» order to exist. "These subheads of the cell taken 
together are called the nucleus and they appear to be 
not One individual but a colony of individuals. That 
this part of the cell called the nucleus is the part 
which has the power and knowledge of how to builg 
the different structures in life is shown by the fact that 
if this is destroyed the cell cannot do any more work 
nor reproduce itself nor feed itself. In the same 
pmanner an animal is made helpless by the removal 
of its head. 
The cells are not all of the same size. Some are 
more highly organized than others and seem to con- 
» tain a larger number of the primordial cells of which 
they are composed, and other special cells differentiat- 
ed for various functions not yet all undefstood. The 
smallest cells are the bacteria. Then come the fungi 
and plant cells. The largest are the animal-building 
cells and those similar to them which lead separate 
lives in the water and do not build colonies like plants 
and animal, 

Allliving things are either cells living singly and 
alone as separate individuals which we call single 
cells, like bacteria and others, or else a colony of cells 
numbering up into the billions, like plants, animals 
or trees, where the cells all work together for the 
benefit of all. As long as the tree or animal lives, 
they all live ; but if the tree or animal dies, it is the 
cells in the tree or animal that die. By reason of the 
high-power microscope now made, it has been shown 
that the cell is made up of still smaller cells. These 
smaller units of life, which I would call primordial 
ctlls, have been described by various authors under a 
number of different names. 

Intelligence in an animal consists, apart from 
definition, of the work. of two departments of the 
Individual, the sense organs and the brain. The 
Sense organs must gather the information from the 
ontside world and transmit it to the cells in the brain 
and the brain cells must act on such information. 
These are the requirements and the only requirements 
for the performance of an intelligent act by an animal. 

| An intelligent act will be based on every other intel- 
igent act and upon a power which we call memory. 
emory is the ability to take and keep a ræord of 
ast events/and use it asa reference and guide to 
-erea acts. This power of storing away memoranda 
of different transactions that have taken place in the 
Reat we find is passessed by all cells or living beings. 
nd three things are necessary to make up the mental 
machinery of an individual—to receive, to think and 
to direct. Those three things makè up the processes 
of the mind, Practically, apart from th ry. 
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In these diagrams we have illustrated the first stages in the act of cell division, according to the illustri- 
cell, 
The Centrosome divides until a nucleus or crowd 


showing passivity, is followed by a beginning of 
of workers, as One theory has it, -begins in turn 


what one theorist calls the skilled worker lined up for division, 


“In the past the subject of mind had been studied 
as the human mind, animal mind and child mind, but 
of late it has been rec 
have a mind. Now this question of mind can be 
studied in two ways ; first, by examining your own 
mind and the actions arising from ‘it ; and, secondly 
by observing the actions of others. 

From late investigations it has become clear that 
the mind of man is the result of the minds of the 
individual cells working together in his head, which 
we callin the aggregate, his brain. 

“The real thinkers are the brain cells, 
there for that special purpose. 


same information from the outside world. The cells 


of the brain cat only act on such information as they 


get from the outside world# - 

Again, th re was no work in the deyelopment of 
organic life that requires such accurate knowledge 
and faithful execution at all times as does the work 
of keeping the body in repair. This work is done 
without the knowledge of the upper brain cells; 
Disease germs or bacteria are everywhere watehing 
for the slightest opportunity to enter the body. Thes 
lodge in the throat, nose and 
as a cold or catarrh or as pneumonia germs, 
must be destroyed before they multiply and get 
into the blood. Who looks after this work ? 

“The cells of the body, 
cells, and cells that have not taken upon themselves 
any particular work, like the cells of the muscles and 
nerves, but live as separate beings in the body in the 
Same manner as the amoeba now lives in water, 
These cells have the work of destroying invadi 
arm@®@of other cells, such as disease bacteria of a 
kinds, and also of repairmig broken parts. If you cut 
your finger, they will rush to the spot in countless 
numbers and commence at once to close up the cut. 
To do this they will sacrifice themselves, if necessary, 
in destroying and fighting germs trying to enter the 
body through the cut. 
it is necessary at times unde? certain circumstances 
for one individual to sacrifice his life for others. It is 
done bg an intelligent being exercizing his intelligence 
and judgment in the matter on the theory that it is 
the best that can be done under those particular 
circumstances. Here we might also consider the faet 
that the body has to do the best that can be done 
in each particular case—for instance, if for some 
reason a broken bone in an animal cannot be healed, — 
it will proceed to make a joint at the place... . 

‘Aven the white cells rush to the place, likea 
wrecking crew to arailroad wreck, and proceed to clear 
away the wreckage and build it back into a useable 


condition, every act must be done with a purpose to — 


effect certain ends. Every move must be intelligent, 
just asin the taking care ofa railroad wreck, The 


ognized that all living beings — 


They are © 
The minds of meg are _ 
not all alike because they haye not all received the — 


In the struggle for. existence bs 
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which we call the white 
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correct size of the artery and other blood vessels must 


' be determined upon, proper materials provided, and 
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“soon in every detailof the work. 


Mars intellect, proud as he isof it, is not justified, 
then, in denying mere intelligence to the cell—the cell 


whicli alone has produced all the wonderful structures - 


that have existed in the past history of our planet. 
The idea of a true intelligence outside of ourselves 
and especially in a microscopic being seems absurd 
‘only because we have never looked into- the evidence. 
We have not duly weighed the fact that when we 
Study the actions of thecell swimming in the water 
or thé cell in the humau brain doing man's thinking, 
We are studying the same individual but in different 
Situations. We have not followed to their logical 
conclusions; experiments, some of them classical, 
repeated almost daily in the laboratory and showing 


"that intelligence is everywhere in the body, the brain 


being by no means the only place in which it is to be 
found. Thus Doctor Quevli has repeated many times 
the experiment first described by Professor James, 
that of the decapitated frog, which cannot of course 
ee or feel and cannot consciously perform any 
movement : 
~ “Yet if.a drop of acid is placed on the lower 
Surface of the thigh of the frog in this state, it will 


© rub oft the drop with the upper surface of the foot 
M of the same leg ; if this foot be cut off, it cannot thus 
"act Afer some fruitless efforts it gives up trying in 


that way, seems restless, as tho it was seeking some 


other way, and at last it makes use of the foot of 


the other leg and succeedg in rubbing off the acid. 
Notably here we have not merely contractions of 
muscles but combined and harmonized contractions 


Min due sequence. for a, special purpose. These are 


actions that have all appearances of being guided by 


"intelligence, and instigated by will, in an animal the 
recognized organ of whose intelligence 
| has been removed.” 


and will 


—Current Opinion. 


A Detroit Woman and Her Work 
: in India 
By Rev. WILLIAM F. Hopp | 


_ The other day I met Sister Christine. It was at 


a lecture on Lao-tse, given under the auspices ofa 


"society which meets for the study of the history and 


hilosophy of religion. After I had conversed with 
er for a short time I realized how it is that a®@®who 


knowher speak of her in @&rms of affection.. Her 

rsonality, her face, her voice are unusually 
Sympathetic and spiritual. She can speak with 
acharm so touching that one can listen’ for hours 
tó her impersonal tales of the people of India, 
their ideals and strivings, their hopes and 
aspirations. 


It was noted by all those who heard Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and Lala Lajpat Rai, the twoenoted 
Hindus who visited Detroit lately, that their voices 
were unusually sweet and melodious, Sister Chris- 
tine’s voice is also full of music and tenderness and 
one wonders whether this voice was always hers, or 
whether it is one of the gifts India has presented to 
this American woman who gave of her life to the 
people of India and made that country her oyn. 
Herconversation shows a rich intelligence. When 


she'spoke of the philosophy underlying the religion . 
of the Vedanta, she dwelt 


on the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, Schlegel and Kant, who, she said, 
were influenced in their systems of thought by the 
philosophy ofthe Vedanta. She can speak intelligen- 
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SISTER CHRISTINE. 


tly on Hindu architecture, archaeology, history, the 
different languages of India and her political and 
economic conditions. Above all she delights in 
spana of the philosophy and the religious life of 
ndia. 

“India has lived its religion more truly than any 
other country,’ she says. “While the people speak 
little of their religious ideas, they always live them, 
sometimes unconsciously. It isthe greatest thing I 
have ever seen.” | 

Although Sister Christine speaks with great 
modesty of her work in India, her noble and com-* 
passionate heart cannot hide itself. It was her spirit” 
of unselfishness and helpfulness that led her to give 
up her home, her work and her friends to dedicate 
her life to the service of India. ? 

I have gleaned this brief sketch from talks with 
friends who knew her long ago and who have kept ` 
in touch with her all these many years; from’ the 
books @ Margaret E. Noble, who worked with Sister 
Christine in India, and lastly from the lips of Sister 
Christine hegself. . 

The man whose influence altered in a short time 
the whole current and purpose of Sister Christine as 
she was known % Detroit, was Swami Vivekananda, 
He appeared unkyown and unheralded before the 
Parliament of Religions which was held during the 
Chicago Worl@’s Fair in 1893. With American 
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hospitality he was welcomed and given an opportu- 
nity of speaking. His theme was “The Religious 
Ideas of the Hindus,” and he said that he had come 
to the west because he believed that the time had 
comme when nations were to exchange their ideals 
as they were already exchanging their commodities 
of the market. The breadth of his religious 
culture, the great intellectual newness and interest 
of the thought he brought, attracted Sister 
Christine. He did not advocate any specialized form 

. Of religion, but preached the great truths which 
underlie all creeds. His concern was the realization 
in the individual of the Divine, 

“What the world wants today,” he said, ‘‘is 
twenty men and women who can dare to stand in the 
street yonder and say they possess nothing but Gad. 
It God is true, what else could matter 2? If He is 
not true, what do our lives matter ?” 

Sister Christine had believed for some time, 
unreservedly, that God is omnipotent; that He is 
omniscient ; that He is omnipresent and that there- 
foré, God having created all things, nothing could be 
bad or out ofharmony with God. She believed that 
all forms of evil are unreal, although to human sense 
they appear to be very real. She bad been trying to 
base her life upon these points. When Swami Viveka- 
nanda came to Detroit to deliver a course of lectures 
she wasimpressed by the fact that he, too, empha- 

„Sized those points which had meant so much to her. 
He said that God is Knowledge absolute, Existence 

~ absolute and Bliss absolute. Evil and all inbarmony 
he called Maya,i.e., illusion, a nightmare, a bad 
dream. The more the Detroit teacher heard him, 
the more she was impressed with what he said. 

In Detroit Vivekananda was a guest at the home 
of Senator Palmer and later at the home of Mrs. 
Bagley, the wife of Governor Bagley. At drawing 
room meetings held at the Bagley home Sister 
Christine was a frequent visitor and gradually 
became a disciple ofthe Hindu sage. The following 
summer Vivekananda spent his summer at the 
Thousand Islands and it so happened that Sister 
Christine, too, had decided to spend her vacation 
there, not knowing that again she would meet the 
Hindu teacher. Again she sat at his feet and drauk 
from his lips the wisdom of Hindu philosophy. 

Two years passed. Vivekananda had returned to 
India and Sister Christine had realized more and 
more the beauty and truth ofthe teachings of the 
Swami. Then one day came an invitation from Mrs. 
Ole Bull, the wife ofthe noted violinist, who at that 
time lived in Calcutta, that Sister Christine come to 
India for a visit. Something of the missionary spirit 
had always asserted itself in Sister Christine. She 
wanted to be of help and she knew that India in this 
respect offered great opportunities. There was also 
in her heart the desire to learn more of that philoso- 
phy which had won her heart. Soshe went. One 
year she lived at the bome of Mrs. Bull. But when 
the time came for Mrs. Bull to return to America, 

Sister Christine remained in India. She had been 
e admitted to the Order of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and now she wanted to enter more fully upon her 
work of service. r 
While she had been living in the European quarter 


of Calcutta until now, after the departure of her’ 


friend she took up her residence in the Hfndu quarter 
and became known among the Hindus as Sister 
Christine. Together with Margayet E. Noble, 
known as Sister Nivedita for some 12 years to 
multitudes of people throughout India, and to 
America and England through her Bp Perouse books 
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on India, Sister Christine took possession of a half- 
ruined cottage, built near the bank of the Ganges. 
It was here that she and her English colleague 
entered upon the special work marked out for them 
by Swami Vivekananda, who at that time was the 
head of the Order of Ramakrishna. 

Vivekananda, while glorifying the Indian past 
and the ancient contribution of his people to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, was a man of 
modern outlook, incessantly planning for the social 
regeneration of India. His order, which gave the 
greatest liberty of movement and thought to all its 
members, he designed not for contemplation alone, 
but for social service. He would, if he could, have 
commanded vast resources for educational enterprise, 
and he was resolved to initiate some definite agency 
for the education of Indian women. It was in this 
branch of the work of the order that Sister Christine 
found her mission in life. 

For reasons which everyone who knows a little 
of the world oforthodox Hinduism will appreciate, 
the opening of a school for Hindu girls and women 
by Sister Christine was attended with much difficulty. 
But the American teacher and her English colleague 
entered upon their work with a strong purpose so 
that it was soon necessary to enlarge the scope of 
the school, 

Sister Christine in her school in Bose Para Lane, 
Bagh Bazar, was now indeed a teacher, applying the 
principles which she had learned in America. It was 
her aim to make this school, held in an Indian home, 
one where the methods apd ideals of the modern 
educator might be brought within the cloistral 
domain of the eastern woman and girl. 

The school, which had begunas a kindergarten, 
grew steadily until it had large attendance of little 
Hindu girls up to the marriageable age, and a still 
larger number of married women and of widows, 
As conducted by Sister Christine and Sister Nivedita, 
the school involved no uprooting from familiar 
surroundings, Neither child nor woman was taken 
from her home into a foreign world. There was no 
attempt to convert her to any religious or social 
system alien from her own; but rather by means 
of her own customs aud traditions, to develop her 
in harmony with Indian ideals, the teachers them- 
selves following those ideals as far as they could be 
made practicable. 

To the Indian woman the modern revolution has 
broygpt a narrowing of her lot and has wrought 
havoc with the traditiogal skill in handicraft. To- 
day every Indian woman can cook, but she cannot 
sew and she has little wherewith to occupy her 
leisure. Hence Sister Christine found it necessary 
to teach the wives and widows needlework of various 
kinds. But the Sisters, as Sister Christine and Sister 
Nivedita were called, learned enore of the irresistible 
movement of the modern spirit in the orthodox 
world of Hinduism, when they found themselves 
met ban insistent demand from the young wives 
to be taught English so that théy might become in 
some real sense the companions of their husbands, 

The school in Bagh Bazar was only prevented by 
the narrow means possessed by the Sisters from 
developing into a great institution. Its influences, 
however, could never have been measured by the 
number ofits pupils or the amount of regular teach- 
ing done within the modest rooms and courts which 
are described by Sister Nivedita in the onening 
chapters of her book, Studies from an Eastern Home, 
Sister Christine with her gentle spirit conquered the 
spirit of aloofness in the quiet, proud and intensely 
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self-respecting people of Bagh Bazar. She came to 
be accepted by the Hindus-as their neighbor. The 
House of: the Sisters was known to all, not as a 
school merely, but as a center of unfailing friendli- 
ness and succor. During the plagues Sister Christine 
and Sister Nivedita joined with the brethren of the 
Order of Ramakrishna in a crusade of selfless help- 
fulness. 

It is Sister Christine’s conviction that the woman 
of the west can work fruitfully in India only upon 
the basis of perfect co-operation with the children 
ofthe soil. So she made the great renunciation. 
The land to whose service she has devoted herself 
has made an overwhelming appeal to her. She 
understands its history and thought, its people and 
their life, its present state of subjection and social 
transition. 

The House of the Sisters was a meeting place of 
As Jesus loved to spend 
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ART, RELIGION AND PERSONALITY 


LTHOUGH the tiotion of personality 
A is an essential product of modern 
life, which, withits insistent indivi- 
dualism, has brought it into relief, it must 
not/be supposed that this conception was 
non-existent in the ancient world, or at 
the most, existent in only a rudimentary 
form. We, in modern times, are in the 
habit of arrogating to ourselves most 
conceptions and problems of thought 
which have acquired a value and a cur- 
rency in our life and which hold a power- 
ful sway over our minds and we forget 
that these same conceptions and problems 
had been rocked and nursed into greeual 
maturity in the past ages, in the cradle of 
ancient humanity. In art and in religion, 
the tonception of personality is very ancient 
and dates as far back as to the Vedic times 
almost ; but like most other life.concep- 
tions, there has been a gradual develop- 
ment of it corresponding with gradual 
phases and forms of experience evOlving 
out of the sense of personality, experiences 
which artists and religious seekers have 
utilised in their respective spheres. 
Scholars in Indian antiquities have 


faced a great difficulty in ascertaining © 


the history of the origin of Indian art- 
conceptions. In the early Vedas, in the 
concepts of Nature-gods, they discover 
the same impulse of primitive man, as is 
seen everywhere else, to attribute those 
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hours of rest in the house of Mary and Martha in 
Bethania, so the masters in India delighted in the 
hospitality of the Sisters in Bose Para Lane, Bagh- 
Bazar. There would come members of council and 
leaders in the public affairs of Bengal; Indian 
artists, men of letters, men of science, orators, 
teachers, journalists and students. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Lajpat Rai, Dr. J. C. Bose the scientist and 
other Hindus, well known in America, were among 
the visitors. 

So Sister Christine lived and worked in India, at uf 
first with her English colleague. After 1911, when 
Sister Nivedita died, she worked alone. She has 
temporarily relinquished her work that she might 
visit her friends in Detroit and take a needed rest. 
But as scon as possible she will go back to her 
school in Bagh Bazar, where Hindu girls and women 
are awaiting the return of their teacher and friend. 

—Detroit Saturday Night. 
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powers which he sees in the visible universe — 
to a being like himself, when he seeks to 
trace them to their ultimate and hidden 
sources. Ofcourse, the difference between 
Vedic gods and the other tribal gods of 
savage tribes consists in this: that there 
was an underlying idea of the unity of a 
Being in the Vedas, the different forces of 
Nature having been conceived of as different 
manifestations of that Being. Hence, Vedic 
religion, in spite of its being obviously , 
anthropomorphic, has yet refused to come 
under any fixed category of religion. This 
idea of the unity of a Being was later deve- 
loped into the soul-philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads, the idea that the soul is the one 
and the undivided, undifferentiated entity 
in the universe, all else being illusion. 

Thus, in the early Vedas and the Upa- 
nishacs, although we get both personal 
and abstract conceptions of God, yet we 
get no remotest conceptions of art in 
them. The Upanishadic mantra—''The 
Supreme Being.is without sound, without 4 
form, without touch and without muta- 
bility’—sums up the concept of the meta- 
physical god of the Upanishads. We shall 
dwell, later on, on this aspect of the deve- 
lopment of the idea of personality in reli- 
gion, when ye shall come to talk of reli- 

ion. 

It is th 


Accepted theory of the scho- 
lars that 


he non-Aryan Dravidians had 
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developed certain forms of fine arts and 
architecture long before they came in 
contact with their more civilized Aryan 
conquerors. There are constant allusions 
to their sculpture and architecture in the 
ancient Hindu literature; but there is hard- 
ly any allusion to their art-ideals or art- 
. philosophy, which must have developed 
much later when the fusion of Aryan and 
non-Aryan peoples was accomplished and 
a mixed type of civilisation arose. 

In a recent Bengali article on Indian art 
and art-canons, which appeared in the 
‘Pravasi for Jaistha, the writer Mr. Kshiti 
Mohan Sen traces certain art-conceptions 
to the Atharwa Veda, which he surmises 
to have been partly moulded by the Non- 
Aryan Dravidian mind. His reasons for put- 
ting down Atharva Veda as anon-Aryan 
work are that, firstly, thereis an unfailinge 
apotheosis of the Vratya, the unconven- 
tional and the socially ostracised man and 
secondly, that there is a constant praise 
ff the Mother Earth instead of the praise 
of the luminous gods of the sky, which 
“would be more in keeping with the spirit 
of the Rig-Veda, the purely Aryan Veda. 
There is much that is suggestive in this 
thesis. This Man-sense and Earth-sense 
in the Atharva Veda, according to the. 
writer, form the chief constituents of art. 
From another post-vedic scriptural work, 
he quotes one significant canon of art 
which says: ‘The true function of art is 
to beautify and purify the spirit’ and ‘all 
art is the imitation of the Divine art.’ 
This indicates and strikes out the line 
taken by alllater Indian art in the Bud- 
dhistic and post-Buddhistic times and 
explodes the theory that the ideals as 
well as the materials of Indian art, 
sprang from the Graeco-Roman school 
of Gandhara sculptures. Archaeologists, 
naturally predisposed to attribute to 
anything Greek a supreme importance 
inthe world of art, forget the fact that 
even in the crude Gandhara sculptures, the 
Greek genius strove to express something 
ee to their cherished traditions—the 

ream ofa life of peace and illumination 
attained by renunciation of desires. gChe 
Greek was unsuccessful in his attempt. 
for, in the type of the Buddha» which 
Gandhara sculpture evolved, there isa trace 
of Apollo, But the real impertance of 
the introduction of the Greek element lay in 
this : that it gave rise to a congeption of 
personality, by making a distinction 
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between the physical and the spiritual 
man. Henceforth, man was a self-conscious 
complexity of actual and potential. 
Buddhist psychology with its wonder- 
fully scrutinizing analysis of human desires 
and motives, helped to make explicit this 
notion of personality. But all this 
analysis, all the disputations on the nature 
of desire and the means of emancipation 
from them, would never have healed the 
breach made into the organic idea of 
personality and would never have helped 
the artist to fashion it into art-forms in 
sculpture. For, to start with an abstract 
idea and then to attempt to embody it in 
plastic designs, was not favourable at all 
to the free development ofart. There was, 
therefore, the necessity of the introduction 
of the Greek factor, the Greek interest in 
form for the'sake of form, the Greek love 
of the sensuous, in order to vitalise the 
abstract moral concepts of Buddhism. 

Therefore, the sculpture that succeeded 
the Gandhara School in India and that 
travelled to China ang Japan, sought to 
evolve an evermore perfect image of the 
completeness of moral personality, the 
personality emancipated from all desires 
and passions, serene yet compassionate, 
free yet bound in sympathy to the miseries 
and afflictions of the world. It evolved 
the well-known type of ‘Avalokiteshwar,’ 
the ‘Kwanyin’in Chinese, and ‘Kwannon’ 
in Japanese and this type of sculpture in 
China and Japan reached its most trinum- 
phant expression. No words can describe 
the superbness of the effort of these artists 
to concentrate in figures, all that the self- 
emancipated spirit of man can conceive of 
the péfce and repose of an intense, cosmic 
life. 

Of course, in China and Japan sculpture 
gave way to painting and in India also, 
we had paintings and frescoes of a remark- 
able order. But the theme remained much 
the same, only the stiffness of form was 
brokendnto the flow of living colours and 
a fuller sense of the real life possessed the 
spirit of the artists. 

In the 15th century, in China, we read 
in Mr. Binyon’s book, the sect of Zen 
or Dhyana sect of Buddhism created a 
new school of artists in China and Japan. 
It was “a kind of renaissance.” We read 
also that the doctrines of Lao-tzu had 
given fresh inspiration tothe thought of 
the Zen Buddhists. Fluidjty and sympathy 
were the two notes ever harped upon by 
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the great sage—he preached what Words- 
worth has enunciated as ‘wise passive- 
ness.” Nothing could inspire artists better 
than this doctrine and, therefore, art in 
China and Japan, soon rose to an atmos- 
phere of unconventional freedom and 
liberation of the spirit and without con- 
sciously symbolising, touched the very 
heart ana soul of Nature. Indian art, 
although it never attained to such heights, 
became more and more symbolic in the 
Pauranic and post-Buddhistic times, 
for symbolism suited the Indian mystical 
and metaphysical temperament better. 
However, the essential art-conception that 
“the true function of art isto beautify 
and purify the spirit” remained unchanged. 
The reference of art was not to any out- 
ward object but to the spirit, which was 
the observer and the creator. In China, 
in Japan, andin India, this was the concep- 
tion that ruled art. It was believed that 
a work of art would lead its spectator 
straight to the vision of the artist and 
through that, agaig, to the Divine vision 
of the Divine Artist Himself. In other 
words, that underneath all art is person- 
ality, human aud Divine. Therefore, it 
was considered as vitally important by 
artists that the spectator must fully pre- 
pare himself for the contemplation of a 
work of art. He must not be distracted 
and sensuous and loud when he contem- 
plates a picture, a statue ora temple. For, 
in his mind, the real spirit of the-artist 
flowers ; he is the picture, the statue, yea, 
the temple of the artist. The outward 
form is nothing ; the inward idea is every- 
thing. The eftort, therefore, of all Eastern 
artists is to suppregs material dif to 
communicate, by hints and innuendoes, 
the-ineffable in life and in the universe. 

To think, therefore, that in such a type 
of art, the personality of the artist would 
count tor littlee would be a mistake. 
Rather, in such a type of art, the personal- 
ity was all-important, was evergthing. 
The real persénality consisted not at all 
in the abundance of things which a man 
did or which aman was, but more. -It 
consisted in the abundance of a man’s 
possibilities. It verified in art, the attitude 
towards personality adumbratede by 
Browning in his famous poem, “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” 

The Eastern artist really counted more 
on his “instincts immature and purposes 
unsure,” on feelings. and intuitions which 
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came to his mind he knew not whence} 
for these were the fertilising seeds which 
were sure to blossom in the minds of the 
beholders. What he was and what ‘he 
could never be” must appear in his art. 
Most often, therefore, the very slightness 
of his sketches would be vindicated by the 
elevated mood of the spirit of the artist 
behind them. < 

It ought, here, to be admitted that 
Christianity, like Buddhism in Asia, with 
its principle of self-analysis, also gave rise 
to a conception of personality. It also 
made a distinction between the man bound 
in ‘flesh’ and the man free in ‘spirit’; and 
henceforth man was’ no logger the agent 
of alist of deeds. He was what he was 
and what he wished to be, but “never 
could be.” Christianity dwelt more than 
eany other historic religion of the world 
on the potential aspect of personality. 
And Christian art also was worked out on 
almost parallel lines with Indian, Buddhist 
and Chinese art. < 

But, it will be urged that these concep- 
tions of personality lack one predominant 
element, which is the marked teature in the 
modern conception of personality. It 
may be expressed in terms of a paradox: 
that for our consciousness in modern 
times the conception of personality has 
grown fuller, but for modern philosophical 
and scientific thought it has grown more 
and more elusive. We feel that we have 
different selves; we are different at differ- 
ent times. And these selves of ours are not ¢ 
in harmony. Our real self, if there be any 
such thing, is swallowed up in the swirl of 
divergent tendencies. We also feel that the 
old organic factors of religion and philo- 
sophy are quite inadequate to comprehend 
such variety and unite the multifarious 
interests of life into a co-ordinated whole 
of vital purpose. 

Then again not only does modern psy- 
chology teach that individuality is not a 
single, simple thing and that its borders 
shift in an indefinable manner, and that 
we, each one of us, are not one personality 
but many or “multiple personalities” i» 
Ouredifferent moods, but it also brings 
out that the personality which we do 
recognise as our one personality blends 
so imperceptibly into and is so inextri- 
cably linked on to outside things that when 


we try to bring ourselves to determine 
where arm individual begins and ends, 
we are 


Med. The distinction between 
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the self and the not-self, therefore, becomes 
hard to maintain. Biologically, individuals 
link on to each other through animal life, 
plant life and inorganic life. Common- 
sense view dictates that personality is 
really an emergence out of oneself, an 
expansion of oneself into the world. Are 
not a man’s surroundings parts of himself 
and it you attempt to cut off this or that 
element, is not the personality more or 
less circumscribed and cut down thereby ? 
How then do we explain that when 
two men have much the same environ- 
ment, their personalities are as the 
poles apart ? These differences of reaction 
upon the same experience can hardly be 
explained. We, therefore, fail to explain 
personality but we can recognise it by a 
certain persistence and identity of its 
character. 

Therefore, one would in vain seek for 
all this complexity of the conception of 
personality as we understand it in modern 
times, in art-creations and art-ideals ot 
ancient times, whether in the East or in 
the West. For the process of old art was 
more or less unconscious; the process of 
modern artis more or less self-conscious, 
sometimes becoming rather hyper-self- 
conscious, if I may be allowed to say so. 
The enjoyment of the ancient artist was 
in the merging of his selfin the current of 
life and nature. The enjoyment of the 
modern artist is in the self-conscious 
enjoyment of himself, his own varying 
moods and emotions, intuitions and 
instincts; in the clash of his multiple 
selves; in the pursuit after the central 
core of Being, where the clash may be 
resolved into a harmony. So, how can old 
art-ideals constituting conceptions of per- 
sonality agree with modern ideals ? 

Recognising fully all the claims of the 
modern, I do not think that the ancient 
and the modern ideas of art and perso- 
nality are altogether irreconcileable. But 
in order to establish my position, I shall 
have to fully consider the conception of per- 
sonality as it developed in religion, for the 
unique interest of ancient Indian, Chinese 
or Christian art is the complete fusion of 
the artistic and the religious tempé. Many 
ot the noblest masterpieces of art in Asia 
and in Europe have been of religious ins- 
piration. Art,in ancient times, was the 
devout servant of religién. Therefore, 
any estimate of art-conceptions would be 
vague and inadequate witout a corres- 
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ponding appreciation of religious ideas 
which influenced art and moulded it into 
form. 

Selfhood has two outstanding charac- 
teristics : intuition and identity. Intui- 
tion is the intuition of self as self. And 
identity is the unchangeableness of self. 
These two characteristics were wonder- 
fully worked out in the atman or soul- 
philosophy of the Upanishads where the 
soul was designated and defined as the un- 
changeable something among the changes 
and divergences of the phenomenal life of 
the limited self. The soul is, therefore, the 
‘NityoA nityanam’ the unchangeable among 
all that changes, and this soul, it was 
postulated, was only to be apprehended 
by intuition or ‘Atmapratyaya’. That a 
line could be drawn between life, animal, 
vegetable and inorganic, was denied; the 
Upanishads regarded matter as alive. In 
the objective world, God is life, ‘Prana’ 
and the objective god indwells in all his 
creatures—He in them and they in Him— 
‘Sarvabhutantaratma’. The universe is 
the body of God, ‘vigvarupa’,if God is the 
‘soul of the universe’, ‘vyisvatma’. Hence 
the objective world is illusory, though 
real; illusory in so far as it is pheno- 
menal, and real, in so far as it is the 
‘living garment of God’. God is the 
subject and is the person or ‘Purusha’, 
and the individual is one with him. 
The individual soul enjoys himself, ‘Atma- 
krira’ ‘Atmarati, so this enjoyment is 
verily his creation. Therefore is all art, 
‘Atma-sanskrit?, the beatitude, the per- 
fecting of the soul. And all art is the 
imitation of the Divine Art; for the Upa- 
nishads did not hesitate to say that 
God Himself is ‘kavit or the poet, and 
that whatever becomes manifest, is His 
form of joy, ‘Anandarupam,’ and His 
love, ‘Amritam’. 

We have seen that behind all Eastern 
art lies the conception that artis a com- 
munication between spirit and spirit and 
that therefore, in art, the personality of 
the artist is all-importaht. From the Upa- 
nishads we gather that the personality is 
self-participating in its own experience ; it 
enjoysits own self amidst thejoys of life 
and the joys of nature. And inasmuch as, 
{t isin process of growth and change, it 
must seek to establish the identity, the 
imperishableness of its own self and co- 
ordinate all its discrete consciousnesses 
and multiform experiences and emotions 


re 
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into one living whole, into one vital or- 
ganism, into one perfect synthesis. And 
when the ego-centric personality of the 
artist is transformed into the God-centric 
personality or the Divine personality, it is 
then that the artist can proclaim that ‘all 
art is the imitation of divine art’ or as 
Ruskin has said, ‘all great in art is praise’. 
But for this wedding of the highest reli- 
gious experiences with the highest in- 
tuitions of art, art could never have risen 
to such heights, as we have already seen it 
to bave risen, in ancient times. 

But the capacity of the personality to 
participate in the world of experience must 
increase. The greater ideal of self-realisa- 
tion is that participation is realisation. 
The self does not realise itself in self-isola- 
tion, in the confines of egotism, however 
iaagnified and ‘enlightened’ that may be. 
It realises itself in sharing the life of other 
selves. In their bondage is its bondage, in 
their emancipation is its emancipation. 
And modern psychology simply adds that 
this participation becomes possible because 
each self or personality. contains within it 
multiple selves or multiple personalities. 

This aspect of participation and identi- 
fication with worlds of personalities was, 
however, not absent in ancient thought. 
In Christianity and Buddhism it was quite 
pronounced, not in the Upanishads how- 
ever. Christianity enlarged the scope of 
man’s participation with other selves to 
all humanity, and Buddhism enlarged it 
still further, to all life, sentient or insen- 
tient. Incertain forms of Vaishnavism, it 
was also equally pronounced ; even God 
was conceived of as realising Himself 
through such realisations of the human 
soul. It is therefore not unlikely tit 
these ideas should find their embodiments 
in art. 

Therefore, the difference between modern 
and ancient ideas is mainly ina matter of 
degree. Only the traditional base of per- 
sonality has been shifted now and person- 
ality is found to consist, not in identéety 


alone, but in the power of sharing fully in- 


the world of experience. This world of 
experience has, of course, vastly increased 
for artists and religious seekers in modern 
times. But the old base of personality 
consisting in self-participation still exists, 
for there is a distinct separatist emphasis 
laid by the individualistic thought of the 
modern age, and theelarge output of liter- 
ature of the present day bears witness to 
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it. For instance, G. K. Chesterton and 
R. G&G. Wells are profoundly egotistic 
writers. They are keenly self-analytical 
and all their interest in the problem of 
personality lies in the possibility of per- 
sonal reaction upon the social environ- 
ment. They leave no room for the uncon- 
scious working, the slow up-building of 
things ; they must needs shape and adjust 
and fit everything into the moulds and 
categories of thought they create for them- 
selves. It cannot be denied fora moment 
that this sort of self-conscious election in 
place of the old unconscious natural selec- 
tion has a peculiar charm and fascination 


for the human mind, which feels a stirring 


up of its dormant creative impulses when 
it comes across such an attempt at re- 
construction of society, art, morals and 
religion. But besides this, the subcon- 
scibus processes, the workings of the sub- 
liminal self as well as of the supra-liminal 
self, must count and count at a consider- 
able value. And when they will be reckon- 
ed and fully valued, the ancient art-con- 
cepts and religious concepts of personality 
will no longer be at variance and conflict 
with medern notions. It may then be 
apprehended, that what we call intuition 
and instinct, fragments of unconscious in- 
telligence, may after all belong to a wider 
synthesis of consciousness reserved to be 
discovered by poets and seers, and that the 
congeries of self, the sundry aspects of 
ourselves, may belong to a more funda- 
mental unity, which becomes manifest to 


the clarified vision of spiritual idealists. - 


How large a part of life may be ‘uncon- 
sciously conscious’ staggers imagination, 
It is, therefore, just possible that we 
will have to alter the mechanical theory of 
science ofthe universe and accept the theory 
ever cherished by poetry, art and religion, 
that life and consciousness extend, through 
heredity in the past, over the whole uni- 
verse and hence that there is no indivi- 
duality or personality in nature is a mere 
assumption of human intelligence. The 
mechanical qualities of the objects of na- 
ture may exist ; but for purposes of utility 
only. Butitis reserved for poets, artists 
and my§tics to discover the iudividualities 
of the sky and the breeze, ofthe sun and the 
rains, of flowers, of every individual flower 
and of every individual atom in the 
universe. Jgsn6t modern poetry tending 
towards it ? This tendency explains why 
Wordsworth, phelley, Blake, Whitman and 
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Maeterlinck are more read and admired 
than mid-Victorian idyllists and realists 
like Tennyson, Rosetti and Victor Hugo. 
It explains why Rabindranath Tagore has 
had such fabulous fame and acceptance 
within such a short interval. It also ex- 
plains the resurgence of medizval mysti- 
cism, the awakening of new interest in 
schools of ancient mystics, the founding 
of the celtic revival school of literature. 
lt explains many other things. We now re- 
read myths, fables and nursery tales 
invented by poets in the infancy of the 
human race and find them to embody 
parables of nature. Our world is a 
fairy world and we can say with Mr. 
Chesterton Chat the telescope makes the 
world smaller and the microscope makes 
it larger but neither can reach the ultimate. 
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And we can say with Maeterlinck’s hero 
‘Tyltyl’ of the ‘Blue Bird’ that personality 
is involved inall differentiated being, in fire, 
water, bread, stone and dust. Personality 
can never be finished and finite and deter- 
mined ; for in its very act of self-determina- 
tion there must be a certain indeterminate- 
ness. For, as Bradley says, there are 
‘degrees of reality,’ so modern art and 
poetry and philosophy too must say that 
there are degrees of personality also and 
that perhaps the ultimate personality is 
God, to whom all other personalities are 
referred and related. Personality is the 
one reality in the universe. It is at the 
bottom of all art; itis at the bottom of 
all religion. 


AJIT KUMAR CHAKRAVERTY. 
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OUR NEEDS OF SUGAR, 


for imported sugar (16 Dutch Standard) gives 
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the amount fortotalimported sugar into India 
at i crore and 21 lakhs of mds., valued at 14.crores and 
58 lakhs of rupees. Of this quantity Bengal has the 
greatest share ofimport. Bengal imports come upto 
about 75 lakbs of mds., valued at 6% crores of 
rupees. Molasses, Saccharin, ete., that come under 
the heading of sugar and also other lower grades of 
Dutch standard sugar are not included in this. Be- 
sides these imports quite a big quantity of sugar in 
its various forms are obtained from local crops. 


WATERPROOFING LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Various forms of preparations are in use and sold 
in the markets for effective means of waterproofing 
boots and shoes and all such leather wares. Most of 
these preparations, however, have been more or less 
useless. An American chemist has lately invented a 
process and he claims it to be positively effective. The 
substances required for the purpose are very handy, 
too. Agummy base and a dissolving liquid are the 
main points. This waterproof mixture is prepared by 
melting rubber into a pan of boiling grease or tallow. 
Pieces of rubber from old boots will do. The rubber 
pieces are burned over the grease and the molten 
matter allowed to fall into the pan. Gum fr@m ever- 
green trees may also be used. By applying the mix- 
ture hot positive waterproofing effect is abtained. 


PLANT-GROWTH-MEASURING INSTRUMENT, 


The life of the plant in its varidus forms is the 
subject of investigation by manys scientists of the 
world of the present century. re J. C. Bose’s 
reputation in this special branch is ng world-wide. 
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We come to know from an issue of The Scientific Ame- 
rican that Dr. D. T. McDougal has invented a new 
auxograph for registering changes during the organic 
growth of plants. The apparatus consists of a deli- 
cately balanced compound lever carrying tracing pen 
on one free end and with au arrangement by which 
the movement to be measured may be applied at 
various intervals in the other free arm. The record- 
ing is obtained on ruled paper wound around a clock- 
driven cylinder. Itis clatmed that by this machine it 
is possible to detect and register changes in size as 
small as .0004 inches. 


x oe APAN’S FLOURISHING TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Since the outbreak oé the war Japan’s trade with 
India has undergone a great development. During 
the past year the port of Kobe alone exportedabout 
51% crores of Rupees worth of goods to British India. 
During the same period Kobe imported raw mate- 
rials and commodities from India to the value of 
about 18 crores of Rupees. Itis a very happy sign to 
note that along with the expansion of trade between 
Japan, and India there have been an increased num- 
ber of Indian merchants doing business in Japan. 
Quite a number of Indian merchants and companies 
are now on the list of exporters and importers in 
Japan. Most of these concerns, however, are owned 
and managed by our brethren of Western India who 
ae practically the greatest enterprisers in trade in all 
India. 


CALCULATION OF INK FOR PRINTERS. 


In printing establishments calculations should be 
easily and quickly made regarding the amount of ink 
required for different forms, ° Experiments of high 
authorities in the line show ,that a pound of good 
grade of black will cover approximately one hundred 
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square inches of surface on 1000 sheets. One pound blue, 
90 sq. inches; one pound red, 80 sq. inches; one pound 
yellow 70 sq.inches. When one colour overlaps an- 
other the quantity of ink of the overlapping colour is 
relatively but two-third of the quantity required to 
cover aclear surface, Of course very much depends 
on the grade of ink, colours and quality of the stock 
to be printed upon. A rough stock requires 3 times 
the quantity required for a smooth stock. Inferior 
inks are seemingly cheap but a costly investment in 
the long run. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An interesting process of colour photography 
have been invented and patented by an American as 
is recorded by the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry of England. The methods of the process are 
thus: The negatives are taken through screens of 
complementary colours {e.g., red and green}. A print 
is made through one of the negatives and toned toa 
colour complementary to that of the taking screen. 
A second print through the other negative is then 
superposed in register on the first print and stained 
by mordanting and dyeing to the colour complemen- 
tary to its taking screen. 

With the improvements in colour photography we 
will be nearing the goal of a true reproduction 
and image of objects. Much of the charm of a 
photography is lost without the true and faithful 
reproduction in all respects and specially colour. 
Features without true colour do not appeal. 


@ 
UTILISATION OF COTTON STALKS. 


Cotton stalks have long been known to yield ex- 
cellent fibres suitable for paper pulp and also for 
Spinning purposes. The knowledge of this utilisation 
had been upto now remained in its experimental 
stage. The present war with its effect of rigid eco- 
nomy on all mattersis now causing further investi- 
gations into the matter of profitably utilising the 
cotton stalks which are wasted or used as fuels, The 
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southern states of America alone is said to be pro- 
ducing abput 50 millions of tons of cotton stalks 
annually. This quantity is supposed to yield half the 
quantity of bleached fibre. For paper-making the 
treatment of digested cotton stalks pulp would be 
similar to that of wood pulp. If the fibre is to be 
treated for spinning purposes the digested stalks 
should be washed and passed through steel rollers to 
crush the stalks and separate the fibres. Experi- 
ments and estimates are being made to work the 
systems in big commercial scales. Indian production _ 
of cotton stalks would also come up to a fairly large 
quantity and may he utilised by paper making con- 
cerns, Now it is generally used as fuel and the ashes 
as fertilisers. It needs however to be found out as 
to which system of utilizing the stalks would be 
productive and economic, 


METAL SOLDERS. 


Various processes for making sqjders are used. 
The following processes for making solders for alumi- 
nium and other metals have recently been* patented 
by a London firm. The different grades of solder 
specified are “hard” consisting Zn 6.9, Sn 2.5, Al 0.6; 
“medium” Sn 2, Za 5 and “soft” Sn 2, Pb1,Zn 5 
parts by weight. The metals after being melted se- 
parately are mixed together. These operations are 
carried out in covered graphite crucibles lined with 
a mixture of alumina and charcoal in the proportion 
of 7 to 2. ss 


POWDERED EGGS. 


Various foods are now being used in powdered and 
concentrated forms. Milk powders are already in 
the market. The latest development in this line in 
America is the production of powdered eggs ona 
commercial scale. Whites of eggs are separated from 
the yolks, stirred until of uniform consistence, sugar 
is then added and the mixture dried at a temperature 
below 100°C., and then powdered and packed. 

ANANDA PROKASH GHOSE. 
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The First Cinema-film Manufacturer 
in India. 


In the May number ef the Mondern Review Mr. 
Guha writes why India should have a motion picture 
industry. Heis not aware that there is already a 
Bombay man inthe field and he is working duccess- 
fully—the first to mdnufacture cinema films in India. 
In Western India his films have been shown at very 
many places and elicited admiration. Mr. D. G. 
Phalke first exhibited his film “Harischandra” in 
Bombay in 1913. Since then he has produced over 
twenty films—‘The Hindusthan Cinema Films’”—and 
they are being exhibited at the cinema theatres in 
Western India. 

Mr. Phalkée began to manufacture films at Dadar 
near Bombay, but having to rely on natural scenery 
for the setting of his Scenarios he soon transferred 
his studio to Nasik wherg he finds the surrounding 
hilly landscape admirably suited to his work. Here 


now he and hiscompany are busy turning out the 
stories from Puranas into films. At present he is 
engaged on filming the burning of Lanka by Ravana 
and hopes to present it shortly. 

Mr. Phalkeisa versatile man and, indeed in the 
vocation he has chosen, one need be of such a 
character in India ifone is to be successful. In India 
a cinema film producer must combine in himself the 
characters of a business man, camera man, “Movie” 
director, poster arranger, negotiator for his films, 
scenario writer, trainer of histrionic talent, manager 
of publ%ity campaign and what not. He must be 
everything and anything before he can hope to 
achieve success. In Europe a cinema film producer 
can bring together these men and if he has not 
sufficient capital can float a company. In factasa 
pioneer Mr. Ph’alke has todo a lot of work that is 
quite distinct from film production. And from the 
first he is quite handicapped by want of sufficient 
funds, When f: take all these things into considera- 
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tion itis a marvel that Mr. Phalke has been able to 
manage these things at all. | 

Mr. Phalke arranges bis own scenarios. For the 
plots he has recourse to our Puranas. He believes 
thatin our Puranas thereis an inexhaustible mine 
for the film-producer and it is his experience that 
films which depict stories from the Puranas are more 
popular with the cine-goers than his other films of 
scenes of Indian life. The Purauic stories are familiar 
to all, the incidents need little explanation and the 
films that incorporate these stories ġrip the audience 
as no cther film will do. They become popular with 
Europeans also. To them these films interpret India 
and its Jegends—the mystery, the glamour, the ro- 
mance of the East. 

S. B. ARTE. 


Comment upon Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s 
Article on “The American Woman.’ 


Will you permit one who has long been a subs. 
criber to your Review, and is at the same time an 
American to offer a word of criticism upon Dr. 
Sudhindra Bose’s article re ‘The American Woman’ 
appearing in your last issue. . 

To begin with I am prepared to admit that there 
doubtless are in America many such women as Dr, 
Bose describes, though I have personally never met 
W them. At the same time I would remark that it is 
dangerous for a foreigner to attempt an essay on 
_ American womanhood based upon experience gained 
from a residence in what Americans call “the Middle 
West” and “the North West”. The latter section 
many of us would call ‘‘the Wild West”. It must be 
remembered that types, ideals, and customs differ 
widely in various parts of the country, and certainly 
the characteristics of the people he describes—their 

attitude toward marriage, the relations between 
husband and wife, their attitude toward divorce— 
are not typical of the best American life. 

Doubtless in the more recently settled sections of 
the United States—and within the memory of the 
parents of many of us Illinois and Iowa were wild 
tracts of wilderness and prairie uninhabited save by 
wandering tribes of Red Indians—there will be 
found such conditions as Dr. Bose describes, also in 
every town and city is to be found a large and non- 
descript section of the population, only a generation 
or two removed from ignorant immigrant ancestors, 
who have prospered more or less in material things 
and have acquired the speech, outward habits and 
peculiarities which foreigners have been pleased to 
describe as “American”, yet who have never assimi- 
lated the true spirit of American home life, and in 
fact may be said never to have come in contact 
with it. 

Yet such a spirit exists, and it is only just to 


recognise in it the true type of the American ideal in‘ 


the various aspects in which it expresses itself. I 
repeat that it is fitting to accept it as the only true 
American ideal, for it is the ideal which made America. 
It is that which eight or ten generations ago led our 
ancestors across the Atlantic to suffer hardship and 
often death for the sake of freedom to worship God, 
and to bring up their children to worship them, in 
the manner which their consciences dictated. It was 
this ideal which gave them strength to overcome all 
difficulties and to carve out for themselves a home in 
the wilderness. It was this ideal Which demanded 
of them simplicity of life, and hough they lived 
simply, the old books and letters whigh they have left 
behind them show that they thought high thonghts 
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and lived nobly. Divorce was hardly known among 
them ; parents loved their children, and children 
honoured their parents, aud treated their elders 
with respect. 


Again it was this inherited ideal which gave the 
descendants of the founders of our nation the courage 
to fight for their own freedom in 1776 and 1861, to 
fight for five years for the freedom of the slaves, and 
which from the foundation of the nation until this 
day has stood for all that is highest and best in the 
life of the American people. 

During the last century multitudes came to 
America from every part of Europe to share in the 
privileges of the national life which our ancestors had 
evolved so bravely and in the face of so many 
difficulties. In numbers they soon came to be more 
than we; some portion of the ideal upon which our 
ancestors had built the foundation of the nation’s 
life they grasped and made their own; other aspects 
of the ideal seemed to escape them. They failed 
among other things to grasp the fact that freedom 
means freedom from tyranny—not freedom from 
discipline. The results have been terribly apparent 
in a variety of ways, and the great internal moral 
struggle of the future in America will be between the 
conception of life and its obligations upon which the 
nation was founded and which still expresses all 
that is highest and worthy of respect in our national 
and domestic life on the one hand, and on the other 
the blatant, vulgar and shallow conception of life’s 
meaning which has heen largely evolved during the 
last halfcentury by those °who had no part in the 
evolution of our national ideal. 

It is sad that most people, no matter how long 
they dwell in a foreign land, find it quite impossible 
to enter into really intimate touch with the best and 
deepest currents in the thought and life of its people. 
The best does not lie upon the surface anywhere, nor 
does it tend to display itself for the inspection of 
strangers. The homes where the highest ideals of 
family life and mutual obligation obtain are not 
inclined usually to spread before the eyes of those 
outside of them the things which next to religion 
they hold most worthy of reverence and respect. 
This is so in India and in every other land. In 
consequence the restless, pushing, assertive mass of 
mediocrity will deceive a foreigner, unless he be most 
wary, into thinking that he sees in it the embodiment 
of the spirit of the land in which he resides. In every 
lan e homes which contain the greatest treasures 
of beauty in thought and life are rarely open to the 
foreigner, and even more rarely is he permitted to 
get a glimpse of the things which his hosts” value 
most. This being the case it is astonishing that so 
few people recognise the magnitude of the task they 
set themselves when they gttempt to describe the 
characteristics and ideals of another race. Indians 
write about America and England, and Americans 
and Whglishmen write about India or each other, 
and yet how little of what is wfitten is really worth 
while! When even a great man like Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore utterly failed, as his addresses in America 
clearly indicate, to get below the surface of things 
there, how can others hope to succeed ? 

Of Dr. Bose’s article I would repeat that there are 
doubtless great numbers of such men and women as 
he describes—especially .in those sections of the 
country in which his work has lain, also that 
divorces and poverty of home life and its ideals will 
be found to be somewhat common in the class I have 
referred to above. On the other hand I emphatically 
repudiate the idea that these things are characteristic 
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of that great section of the American people who 
are themselyes not only the descendants of those 
who evolved the nation, but they whose inherited 
ideals form the mighty moral force which sustains 
and guides America whenever any great moral issue 
arises. 

To give a concrete example showing how little 
Dr. Bose’s description would apply with such, 
I would cite my own family. We have been settled 
near a great American city since its foundation 
nearly 240 years ago. During this period the 
ramifications of the family have been considerable 
and they have kept in more than usually close touch 
with each Other, consequently there are a great 
number of members from: whose lives I can 
draw my inferences: among all these relations— 
hundreds of whom I knew either personally or by 
report—there is not one single case of divorce. 
Among all my friends belonging to various families 
l cannot recall a single case of divorce, and only three 
cases where the man and wife lived separately. In 
one of these, the wife on account of her husband’s 
cruelty was for the sake of her child to live apart 
from him, yet she never applied for a divorce and 
came back to nurse him in his last illness sin another 
ease the wife, having been left without support by 
her husband, and being forced by his treatment to 
live separately, has been working for years tosupport 
herself and her children, yet she never has applied 
for a divorce. 

. Dr. Bose’s article would seem to imply that an 
American girl marries with reference to what her 
husband can give ber. The true American girl not 
only does not marry with reference to what her 
husband can give her; on the contrary, the thought 
of being his helpmate in his struggles and difficulties, 
aud his companion and helper at all times, thrills 
her and is the inspiration of her life. Dr. Bose also 
says that American husbands and wives live 
apart. Many do I know, but the fault usually lies 
with the man who is so absorbed in his business that 
he makes such a state of affairs inevitable. Here 
again, however, I have no hesitation in asserting 
that such men are the exception among true 
Americans. Among my own relations and acquain- 
tances there are cases where the interests of husband 
and wife lie apart, but in the vast majority of cases 
the husbands and wives find in each other’s company 
their greatest happiness, and are never so much 
pleased as when together. In this connectiau 1 
naturally think of the mutua’absorption of my own 
parents in each other and their unwavering devotion 
extenging over nearly forty years of married life— 
and this inspite of the fact that my father wasa 
more than usually busy man of affairs. 

I shall close with the life story of two girls in my 
own city. One lives in hy own home there. She is an 
old lady of over seventy now. When a young girl 
she was engaged to my father’s older brothgr. He 
died about a week before the marriage. She decided 
that she would devote her life to his memory and 
since that time has lived in our home, devoting 
herself to the care of those he loved, entering into 
their needs and cares. Tothis day she is never so 
happy as when she cansit and talk of him, and in 
her prayers and meditations the memory of him 
forms the largest part, and she looks forward to 
ne death as the day when she will again be with 

im. 

The other story ispf an intimate friend of Imy 
own. He was a splendid fellow, a man of high 
education anda great athlete, and was engaged to 
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a giri living near us. Shortly before their marriage 
he was stricken down with a terrible malady which 
made it certain that he would never be able to rise 
from his bed again, though he would probably live 
for years as a complete invalid. He was a man of 
no property, and immediately wished to set the 
girl free. She however insisted that she should be 
allowed to devote her life to him, begged to be 
permitted to become his wife, and finally having 
obtained her wish supported both him and herself 
by the work of her hands, at the same time caring J 
for him through all his lingering pain. I heard only 
last year of his death. 

Space does not permit me to give more instances 
here, though from the immediate circle of my rela- 
tions and friends LIcould filla dozen more sheets 
with examples of the devotion and loyalty of 
American women, and hundreds of thousands of 
Americans could do the sameall over the country. 
Yet these are the very things of which one outside 
would not be aptto hear. We Americans do not 
as a rule speak about such things except with those 
we have kaown long and well. 

I hope, for the honour of American women, Mr. 
Editor, that you wilh publish this letter. It pains 
meto think that the people of India should gaina 
misleading impression ot those whom American men 
have such just cause to revere. 

May I add that I feel this the more, because o 
the deep respect and reverence which I have for th 
women of India, one of whom 1 am privileged to 
call my wife. 


July 14th, 1917. AN AMERICAN, 


Bas-reliefs at Borobudur. 


It appears that Mr. R. D. Bannerji feels that the 
historians of Indian art have not, as‘a rule, given 
due recognition to the efforts of archaeologists. Mr. 
Havell, he believes, is one of them. It would have 
been better if Mr. Bannerji had not imitated the 
method of these historians, who, he thinks, “gener- 
ally despise the efforts of archaeologists” in condem- 
ning wholesale ‘‘works on Indian art and culture 
based on Havels couciusions’’ as “worthless”, 
Instead of doing so he ought to have shown 
clearly how the identifications of the archaeologists 
and more particularly the Notes of Dr. Vogel disprove 
Mr. Havell’s thesis. Even if it were assumed that the 
stupas, according to him, were, asa matter of fact, 
ouly the representations of Jatakas and the life-story 
of Gautama Buddha, that fact in itself cannot be 
regarded as incompatible with the inferences drawn 
about the secular habits and historical times of the 
artists of Borobudur. Mr, Bannerji, if he has any 
grasp of the science of archaeology, ought to know 
that. “The artist who carved the bas-reliefg of 
Borobudur portrayed,” he confesses, ‘ships as he 
saw them in the harbours of his native land Java 
and it cannot be maintained that he was portraying 
Indian ships.” Why ? Was there no trade inter- 
course gbetween India and Java? Did the Indian 
ships never enter the harbours of Java? A mere 
identification of the bas-reliefs with the Jatakas or 
the life-story of Buddha is not in itself sufficient to 
prove the accuracy of Mr. Bannerji’s assertion. He 
ought to provecghat the Javanese possessed a distinct 
art of ship-building and that they never allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the Indian art of 
ship-building. {lf he does so—he ought to, if he is 
$ 
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hota partisan—he will greatly facilitate the work 
of the archaeologist as well as that of ihe historian 
of Indian art. | 

KANAIYALAL H, VAKIL, 


Bas-reliefs at Boro Bodur. 


I should like to offer a few remarks on my friend 
Mr. R. D. Banerji’s notes in the August number of 
this Review. I do not pretend to question the 
-* identity of the reliefs as sought to be proved by 
Dr. Vogel and which Mr. Havell wrongly suggested 
represent Indian colonists. It should be noted 
however in justice to Mr. Havell that his identifica- 
tion was only a tentative guess and was hardly 
dogmatic andin fact was far from any assertion of 
certainty such as Mr. Banerji assumes with Dr. 
Vogel. Mr. Haveli said: “The subject of the panel 
below with the splendid relief of a ship in full sail, 
seems to be comnected with the history of the colo- 
-nisation of Java by Indians.” Monsieur Foucher, 
Mr. Banerji’s authority, is equally meek and uncertain 
about the identification of the panel with the anecdote 
of Hiru, the actual words used by M. Foucher are: 
“We hazard the following identifications”’.—Bullefin 
de L’Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme Orient, Tome (XJ; p. 
33). Then Mr. Banerji points out that Mr, C., M. 
Pleyte published his identifications as early as 1901 
(and that on the date of the publication of Mr. 
Havell’s book (1908) Mr. Pleyte’s book had been 
onthe market for over 7 years. It is fair to point 
out that Mr. Pleyte’s book does not identify 
the panels representing the ships, which Mr. Havell 
has wrongly described. Mr. Banerji has argued 
that nobody has hitherto found secular or historical 
scenes in the bas-reliefs on the body of Buddhist 
Stupa. Mr. Banerji should have supported this by 
qroting the canons of Buddhist religious architec- 
ture. For M. Foucher himself says with reference to 
some of the bas-reliefs on Boro Bodar that a 
secular subject (“Un sujet profane”. Ibid, p. 32, line 
20) has been introduced here. 

it is most unfortunate that Mr. Havell’s guess 
should have been accepted as an authoritative 
L identification by the author of “History of Indian 
Shipping,’ but in the matter of identifications even 
our archaeological experts have not been always 
fortunate or infallible. It is not for me, a “lay man,” 
to point out that the famous Pallava panel at the 
Seven Pagodas which has hitherto figured in all 
Archaeological Reports, including those contributed 
by Dr. Vogel himself, as “The Penance of Arjuna” 
is now going to be identified as ‘‘The Penance of 
Bhagiratha’—if we are to believe two distinguished 
French Savants Mr. Victor’ Gollubew and M. G. 
Jouveau Dubreuil (Vide Journal Asiatique, Vol. IV., 
July—August 1914, at pages 210-212). Alas, the 
famous “Three-headed image’ at the Elephanta caves 
hitherto described as “The Trimurti”? in all the 
authoritative tomes published by such distinguished 
garchaeologists as Burgess, Fergusson and others, 
must now be called “Maheshamurti” ifwe are to 
believe Mr. Banerji’s brother archaeologist and the 
valuable iconographical evidence that he has cdllected 
on the subject (Rao,—Elements of Hindu Ieonogra- 
phy, Vol. I, Part H, p. 382). The understanding and 
appreciation of the aesthetic quality of a work of art 
is quite independent of its subject-matter. Many of 
the stone and stucco heads and figures found in 
Gandhara have not yet been identified or are known 
and described under wrong denomination but never- 
theless we have been treated by distinguished savants 
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to long disquisitions on their artistic merits. Jt is 
still a matter of dispute among archeologists 
whether the famous “Choiseul-Goufher Apollo” is the 
representation of a god or an athlete but the aesthe- 
tic valuation of its plastic qualities has not been 
shelved until the identity had been sufficiently 
established. 


And in this connection a point is suggested by Mr. 
Banerji’s remarks which is worth consideration and 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. “Mr. 
Havell,” Mr. Banerji is pleased to remark, “has 
done a good deal to popularise Indian Painting and 
Sculpture both in Europe and in America and his 
works have met witha good reception, but it must 
be admitted that his conclusions on these subjects, 
(the italics are mine), should be accepted with very 
great caution.’ I am unable to follow from Mr. 
Banerji’s note that the ‘‘conciusions” of Mr. Havell 
“on these subjects,” viz., Indian Painting and Sculp- 
ture or the claims he has made on behalf of the 
Javanese Bas-reliefs or the arguments that he has 
advanced in popularising their aesthetic qualities 
have been disproved by the fact that all or any of his 
identifications of the subject-matter of these works 
ofart are unreliable. On the other hand, Monsieur 
Foucher, (igreatly value his eminence as a great 
archeologist), who achieved a triumph in identifying 
these bas-reliefs more than seven years ago, has failed 
to contribute any single line to vindicate or 
popularise the claims of Indo-Javayese Sculptures or 
to help usto arrive ata gorrect valuation of them 
regarded as works ofart and the world of art has 
not grown richer by these valuable identifications by 
asavant whohas been impervious to their plastic 
qualities. Forit must be admitted that works of 
art must be judged primarily as works of art and the 
historical materials which they yield are matters of 
secondary importance. Mr, Banerji complains that 
“historians of Indian Art” (by the way, the history 
of Indian Art has not yet been written) “generally 
despise the efforts of archzologists and rely on in- 
spiration for such identifications.” Relying on in- 
Spiration iscertainly a grievous mistake but I am 
not aware if anybody has ‘despised’ the valuable 
materials that the efforts of archmologists have 
accumulated and which Mr. Havell himself and 
others have utilised in their works. The portion of 


the efforts of Indian archeologists which is 
certgigly not entitled to any credit is that 
made to appraise, etnderstand or appreciate 
the aesthetic qualities of Indian Art, and Mr, 


Havell, in attempting to disprove the conclysions 
of our Indian archaeologists on the quality and 
character of Indian Art which hitherto was regarded 
by archaeologists as a feeble attempt to imitate 
Greco-Roman models, has re®dered signal service to 
the cause of civilisation and also tothe cause of the 
history of Art (Archaeology) by correcting the mis- 
concepfions that have hitherto governed, and in some 
cases, still continue to govern the field of Indian 
archaeology. These misconceptious have prevented the 
workers in the field of Indian archaeology from ap= 
prehending the true quality of Indian Fine Art with 
the result that such of the remains as represented 
Indian art at its best had been systematically neglect- 
ed dud hardly received any recognition from archaeo- 
logists. Ihave hardly space to quote more than one 
instance. The fine bas-relief representing Kapila (?) 
on a conspicuous part of the rock-wall of Isrumuniya 


‘at Anuradhapura had never been taken any notice oi by 


the Government archaeologists who wrote exhaustive 
reports on the remains of Anuradhapura. To anote 
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Mr. Vincent Smith, —“Neither Mr. Bell (archaeologic- 
al commissioner) nor Mr. Cave (authority on Ceylon- 
ese antiquities) mentions the Kapila relief, the merit 
of which was first recognised by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
The critical opinion expressed (by the latter) is con- 
firmed by Mr. Lawrence Binyon who holds that the 
rock-carved ‘Kapila’ is a tremulous work impossible 
to forget when once seen.’’ In the fields of Greek, 
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Roman as also of Egyptian antiquities “the efforts of 
the archaeologists” are valued as much for their 
aesthetic judgments as for the yield of their antiqua- 
rian or historical data. Unfortunately, it is in India 
that tapes, spades and estampages film our aesthe- 
tic judgments. 


ORDHENDRA COOMAR GANGOLY. 


H, H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR’S ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECORD * 


Ii]. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS (CONTD.) 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


HE work of reorganizing the adminis 
T tration of Baroda had to begin with 
the Revenue Department, for in 1881, 
at the time of His Highness the Maharaja- 
Geekwar’s investiture, it over-shadowed 
all the other departments—in fact, consti- 
tuted almost the whole Government. It 
then comprised thirteen Bureaus, namely : 
(1) Revenue Proper; (2) Forests; (3) 
Customs ; (4) Excise (Abkari) ; (5) Opium; 
(6) Salt; (7) Stamp; (8) Account; (9) 
Boundary ; (10) Revenue Public Works: 
(11) Compensation ; (12) Survey ; and (13) 
Political, 

It is easy to explain how the Sar Sabah 
(Revenue Minister) came to be entrusted 
with all these functions. His Highness’s 
predecessors knew nothing of the mqdern 
concept of apportioning the work of 
adininistration among a number of depart- 
ments. If any of them had wanted to 
institute such a system, he would not have 
found, in Baroda, qualified men to conduct 
the various buredus. The Sar Subah’s 
office was the one that brought money to 
the State, and, therefore, was regarded as 
all-important. The Revenue Minister was 
given charge of every bureau that brought 
in revenue, and was entrusted with the 
task of accounting and husbanding the 
resources of the State. It naturally 


(*) Copyright and Right of Translation reserved 
by St. Nihal Singh. These articles are extracted from 
the Author’s forthcoming work on the Life and 
Record of H. H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao HI, Gae- 
kwar, Maharaja of Baroda. 


: : 
followed that whenever necessity of 
organizing machinery to dispose of new 


- work arose, another bureau was added 


to the Revenue Department. Other Indian 
States followed, at the time, the same 
system, and many of them continue to do 
so tothis day. 

This policy of lassaiz faire created many 
anomalies. The Revenue Minister, for 
instance, audited as well as compiled the 
accounts, and thus the State could not 
exercise effective control over the revenue 
oficials. The Political Bureau had nothing 
in common with the other branches of the 
Revenue Department. The wisdom of 
segregating the Revenue Public Works 
from the other Public Works could also be 
questioned. 

The Revenue Minister found himself 
handicapped in discharging his duties by 
lack of initiative. During the minority 
regime he had to submit to Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao papers of the most inconse- 
quential nature for orders. After the 
Maharaja Sahib had assumed control of 
the State, these references had to be made 
to him. 

The Revenue Minister, 
received from the Subahs (Heads of 
Divisions) papers dealing with petty 
matters, which could not be disposed of by 
them without his express leave. Appeals 
against the orders passed by the Subahs 
were made to the. Revenue Minister, and 
were often allowed. 

The chain of references did not end there. 
Papers went’up from the Vahiratdhars 
(Sub-Divisional Officers) to the Subahs, 


in his turn, 


4 
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and even from the Patels (Head-Men) in 
the villages to the Vahiratdhars. 


This system, which denied initiative to 


officers, necessitated an enormous amount 
of routine work. Files dealing with incon- 
sequential matters were constantly passing 
from the Sub-Divisional Head-quarters to 
the Divisional Head-quarters, thence to the 
Sar Subah’s office, and finally to the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar, often through the 
Dewan's Cutcherry (office). Each official 
through whose hands the papers passed 
made a note expressing his assent or 
dissent, giving his reasons or suppressing 
them, as he chose. No one troubled to 
follow any definite system, or to make a 
precis of the? memoranda before the file 
reached the final authority. Often the 
Maharaja Sahib found that the papers 
put into his hands were not complete, and 
in order to secure the necessary informa® 
tion it would have to go down, stage by 
stage, untilit reached the official who had 
“oeen guilty of omission, and come up again 
through the circuitous course for His High- 
ness’s decision. Thus a file sometimes 
made two or three rounds beforeit was 
disposed of. 

This wasteful system imposed hardship 
upon every one concerned. The people sut- 
fered because their cases remained un- 
decided for weeks and even for months. 
The officials worked day and night and yet 
never finished their work, and were 
constantly receiving reprimands for delays 
and omissions. 

If this elaborate. system had been 
designed to keep the Central Government 
in touch with the officials outside the 
Capital, and to enable the Maharaja Sahib 
through the heads of departments to 
exercise check over the activities of his re- 
presentatives in the Sub-Divisions and 
villages, it failed completely. The Vahivat- 
dhar, despite the references that he had 
to make to the subah, was a formidable 
person. Besides being the collector of 
revenue, he was the executive authority of 
his Sub-Division, armed with full magiste- 
rial powers. This centralization of func- 
tions made hima veritable autocrat, 
wonder that the people called him Sarkar 
( Government ). 

Similarly, the village Patel was master 
of all he surveyed, and few rustics knew 
that they had any other rulers besides him 
(and perhaps the Vahivatdhar). He was 
barely literate, held his officeshereditarily, 


, 
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and received a percentage on the revenue col- 
lected and remitted by him. He was a 
Government servant, and not the chosen 
head of the Panchayat (village commun- 
ity), asin days of yore. The form of that 
fine old Indian institution remained, but 
its soul had been killed by the adoption 
of the Ryotwari system of-tenure, which 
exacted land revenue direct from the indi- 
vidual holders instead of from the village 
as a unit, as was formerly the case. The 
new system had been introduced into 
Baroda by Maharaja Khande Rao Gaek. 
war (1856-1870), and was extended by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao during the 
minority regime. Neither of them had 
attempted to make a scientific survey of 
the land and to settle the rates of taxation 
according to carefully ascertained data con- 
cerning its productivity. A double wrong 
was thus inflicted upon the people. The 
internal organization of the village, which 
had withstood centuries of administrative 
changes, was destroyed, all but in name. 
The man who held land from the -State 
was arbitrarily taxed, and he was made 
to pay in cash instead of in kind, as had 
been heretofore the custom. When the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar began to rule, he 
found, therefore, that the land revenue 
was crying out for reform, and that the 
Survey Bureau of the Revenue Departmene 
was inadequately staffed to cope with the 
work, 

The Vahivatdhars were not much better 
educated than the Patels. I doubt ifany 
of them had ever seen the inside of a 
College. The same was true of higher 
officials. University graduates were con- 
spicuous by their absence in the Baroda 
public services at the time the Maharaja 
Sahib took the rein8 of administration into 
his own hands. Some of the heads of 
departments had been imported by 
Raja Sir T. Madhava Row from British 
India, but they had served there in 
subordinate capacities, aud had not 
exerg@ised the authority of even district 
officers. - 

None of the Maharajas of Baroda, and 
not even Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, had 
attempted to collect and to codify the rules 
and regulations, prescribed from time to 
time, for the guidance of officials. Chaos 
resulted. Orders frequently duplicated 
others, sometimes’in practically identical 
words. Rules conflicted with one another, 
annoying the officials and compelling them 
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to make frequent references to higher 
authorities for instructions, or to use their 
judgment at their peril. Many of the 
regulations were out of date, and had not 
been superceded by fresh instructions. 


No one had taken the trouble to define 
their respective powers, privileges, limita- 


tions, and Habilities. Each official was,- 


therefore, left to his own’ devices. Some 
went too far, while others did not go far 
enough. Conflict resulted in either case. 
Similarly the departments of the Central 
Government overlapped, or work was left 
undone because none of the departments 
claimed it. 


When death or dismissal caused a 
vacancy in the public service, a wild 


scramble for the post ensued. Every 
aspirant sought the intervention of in- 


fluential relatives or patrons. Character, 
education, and experience counted for little. 

Favouritism and jobbery especially 
exerted a pernicious effect upon depart- 
ments requiring the services of trained 
men—departments entrusted with adminis- 
tering justice, builditfg public works, dis- 
pensing medical relief, and teaching. All 
the graduates in law, engineering, medicine, 
and pedagogics employed in Baroda at 
the time His Highness began to .adminis- 
ter the State could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The Police depart- 
ment was full of illiterate men who had 
not received any training in the detection’ 
of crime. 


Tenure of office was not secure. Officials, 
no matter how capable, honest, and 
zealous they might be, were liable to 
harrassment, fine, reduction, and even to 
dismissal if they were so unlucky a$*to 
offend the “powers that be.” Rise in public 
service depended upon capacity for intrigue, 
and not upon capacity for work. If, by 
studying and humouring the whims of his 
superiors, an official was able to retain 
his office until he reached ripe old age, he 
could not claim any gratuity or pengion. 
Grants were sonretimes made as rewards 
for faithful service, or as compassionate 
allowances, but they depended entirely 
upon caprice. 

Even the departments of ihe Central 
Government were housed in small, fll- 
ventilated buildings. The offices in the 
“Sub-Divisions and villages were often no 
better than kuts. No provision was made 
to keep them in repair, and sometimes 


. time the Gaekwars 
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‘officials who wielded autocratic powers 


sat under roofs that leaked when it rained. 

It had occurred to no one to frame a 
comprehensive programe for building 
public offices in all parts of the State, or, 
in fact, for constructing public works of 
any kind. If the necessity arose for re- 
roofing a public building, or putting upa 
shed,‘ or digging a well, or advancing a- 
small sum of money (taccavi) to enable a 
farmer to dig a well on his holding, the 
proposal had to go up to the highest 
authority. Work, no matter how urgent, 
could not be begun until the papers had 
passed from stage to stage, by slow 
degrees, and sanction had been received. 

In such a circumstance, A was idle to 
expect to findin Baroda a system of an- 
ticipating revenue and expenditure. No 
Budget was drawn up. The procedure in 
regard to disbursements at the close of the 
minority regime was to sanction individual 
items of expense by a wvemnook yadi 
(memorandum) prepared in the Sar™ 
Subah’s office. No expenditure over the 
sanctioned amount could be incurred 
without His Highness’s leave. 

Orders for payment were honoured by 
the Huzur(Ceutral ) Treasury only when 
they passed through the hands of the 
Fadnis. This term is a corruption of 
Fardnavis —the keeper of the Muster roll 
ofthe Army. He was all-important at the 
conquered Baroda. 
Later he became the Military ‘Accountant, 
and finally Secretary in Chiefand Finance 
Minister. 

The Central Treasury was in charge 
of the Revenue Minister. There were Divi- 
sional Treasuries at the Divisional Head- 
quarters under the Subahs, and sub-Div- 
isional Treasuries at the Sub-Divisional 
Head- quarters under the Vahivatdhars. 

The Vahivatdhar received statements 
of revenue collected from the Talati 
( Accountant ) ofeach village in his Sub- 
Division, consolidated them into a tala- 
band ( schedule ), and sent it on to the 
Subah. 

Each Divisional head consolidated the 
reports ofall the Vahivatdhars under his 
directfon thus submitted, and forwarded. 
the schedule to the Revenue Minister. 

The Actounts Branch of the Sar Subah’s 
office consolidated the four talabands thus 
received and prepared accounts of the 
revenue received by the State as a whole. 

Allthe expense vouchers went to the 
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Revenue Department for audit, though 
they had originated in that department— 
an extraordinary irregularity to which 
attention has already been called. 


II. 


Soon after His Highness came into 
«power, he decided to re-organize the highly 
tentralized Revenue Department. He also 
decided to use it as his instrument to re- 
form the whole public service, for the Sar 
Subah’s office contained the materials, 
in a chaotic form, necessary for the re- 
organization of the entire administration. 

The first important step towards the 
decentralizatjon of the Revenue Depart- 
ment was taken in August, 1883—less 
than two years after His Highness had 
come into power. The Survey Branch was 
removed from the Sar Subah’s office and 


given the status of a separate department. , 


Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, I. C. S., who had 
giade himself familiar with cnnditions 
prevailing in Baroda during the years he 
was serving as tutor to the Maharaja 
Sabib, and who had had some experience of 
revenue work in British India, was placed 
in charge of the new Bureau. 

The creation of this department invol- 
ved considerable outlay upon initial and 
recurring expenditure. His Highness could, 
however, allocate funds much more easily 
than he could find men’ with the requisite 
training to carry on the work. He had, 
in many cases, to employ persons with 
Incomplete knowledge ot ‘survey operations, 
and let them master the routine through 
actual experience. 

The correlation of the new department 
with the old Revenue Department present- 
ed difficulties. It was finally arranged 
that the proposals of the Survey and 
Settlement Department should go to the 
Prime Minister, who would send them to 
the Kevenue Department for criticism. The 
latter department would return the papers 
to the Dewan who, if necessary, would 


ask the Survey and Settlement Department. 


\to re-consider the proposal. His Highness 
decided upon this somewhat circuitous 
course in order to insure the indepegdence 
of the new department- Now that the 
status of the Survey and Settlement De- 
partment has been established, the Maha- 
raja Sahib is considering the adoption of 
a more expeditious method. 

The attitude of the people towards the 
projected operations was far from friendly. 
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Judging from previous experiences, they 
feared that it was au ingenius scheme 
calculated to enrich the Maharaja-Gaekar 
at their expense. Persons in possession 
ofland that paid little or no taxes were 
specially suspicious for they remembered 
that Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar 
had tried to deprive them of their highly 
cherished privileges. They knew that His 
Highness had expressly stated that the 
Operations were to be confined to the 
khalsa ( Government ) land, but they felt 
that their turn would come. 

At first it was considered that the 
crude survey made at the instance of 
Maharaja Khande Rao would serve asa 
basis, and save much time and labour. 
The futility of this hope was ° apparent 
as,soon as work was begun. His Highness, 
therefore, decided that each field must 
be measured, mapped, and bounded sepa- 
rately, unless it was altogether too small, 
so that the State would have a complete 
record of existing holdings. Each large 
farm was to be given a separate number, 
unless the holder wisfed to divide it and 
to part with a portion of it. His pre- 
decessors had insisted that a part of a 
holding could not be surrendered, in order 
to compel holders to retain poor as well as 
richland. The Maharaja Sahib realized 
that this practice worked hardship on 
the people and resulted in much good land 
being allowed to go out of cultivation, 
and he discontinued it. 

At first the cross-staff survey system was 
employed, but the trials made in 1884 by 
Mr. H. H. Parkinson, a young engineer, 
soon showed that chain survey would be 
begtgr. The measurers and surveyors were 
made to learn this method during the 
rainy season when operations were re- 
laxed or suspended, and it was adopted 
in 1885-86. . 

Each survey party consisted of 28 men 
under a Kamdar, who was responsible for 
the correctness of the measurements and 
was paid a good salary ig order to place 
him above temptation. He was required 
to make actual tests, and not merely to 
content himself with supervising the work 
of his assistants. He kept the accounts of 
the party, and also decided boundary 
disputes. 

As Survey operations were concluded, 
His Highness issued a notification fixing 
the rates. The incidence of taxation was, 
as a rule, lightened, because His Highness 
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found that the holders had been unable to 
meet the Government’s demand, and 
reyenue was constantly in arrears, 
which had to be written off from time to 
time. 

The period of settlement was, in most 
cases, fixed at fifteen years. The Maharaja- 
Gaekwar decided against a longer term, 
as he wished to see how the new arrange- 
ment worked aud to rectify any mistakes 
that may have been made within a short 
time. . 

The occupants of government land were 
assured that no change would be made in 
the rates during the period of settlement, 
unless lower or higher rates had been fixed 
by gross mistake, collusion, or fraud. The 
holders ‘were thereby rendered secure 
against the State taxing any improvement 
that they might make with their own skill 


and capital. This notification also assured . 


the holders that so long as they paid the 
State demand they would be left free in full 
and unrestricted possession of their land. 
His Highness conferred upon the holders 
possession of the tre€s that grew on their 
holdings, but which theretofore did not 
belong to then 

These reforms greatly improved the 
occupants’ status, whereas formerly they 
had been little, better than tenants-at-will, 
now they could not, be evicted from their 
holdings at the whim of an official. 

By 1906-07 all the State, with the 
exception of the Vajpur Sub-Division of 
Naosari, most of which is under forest, 
had been surveyed and settled. The 
operations had cost over Rs. 4,000,000, 
and had resulted in the reduction of the 
State demand by 7.7 per cent., not talking 
into account the abolition of the agricul- 
tural Veros (imposts). 

As the term of the original settlement 
lapsed, the work of re-settlement was 
begun. Rates werg ordered to be lowered 
if the occupants could not afford them, or 
raised if the yield or prices had risen, since 
the original settlement, the rise in rafes to 
be proportionate to the increase in profit. 
The term of re-settlement was to be 80 
years, unless a shorter period was deemed 
advisable in specified cases. 

The re-settlement has made compara- 
tively little difference in the revenue 
demanded by the State. The occupants 
who are assessed -at higher rates do not 
feel the rise, because agriculture has 
advanced, on account of the Maharaja 
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Sahib’s policy of building irrigation works 
and helping holders to sink wells, and as 
the result of his efforts to induce the 
cultivators to use improved methods 
and machinery, and of the spread of 
education. 

The success of the Maharaja-Gaekwar’s 
agricultural policy is shown by the fac 
that while before his time Baroda subject 
left their ancestral homes, now people from 
other territories seek holdings in His 
Highness’s State. Land that was formerly 
left fallow season after season until it 
degenerated into waste areas and even 
considerable portions of land that was 
considered totally unfit fog cultivation 
have been brought under tillage. Flourish- 
ing villages with brick buildings loudly 
proclaim the prosperity that has followed 
an the wake of the survey operations, and 
other agricultural and general reforms. 

So far I have written of the survey and 
settlement of the Government land. It m 
be now stated that His Highness created, 
in May, 1889, a special Bureau to deal 
with land that had been alienated by his 
predecessors and their officials to various 
classes of persons, for one reason or 
another. These privileged classes offered 
great opposition, but gradually they were 
won over by His Highness’s policy of buy- 
ing out their vested rights at a fair rate of 
compensation, and not summarily ousting 
them, as Maharaja Khande Rao had tried 
to do. 

Before finishing examining the workg 
done by the survey and settlement depart- 
ment I must emphasize that His Highness 
has not permitted his desire for uniformity 
to override his good judgment and abol- 
ished various forms of tenure prevailing 
in Baroda in favour ofthe ryotwari system 
(of which I have written), without regard 
to the effect that such abolition would 
have. In many cases, he found that the 
people residing in parts of his state were in 
a backward stage of civilization, and 


. would suffer great hardship if the new 


system were imposed upon them. He has 
therefore, refused to alter the existing 
arraggements. 


II 


A year atter the Survey and Settlement 
Department, had been created His Highness 
relieved the Revenue Department of the 
audit work, Byan order dated October 
7, the H njur auditor was given the dignity 
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of head of a separate department and was 
made responsible for checking the accounts 
throughout the State. 

The same day His Highness issued a 
memorandum emphasizing the fact that 
a Government, in order to be economical 
and yet efficient, needed annually to fore- 
cast its revenue and expenditure. In the 
‘following February detailed instructions 
were issued for framing up the Budget. 
The Budget for 1885-6 was the first state- 
ment of its kind that Baroda, in all its 
checqtuered career, had ever seen. 

During this and succeeding years His 
Highness laboured strenuously to improve 
the system of accounting aud auditing. He 
employed experts from British India to 
assist him. Drastic changes were made 
from time to time in the working and 
personnel. of the department, béfore ié 
measured up to the standard that the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar had set for it. 

An instance may be cited to show the 
efficiency attained by the Audit Branch 
of the Department. Mr. Kilabhai Dalubh- 
vam, the Assistant -Accountant General, 
detected, in 1896, an errorin the accounts 
of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway involving serious loss to 
Baroda. The Railway Company, it was 
found, had given His Highness no share 
in the receipts for terminal charges. The 
Railway authorities admitted their mis- 
take, paid Rs. 120,000 arrears and pro- 
mised to remit Rs. 20,000 a year as 
Baroda’s share. 

The same official, in auditing the 
accounts of the Petlad-Cambay Railway, 
constructed at tlfejoint expense of Baroda 
and Cambay States, found that Rs. 40,000 
had been charged to Baroda instead of to 
Cambay, to which State the sum should 
have been debited. Considerable corres- 
pondence finally resulted in the Railway 
authorities admitting their error, and 
Baroda succeeded in recovering the amount 
from Cambay. 

The ability of the Finance Department 
Ło make satisfactory financial arrange- 
anents was demonstrated when, in 1899- 
2900, owing to large expenditure on 
famine operations and thesmall collections 
of revenue, it became necessary to. borrow 
money. His Highness authorized his 
Accountant General to negotiate a loan 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000,000. Steps were 
first taken to float the loan in, India, but 
the Indian banks demanded interest at the 
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rate of 6 per cent per annum. Finally 
money was obtained from London at 4 
per cent. Rs. 4,575,000 (£305,000) were 
borrowed for six months, and Rs. 2,325, 
000 (£153,000) for a year. In 1900-01 
it became necessary to secure a further 
loan of Rs. 2,975,000 for one year at 4 
per cent. A portion of the loan which 
matured in July, 1902, was paid on the date 
on which it felldue by selling Government 


-paper to the value of Rs. 1,850,000 at Rs. 


97.4 net. the balance was renewed for 
one year on the same terms as before. The 
whole loan was paid off by June, 1908. 

For years past this department has had 
charge of all matters pertaining to audit, 
account, and finance, and has been in- 
dependent of the Revenueand other depart- 
ments. The Fadnis, to whom reference 
has been made, no longer interferes in 
financial affairs, but is the custodian of the 
State records. 

The department, as now constituted, 
comprises ten branches, namely, (1) the 
Main Branch ; (2) the Civil Audit Branch; 
(3) the Military Audit Branch; (4) the 
Public Works Audit Branch; (5) the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways; 
(6) the Inspection Branch; (7) the Local 
Board Inspection Branch; (8) the Compi- 
lation of Accounts Branch; (9) the 
Central Treasury; and (10) the Stamp 
Branch. 

The Main Branch disposes of all impor- 
tant matters involving questions bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the finances of 
the State. The Civil Audit Branch 
examines on the post audit system all 
vouchers except those pertaining to the 
Miltary or Public Works Department or 
State Railways, these vouchers being 
audited by the Military Audit Branch, the 
Public Works Audit Branch, and the 
Examiner of Accounts, State Railways, 
respectively. The Inspection Branch 
inspects the accounts of all departments 
except, the Military and Public Works 
(including Railways), by scrutinizing local 
accounts and taking stock of treasure, 
Similarly, the Local Boards Inspection 
Branch examines the accounts of District 
and Local Boards and Municipalities. The 
acceunts of the State are compiled from 
the daily sheets received from the Central 
Treasury at Baroda, and fromthe monthly 
accounts received from the Divisional, Sub- 
Divisional and other Treasuries, by the 
Compilation of Accounts Branch. The 
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same Branch compiles the accounts of 
tribute received by His Highness the 
Maharaja-Gaekwar from tributaries in 
Kathiawar, and the Mahi Kantha, Rewa 
Kantha, and Palanpur Agencies. Since 
1904 all statistical information concerning 
the State has been collected and collated 
by this Branch so that it could be issued 
ina single, handy volume instead of being 
available only in stray statements pre- 
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pared without any definite plan. The work’ 
ofthe treasury and Stamp Branches does 
not call for explanation. 

The Inspection Branch deserves to be 
especially commended to the notice of the 
reader. His Highness has lavished his 
attention upon its working and personnel 
so that the State may have an efficient 
agency to check errors and abuses in its“ 
farthest corner. 


SHAKTI AND SHAKTA 
By Sir JOHN WOODROFFE. 


(Continued front Previous issue). 


ACH sect of worshippers has its own 
Tantras. In two articles in recent 
numbers of the Prabuddha Bharata I 

have shortly referred to the Tantras of the 
Shaivasiddhanta, of the Pancharatra 
Agama and of the Northern Shaivaism of 
which the Malinivijaya Tantra sets the 
sype. The old fivefold division of wor- 
shippers was according to the Panchopdsana, 
Saura, Ganapatya Vaishnava,  Shaiva, 
and Shakta whose Miila Devataés were 
Siiryya, Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva, and Shakti 
respectively. At the present time the three- 
fold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shakta, is 
of more practical importance as the other 
two survive only to a limited extent today. 
In parts of Western India the worship of 
Ganesha is still popular and I believe gqme 
Sauras or traces of Safiras here and there 
exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six 
Amniyas. The Sammohana Tantra (Ch. v.) 
first explains Pirvamnaya, Dakshinadmniya, 
Paschimamnaya, Uttaramnaya, Urdhvamnaya 
according to what is called Deshaparyyaya. 
The sixth or bwer and concealed face 
(Adhamniaya) is that from which exudes 
poison (Visha) I believe no Puja of 
this is generally done but Shadanvaya 
Sambhavas very high Sadhakas at the door 
of Liberation do Nyasa with this sixth ånd 
concealed Face, It is said that 
Patala Amnaya „is Sambhogayoga. The 
Nishkala aspect in” Shaktikrama is for Pūrva, 
Tripura ; for Dakshina, Saura Ganapatya 


and Vaishnava; for Paschchima, Raudra 
Bhairavas ; for Uttara, Ugra, Apattarini. Ing 
Shaivakrama the same aspect is for the 
first Sampatprad& and Mahesha; for the 
second Aghora Kaliki and Vaishnava 
darshana ; for the third, Raudra, Bhairavas 
Shaivas ; for the fourth, Kuvera, Bhairava 
Saudarshaka; and for Urddhvamniaya, 
Arddhan@risha and Pranava, 

It also gives a classification of Tantras 


“according to the Amniayas as also special 


classifications such as the Tantras of the 
six Amniyas according to Vatukamnaya. As 
only one Text of the Sammohana is available 
whilst I write itis not possible to speak with 
certainty of accuracy as regards all these 
details. 

Each of these divisions of worshippers 
have their own Tantras as also had the 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects 
had their own particular subdivisions and 
Tantras of which there are various classi- 
fications according to Krantas, Deshapary- 
yaya, Kalaparyyaya and so forth. 

The Sammohana Tantra mentions 22 
different Agamas including Chinadyama (a 
Shakta form), Pashupata, (a Saura formg 
Pancharatra, (a Vaishnava form) Kāpä- 
lika, Bhairava, Aghora, Jaina, Bauddha, each 
of which is said there to contain a certain 
number of Tantras and Upatantras. 

According to the Sammohana ‘Tantra, 
the Tantras according to Kalaparyyaya are 
the 64 Shakta Tantras, with 327 Upatantras, 
8 Ydmalas,*°4 Damaras, 2 KĶalpalatās and 
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adopt a title which condemns them. What 
they mean is that this Achara is the oppo- 
site of Dakshinachara. Philosophically it is 
more monistic. It is said that even in the 
highest Siddhi of a Dakshinachari “there is 
always some One above him,” but the fruit 
of Vamachiara and its subsequent and highest 
stages is that the Sadhaka “becomes the 
Emperor Himself”, The Bhava differs, and 
the power of its method compared with 
Dakshinachara is said to be that between 
milk and wine. 


Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi 
whom they worship is on the left of Shiva. 
In Vamachara we find KĶāpālikas, Kala- 
mukhas, Pashupatas, Bhandikeras, Digam- 
baras, Aghoras, followers of Chinachdra and 
Kaulas generally who are initiated. In 
some cases, as in that of the advanced divi- 


“sion of Kaulas, worship is with all five 


Tattvas (Panchatattva). In some cases 
there is Brahmacharya as in the case of 
Aghora and Pashupata though these drink 
wine and eat flesh food, Some Vamiachiris, I 
am informed, never cease to be chaste (Brah- 
machari), such as Oghada Sadhus, wor-. 
shippers of Batuka Bhairava, Kanthadhari 
and followers of the Nathas, such as Gorak- 
shanatha, Sitanatha ‘and Matsyendranatha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. In 
some sects there are differing practices. 
Thus I am told amongst the Kalamukhas 
the. Kalaviras only worship Kumaris up to 
the age of nine whereas the Kamamohanas 
worship with adult Shaktis. on. 


Some advanced members of this (in its 
general sense) Vamachara division do not, I 
am informed, even take wine and meat.” 4t 
is said that the great Vamachari Sadhaka 
Raja .Krishnachandra of Nadia, Upāsaka 
of the Chhinnamasté Mūrti did not took 
wine. Such and similar Sadhakas had 
passed beyond the “preliminary stage of 
Vamachara. As regards Sadhakas generally 
it is well to remember what the Mahä- 
kala Sambhité the great Shastra of the 
Madhyasta Kaulas says in the 11th Ullāsa 
called Sharira-yoga kathanam :-— “Some 
Kaulas there are who seek the good of this 
world (aihikarthadhritaétmanah), So also the 


7 Vaidikas enjoy what is here (aihikdrtham 


kamayante) (as do, I may interpose, the vast 
bulk of present humanity) and are not seek- 
ers of liberation (amrite ratim na kurvvanti) 
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Only by Nishkamasadhana is liberation 
attained,” 

The Panchatattva are either real (Pra- 
tyaksha) (“idealising” statements to the 
contrary are when not due to ignorance, 
false), substitutional (Anukalpa) and esoteric 
(Divyatattva), As regards the second, even 
a vegetarian would not object to “meat” 
which is in fact ginger, nor the abstainer to 
“wine”? which is cocoanut water in a bell- 
metal vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva 
they are not material articles or practices 
but the symbols for Yogic processes. Again 
some notions and practices are more 
moderate and others extreme. The account 
given in the Mahanirvina of the Bhairavi 
and Tattva Chakras may be compared 
with some more unrestrained ‘practice ; 
apd the former again may be con- 
trasted with a modern Chakra described 
inthe 13th Chapter of the Life of Bejoy 
Krishna Gosvami by Jagadbandu Maitra. ¢ 
There a Tantrika Siddha formed a Chakra. 
at which the Gosvimi was present. The 
latter says that all who were there felt as 
if the Shakti was their own Mother who had. 
borne them and the Devatās whom the Cha- 
kreshvara invoked appeared in the circle to 
accept the offerings. Whether this is accept- 
ed as a fact or not it is obvious that it 
was intended to describe a Chakra of a 
different kind from that of which we 
have more commonly heard. There are 
some practices which are not correctly under- . 
stood ; there are some principles which the 
bulk of men will not understand ; for to so 
understand there must be besides knowledge 
that undefinable Bhava, the possession of 
which carries with it the explanation which 
no words can give. There are expressions 
which do not bear their surface meaning, 
Gomangsa bakshana is not “beef eating’ but 
putting the tongue in the root of the throat, 
What some translate as “Ravishing the 
widow” does not mean a woman but refers 
to a process in Kundali Yoga and so forth 
Lastly and this is important, a distinction} 
is seldom if ever made between  Shastric 
principles and actual. practice, nor is count 
taken of the conditions properly governing 
the worshtp and its abuse, It is easy to 
understand that if Hinduism has in general 
degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is 
however a mistake to suppose that the sole 
object of these rites is enjoyment. It is not 
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necessary to be a“Tantrik” for that. The 
moral of all this is that it is better to know 
the facts than to make erroneous generaliza- 
tions. - 

There are said to be three Krāntas or 
geographical divisions of India of which 
roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion 
-is Vishnukranta, the North-Western Ratha- 
*krinta and the remaining and Southern 
portion is Ashvakranta. According to the 
Shaktamangala and Mahdsiddhasara Tantras 
Vishnukranta(whichincludes Bengal) extends 
from the Vindhya range to Chattala or Chitta- 
gong. From Vindhya to Thibet and China is 
Rathakranta. There is then some difference 
between these two Tantras as to the position 
of Ashvakranta. According to the first this 
last Kranta extends from the Vindhya to 
the sea which perhaps includes the rest of 
India and countries up to Persia. According 
to the Mahasiddhaséra Tantra it extends 

rom the Karatoya River to a point which 
ftannot be identified with certainty in the 
text cited but which may be Java. To each 
of these 64 Tantras have been assigned, 
One of the questions awaiting solution is 
whether the Tantras of these three geogra- 
phical divisions are marked by doctrinal 
and ritual peculiarities and if:so what they 
are. This subject has been referred to in 
the first volume of the “Principles of Tantra” 
wherein a list of Tantras is given. 

In the Shakta division there are four 
Sampradayas namely - Kerala, Kashmira, 
Sauda and Vilāsa in each of which there 
is both outer and inner worship.. The Sam- 
mohana Tantra gives these four Sampra- 
dayas, also the number of Tantras not only 
in the first three Sampradayas but in China 
and Dravida. I have bcen informed that 
out of 56 Desha (which included beside 
Hunas, places outside India, such as China, 
Mahachina, Bhota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda 
extending from Nepāla to Kalinga and 19 
follow Kerala extending from Vindhy&chala 
to the Southern Sea, the remaining countries 
iming part of the Kashmira Desha ; and 
Yhat in each Sampradaya there are Paddha- 
tis such as Shuddha, Gupta, Ugra, ‘here 
is variance in Devatas and Rituals some of 
“which are explained in the Tarasikta and 
Shaktisangama Tantra. 

‘There are also various Matas such as 
Kadi Mata which is called Viradanuttara of 
which the Devata is Kali; Hadi Mata called 
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Hangsaraja of which Tripurasundari is 
Devata and KabL&di Mata the combination 
of the two of which Tara is Devat& that is 
Nilasarasvati. Certain Deshas are called 
Kadi, Hadi, Ka-hadi Deshas and each Mata 
has several Amnayas. It is said that the 
Hangsatärā Mahavidya is the Sovereign 


- Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call Padmiavati, 


Shaktas Shakti, Bauddhas Tara, China Sad- 
hakas Mahogra and Kaulas Chakreshvari. 
The Kadis call her K&ali, the Hādis Shri- 
sundari and the Kadi-Hadis Hangsi. A 
forthcoming volume of “Tantrik Texts” 
contains that portion of the Tantraraja which 
belongs to Kadi Matam. 

Gauda Sampradaya considers Kādi the 
highest Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala 
worship Tripura and Tari. Possibly there 
may have been originally Deshas which 
were the exclusive seats of specific schools 
of Tantra but later and at present so far as 
they exist this cannot be said. In each of 
the Deshas different Sampradayas may be 
found though doubtless at particular places 
asin Bengal particulat sects may be pre- 
dominant, 

In my opinion it is not yet possible to 
present with both accuracy and complete- 
ness the doctrine and practice of any parti- 
cular Tantrik School and to indicate wherein 
it differs from other Schools. It is not 
possible at present to say fully precisely who 
the original Shaktas were, the nature of their 
sub-divisions and of their relation to or dis- 
tinction from some of the Shaiva group, 
Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal in- 
cluded in the Brahmajnani- Shakta group but 
the Sgmmohana in one passage already cited 
mentions Kaula and 4hakta separately. Pos- 
sibly it is there meant-to distinguish ordinary 
Shaktas from the special group called Kaula 
Shāktas, In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe, 
call themselves Shdivas.,. For an answer to 
these and other questions we must await a 
furtheg examination of the texts. At present 
I am doing Pangkoddhira wot in the expec- 
tation that I can wholly clear away the mud 
and weeds but with a desire to make a begin- 
ning which others may complete. 

He who has not understood Tantra Shastra 
has? not understood what “Hinduism” is as 
it exists today. The subject is an important 
part of Indian culture and therefore worth 
study / by the duly qualified. What I have 
said should be sufficient to warn the ignorant 
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from making rash generalizations. At pre- 
sent we can say that he who worships the 
Mantra and Yantra of Shakti is a Shakta 
and that there were several Sampradayas of 
these worshippers. What we can and should 
first do is to study the Shakta Darshana 
as it exists to-day working back from the 
known to the unknown. What I am about 
to describe isthe Shakta faith as it exists 
today that is Shaktivida not as something 
entirely new but-as the development and 
amalgamation of the various cults which 
were its ancestors. 

Summarising Shakta doctrine we may 
first affirm that it is Advattavdda or 
Monism. This we might expect seeing 
that it flourished in Bengal which as the 
old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of 
Advaitavada and of Tantra Shastra, From 
Gauda came Gaudapadacharyya, Madhu- 
stidana Sarasvati author of the great 
Advaitasiddhi, Ramchandratirthabharati, 
Chitsukhacharyya and others. There seems 
to me to be a strqng disposition in the 
Brahmaparayana Bengali temperament to- 
wards Advaitavada. For all Advaitins the 
Shakta Agama and Advaita Shaivagama 
must be the highest form of worship. A 
detailed account of the Advaita teachings 
of the Shaktas is a matter of great complex. 
ity and of a highly esoteric character beyond 
the scope of this paper. I may here note 
that the Shakta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kalas of Fire, Sun 
and Moon aspects of Kamakala respectively ; 
and 19 of Sadashiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10o each 
of Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma. The 51 
Kalas. or Mātrikās which are e che 
Siikshmariipa of the $1 letters (Varna) 
are a pertion of these g4. These are the 51 
eoils of Kundali from Bindu to Shrimatrikot- 
patti Sundari. These are all worship- 
ped inthe wine jar by those Sh&aktas who 
take wine. The Sh&stras also set out the 
36 Tattvas which are common to Sbāktas 
and Shaivas; the five Kalas which are 
Samanya of the Tattvas namely Nivritti, 
Pratishthé, Vidya, Shant&, Shantyatité, and 
the Shadadhvas namely, Kala, Tattva, Bhu- 
vana, Varna, Pada, and Mantra, 

To pass to more popular matters, 
a beautiful and tender concept of the 
Shaktas is the Mczherhood of God, ‘that is 
God as Shakti or the Power which produces, 
maintains and withdraws the universe, i 
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is the thought of a worshipper. Though the 
Sammohana Tantra gives high place to 
Shangkara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speak- 
ing of him as a manifestation of Shiva and 
identifying his five disciples with the five 
Mahfapretas), the Agamas as Shistras 
of worship do not teach Mayavada as 
set forth according to Shangkaras tran-; 
scendental method. Maya to  the% 
Shakta worshipper is not an unconscious 
something not real not unreal uot real- 
unreal which is associated with Brahman 
in its Ishvara aspect though it is not 
Brahman. Brahman is never associated with 
anything but Itself. Maya to the Shakta is 
Shakti; Shakti veiling Herself as Conscious- 
ness, but which as being Shakti is Conscious- 
ness, To the Shakta all that he sees is the 
Mother. A/ is Consciousness, This is the 
standpoint of Sadhana. The Advaitins of 
Shangkara’s School claim that their doctrine 
is given from the standpoint of Siddhi. I will 
not argue this question here. When Siddhi i$ 
obtained there will be no argument, Until 
that event Man is it is, admitted, subject to 
Maya and must think and act according to 
the forms which it imposes on him. It is 
more important after all to realise in fact the 
universal presence of the Divine Conscious- 
ness than to attempt to explain it in philoso- 
phical terms. 

The Divine Mother first appears in and 
as Her worshippers earthly mother, then as 
his wife; thirdly as Kalika, She reveals 
Herself in old age, disease and death. It is@ 
She” who manifests, and not without a 
purpose, in the vast outpouring of Sanghara 
Shakti which is witnessed in the great world- 
conflict of to-day. The terrible beauty of such 
forms is not understood. And so we get the 
recent utterance of a Missionary Professor 
at Madras who being moved to horror at 
the sight of (I think) the Chamundamirti 
called the Devi a “She-Devil”. Lastly she 
takes to Herself the dead body in the fierce 
tongues of flame which light the funeral pyre, 

The Monist is naturally unsectarian ang 
so the Shakta faith as held by those who 
undefstand it is free from a narrow sectarian 
spirit, È 

Nextly it, like the other Agamas, makes 
provision for all castes and both sexes. 
Whatever “be the true doctrine of the 
Vaidikas their practice is in fact marked by 
exclusiveness. Thus they exclude women and 
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Shiidras, It is easy to understand why the 
so-called Anaryya Sampradayas did not do 
so. A glorious feature of the Shakta faith is 
the honour which it pays to woman, And 
this is natural for those who worship 
the Great Mother whose representative 
(Vigraha) all earthly women are. Striyo 
_ devah striyah pranah. “Women are Devas ; 
“women are life itself,’ as an old Hymn in 
the Sarvollaésa has it. It is because woman 
is a Vigraha of the Amba Devi, Her likeness 
in flesh and blood that the Shakta Tantras 
enjoin the honour and worship of women 
and girls (Kumiris), and forbade all harm to 
them such as the Sati rite enjoining that not 
even a femaée animal is to be sacrificed, 
With the same solicitude for women the 
Mahanirvana enjoins the education of 
daughters before their marriage, It is the 
Shakta Tantras again which aow of women 
being Guru, a reverence which the West has 
not yet given them. Initiation by a Mother 
ears eightfold fruit. Indeed to the en- 
lightened Shakta the whole universe is Stri 
or Shakti, “Aham Stri” as the Advaitabhava 
Upanishad says. A high worship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother today is 
to get rid of abuses which have neither the 
authority of ancient Shastra, nor of modern 
social science and to honour, cherish, educate 
and advance women. Shakti, Striyo 
devah striyah prinah. Gautamiya Tantra 
says Sarvavarnadhikarashcha narinaém yog- 
yam evacha and the Mahanirvana says that 
kthe low Kaula who refuses to initiate a 
Chandala or Yavana or a woman out of 
disrespect goes the downward path. No one is 
excluded from anything except on the 
grounds of a teal and not artificial or 
imagined incompetency. 

an American Orientalist critic, in speak- 
ing of “the worthlessness of Tantrik philo- 
sophy”, says that it is “Religious Feminism 
yun mad”, adding : “What is all this but the 
feminisation of orthodox Vedanta? It is a 
doctrine for sufrageite Monists: the dogma 
insupported by any evidence that zke female 
yinciple antedates and includes the male 
principle, and that this female principle is 
supreme Divinity.” The ‘“worthlessness” 
of the Tantrik philosophy is ą personal 
opinion on which nothing need be said, the ° 
more particularly that Orientalists who, with 
insufficient knowledge, have already com- 
mitted themselves to this view are not likely 
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to easily abandon it. The present criticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which 
it is based, has shown that they are with- 
out worth. Were it not for such ignorant 
notions it would be unnecessary to say that 
the Shakt& Sadhaka does not believe that 
there is a Woman suffragette or other- 
wise, in the sky, surrounded by the 
members of some celestial feminist 
association who rules the male mem- 
bers of the universe, As the Yāmala 
says for the benefit of the ignorant 
“neyam yoshit nacha puman na shandah na 
jadah smritah” Nor is his doctrine 
concerned with the theories of the American 
Professor Lester Ward and others as to the 
alleged pre eminence of the female principle. 
We are not here dealing with questions of 
science or sociology, Itis a common fault 
of Western criticism that it gives material 
interpretations of Indian Scripture, and so 
misunderstands it. The Shakta doctrine is 
concerned with those Spiritual Principles 
which exist before and are the origin of both 
men and women. Whether in the appearance 
of the animal species the female “antedates” 
the male is a question with which it is not 
concerned. Nor does it say that the ‘ female 
principle” is the supreme Divinity. Shiva 
the “male” is co-equal with Shiva the 
“female,” for both are one and the same. 
An Orientalist might have remembered that, 
in the Sangkhya, Prakriti is spoken of as 
“female,” and Purusha as “male”. And in 
Vedanta, Maya and Devi are of the feminine 
gender, Shakti is not. a male nor a female 
“person,” noramalenor a female “principle,” 
in the sense in’ which sociology, which is 
com@erned with gross matter, uses those 
terms, Shakti is? symbolically “female” 
because it is the productive principle. 
Shiva in so faras He represents the Chit 
aspect is actionless (Nishkriya), though 
the two are inseparablye associated even in 
creation. The Supreme is the attributeless 
(Nirg@una) Shiva, or the neuter Brahman 
which is neither “male” nèr “female”, With 
such mistaken general views of the doctrine, 
it was not likely that its more subtle aspects 
by way of relation to Shangkara’s Mayavada 
or the Sdngkhya Darshana should be appre- 
ciated. The doctrine of Shakti has no more to 
do with “Feminism” than it has to do with“old 
age pensions” or any other sociological move 
ment of the day. This is a good instance of 
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those apparently ‘‘smart” and cocksure judg- 
ments which Orientalists and others pass on 
things Indian. The errors would be less 
ridiculous if they were on occasions more 
modest as regards their claims to know and 
understand, What is still more important, 
they would not probably in such case give 
unnecessary ground for offence. 

The characteristic feature of Shakta- 
dharma are thus its Monism ; its concept of 
the Motherhood of God; its unsectarian spirit 
and provision for Shtidras and women, to the 
latter of whom it renders high honour recog- 
nizing that they may be even Gurus ; and 
lastly its Sadhana skilfully designed to real- 
ise its teachings. i 

As I have pointed out on many an occa- 
sion this question of Sddhand is of the high- 
est importance and has been in recent times 
much overlooked. It is that which more 
than arything else gives value to the Agama 
or Tantra Shastra. Mere talk about religion 
is only an intellectual exercise. Of what use 
are grand phrases about Atma on the lips of 
those who hate and,injure one another and 
will not help the poor. Religion is kindness. 
Religion again is a practical activity. Mind 
and body must be trained. There is a spiri- 
tual as well asa mental and physical gym- 
nastic. According to Shakta doctrine each 
man and woman contains within himself and 
herself a vast latent magazine of Power or 
Shakti, aterm which comes from the root 
“Shak” to be able, to have force to do, to 
„act. They are each Shakti and nothing but 
Shakti, for the Svartipa of Shakti is Con- 
sciousness and mind and body are Shakti. 
The problem then is how to raise and 
vivify Shakti, This is the work of Sadhana 
in the Religion of Power. The Agama 
is a practical philosophy and as a Bengali 
friend of mine Professor §Pramathanath 
Mukhopadhyadya has well put it what the 
intellectual world wants today is the sort 
of philosophy which not merely argues but 
experiments, This is Kriya. The form which 
Sadhana takes necessarily varies according to 
faith, temperament 
amongst Christians the Catholic Church like 
Hinduism has a full and potent Sadhana in 
its Sacraments (Sangskara), temple (Churgh) 
and private worship (Puja, Upasana) with 
Upachira “bell, light and incense” (Ghanta, 
Dipa, Dhiipa), Images or Pratima (hence it 
has been called idolatrous), devotional rites 


and capacity. Thus- 
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such as Novenas and the like, (Vrata) the 
threefold Angelus at morn, noon and evening 
(Sandhya), rosary (Japa), the wearing. of 
Kavachas (Scapulars Medals, Agnus Dei), 
pilgrimage (Tirtha), fasting, abstinence and 
mortification (Tapas), renunciation (San- 
nyasa), meditation (Dhyana), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (Samadhi) and so 
forth. There are other smaller details such fort 
instance as Shanti abhisheka (Asperges) into 
which I need not enter here. I may however 
mention the Spiritual Director who occupies 
the place of the Guru; the worship (Hyper- 
dulia) of the Virgin-Mother which made 
Svami Vivekananda call the Italian Catholics 
Shaktas ; and the use of winee(Madya) and 
bread (corresponding fo Mudra) in the 
Eucharist or Communion Service, Whilst 
however the Blessed Virgin evokes devotion 
4s warm as that which is here paid to Devi, 
she is not Devi for she is not God but a 
creature selected as the vehicle of His incar- 
nation (Avatéra). In the Eucharist ths 
bread and wine are the body and blood of 
Christ appearing under the form or “acct- 
dents” of those material substances ; so also 
Tara is Dravamayi that is the “Saviour in 
liquid form.” In the Catholic Church, (though 
the early practice was otherwise,) the laity no 
longer take wine but bread only, the officiat- 
ing priest consuming both. Whilst however 
the outward forms in this case are similar the 
inner meaning is different. Those however 
who contend that eating and drinking are 
inconsistent with the “dignity of worship 
may be reminded of Tertullian’s saying that 
Christ instituted His great sacrament at a 
meal. These notions are those of the dualist 
with all his distinctions, For the Advaitin 
every function and act may be made a Yajna. 
Agape or “Love Feasts”, a kind of 
Chakra, were held in early times and discon- 
tinued as orthodox practice on account of 
abuses to which they led though they are said 
still to exist in some of the smaller Christian 
sects of the day. There are other points 
of ritual which are peculiar to the fae, 
Shastra and of which there is no counterpar 

in thẹ Catholic ritual such as Nyasa and 
Yantra, Mantra exists in the form of prayer 
and as formulae of consecration but other- 


‘wise the subject is conceived of differently 


here. There are certain gestures (Mudra) 
made in the ritual as when consecrating, bless- 
ing, and so forth but they are not so numer- 
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ous or prominent as they are here. I may 
some day more fully develop these interest- 
ing analogies but what I have said is for the 
present sufficient to establish the numerous 
similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tantric. ritual. Because of these 
facts the “reformed” Christian sects have 
charged the Catholic Church with “Pagan- 
tsm”. It isin fact the inheritor of very an- 
cient practices but is not necessarily the worse 
for that. The Hindu finds his Sadhana in the 
Tantras of the Agama in forms which his 
race has evolved. In the abstract there is no 
reason why his race should not modify these 
forms of Sadhana or evolve new ones. But 
the point is th&t zt zust have some form of 
Sadhana. Any system to be fruitful must 
experiment to gain experience, It is because 
of its powerful sacraments and disciplines 
that in the West the Catholic Church has 
survived to this day holding firm upon its 
“Rock” .amid the dissolving sects born 
Sf what is called the “Reform.” It is 


like to exist when these as presently existing ° 


sects will have disappeared. All things 
survive by virtue of the truth in them. The 
particular truth to which I here refer is 
that a faith cannot be maintained by mere 
hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this 
reason too Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, 

as presently existing forms, continue until the 
end of time. The so-called Reformed or Pro- 
testant sects, whether of West or East, are, 
‘when viewed in relation to man in general, 
the imperfect expression ot a truth misunder- 
stood and misapplied namely that the higher 
man spiritually ascends the less dependent is 
he on form. The mistake which such sects 
make is to look at the matter from one side 
only and to suppose that all men are alike in 
their requirements. The Agama is guilty 
of no such error, It offers form in all its 
fullness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoya at which point man reaches what the 
Kularnava Tantra calls the Varna and 
Ashrama of Light (Jyotirvarndshrami)- and 
gradually releases himself from all form that 
he may unite his self with the Formlesse One, 
I donot know which most to admire—the 
colossal affirmations of Indian dectrine or 
the wondrous variety of the differing discip- 
lines which it prescribes for their realisation 
in fact, 


The Buddhists called Brahmanism 
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Shilavrataparamarsha, that is a system 
believing in the efficacy of ritual acts. 
And so it is and so at length was Buddhism, 
when passing through Mahayana it ended up 
with the full Tantrik Sadhana of the Vajra- 
yāna School. There are human tendencies 
which cannot be suppressed. Hinduism will 
however disappear if and when Sadhana 
(whatever be its form) ceases ; for that will 
be the day on which it will’ no longer be 
something real but the mere subject of phi- 
losophical and historical talk. Apart from 
its great doctrine of Shakti the main signifi- 
cance of the Shakta Tantra Shastra lies in 
this that itaffirms the principle of the zecessz- 
ty of Sadhani and claims to afford a means 
available to all of whatever caste and of 
either ser whereby the teachings of Vedanta 
may be practically vealzsed. 

But do not take any statement from 
any one, myself included, blindly, without 
examining and testing it. I am only concerned 
to state the facts as I know them. It is man's 
prerogative to think. The Sanskrit word for 
“man” comes from the foot “to think”, Those 
of you here who are Shaktas may be pleased 
at what I have said about your faith. It 
must not however be supposed that a 
doctrine is necessarily true simply because 
itis old. There are some hoary errors. 
As for science its conclusions shift 
from year to year. Recent discoveries have 
so abated its pride that it has considerably 
ceased to give itself those pontifical airs 
which formerly annoyed some of us. Most 
will feel that if they are to bow to any Master 
it should be to a spiritual one. A few will 
think that they can safely walk alone. Phi- 
losophy again is oneeof the noblest of life’s 
pursuits but here too we must examine to 
see whether what is proposed for our accep- 
tance is well-founded. The maxim ts current 
that there is nothing so absurd but that it 
has been held by some philosopher cr 
another. We must each ourselves judge and 
choose and if honest, nane can blame our 
choice. We must put all to the test. Re- 
collect the words of your Shruti—‘Manta- 
vyah, shrotavyah”—‘listen, ponder and dis- 
cuss ;” for as Manu says ‘-Yastarkenanusan- 
dhatte sa dharmam veda, netarah’—“He who 
by discussion investigates, he knows Dharma 
and none other.” Ultimately theré is experi- 
ence alone which in Shakta speech is SAham 
—“T am Her.” . 
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RAILWAYS, AND INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS 


F the important lines situated in 
British India, or in which the 
Government of India is interested, 

three (the North-Western, Eastern-Bengal, 

and Oudh and Rohilkhand) are owned and 
worked by the State ; eight (E.I. Ry, Great 

Indian Peninsula, B. B & C. I., Madras 

and Southern Marhatta, Assam-Bengal 

Ry., B. N. Ry., South Indian, Burma) are 

owned by the State, but worked on its 

behalf by companies enjoying a guarantee 
of interest from the Government; three 
important Railways (the Bengal North- 
western, Rohilkand-Kumaon and Southern 

Punjab) and many less important are the 

property of private companies, some being 

worked by owning companies and some 
by the State or the Companies that work 

State-owned systems ; several minor lines 

are the properties of District Boards or en- 

joy a guarantee of interest of such boards. 

The Government of India exercises in res- 

pect of all Railways in British India (as 

well as the Native States) certain general 
powers” (Administration Report of Rail- 

ways in India for 1915-16 ,ipage 48). 

The gross earnings of the Railways in 
India for the year 1915-16 were 60 crores 
and 42 lakhs. Let us see what portion 
of it, was contributed by the people 
of the soil who generally travel in the 
Intermediate and third> classes. e fhe 
percentage of the Indian people travel- 
ling in the First and Second classes is 
very small. The poor passengers, who 
are hurdled and thrust together into 
any truck with wheels, pay the bulk of the 
earnings which the Railway Companies 
get. Of the sum of 60 crores and 42 Jakhs 
Third and Intes Class passengers paid 
about one-third, i.e., 19 crores 17 lakhs; 
The higher class passengers contributed 
only a crore and 60 lakhs. These are the 
incomes from the sale of tickets only. 

Let us take the example of the Bast 
Indian Railway. The number of vehicles 
is 2310, of which 288 are First and Second 
class and reserved carriages, 1387 car- 
riages (Inter and third class) are to carry 
the poor people. The other 635 carriages 
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and vans of other descriptions are not ford 
the general passengers. 

The number of lower class carriages is 
1387 only, whereas the number of 1 & Il 
classes is 288, i.e., the proportion of lower 
classes to higher is 5 to 1. But the pro- 
portion of Third and Inter class passengers 
to the higher two classes is 400 to 1, the 
respective numbers being 3,78,16,900 and 
8,66,300. The E. I. Ry. Company gets 
from the passengers travelling in the lower 
dasses ten times the sum they get 
from the higher class passengers. 

Education of the children of Railway 
servants and the Government aid and 


Railway grant.— 


The total number of schools in India 
belonging to the Railway companies was 
only 266, of which 101 were for European 
children and 165 for Indian children. These 
schools included the workshops where only 
technical education was imparted bene- 
fiting the apprentices and workmen. The 
total number of school-children both Euro- 
pean and Indian was 11,232 of which 4077 
were Europeansand 7148 were Indians. 
Besides this there are 10,474 apprentices 
and workmen; but in this department of 
teaching the number of Indian workers 
exceeds more than three times that of 
European which is only 325. 

Now let us see what percentage of In- 
dians in the Railway Department get the 
benefit of this Education. The number of 
Indian Railway servants in the year 1915- 
16 was 6,08,895 and that of the European 
and Anglo-Indians was 17,685, the propor- 
tion was 33 to one. The benefit of edu- 
cation was derived by only 17297 Indians 
though the number of Indian workers was 
so large. But happily for the Europes 
children the arrangement was quite differ- 
ent. e Though only 17,685 European and 
Eurasian workers work, 4402 students of 
that community get their education from 
Government grant and Railway aid ! 

The total Government grant for these 
Railway Schools was Rs. 1,43,752 during 
the year 1915-16. Rs. 1,05,753 were spent 
for Europeqn schools where 4077 children 
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and 825 apprentices get their education; 
but for 7148 Indian children and 10149 
apprentices (total 17,297 students) Rs. 
35,000 were only alloted. Government 
spends Rs. 2 for each Indian student, 
vias Rs. 24are spent for each European 
child ! 

Government granted Ks. 20871 for 
“0 European schools in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway where only 508 students 
get their education, and Rs. 8974 were 


granted to 19 Indian schools where 
about 1300 students, both school 
children and apprentices, read and 


work. The B. B. & C. I. Railway schools 
number 25 only, of which 13 are for Euro- 
pean children and they get Rs. 7664, 
whereas the 12 schools for Indian children 
get Rs. 2290. The Government granted no 
aid to any school in the E. B. Ry., and 
there is no school for Europeans and this 


is the only Ry. which do not maintain . 


schools for European children. ‘The G. I. 

. Ry. has no schools for Indians, but it 
maintains 8 schools exclusively for Euro- 
peans and the Government is munificent 
in charity and pays Rs. 11,207. The 
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Government grant tor 19 European schools 
inthe Madras and Southern Marhatta 
Railway, where only 809 children got their 
education, was Ks. 12,695 and only a sum 
of ks. 1393 was granted to5 Indian schools. 
The N. W. Ry. maintains 2 European and 
26 Indian schools. The Government did 
not render any help to the Indian schools 
but a grant of Rs. 4446 was made to 
2 European schools only. The South In- 
dian Ry., maintained 7 European schools 
and a grant of Rs. 4820 was made to 
them. But no Indian schoolis maintained 
by the Railway grant. 

The Railway Companies contributed Rs. 
2,42,883 in the year 1915-16 to 266 
schools. But the bulk of the money grant- 
ed for education was spent for European 
children. Rs., 1,84,450 were granted to 
101 European schools and Rs. 58,490 
granted to 165 schools for Indian children. 
These figures need no comments. 

For reference see Administration Report 
of Railways in India for 1915-16, Vol. Il., 
pp. 556-57. 

PROBHATKUMAR MUKHERJL 
City College. 
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OR our immediate inspiration in science, 
we are no doubt indebted to Europe. 

But then the obligation is rather the 
settlement of an old account. The first 
Faraday lecturer from the continent, M. 
Dumas,—honest as he was illustrious— 
admits this as early as 1869 in his learned 


discourse on the then condition of scientific 


progress in Europe :— 


What an awakening for Europe! After two 
thousand years she found herself again in the position 
to which she had been raised by the profound 
intellect of India and the acute genius of Greece. 

% But past greatness is a thing difficult 
of realisation, and much more so to minds 
misguided and ill-informed. However, it 
ought to be remembered that the fertile 
brain of the Indians, if no longer capable 
of the wonders that it once accomplished, 
is still fruitful of achievements which have 
won for their workers honour and admir- 
ation from the scientific world at large 


within the Jast few years. Hence it is 
tather late to claim scientific research as 
the exclusive property of the West. 

The word research is of English origin, 
but the devotion it fmplies is not of Europe 
alone. For India, if she is ever remember- 
ed as anything, will be remembered as the 
home of the Rishis, the seers of truth, and 
the land of contemplation. True research 
as selfless pursuit of science has justly been 
called “the work of a saint” ; there at least 
Indid ought to be in her element. 

At the last Science Congress, some cold 
water has been attempted to be thrown 
on the ardour of the neophytes in scientific 
research as a subject too high for their 
pugsuit and too theoretical to be suited to 
the present requirements of the country. 
But there is another side of the picture. 

People are seen in crowds to go to the 
church: not many of them to be sure 
develop into St. Pauls’ or St. Johns. But 
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does the clergymen dislike their attendance 
on that account ? Looking up a University 
calendar we are astonished at the number 
of names which adornits pages. But how 
many of them become Newtons, Faradays, 
or Daltons? Yet the number is not re- 
garded asa shame: on the contrary it is 
cherished as a valuable asset,—for the 
bungler of to-day may be the perfection of 
to-morrow. To shut out moreover is a 
serious thing ; forin excluding a dunce we 
may exclude a genius, without a trial to 
ascertain whether he is the one or the 
other. Again, however paradoxical it may 
sound, itis truth undeniable that all insti- 
tutions whether educational or otherwise 
exist more for the average than for the 
exceptional man: a Newton may do well 
enough without their aid,—but it is the 
mediocre who stands most in need of them. 
Nor is his service of a despicable nature, 
if only he is able to perform the spade- 
work of science, for science like art has its 
spade-work. The theory has its details 
which must be scrupulously worked out, 
or it will remain “barren and fruitless. 
What a good professor or a good mission- 
ary ought todois devoutly to deliver his 
discourses before his listeners with a 
sincere hope, that some day his ideal may 
find its votary. The number must neces- 
sarily be small,—for the spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion, not to speak of the ability 
required for the work is not to be found in 
everybody. 

Some work may indeed be done pro 
rata, with the pay fixed for the workers. 
But the spirit of the inquiry always makes 
a difference in the result, For which the 
worker of love puts forth his whole exergy 
into the investigation,*the servant of pa 
may naturally wait to see whether the 
profiered gold is sufficient to purchase the 
highest service he is capable of. Moreover, 
he is not a very, reliable person,—being 
pila at the disposal of the highest bid- 

er. 

Thus sacrifice and devotion ought*to be 
regarded as essential factors of success in 
the field of research, however much they 
may be ignored by men working on fat 
sdlaries provided for them by merchant 
princes, their masters, and declaring 
monetary gain to be the end of science, 
But while their oracles philippise, we may 
turn with profit,to men like Cavandish 
and Scheele, Berthelot and Perkin, 
Bessemer and Nobel, who all worked in 


dary results of no smal! 
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obscurity, but have conferred upon the 
world an abiding illumination. They re- 
vealed the fundamental truths, out of 
which some made fortunes. So fortune 
come indeed, but by a back-door. It was 
no business of these immortal scientists to 
trouble their heads with pennies and shil- 
lings: they simply thought on the 
mysteries of the Universe and sought te 
unravel them. What nature rewarded 
then was not their magnificent labora- 
tories nor the monetary gains they were 
instrumental in bringing about,—but their 
selfless devotion and their unwearied in- 
dustry, without which no arrangements, 
however elaborate, can segve their pur- 
ose. 
- There are establishments—quite heavy 
establishments—in India for scientific re- 
search but achieving results in no way 
satisfactory to the public. The customary 


- reports, of course, make their periodical ap- 


pearance and thereby justify their existence 
to the innocent authorities, who are inn® 
cent of science. But alas! they find no 
place in the leading scientific journals of 
the West, where the mere appearance isa 
test of merit, yet in these establishments 
there are investigators of high standing 
like Sir Sidney Burrard and Sir Leonard 
Rogers. Should we conclude that they are 
unfit for the high responsibility reposed in 
them, or should we attribute it to our 
wonderful climate which has crippled the 
active and aged the young? 

This awful unproductivity A 
sought ‘to be explained away by an 
original theory which boldly fixes ten 
years as the average period for scientific 
research of merit. It quotes big names, too, 
in its support (for the devil himself would 
sometimes quote scripture) and of course 
belittles all scientific research in India 
which has had the misfortune of being 
accomplished within a shorter compass 
of time. But India’s place in modern 
research is too secure to be affected by the 
desperate ravings ofa set of people who 
had yet to attain a status in the seep: 
world. Nor is the difficulty in the field óf 
reseagch, however exaggerated, an expla- 
nation for years and lacs spent to little 
purpose. , The world has also been waiting 
in vain for synthetic rubber over a much 
longer period,—but there the waiting has 
not been without its reward: we have 
been entertained and enriched with secon- 
interest and 


has been 
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magnitude. But here we have waiting 
pure and simple,—with nothing but well- 
printed reports to diversify the interval. 
Yet the ten-year theory had the audacity 
not only to demand patience and forbear- 
ance for its tardy champions, but to cry 
down ample and honest, if humble, work 
in the field of science. Silliest in the 
wextreme, it forgets that it would have been 
awfully different for Faraday and Liebig 
if they have been bound down to cne piece 
of research for ten years, considering the 
multifarious subjects they have tackled 
during their life times. It misses its point 
altogether and fails to see that the sine 
qua non of a,discovery is the divine flash 
with his energy and attention concentrated, 
the investigator has to wait for the 
supreme moment when the flash of the 
idea strikes the brain. That obtained, 
very little remains to be done: a few days, 
not years, will then suffice to carry out the 
experiment for many, nor will six hundred 
“and six repetitions be necessary to estab- 
lisltf each truth beyond all dispute. The 
flash—that spiritual vision—supplies the 
foundation of rock on which to raise the 
pedestal of truth: after that everything is 
a matter of detail which requires no 
genius tobe worked out. 

In a country which abounds in raw 
materials and where heaps of young men 
of promise die of starvation for want of 
education and employment, application of 
Science already known is more wanted 

5 than investigation for the sake of disco- 
very of truth to up-hold the very existence 
of the country. And its speed should not 
be according to the ten-year theory but 
rather tally with that of Abderbalden, 
whose name sometimes could be found in 
Journals repeated more than a dozen 
times a year in connection with different 
Original papers. Great scare might come 
upon my young friends by the statement 
“in even my ‘student days it was spoken 
of with almost bated breath as indicating 


something which few of us were ever likely . 


#0 carry on with any hope of success.” 
Specially where it comes from a man who 
rose to such a height as Sir A. G. Bourne, 
F. R.S. But he spoke of his student days 
and must latterly have found it ptherwise. 
Hence I can assure you young workers 
whose original papers regularly adorn the 
best journals of Western scientific societies, 
your activities are not the signs that you 
are moonstruck, You must continue your 
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work and publish your results as you are 
doing with increased vigour with an 
innocent hope of approaching toa higher 
level because dum spiro spero. 

Our Government is very liberalin these 
matters specially in awarding research 
scholarships which are creating an aspira- 
tion for the advancement of truth, but | 
am afraid our Universities and the body 
oftheir professors are not doing as the 
times want them todo, Professors should 
do what Hofman did in England and 
Divers in Japan ; as regards the Universities 
I think that regulations like the following 
are wanted. 

University of Manchester, Prospectus of 
the Faculty of Sdience, 1915-1916, page 
65. 


2. “The degree of m.sc. may also be conferred on 

(a) Graduates (or persons who have passed the 
trial examination for a degree) of approved Universi- 
ties, who without having taken previously a lower 
degree of this University, can give sufficient evidence 
of their qualifications and have conducted research 
work approved by the Faculty during a period of 
two years in the University. 


(b) Persons who are mot graduates (nor have 
passed the Final Examination for a degree) of an ap- 
proved University, who have conducted research work 
approved by the Faculty during a period of three 
years in the University, provided that such persons 
satisfy the Senate as to their general educational 
qualifications, and can give evidence (satisfactory to 
the Faculty) of having attained an adequate stand- 
ard of knowledge before entering on such research 
work, The full three years required for non-graduates 
who are candidates for Master’s degree by research 
should be spent in attendance at the University, but 
on the recommendation ofthe Faculty concerned the 
Senate may give permission that a period or periods 
not amounting to more than one year during the 
three years following registration may be spent 
elsewhere, provided that the Faculty is satisfied that 
such period or periods are spent in the prosecution of 
sui@a®le research.” 


University of SÊ Andrews, Faculty of 
Science, 1915-1916, page 32. 


“The new Laboratory, which is reserved for chem- 
ical research, is open to graduates or other students 
competent to undertake original investigation. As 
far as possible all special chemicals and apparatus 
are provided free of charge. Research students may 
work®independently or in collaboration with the 
professors or Lecturers. All *communications and 
applications for admission should be addressed to 
the professor.”’ 

University of Liverpool, Faculty of 
Science, Prospectus of Courses for the ses- 
sion 1915-1916, page 15. 

(d) “The provisions of clause 17 (b) and (c) of this 
Ordinance shall not apply to graduates of the Uni- 
versity who have been admjtted to the degree of 


Bachelor of Science before 1st January 1911. The 
degree of Master of Science may be conferred upon 
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such graduates, if they have graduated in Honours 
School, without further examination; and if they 
have not graduated, upcn their passing a further 
examination, or presenting a dissertation upon some 
subject included among the studies of the Faculty. 

18. (a) Graduates ofan approved University, or 
persons who have passed the Final examination for a 
degree of such University, being not less than twenty- 
one years of age, who satisfy the Faculty by examina- 
tion or otherwise as to thcir qualifications, may 
proceed to the Master's degree after having conduct- 
ed research or after having been engaged in higher 
study in the University in a subject or subjects of any 
Honours School of the Faculty. During at least two 
vears after the date of the registration. The Faculty 
may, however, permit them to carry on study or 
researeh elsewhere for a period not exceeding one of 
these two years.” 


University of Bristol, Faculty of Science, 
Prospectus for the session 1915-16, page 
_ 20, 


The Degree ‘of B.Sc. by Research. 


1. “A candidate who desires to spend the prescrib- 
ed period of three years in the prosecution of research 
instead of in the pursuance of a curriculum may make 
applications beforehand to the Senate for the permis- 
sion to do so. He shall furnish Senate with evidence 
of his qualifications to undertake research. If Senate 
is satished then he may be allowed by Senate 
to prosecute research in th® University during three 
years in the place of pursuing a curriculum of study. 

2. The result of his three years’ research shall be 
embodied by him in a dissertation, which he shall 
submit to the judgment of the examiners of the Uni- 
-versity in the subject concerned in the place of submit- 
ting himself for examination. 

3. The prescribed period of research for the degree 
shall be two years only instead of three years in the 
case of a candidate who at the time of his matricula- 
tion holds from another University a degree or 
diploma declared by the Senate to be equivalent to 
the degree of B.Sc. of the University of Bristol.” 


University of Glasgow, Faculty of 
Science, Regulations for Graduation, 1915- 
16, page 57. 


‘Special Study and Research,” ee 


1. “It shall be in the power of Senatus Academi- 
cus in each University, with the approval of the 
University Court, to make regulations under which 
graduates of Scottish Universities or of other Univer- 
sities recognised by the University Court for the 
purposes of this ordinance, or other persons who 
have given satisfactory proof of general education 
and of fitness to engage in some special study or 
research, may be admitted to prosecute such *study 
or research in the Unifersity [or in a college affiliated 


thereto]. 

Attention may further be drawn to 
regulations of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom where they will find so 
many facilities for the growth of self-made 
men by laying down rules and creating 
opportunities for encouragement of special 
study and research. ‘The need for such 
help from the Universities for the advance- 
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ment of science was very keenly felt in 
England in 1872 by Dr. Frankland, the 
then President of the Chemical Society. 
He called “attention to the fluctuations 
in the number of papers presented each 
year to the society, and particularly to 
the small number contributed during the 
previous session. Discussing this lack 
of progress in discovery, he attributes 1 

in great measure to the attitude of English 
Universities towards original investiga- 
tion, and their ignoring research in the 
granting of degrees.” And in the subse- 
quent year he expressed the opinion that, 
“until a profound change is made in the 
awarding of prizes and the granting of 
degrees in scieuce in this Country, we 
shall look in vain for any substantial 
improvement in the presentation of experi- 
njental investigation.” 

Turning towards the facilities which 
are at present before us for conduct- 
ing research it gives me _ sincere 
pleasure to say that we are in &®@ 
much better condition than that of Eng- 
land 80 years before; this, however, 
can be somewhat imagined from what 
Dr. Russel, the president of the Chemical 
Society, saidin the afternoon meeting at 
the Jubilee celebration of the Chemical 
Society in the year 1891 -— 

“I turn now at once from these matters imme- 
diately connected with our society to the considera- 
tion of what was being done in chemistry in this 
country fifty years ago. At that time public labora- 
tories for the systematic teaching of chemistry did 
notexist in London. The number of real students 
in chemistry was very small. They were looked upon ® 
by their friends as being eccentric young men, 
who probably would never do any good for them- 
selves, and these few students found practical ins- 
truction in the private laboratories of some of the 
London teachers.” l 

But the progress there, was simply 
enormous which led to the creation of 
British chemists, and their achievements 
in chemistry car. be easily judged from 
another portion of the same address. 

“The council of our society recognised the impor- 
tance of these occurrences in the Annual Report in 
1847, saying that ‘although an event not imme- 
diately connected withthe society, the council h 
much pleasure in commemorating the late successfu 
establishment in London of chemical laboratories 
expressfy designed to further the prosecution of 
original researeh. The new laboratories of the 
College of Chemistry, and of the two older colleges 
of London University, now offer facilities for practital 
instruction and research not surpassed, we believe, 
in any foreign school.” 

This difference was created in the short 
space of 6 years as would actually appear 
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less if we gointo details. It may not be 
quite out of place to relate how the acti- 
vity in chemistry was introduced in the 
United Kingdom and made to attain the 
height where we find it now: a quotation 
from the same address will serve my 
purpose :— 


- ‘Liebig, with his wonderful energy and ability, 
vas powerfully advocating the theory of compound 
radicals, and was extending in every direction our 
knowledge of organic chemistry and inspiring all 
who came within the range of his influence with a 
love for investigation... clearly the immediate 
cause of this sudden increase of chemical activity in 
England was Liebig. His famous school has now 
been established for several years at Giessen, and if 
the older men in this country did not altogether 
put their trust @n him, the younger men breaking 
through all restraint, flocked from vhis country to 
his laborat.wy, there to become indoctrinated with 
his enthusiasm for the study of chemistry, and to 
learn how scientific investigation was to be carried 
on. At this epoch our Society was founded, afd 
our Journal shows how successful Liebig’s teaching 


was, how a new spirit was instilled into English 


Paes and how much valuable work his stu- 
wits did.” 


India wants investigators who will 
create a “chemical activity”, attract stu- 
dents to their laboratories ‘breaking 
through all restraint”, “indoctrinate” them 
with their enthusiasm for the study of 
science, teach how scientific investigations 
are to be carried on, inspire all who will 
come within the range of their influence with 
alove for investigation and ‘show how 
to advance science by original research.” 
I do not desire to go into the question 
» whether any work towards such direction 
has been started or not but leave it for 
time to decide. There are a great many 
professors in India who took up the pro- 
fession for remuneration—and for the re- 
muneration only and not, being devotees 
of learning do no research work or ever 
Spare any time for the advancement of 
the cause of truth. Such men are great 
hindrances to the progress of know- 
ledge ; gaps would have been better than 
such figureheads. A good professor should 
be a sound investigator, should be able to 
infuse his enthusiasm for investigation into 
those who will come in contact with him, 
indicate “the lines to be followed and 
methods to be adopted.” It is also his 
duty to keep up the intellectual] spirit to 
teach that not only those things which are 
demanded by the interests and industries 
of this country shall be cultivated, but 
those things also which carry us nearer to 
the essence of truth; and preach to his 
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pupils like Dumas “let us continue faithful 
to the cultivation of science for its own 
sake, and trust, without anxiety, that it 
will bear practical fruit for itself.” 

As for the introduction of the results of 
up-to-date investigations amongst manu- 
facturers, the part played by the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair in England was an 
indispensable one; the compliments paid 
by the following great men will speak for 
themselves :— 


By the Marquis of Salisbury : 


“My Right Honourable Friend Sir Lyon Playfair 
did quite right to go to Manchester and stir them up 
there and teach them their business and he wasa 
benefactor of mankind in doing so.” 


By Dr. Russell: 
ee a new life was infused into chemistry in Eug- 
land. A scientific revolution occurred, and like other 
revolutions it was brought about by agitators...... 
and if I read correctly the history of these 
times, the earliest and the most active of the agita- 
tors......by name was Lyon Playfair...” 

The use and importance of such agita- 
tion and how it can best be conducted 
have been well explained by Sir Henry 
Roscoe on the occasion of the said Jubilee 
celebration of the Chemical Society. He 
said : 


asendoeveenne 


“Public attention has yet to be awakened to the 
importance, the necessity, of fostering and stimulat- 
ing the higher stages of science. That the master 
should be highly educated, and that he should be 
perfectly abreast of the progress of the science upon 
which his industry depends, is more important than 
that the artizan or workman should know the 
principles of the art which he practices. Itis to the 
master rather than to the man that we must look 
for those improvements and discoveries by which 
alone industry can be rendered permanent.” 


Among the public institutions intended 
tqalpok after the industrial growth of this 
vast country the mstitutions founded by 
the munificent donation of our illustrious 
countryman Mr. J.N. Tata at Bangalore 
is the best equipped. Although it comes 
within the scope of my, subject to discuss 
whether the above insfitution had or has 
been discharging allits functions thorough- 
ly fðr which it has been established yet I 
do not like to doit. The public may have 
a gloomy opinion about the working of 
the institution after knowing all that led 
Dr. Travers to sever hisconnection with it, 
byt I desire to lay before my young friends 
that there they will find one man who feels 
the responsibility of his duty and never 


fails to make a whole-hearted attempt to 


do it; scarcely anything is necessary to 
speak about his abilities because they are 
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very well known to us in the shape of 
original papers which adorns the transac- 
tions of the Chemical Society of London, 
and he is Dr. Sudborough. 

Now I made a statement of suggestion 
which may not be irrelevant to these 
thoughts of research. We learn from the 
history of the scientific movement in Eng- 
land that many of the best scientists have 
enjoyed the privilege of the existence of 
Research Funds of Scientific Societies of 
Great Britain and to them I am indebted 
for the little I am enabled to do in the field 
of research. The object of the funds was 
what follows :— 

“The council are convinced that much good work 
and important results can be obtained by the judi- 


cious administration of a sufficiently important fund 
of the kind which they have established ; especially 
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do they look to the power it will give the society oi 
inducing meu well qualified as investigators to under- 
take work which, initself, is not remuneration, 
though of great importance to the development of 
science, and also of aiding those who are already 
engaged in carrying on important investigations, but 
whose researches are either impeded or altogether 
stopped by want of pecuniary means.” 

I should appeal, with an expectation, to 
my fellow members of the Indian Sciencz 
Congress to think of the problem, and 
specially to those who have reaped the 
benefits of such funds. 

In conclusion, I confess I have conscien- 
tiously and honestly given language to the 
struggling thoughts of my mind hoping 
the individuals interested will pardon me if 
I have not done justice to the*subject. 


J. N. RAKSHIT. 
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LESSONS FROM BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


HE prodigious growth of industries 
in great Britain and therapid develop- 
ment of the international traffic 

made England conscious of the expectation 
that she was destined to become one of 
the manufacturers of the world and 
retained such a position as long as the 
Civilization would endure. She thought 
that she would draw from all over the 
surface of the earth the food which she 
could not grow in her soils, and in 
exchange, supply the markets of the world 
with her manufactured goods. ele 
increasing facilities of international com- 
merce and trans-oceanic communications 
confirmed the impression that such a 
policy was possible. 

The psychology,of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe at the beginning of the 
industrial era has been made clear to us 
by the enthusiastic pictures of intérna- 
tional traffic drawn by Neumann Spallart, 
the great world-statistician. 

“Why shall we grow corn, rear oxen and sheep, 
and’ cultivate orchards, go through the painful 
work of the labourer and the farmer, and anxiously 
watch the sky in fear of a bad crop, when we ĉan 
get, with much less pain, mountains of corn from 
India, America, Hungary, or Russia, meat from 
New Zealand, vegetables from the Azores, apples from 


Canada, grapes from Malaga andso on. Already now 
our food consists even ine modest households of pro- 


duce gathered from all over the globe. Our cloth is 
made out of the fibres grown and wool sheared in all 
parts of the world. The prairies of America and 
Australia, the mountains and steppes of Asia, the 
frozen wildernesses of the Arctic regions, the deserts of 
Africa and the depths ofthe oceans, the tropics and 
the lands of the mtdnight sun are our tributaries, All 
races of men contribute their share in supplying us 
with our staple food and luxuries with plain clothing 
and fancy dress, while we are sending them in ex- 
change the produce of our higher intelligence, our. 
technical knowledge, our powerful industrial and® 
commercial organising ‘capacities. Isit not a grand 
sight, this busy and intricate exchange of produce all 
over the earth which has suddenly grownup within 
afew years ?” 


A grand conception, no doubt, but 
such a state of affairs cannot last for 
ever. If, by pursuing the policy encourag- 
ed by such a conception of world-trade, 
England has achieved any resuft, it has 
no doubt been obtained ata tremendous 
cost and whatever position she might have 
gained could not be maintained long. 

Let us lift the curtain on Europear® 
history at the end of the Napoleanic Wars. 
We fiid France lay bleeding and ex- 
hausted ; her young industry was crushed 
down; ttade relations dislocated, and 


‘economic pressure was greatly intensified. 


Germany and Italy had very little hold 
in the industrial field. 
So, England had no serious competitors 
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in the arena of industrial activities. 
Owing partly to the natural advantages 
of situation and to facilities for obtaining 
abundant supply of raw materials, and 
also to the introduction of scientific 
inventions, England had a rare oppor- 
tunity to develop her manufactures. She 
egan to produce on a large scale in 
mmense quantities, and aided by com- 
mercial policy of her statesmen she poured 
commodities in the world’s markets. For 
‘a time she felt herself secure in the position 
of the great industrial nation. 

But the wave of industrial activities 
cannot be confined to a narrow sphere. It 
began to spread towards other parts of 
Europe, and there was conscious effort 
of every nation to emancipate itself from 
dependency on England’s manufactures. 
“Monopoly of the first comers on tHe 
industrial field has ceased to exist,’ says 
Prince Kropotkin. ‘‘And it will exist no 
iore, whatever may be the spasmodic 
efforts made to return to a state of things 
already belonging to the domain of 
history. * * The past has lived, and it 
will live no more.” 

Thus the decentralisation of industries 
imposed on the pioneer manufacturing 
nations new conditions, and the issues in- 
volved inthe process of adjustment to such 
conditions became imperative. Nations 
are to grow their own food at home and 
rely chiefly on home consumers for their 
manufactures. Each nation will become 
its own producer and its own consumer. 
As the walls of industrial monopoly began 
to break down, the manufacturing nations 
were faced with growing difficulties in 
selling their commodities abroad and 
getting food in exchange. 

Yet England tenaciously clung to her 
industrial policy while the centre of gravity 
of world’s commerce had to be shifted, 
adjusted and adapted to new conditions 
of civilization. The history of British 
agriculture for thelast forty years has been 
a record of continuous decline if judged 
arom the gross production of the country. 
“Perhaps England’s destiny patiently 
waited for the God of War to®*come 
and wake her up from slumber. She 
realises now that her agricutture has 
fallen into neglect and she has made 
deliberate sacrifice of agriculture in the 
interest of industrial development. Her 
wheat crop has decreased to such an 
extent that she can only feed herself with 
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bread for ten weeks. She produces about 
one fifth of the wheat she consumes, some- 
thing more than half the meat, a quarter 
of the butter and margarine, a fifth of the 
cheese, and nearly all the milk. 

Area of Great Britain is 56,803,000 
acres. Twenty three per cent ofthe total 
area of England, torty per cent in Wales, 
and seventy five per cent in Scotland are 
under wood, heath, water, mountain. The 
remainder—that is 32,777, 513 acres—may 
be taken as the “cultivable” area of Great 
Britain. The area under permanent grass 
in 1916 amounted to 171% million acres, as 
compared with less than 13 million acres 
in 1873. We are often told that while the 
British agriculturists are abandoning culti- 
vation of cereals, they are producing more 
meat. But the facts are on the contrary. 
With the increase of 44% million acres in 
pasture, there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in live stock, Although cattle have 
increased by a million and a half, the 
number of sheep has decreased by 4% 
millions and pig by 186,000. It should be 
remembered that the increase in the con- 
sumption of meat in Great Britain ts due 
to cheap * imported meat. 

When we inquire into area under culti- 
vation we find that inthe period between 
1873-1916, it shrunk froma little over18 
million acresto less than 144% million acres. 
Take the case.of wheat cultivation. The 
area under this crop was reduced in 43 
years from about 34 million acres to less 
than 2 million acres, that is, the area in 
1916 was little more than half what it was 
in 1873. 

There are economists and politicians 
wieot tell us that Great Britain ‘cannot 
grow all the food and raw produce which 
are necessary for the maintenance of her 
steadily increasing populations. Even if it 
were possible to grow allthe food necessary 
for its inhabitants, tkere would be no 
advantage in doing so as long as the same 
food gan be got cheaper from abroad.” 

That sucha view is totally erroneous has 
been proved by advanced knowledge of 
scientific agriculture and modern industrial 
economics. All. questions of cheapness are 
relative, and there are many factors which 
may prove that such a position is, after 
all, unstable. 

* No less than 5,877,000 cwts, of beef and mutton, 
10,65,470 sheep and lambs, and 415,565 pieces of 
cattle were imported in 1895. In 1910, the first of 


these figures rose to 13,696,000 cwt.—Statesman’s 
Year Book] 
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Do we not find from J. B, Lawe’s esti- 
mates * of crops that 

“during the eight harvest years (1853-1860) 
nearly three-fourths of the aggregate amount of 
wheat consumed in the united Kingdom was of home 
growth, and little more than one-fourth was derived 
trom foreign sources, while during the eight years 
(1879-1886) little more than one-third has been provi- 
ded by home crops and nearly two-thirds by im- 


ports ?” 

Why within twenty five years the quan- 
tity of “home crops” decreased to such an 
extent? The answer is plain—Great Britain 
trusting her naval supremacy and depen- 
ding on her‘ colonial policy, neglected to 
cultivate her soils. Every year area under 
cereals showed a greater or less degree of 
shrinkage, and as land was going out 
of cultivation ata perilous rate, people of 
England became dependent on food supply 
from abroad. This fact can no longer be 
ignored. Mr. Lloyd George in a recent 
speech said :—‘'The neglect with regard to 
our agricultural resources has been lamen- 
table. About 70 or 80 per cent of our im- 
portant food stuffs actually come from 
abroad.” : 

With regard to increasing food produc- 
tion from soils by scientifc methods of 
cultivation, the British agriculturists did 
not, generally speaking, pay much atten- 
tion ; consequently little improvement took 
place in the agricultural conditions of 
Great Britain within the last quarter of a 
scentury. ` 

While Great Britain was neglecting her 
agriculture, Germany was making rapid 
progress in the way of increasing their food 
productions. I gather from Professor 
Sommerville’s papert certain comparative 
statements which will show that the*pro- 
gress made by Germany is really very 
striking. 

Taking the average of the five years 
(1883-1887) and comparing this with the 
period (1909-13), eit is shown that the 
German wheat yield per acre was increased 
from 19.8 to 31.6 bushels (60 per cent) ; 
barley rose from e22.7 to 36.7 bushels (62 
per cent); oats from 25°7 to 44°6 bushels 
(74: per cent); potatoes from 3*4 to 5°4 tons 
(59 per cent); and meadow. hay from 22°5 
to 32°7 cwt. (50 percent). During practi- 
cally the same period British wheat yrld 
per acre increased from 29.5 to 31.2 (6 per 
cent); barley, oats and potatoes remained 


* Published annually in the Times of London. 
+ Published in Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan., 1917 
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stationary and meadow hay dropped from 
26'1 to 23'1 cwt. per acre—a loss of 13 per 
cent. Whereas thirty years ago the yield of 
wheat per acrein England was about 50 
percent., above that of Germany, the 
German yield is now as good as the British.. 
Thirty years ago British yield per acre of 
ley was 43 per cent. higher than t 
German; now Germany surpasses great 
Britain by 12 percent. Atthe beginning 
of the same period relative production of 
oats in Great Britain was 51 percent. 
higher than the German yield ; now sheis 
surpassed by 14 per cent. Formerly.the 
British yield of meadow hay was better 
than German by 16 per cent.—*now theirs is 
better than the British by 46 per cent. The 
progress of British agriculture during this 
period was distinctly disappointing. 

* Why it was so? While in France, 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany both land- 
lords and farmers did their best to 
meet the growing demands of farm pros 
ducts by rendering the methods of cultiva- 
tion more” intensive and when the problem 
of maximum productivity of the land was 
being investigated by agricultural scien- 
tists, in Great Britain land continued to 
go out of cultivation ! 

Neither the agricultural depression of 
the “Eighties” nor the American competi- 
tion in wheat could explain away this 
state of affairs. Causes lie deeper than one 
may hastily judge. There are many 
factors combined to prodtice such agri- 
cultural depression. I shall briefly mentione 
here a few of them. 

In the first place, Industrial and Com- 
mercial policy of England was being 
pursued with such enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in its success that agriculture was 
neglected. War conditions clearly exposed 
that pursuance of such a policy constitutes 
a source of weakness in National economy. 

(2) Manufacturing cities attracted 
rural} population, and the result was the 
abandonment of the land. True Britons 
seemed to take pride in saying ‘‘The British 
nation does not work on her soils.” Bu% 
the effect of the continuous depopulation 
of thè country and the growth of the 
towns has been rather demoralising on 


*In my next article I shall attempt to give an 
outline of growth of Danish agriculture. 

t In 1911 rural population was less than 800,000. 
In twenty years (1881-1901) the number of agricul- 
tural labourers decreased by 42,370.—Year book. 
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“true Britons’. War has taught every 
sensible Briton that a population entirely 
dependent upon manufactures is not 
working on a sound economic basis. 

(3) There was no pioneer who could 
convince the pecple of their folly in allow- 
ing to leave Agriculture to shift for itself. 

(4) Concentration of Jandownership 
je the hands of big-landowners was not 
encouraging to the agriculturists. 

(5) The area under “Deer forests” and 
game reserves was increasing at an appal- 
ling rate. 

(6) There was insufficient number of in- 
stitution for the disseminating of practical 
agricultural knowledge and ineficient 
organisation# for introducing improved 
varieties of seeds, better manures and 
effective agricultural machineries. 

(7) The British agriculturists were very 
slow to appreciate the spirit of agricultur® 
al co-operation to which the neighbouring 
countries—Germany, France, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland—owe their successes. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
present war, * three Committees were 
appointed to consider food-supply problem 
of Great Britain. Committees had been 
asked to find out schemes by which agri- 
cultural regeneration could be successfully 
effected inthe country. So the chief re- 
commendations of these Committees 
should be interesting as well as instructive 
to students of agriculture and Rural 
Economics. 

The recommendations can be grouped 
uto four different topics :— 

(1) Crops, Manures and ‘Methods of 
cultivation. Committees recommend the 
breaking up of grassland and its conver- 
Sion to tillage as soon as practicable. 
It has been suggested that farmers should 
receivea bonus on all grass land that they 
put under arable cultivation. France has 
recently decided to take this step to en- 
courage farmers to-.extend area of cultiva- 
tion, and bonus offered by the Government 
amounts to 6s. 9d per acre. 

Cultivation of improved varieties of 

ops and use of high-class seeds should be 
‘encouraged by the Bureaus of Agriculture. 
To facilitate farm work, the extended use 
cf motor tractors and various labour- 
saving machineries has been recommended. 
Asto the use of artificial manures, the 


+ One for England, another, for Scotland, and 
third for Ireland. 
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Committees urged that exports of suiphate 
of Ammonia and Basic slag should be con- 
trolled. Here, the Committees put their 
fingers at the right solution of the problem 
of increased production. The annual 
normal output of sulphate of Ammonia in 
Great Britain is over 400,000 tons; more 
than half of this is taken by foreign 
countries. Ifthe total wheat area of the 
country cannot absorb the exports of this 
useful manure, its use can be advantage- 
ously extended to other crops. I am 
tempted to quote Prof. Sommerville’s 
estimate of the increased yield that may 
be obtained by its use. 

‘Ata moderate estimate a cwt. of Sulphate of 
Ammonia will produce 4 bushels of wheat, 6 of oats, 
a tan of roots, halfa ton of potatoes, or a quarter of 
a ton of hay. In terms of wheat, 250,000 tons 
(amount exported) of this manure would produce 215 
million quarters, and this would mean an addition 
of more than 80 per cent. to our present home-growu 
supplies.” 

Basic slag can be used on pasture with 
much profit. The annual export of this 
manure is about 40,000 ‘tons, but this 
quantity can be easily utilized by 160,000 
acres of the permanent pasture of the 


country. 


Five cwt, of basic slag will, on a modest estimate, 
produce 100 th of meat in five years, so that the 
40,000 tons spread on British fields would produce 
16 million lbs. of meat, or 3,200,000 Ibs. annually for 
five years.” 

The broad fact, therefore, emerges from 
these considerations, that in order to 
increase the productivity of the British 
soils, the extended use of artificial manures 
should be advocated and exports of ferti- 
lizers should be stopped. 

Let me passon to other recommenda- 
tious of the committees. 

(2) Live stock.® We have seen that the 
pig-population of Great Britain is decreas- 
ing, but it being an animal capable of 
rapid increase and quick maturity, the 
committees are in favgur of extending 
pig-breeding. 

Attempt should be made to procure 
highlf nutritive substances for live stock, 
The committees are of opinion that res- 
trictions put on the export of feeding-stuffs 
that are produced in the country should 
be continued after the war. > 

43) ESTATE MANAGEMENT. Under this 
head, the committees have made several 
recommendations. “Tbe relaxation of 
restrictive covenants in ,Jeases in respect 
of cropping; the granting of special 
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facilities to tenants in 
rabbits and foxes; the encouragement 
ofthe destruction of rats, sparrows, 
rooks, etc.; the encouragement (even com- 
pulsion) by landlords of their tenants in 
the direction of better farming; * the 
grazing of deer forests by sheep and cattle; 
the discouragement of artificial gaime-rear- 
ing—these are the principal items empha- 
sised by the committees. 

(4) ADVICE AND GUIDANCE. Committees 
are of opinion that agencies for dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge should 
be efficient and active. . they should 
supply informations and practical 
advice with regard to seeds ; manures, cul- 
tivation; ete. Government, through co- 
operative societies, should advance loans 
for the purchase of implements and 
manures, and everything should be done 
to foster the spirit of co-operation among 
small farmers. 

So much then, about the recommenda- 
tions of the committees. They are very 
suggestive, and if British nation direct its 
efforts to put these syggestions into prac- 
tice, food-production of the country can 
be, no doubt, maintained ata high level. 
As the basis of agricultural progress is 
education of the farmers, the members of 
the committees strongly advocated the 
extension of the opportunites for the 
spread of liberal education among the 
rural population. Farmers must know 
how to apply science to agriculture ; they 
must safeguard themselves against the 
dangers inherent in the application of 
artificial manures, and for this, knowledge 
in agricultural chemistry is necessary. 
They must understand the economic fluc- 
tuations of the country and adjust thém- 
selves to new conditions. Above all only 
by education they will realise that great 
national responsibilities rest on them for 
they handle “the prime agent of produc- 
tion.” ° 

In course of these recommendations, we 
find that State-aid becomes necessasy to 
encourage farmers to better cultivation. 
The Home Government is now willing to 
give a bonus on the conversion of grass 
land to tillage, and by restrictions in ex- 
porting feeding-stuffs and artificial manures 
the farmer’s interest has been protectéd. 


regard to killing 


* Deer forest cover about 3% million acres.—It 
would furnish grazing for 350,000 heads of sheep, 
which might yield annually about a million pounds of 
wool and three million pounds of meat. 
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It is also suggested that 4 minimum price 
of farm produce should be guaranteed and 
the Government proposes to make the 
minimum wage 25s., weekly during the 
period in which prices are guaranteed. Mr. 
Lioyd George in speaking before the House 
of Commons said : 

“Parmers need not apprehend thatthe State will 
in future be indifferent to the importance of thet 
industry. Whatever may befall, no Government can 
ever again neglect agriculture. The war has taught 
us that the preservation of this essential industry 1s 
as important a part of national defence as the main- 
tenance of the army and navy.” 

Now that State has come forward to 
rescue the British agriculture and protect 
farmer’s interest, we can restjassured that 
stimulus thus given will help to improve 
country’s agriculture within a short 
period. Government can no longer shut 
its eyes to the economic necessity of in- 


creasing food productions of the British 


isles, and to assist the country to ap- 
proach the goal, Government must proz 
vide for (1) education of farmer (2) fisca 
protection (3) financial help through co- 
operative credit societies, l 
While the British Statesmen are direct- 
ing their attention to the agricultural 


revival of the British isles, the problems of 


Indian agriculture should now be placed 
before them. Itshould be known to our 
Government that the average cereal yield 
all over India stands at about eleven 
bushels per acre, as against thirty bushels 
in England. The question of increased 
food production in India is as vitally, 
important as it is in the case of 
Great Britain. If an increase of a 
single bushel per acre over the whole 
area under cereal crops can be obtained, 
by us, the value accrued from that 
increase would suffice to pay the whole of 
the revenue at present needed by Govern- 
ment. Itis admitted that without intro- 
duction of scientific methods in agriculture, 
increased food-production cannot be guar- 
anteed. While the problem of the twenti- 
eth century isto render cultivation more 
and more scientific, we are told in India b 

the late chief of the Imperial Agricultural 
Department that “ Agriculture (in India) 
in short, has not reached the stage in 
which moge scientific methods are felt to 
be necessary.’’* Will Mr. Coventry tell us 
when that stage is expected to reach in 
India, and what steps are being taken by 


* Statesman, 17-9-16. 
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the Governnient to hastenits approach ? 
Ifthe spread of general and agricultural 
education is essential for the improvement 
of the condition of the Indian agriculturist, 
has Government come to realise the 
urgency of adopting any decided policy 
with regard to this question? If 
fiscal protection (as given to the agricul- 
xurist of Germany and United States) is 
necessary, will Government extend it to 
the Indian impoverished peasantry ? My 
readers must have noticed that high- 
manuring is recommended by the Commit- 
tees of Great Britain in order to secure 
large increase in production, and conse- 
quently they have urged stoppage of 
export of artificial fertilizers. 

Let us look at the figures of exports of 
manures from India. We have to send to 
foreign countries about twenty-eight lakhs 
rupees worth of bones and bone-meal 
every year and about one crore thirty- 
uve lakhs rupees worth of oilcakes, Besides 
these important manures, we export an 
immense quantity of oil-seeds. The value 
of non-essential oil seeds exported from 
India in 1918-1914 was £ 17,000,000. 
Every impartial student of Indian eco- 
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nomics realises that this tremendous drain 
of oil seeds and cakes involve an immense 
loss to the country. Will our Government 
give us protection, at least in these 
respects, until we can keep space with the 
march of agricultural progress of the 
world ? 

Agriculture is the mostimportant indus- 
try of India, and all possibilities of the de- 
velopment of our manufacturing industries 
must have agriculture as their basis.* Time 
has come when the Government of India, 
aided by the educated class should make 
an effort to achieve in the path of agricul- 
tural progress what the civilized nations 
ofthe world have achieved, and if even 
now our rulers continue to pursue their 
short-sighted policy, time will come when 
they will regret as the British statesmen 
have now occasion to lament over their 
neglect with regard to Agriculture of 
Great Britain. 


* The better utilization of the land of the country 
has become necessary, and for this we must demand 
from our state prompt action with regard to adap- 
tion of a considered agricubtural policy. 


NAGENDRANATH GANGULEE. 
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UT of evil cometh good. The fearful 
war that is raging over so large 
a part of the world has not alto- 
gether been without results that are bene- 
ficial. Oue of these is a very strong desire 
for a more efficient system of education 
that has manifested itself among all classes 
of the population of the very heart of the 
British Empire,—England. On September 
5, 1916, Sir Arthur Evans remarked in 
the course of his présidential address at 
the Newcastle meeting of the British 
sociation :— 

“It is a lamentable fact that beyond any nation of 
the west the bulk of our people remains sunk,enot in 
comparative ignorance only—for that is less difficult 
to overcome—but in intellectual apathy, The dull 
incuria of the parents is reflected in the children, and 
the desire for the acquirement of knowledge in our 
schools and colleges is appreciably less than else- 


where. So, too, with the scientific side of education, , 


it is not so much the actual amount of science taught 
that is in question—insufficent as that is—ag the t0- 


stillation of the scientific spirit itself{—the perception 
of methods, the sacred thirst for investigation. 

“But can we despair of the educational future of 
a people that has risen to the full height of the great 
emergency with which they were confronted Puss 

“We must all bow before the hard necessity of the 
moment... But let us, who still have the opportunity 
of doing so, at least prepare for the even more serious 
struggle that must ensue against the enemy in our 
midst, that gnaws our vitals. We have to deal with 
ignorance, apathy, thé non-scjentifc mental attitude, 
the absorption of popular interest in sports and 
amusements. 

“Agd what, meanwhile, is the attitude of those 
in power of our Government, still more of our 
permanent officials? A cheap epigram is worn 
threadbarein order‘to justify the ingrained distrust 
of expert, in other words scientific, advice on the part 
of our public ofices..” i 

Before the year was out the dream of 
thé expert was realised in the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Herbert Fisher to the Presid- 
ency of the Board of Education. A distinu- 
guished M. P., Sir Getrge Reid, writes 
about this appointment and its results :-— 
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_ “Acloser study of the vital national problems 
is one of the silver linings of the War Cloud. Take 
Education. The public are beginning to realise in 
earnest the venerable platitude that the most valu- 
able of all our national resources are those which can 
be developed in the mind. 

“Only a tremendous crisis could bring a man 
unknown in politics—like Mr. Herbert Fisher—into a 
Ministerial office of Cabinet rank, with a seat in 
Parliament, simply and solely because of his expert 
knowledge concerning the matters with which his 
department has to deal. 

“I liked his recent ministerial statement immensely. 
The House was delighted with it. It was equally 
remarkable for its self-reliance, logical sustained 
grasp, and its flashes of insight. The capital he 
made out of the comparatively small proposals he 
submitted was astonishing.” (The Nineteenth 
Century, May, 1907, p, 1144). 

One remark of Mr. Fisher noted by 
Sir George Reid calls for special notice. 
Sir George writes :— 

“In ove of his many! admirable remarks Mr. 
Herbert Fisher expressed his disapproval of the 
multitude of Examinations. [-earnestly hope that 
he will do his best to improve the nature, and greatly 
lessen the number of these ordeals, They often give 
the mechanical processes of memory a fictitious 
triumph over the superior faculties. When the battle 
of life begins, memory must fall into her proper place 
as an invaluable but subordinate “fetch and carry” 
for the sovereign who sits upon the throne of 
reason,” 

I give this somewhat longish account 
of the recent Education Reform Movement 
in England because it is bound to influence, 
both directly and indirectly, the current 
of educational thought in Bengal. The 
principles underlying the movement have 
found strong support in the writings of 
at least one educational reformer in 
Bengal, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Government of India has also chosen this 
moment to appoint a Commission to 
enquire into the workings of the Calcutta 
University and to recommend linese of 
reform, and has invited an English Edu- 
cationist of the first rank, Professor M. 
E. Sadler, to preside over the proposed 
Commission. At a time like this it behoves 
all who are interested in education in 
Bengal to direct their-thoughts to the 
future educational necessities of the Pro- 
vince and to prepare themselves to render 
assistance to the Sadler Commission. 

The University of Calcutta was started 
with “Advancement of Leartiing’’ as its 
motto. But it is very doubtful whether 
this lofty principle has-éver found recogni- 
tion among the parents and guardians of 
Bengal. The English learning 13 universally 
considered as an Azthakari vidya or learn- 
ing that enables one to earn money. It 
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‘midst, that gnaws our vitals. 
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was so considered in the last century 
when the University graduates could hope 
to secure good berths in the Government 
Service or earn a decent living by joining 
the learned professions ; it is so considered 
even in the twentieth century when the 
competition for employment under Govern- 
ment is much harder and the learned profes- 
sions are overcrowded. This confusion of « 
issuies—the unhealthy association of the’ 
education problem withthe bread problem— 
stands in the way of true educational 
rogress and the advancement of learning 
in our country. It should, I think, now 
be recognised by all that itis sheer blind- 
ness to look to the University education 
for a direct solution of the bread problem 
that confronts the literate classes. But 
if there is anything that can best help our 
young men to solve the bread problem as 
wtll as many other problems of hfe, in- 
directly of course, it is efficient liberal 
education, the main object of which is the 
training of the intellect and the formations 
of character. 

In the words of Viscount Bryce all who 
are interested in education, should have 
“a large philosophical conception of the 
aims of education” instead of ‘‘that mate- 
rial, narrow, even vulgar view which 
looks only to immediate practical results 
and confounds pecuniary with educational 
values. Wehaveto remember that for a 
nation even commercial success and the 
wealth it brings are, like everything else 
iu the long run, the result of Thought and 
Will. It is by these two, Thought and Will, ¢@ 
that nations, like individuals, are great.” 
(The Fortinghtly Review, April, 1917, p. 
554). Besides, hunger is not the only enemy 
that threatens us. In the words of Sir 
Arthur Evans, there is “the enemy in our 
We have 
to deal with ignorance, apathy, the non- 
scientific mental attitude” and absorption 
of interest 10 very narrow worldly con- 
cerns. We should, therefore, when dealing 
with the reform of the University edu- 
cation, forget for the moment, that there 
isa very urgent bread problem to solv@y 
and direct our efforts to solve the educa- 
tion problem, pure and simple,—to pro- 
mote real, efficient education, that “gives 
love as well as knowledge,” ‘‘that opens 
and enlightens the mind, as well as 
directs, and purifies, and fortifies the will.” 

Our present system of university educa- 
tion has two very serious defects; the first 
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is, that it requires students to submit to 
too many exminations ; and the second is, 
that it destroys curiosity or thirst for 
knowledge. To remedy the first defect the 
Intermediate Examinations should be 
abolished, and the M. A, and M. Sc. exami- 
natior “if they are to be retained at all, 
or 4 be radically modified. Instead of 
the pa Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations, one single School Final Ex- 
amination should be held, which should 
qualify him not only to goin for B.A. or 
B. Se., but also for B. L., and degrees in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, etc., and 
for any service under the Government 
below the prévincial Service. This would 
involve the addition of the Intermediate 
classes of the colleges to the High English 
Schools. Such a mechanical change should 
be accompanied by radical changes in the 
method of teaching and examination. 
First and foremost among these changes 
gould be the introduction of the vernacular 
x the medium of instruction in History, 
Geography, Natural Science, and Mathe- 
matics. Elementary instruction in these 
subjects imparted through a language 
thatis not one’s own cannot touch the 
heart and stimulate the activities of the 
mind. “Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been 
urging the necessity of this reform for the 
last 25 years. The second great change 
suggested is aradical change in the method 
of instruction. The aim of instruction 
that now practically finds recognition in 
Åpur schools and colleges is the equipment 
of the mind of the learner with necessary 
informations on the subjects taught. This 
form of teaching involves the predominance 
of the memory to the neglect of the faculty 
of reasoning and imagination, and 
encourages cramming. The German theory 
of Higher Secondary Education, as explain- 
ed by Professor Sadler, affords an excellent 
definition of the aims of instruction in 
different subjects. He writes :— 
“The theory is that, before a boy can be deemed 
right for the University (to which itis assumed that 
st pupils from Higher Secondary Schools will wish 
to proceed, and where more specialised studies and in- 
vestigations await his attention), he must beginitia- 
ted into each of the chief methods by which the mind 
arrives at truth... He must study the abstract 
relations of forms and numbers, aud become 
proficient in the deductive reasoning. He must study 
nature, and realise by observation and instruction 
what amount and quality of evidence a valid induc- 
tive generalisation requires. He must study language 


(his mother tongue and at least one other) in order 
that he may learn by analysis and comparison the 
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logic of human speech. Ile must study the record of 
the past through History and Literature, in order 
that he may know what the human race (and 
particularly his own countrymen) have achieved ; 
how the great seers and poets have interpreted the 
experience of life; how, by the collection and testing 
of evidence, the mind may determine the truth of 
past even and by what canons of critical judgment 
it may distinguish fair from foul.” (The Edinburgh 
Review, October, 1916, p. 349). 


An eminent educationist like Professor 
Sadler may be expected to draw up a suit- 
able curriculum for the proposed Higher 
Secondary Schools ot Bengal where the 
strong points of both the English and the 
German systems will be combined and 
adopted to the local conditions. It may 
be urged, that the proposed reformation 
of secondary Education in Bengal is beset 
with serious practical difficulties. 

(1) While the scheme will lead to the 
breaking up of the colleges by the abolition 


of the Intermediate classes, the raising of 


the existing High schools to the Higher 
Secondary standard will in most cases be 
an impossible task. To this objection it 
may be replied that afmost all the colleges 
in Bengal have, or a few years ago had 
attached to them High English Schools 
out of which they had originally grown, 
and the proposed reform will practically 
amount to the transfer of two of the class- 
es from the college to the school depart- 
ment. Independent High Schools in our 
towns are not likely to experience much 
difficulty in raising their status by adding 
two higher classes. Real difficulty may 
arise in the case of High English Schools 
in rural areas. These schools should be 
liberally helped by the Government, and 
also @y the public, to raise their standards, 
and sufficient time*should be given to én- 
able them to do so. 

(2) It may also be atgued that though 
it 1s possible to have such higher secondary 
schools, the radical changes in the method 
of teaching contemplated in the scheme 
are not practicable with the sort of 
teachers that are available now. But our 
Training Colleges may be relied on to 
supply the want of trained teachers. Of 
course an adequate supply of trained 
teachers cannot-be expected in the néar 
future. But to meet the want of teachers 
who have received a regular course of 
training, an irregular course of training 
may be arranged under travelling pro- 
fessors and instructors of the various 
branches of science and art of teaching. 
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(3) At present the lowest age at which 
a student can take kis B. A. or B. Se. 
degree is when he has completed his twen- 
tieth year. Our suggestion is that either 
the minimum age limit for the Matricu- 
lation Examination should be done away 
with, or fifteen be substituted for sixteen. 

The next question is, should the liberal 
education be continued beyond the stage 
of the proposed final school examination ? 
In Bengal the general education continues 
up to the B. A. standard for two years 
more in a narrower form. Looked at 
from the money-making point of view, the 
prolongation of the general education up 
to B. A., involves a larger outlay of capital 
than is really necessary. If in a Higher 
Secondary School an average boy learns 
what he is supposed to learn, he may be 
considered sufficiently qualified for the 
appointments in the subordinate ranks of 
the public service and for admission into 
colleges for professional education. This 
is tosome extent the practice even now. 
But an I. A. or I. Sc. passed young man is 
debarred from studying for the B. L. 
degree. This disqualification. and the 
preference usually given to graduates 
where I. A. or I. Sc. passed men may very 
well do, amount to a premium -upon the 
longer purse and takes away all incentive 
on the part of an average student who 
cannot be expected to go upto the B. A. 
It may be argued that the separation of 
the B. A. and B. Sc. degrees from the B. L. 
will lead to the desertion of the Arts and 
‘Science colleges and the overcrowding of 
the Law colleges. But with the legal pro- 
fession already hopelessly overcrowded, 
our young men may sgon be expecté@d*to 
discover that the pursuit of knowledge 
directly for its own sake is likely to be 
more paying in the long run. 

After passing the Higher Secondary 
Final examination, the young man who 
wishes to pursue his studies further should 
enter the college. There a three years’ 
specialised course in one of the arts or 
sciences for the bachelor’s’ degree ` will 
await him. The main object of the B. A. 
or.B. Se. teaching will be to train him to 
teach his subject in the higher classes of 
the secondary school as well as to carry 
on original investigations. To illustrate 
how the-curricula are to be settled, I shall 
give a scheme of the B. A.course in history. 
Supposing that the.course should be divid- 
ed into ten sub-courses corresponding to 
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ten examination papers, four of the papers 
should relate to the general history of 
East and West, and four others to. Indian 
history, to be studied, as far as possible, 
from original sources. The two remaining 
papers should be assigned to the French 
and German languages. A knowledge of 
these two languages is absolutely neces. 
sary for those who desire to-keep the 

selves abreast of the progress of know- 
ledge on the Continent of Europe. To 
minimise the terrors of the examination 
it should be held by instalments, the ten 
papers being distributed over three years. 

The science of Anthropology should he 
included in the B. Se. course India, with 
her multiplicity of tribes and castes be- 
longing to different stages of civilisation 
and the hoary and complex religions that 
Still retain many primitive features, affords 
perhaps the richest field for Anthropolo- 
gical investigations. As early as 1885 the 
University of Oxford admitted Anthro- 
pology as a special subject in the fin 
Honours School of Natural Science. A 
school of Anthropology has been created 
at Oxford known as the Oxford School 
of Anthropology which grants a diploma 
and includes among students officers en- 
gaged in the administration of British 
Colonies in Africa and members of the 
Indian Civil Service. In 1913 the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge instituted an Anthro- 
pological Tripos for its degrees on lines. 
similar to the other triposes. The Univer- 
sity of London has followed suit byg 
making Anthropology a branch of the 
curricula for science Honours Degrees. 

The M.A. and M.Sc. examinations 
should be done away with and these 
degrees should be conferred on the strength 
of theses embodying the results of original 
investigations. The Calcutta University 
is said to provide instruction in the M.A. 
courses for sixteen hundred students. This 
M.A. Or M.Sc. teaching consists in impart- 
ing existing knowledge. This sort of 
work had better be left to the colleges and 
the University should concentrate its ej 
ergies on the advancement of learning in 
its widest sense and provide guidance and 
encouragement to those graduates who 
desire to pursue original researches. Men 
of research are wanted not only for ad- 
vancing knowledge—for it is not given to 
all who seek truth to find it—but also for 
teaching existing knowledge efficiently. In 
our twentieth century knowledge is never 
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atastand still but is ever growing. So 
those alone who are familiar with know- 
ledge not ss a thing åt rest but as always 
euacroaching upon the dark domain of the 
unknown, can be expected to impart in- 
struction that does not smother mental 
Becstion “with words which mean 
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nothing to the soul” but stimulates curio- 
sity and the habit of thinking. The know- 
ledge of one who is not upto date is dead 
knowledge, and itis not quite possible for 
one who is not on the look out for new 
truth to keep himself really up to date. 
RAMAPRASAD CHANDA, 
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INTRODUCTION TO JURISTIC PsyCHOLOGY—dy 
Babu Probodhchandva Bose, M.A., B.L., of the Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service. Standard Drug Press, ¢5 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


Itisa real pleasure to find a member of the hard- 
worked Judicial service coming out witha really 
wiiuable contribution to an important branch of 
wHdern Psychology. The Provincial Judicial Service 
has won many compliments on the score of their hard 
and conscientious labours but wedo not recollect 
any other instance in which a member of the service 
has made any serious contribution to sober litera- 
ture, 

The author himself is well-fitted for the task. He 


work gave him. For the book bears abundant 
evidence of excellent powers of observation and 

alysis and extensive reading in up-to-date literature 
on the subject. It is a pity that with his powers 
Mr. Bose has not had the opportunity of spending 
his days in earnest research in an up-to-date 
laboratory of experimental Psychology side by side 
with the opportunities he has had of observation 
of men from the Bench. 

Psychology has made enormous strides in recent 
times and its most fruitful contributions lie in the 
field of practice. It has revolutionised educational 
theories and is certainly on the eve of yet revolution- 
ising the administration of justice. The application 
of psychology to legal and judicial problems is 
undoubtedly one of the most fascinating fields for 
the scholar of to-day and for long days to come. 
The great importance of psychology in the estimation 
ofthe value of oral evidence and its indirect bearing 

the law of evidence have been made quite clear by 
comparatively recent investigations, The. whole 
question of legal responsibility promises to De com- 
pletely overhauled by the researches of Psychologists. 
The researches of Lombroso, and otheg Criminolo- 
gists, whatever’ one might think of the particular 
conclusions drawn by them, has undoubtedly made 


it clean that the whole system of penal discipline- 


must be very largely revised, and already America 
ison the fore-ground with her bold and useful ex- 
periments in this line. The importance of Psycho- 
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logy to an appreciation of the nature of legal develop- 
ment and on legislation has been brought out in the 
lumigous works of Ihering aud others. Iu fact the 
whole domain of law and legislation forensic practice 
and judicial administration is profoundly affected by 
the modern developments in practical Psychology. 
Psychology therefore must now form an engrossing 
study for all persons interested in law-making and 
in the administration of justice. ' 

The stringing together of the numerous contribu- 
tions to the Psychology of law and legislation into 
a connected whole has ungoubtedly been a desidera- 
tum for some time. Juristic Psychology, as the 
author peints out, is yet a science in the making. Its 
principles are naturally not to be found concentrated 
in one place hut are scattered about in the detached 
researclies of numerous scholars. The digesting of 
the enormous mass of material now available, as an 
introduction to a more detailed study of the numer- 
ous problems, must therefore be an extremely useful 
though a very lIaboriods"“work- “Air. Bose has 
attempted to do only this much and therë can be 
no doubt that he has done it exceedingly well. ‘he 
digest is fairly complete and very systematic. Nor 
is the work wanting in originality. For although 
Mr. Bose does not make a strong point of strikingly 
original theories, everyone knows that the digesting 
ofa heterogeneous mass of writing and researches 
based on conflicting theories and varied presupposi- 
tioes@s far different from a mere stringing together 
of facts and no one can®achieve a reasonable success 
who has not gota complete theory of his own and 
can fill-up inevitable lacunae with personal observa- 
tion. Every line of Mr. Bose’s book shows that he 
has not merely produced a summary of theories but 
has really digested the vagt and apparently in- 
congruous material into a systematic whole and has 
enriched it’ by valuable personal observations and 
analyses of phenomena hitherto unnoticed. It is 
quite apparent that he has werked out a system of 
his own and has found place for the observations of 
others within that system. 


For an introduction toa dificult and none too 
entertaining subject one could wish the book to be 
much more interesting than itis. The whole book is 
crammed full ‘ofinformation, but Mr. Bose has not 
studied the art of making the imparting of informa- 
tion attractive. His exposition is generally very 
precise and logical but it is lacking in the elegance 
that whets the appetite. N®& doubt this is partly 
accounted for by the avoweg object of the author to 
furnish nota text book, but a syllabus of studies 
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for the student and research worker; but, consider- 
ing that the main object of the work would be to 
invite the attention of students, lawyers aud Judges 
to an important branch of study, one cannot but 
wish that the work had been more artistically and 
attractively done. 


One also misses in the work a feature which, con- 
sidering the scope of the work one would expect in it 
—acomplete bibliography. With a forgetfulness of 
detail one would hardly expect in so precise and 
logical a writer,—our author, to almost wholly omit 
to give references even to the works from which he 
quotes. We hope that in future editions the author 
will not only add copious footnotes to guide students 
to the original sources but alsc a complete biblio- 
graphy for each chapter and section of his work. 
it wouldform a most useful addition to his work. 
The index, too, wants considerable attention to make 
it really serviceable. 


In a work dealing with highly controversial 
matters, on which keen disputes are. still in full 
swing, one does not expect to find oneselfin agree- 
ment with the author in everything. Our disagree- 
ments with the author are numerous. And we have 
failed to follow him in many of his conclusions 
because, consistently with his idea of giving a mere 
syllabus, the author has often refrained from giving 
his reasons for the views which he has formulated 
as categorical statements of facts. It would be out 
of place in these circumstances to try to settle what 
are mere differences of opinion. We may say, however, 
that in his suggestions of “reforms in legal systems 
the author insists on psychological considerations ina 
very excessive measure and gives too inadequate im- 
portance to social facts and legal development. Thus 
for instance in advocating the individualisation of 
punishment the author puts forward the suggestion 
of ardent criminologists that special experts instead 
of judges should settle the measure of the punishment. 
In this our author completely ignores “he sutiel_fant- 
ors other “ndn the psychology of the criminal con- 
-~ cerned, Apart from any question. of abuse of power, 

of which there is certainly a large possibility, this 
would have the effect of removing all certainty from 
the punishment and thereby cause a certain sense 
of alarm and uncertainty among the people. He also 
forgets that the reformation of the criminal is not 
the sole object of punishment. Criminal law cannot 
yet afford to shake off its nativity in revenge andl fhe 
amount of punishment must éo a large extent con- 
form to popular opinion to be really effective. It is 
considerations like these, so strongly insisted on by 
old Bentham, which have stood in the way of the 
general acceptance of the theory which on psycho- 
logical grounds alone would be unexceptionable, The 
experiments made in thi§ direction in some American 
states by introducing indetermiuate sentences coupled 
with a system of probation are undoubtedly promis- 
ing. But this is far short of the drastic suge@stion 
to take away the *power of punishment from 
tribunals which act under the eyes of the public and 
to vest it in expert agencies working away from 
public gaze. There is very little chance of a sugges- 
tior like this being ever accepted in all its nakedness, 
inasmuch as it is founded on an inadequate consider- 
ation of social facts and legal history. a 


While thus disagreeing with many of these 
suggestions we must confess that the author has 
certainly kept himself abreast of the times and has 
put forward drastic suggestions founded on the new 
psychology with refreshing boldness. We must say 
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that the very boldness and novelty of the sugges- 
tions will challenge enquiry and stimulate thought. 


NARES Ca, SEN GUPTA. 


Tue Jesus OF History dy T. R. Glover, Associa- 
tion Press, Calcutta—Price Rs. I-4-0. 


This book has a misleading title. The reade 
would naturally expect to find in it au attempt 
disengage the small nucleus of historical truth fro 
the legendary accretions that have gathered round 
the life of Jesus. But there is nothing of the kind. 
What there is may be seen from the following 
extracts : "The leaven is at work in the meal where 
the woman hidit and her son sits by and watches 
the heaving, panting mass—the bubbles rising and 
bursting, the fall of the level, and the rising of other 
bubbles to burst in their turn—all bubbles.” “I can 
picture a day when there was a woman in the little 
house, weary and heavy-laden, and the door opened, 
and a cheery pleasant face looked in, and said, ‘Won't 
you come and talk to me ?” And she came and talked 
with him, and life became a different thing for her.” 
“One day he is told of a pearl—a good one. He is not 
susprised, for pearls are always good when they are 
offered for sale. But again a glance is enough. The 
price ?, Yes it is high, but he will take the pearl, but 
he must be allowed till evening to get the money. He 
goes away and sells his stock—the little collection o 
pearls in his wallet representing ‘the experience of% 
life-time,’ all of them good, as he very well 
knows ; and he sells them for what hecan get—ata 
loss, ifit must be. Yesterday’s bargainer cuts down 
his price for this and that pearl, and he is taken up, 
he never expected to do so well against the old dealer, 
and he laughed.” 

These are fair average specimens of the contents 
and the reader can judge for himself whether he likes 
them or not. 


. > a Te. ae 

COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS BELONGING TO 
THE SRI SANKARACHARYA OF THE KaMAKOTI- 
PITHA, dy T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Law Printing Home, 
Madras, 1916, pp. 1—137. å 
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Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent of Arch- 
æxology, Travancore State, has published a number 
of copper-plate inscriptions belonging to the Sankar- 
acharya Matha of Kunbakonam. All of these copper- 
plates were issued by the Rulers of Southern India at 
different times in favour of the Abbot of this celebrat- 
ed monastery. Four of the copper-plates record 
grants made to the Abbot by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, five others by mediaeval and modern petty 
chiefs of Southern India. One grant is very -interest- 
ing as it purports to be a firman issued by an 
Emperor of Deihi in favour of the Abbot of the 
Saradamatha in the Hijri year 1088, This appears 
.to be a forgery, a fact which seems to have escaped 
the learned author. In Hijri 1088 Aurangzeb was 
ruling over India and it 1s almost impossible f 
any Serious student of Indian History to admit that 
that Meghal Emperor made a grant of Inam toa 
Hindu Abbot in 1667 A. D. 

It is a matter of deep regret that a man of Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao’s position and attainments has suffer- 
ed himself to be led away by the caprices of the 
Abbot of a modern Hindu Monastery. Mr. Rao’s 
work would have been better appreciated had he 
edited these records in some well-known oriental 
journal such as the Epigraphia Indica or the Indian 
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Antiquary where these records would bave been 
within the reach of students of Indian History all 
over the world. This “brochure I am sure will not 
attract sufficient attention from oriental scholars 
so that it will find a place in all important libraries 
where Indological works of reference are collected. 
The records have been carefully edited and illustra- 
tions well done, but inspite of these the information 

hich the author has sought to place before the 

blic will take an inordinately long time to reach its 
audience. : 
i R, D. BANERjL 


I. THE INDIAN DEMANDS: G. AS Natesan &© 
Co., Madras. Price Re. 1—pp. 288. 


No one knows better than Mr. Natesan how to 
make his publications timely and opportune. This 
book is another instance of his patriotism and enter- 
ptise. He contributes a learned introduction, and 
begins with tbe memorandum submitted to the 
Viceroy by the nineteen non-official members of his 
council, and concludes with an account of India’s 
contribution to the war. He quotes largely from the 
Speeches and writings of prominent Indian and 
European statesmen and publicists on the precise 
nature of what India requires in the way of self- 
government and also on the Indian situation as 
affected by the war. The minority report of the 
oe Service Commission is laid under contribution, 

nd there are chapters on Indians who have won the 
Victoria Cross as well as on Indian troops and the 
part they have played in the war. Altogether Mr. 
Natesan has left no excuse for the Englishman who 
wants to know the nature of our demands to say 
that the information is not available in a compact 
and easily available form. We notice one omission. 
The speech of the Premier in the House of Commons 
on the historic occasion in the beginning of the war 
when India’s great services and the magnificent rally 
of her princes and peoples were described before an 
eagerly expectant assembly should have been quoted 
in full, That speech has found a remarkable corrobo- 
ration in the recent statement of Lord Hardinge 
beforethe same august assembly, when he made no 
secret of the fact that in those days “India was bled 
“absolutely white” for helping Great Britain in the 
war. 

Babu Surendranath Banerjea spoke of Lord 
Morley’s Reform scheme in 1909 as follows: ‘“‘Itis 
no exaggeration to say that the rules and regula- 
tions have practically wrecked the Reform scheme 
as originally conceived......The responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of the bureaucracy......Is the 
bureaucracy having its revenge upon us for the part 
we have played in securing these concessions ?” But 
the bureaucracy did not stop here: they have 
thwarted and discouraged the elected representatives 
at every step by seeing to it that the resolutions 
moved by them in the various councils failed to secure 
a majority. They have never countenanced any 
measure of reform which made an inroad on their 
@herished rights and privileges. They often betray 
the most startling inability to enter into and com- 
prehend the simplest facts of native life and native 
thought. The Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya said: “The 
conclusion is forced on our mind that those who 
have the power are unwilling to par? with that 
power.” Mr. Subba Rao Pantulu said: “A feeling 
of helplessness is felt by the elected members at every 
step, and they are placed entirely at the mercy of the 
government.” The Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
points out: “So high is the expectation which the 
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public entertain now-a-days of the legislative 
councils, and so keen is their sense of the importance 
of their representatives from a constitutional point 
of view, that nothing can satisfy them hereafter short 
of the power of regulating the policy, disposing of 
the finances, and controlling the executive.” And 
this is what the memorandum of the nineteen mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s council asks for in a modified 
form. And since “we cannot fight for one set of 
principles in Europe and apply another set of 
principles in India,” these refortns must be granted 
if the war is to be justified. 

The book is a storehouse of information and is 
nicely got upin Mr. Natesan’s usual style, and being 
offered at a remarkably cheap price, ought to com- 
mand a ready sale. 


I]. EpUCATION AND PRESS IN INDIA AND ENG- 
LAND : A CONTRAST: by Babu Lal Sud, Bar-at-Law, 
Whittingham & Co. London, Rs. 2-8. 


Mr. A. G. Gardiners of the London Daily News 
in a brief preface to this book says that Mr. Sud’s 
facts.may be entirely relied upon, and this is high 
praise, coming from such a quarter. The author has 
a crisp, racy style well suited to journalism, and his 
comments are often instructive. In the English 
universities, examiners test the proficiency and not 
the preparation of the candidate, whereas in India 
itis quite the reverse. The chief defect in the Indian 
system of examination lies in the practice of alloting 
marks to questions, which is unknown in Oxford, as 
fragmentary and scrappy answers on every question 
pay better than full answers to a few questions. The 
history of the press in India and England is concisely 
told, and there are some very interesting observa- 
tions on particular Indian and English journals, 
such as the ‘‘Bengalee,” the “A. B. Patrika,’’ and the 
great English newspapers. There is alsoa chapter 
on American journalism, As for Anglo-Indian news- 
papers, their distinguishing characteristics are said 
to be (1) lack of sympathy with the aspirations of 
educated Indians and (2) narrowness of outlook 
and vision so far as Indian problems are concerned. 
The author finds many points of similarity between 
the great American journalist Mr. Bottomley and 
the famous Indian journalist Mr. St. Nihal Singh. 


Ill. THE War OF IDEAS: BEING AN ADDRESS TO 
THE RoyaL COLONIAL INSTITUTE by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Oxford, Clarendon Press, Price sixpence, 
rgf. ° 


This isan address by our old friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who figured so largely in India in Lord 
Curzon’s time, when he was knighted. Under a pre- 
tentious title he speaks of very commonplace things, 
and save and except the fact that Bacon, Burke, 
Kant, &c., are named here and there, there is nothing 
to distinguish the pamphlet from a thousand others 
issued with the object of justifying England’s partici- 
patiof in the war. There is not a word in it about 
the great part played by India in this war, but the 
Dominions are extolled to the skies, and he suggests 
that they should be invited to share the ‘burden’ of 
governing India. ‘It is objected, both here and in 
India, that life in the Dominions is a very inadequate 
edugation for the sympathetic handling of alien 
races and customs. Sois lifein many parts of this 
island. The fact is that the process of learning to 
govern these alien peoples is the best education in 
the world. The Indian Ciyil Service is a great 
College, and it governs India. I can speak to the 
point, for I have lived there and seen it at work, 
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But to what fine use does he put the knowledge, 
such as it is, which he has acquired of India by 
‘cating its salt’ for five years! This, however, is the 
case with most Englishmen who have served the 
government of India. They are friends, not of India, 
but of the foreign bureaucracy which governs her. 


IV. & V. Mrs. ANINE BESANT: DADABHAI 
NsorOjJl : Natesan & Co., Madras, 4 annas each. 


These are two most timely republicatious, with 
up-to-date additions, in the well-known series of 
“Friends of India’ and “Eminent Indians” brought 
out by Messrs: Natesan & Co. The internmentof Mrs. 
saot has been graphically described, and the 
Home Rule propaganda boldly handled. "We can only 
conclude by observing that those who believe that 
with the internment of Mrs. Besant, the cause for 
which she foughtso long, so bravely, so nobly and 
so heroically, would perish, have seriously misread 
the situation and the mind of the country.” The 
little sketch of the Grand Old Man of India possesses 
a melancholy interest in view of his recent demise. 
Till we have a full biography of the great man, which 
must necessarily take some time to prepare, Mr. 
Natesan's authoritative and useful little book will 
continue to supply a muchfelt want. es 


BENGALI. 


PRAHELIKA (THE RIDDLE): by Birendra Kumar 
Datta, M.A., B.L. University Library, Dacca + (also 
Guradas Chaterji and Sons, Calcutta). Price Rs. 2 


This is a novel of nearly 800 pages; few Bengali 
novels have run to such length. There is a Words- 
worthian simplicity in the incidents which make up 
the warfand woof of tbe story. It is a simple story 
simply told ; there is nothing sensational in it, nor 
is there any attempt to hold the reader spell-bound 
by the dramatic development of the plot. The narra- 
tive, like one of the mighty rivers of East Bengal 
where the scene of the story is !aid, runs its placid 
course, and the level plains, the green villages, the 
picturesque groves, the waving fields of corn, through 
which it meanders, form the background of the 
book. And yet, ‘the short and simple annals of the 
poor,’ are not the only things to be found within 
its pages ; nor is it a mere ‘idle lay of an empty day.’ 
All the moral, intellectual, social problems of modern 
Bengal, the religious ‘doubts, the passion for oçial 
service, the growing aspirations for a fuller man- 
bood, that agitate the minds of the educated classes, 
are the theme of the author, and have been discussed 
with a masterly grasp through the mouths of the 
principal characters. The author appears to be a 
follower of Comte, the religion of Humanity is his 
ideal, agnosticism is his*creed ; the problem of exis- 
tence, the riddle of the universe, is to him unsolvable, 
and he leaves it, in the very last lines of the book, 
witha big query. Like the sage of Kapila®astu, 
he would leave such things severely alone, and devote 
his [Ife to the amelioration of the phenomenal world, 
and the regeneration of the moral man. He has 
pointed out with an unerring band the untold 
misehief which the tedium vitœ of the Hindus, their 
so-called other-worldliness, has done tothe national 
life. The author is a genuive patriot whom “the 
empty catchwords and claptrap of politics do not 
deceive and who knows that unless the country’s life 
is builtup from the very foundations, its uplift is 
impossible. To that ent he makes a ringing appeal 
for the total abolition of caste, of the accumulated 
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prejudices and superstitions of ages, of unmeaning 
rituals and absurd ceremonials so beloved of our 
ancient law-givers, and he advocates universal educa- 
tion, widow-remarriage, the emancipation of women 
and of the depressed classes, and free thought and 
the spirit of scientific enquiry as opposed to mere 
tradition and authority. The writer has evidently 
read much and thought deeply, and the intellectua 
treat he provides for his readers is of the kind wi 
which readers of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Robe 
Elmsmere, of which Gladstone spoke so highly, an 
which so sympathetically represented the prevailing 
scepticism of the age, are familiar. The author has, 
infact, literally followed John Morley’s advice of 
‘no compromise’ in regard to these vital problems 
of human mind, and there are few Bengali writers 
who have the courage of his convictions. Though 
his analysis of the problem of God is perhaps too 
rationalistic—even the best minds of Europe are 
now groping fora higher synthesis gof the religious 
idea—it is nothing new to India, where the ancient 
sages developed the Barhaspatya, the Samkhya, and 
the Budhist philosophies, and even the pure Advai- 
tism of the Vedanta is not far removed from agnos- 
tacism. But it is in the social sphere that the 
author's advocacy is bound to be most fruitful. Like 
the hero in Balzac’s Country Doctor, Bijoy and 
Hemendra in our author’s story succeed in dotting 
the countryside with smiling -villages full of healt 
and plenty, and spread the light of knowledge amo 
the illiterate masses. The passionate yearning for a 
social system replete with peace, contentment, 
and a homely simplicity which are no more, and for 
the light that has gone out of our lives, is no more 
evident in the pages of this book than the bright, 
confident,’ manly outlook on the future of the 
motherland, which will henceforth breed citizens able 
to taketheir stand along with the best in ‘the 
Parliament of Nations,’ ‘the Federation of the 
W orld.’ 

Some of the characters have been well developed. 
Bejoy and Ananda represent two opposite types—the 
active, aggressive, enlightened modern, who regards 
this to be the best of afl possible worlds and is bent 
on making life here, on this earth, happy and worth. 
living in the highest sense for himself and his fellows ^ 
his foot is firmly fixed on the ground, and his weapons 
are Science and the enthusiasm of humanity ; and the 
mystic, believing, suffering spirit, which takes the 
troubles of our life as the inscrutable but wise dis- 
peusations of a benign Providence, and knows of no 
higher virtue than calm resignation to the Divine 
will. These characters, representative respectively of 
the age of Reason and the age of Faith, have been 
well contrasted. Probhabati (“Tabu”) breathes an 
idyllic charm, The love-scenes between Tabu and her 
husband arereally enjoyable, andexhalean atmosphere 
of purity. The author’s power of observation 
reveals itself everywhere in the narration of the 
everyday incidents of rural life in Bengal, and his 
love of Nature, as well as ofan ordered, harmonio S, 
artistic domestic life, and of all that is high and nob 
in human aspiration and achievement, do him great 
credit. ə 

The book is to be enjoyed not for its plot-interest 
or for its style or character-painting, but for its 
thought anti the ideas strewn in it. The style is 
simple, expressive aud dignified, but it is often marred 
by too many provincialisms, and acertain uncertainty 
of touch, which, considering the excellence of the 
substance, it is desirable that the author should avoid 
in bringing out a second edition. The book is sure 
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to make a strong appeal to the cultured section of 
Bengali readers, who do not take up a work of fiction 
merely to kill time or to be amused, but also for 
instruction and to stimulate their interest in those 
vital problems which are pressing on our attention 
and will be heard. To such readers the book can 
safely be recommended as one of the most remarkable 
oo has been placed on the market for many a long 
ay. 
The book is well-bound, and the get up is attrac- 
pr ; but printing mistakes abound. 


PATALE (JOURNEY To THE CENTRE OF THE 
EARTH) : by Rajendralal Acharya B.A. Re. 1-4-0. 
Students’ Library, 67, College Street, Calcutta. 
13923 BS. 


This is the third story of the famous French writer 
Jules Verne translated by our author. Bengali writers 
have taken very kindly to novels, and fiction is more 
numerously represented than any other department 
of literature in the current output of Bengali books. 
But most of the novels which are placed on the 
market are of the sensational type, and deal with 
questionable love episodes. In the hands of boys and 
young ladies, they prove a fruitful source of mischief. 
Pure, innocent stories, at once interesting and inspi- 
riting, which are fit to be placed in the hands of boys 
ud girls, are a great desideratum in our vernaculars. 
Among such stories in European countries, Jules 
Verne’s writings take a very high rank. They have 
been translated into all the European languages, for 
no other writer has succeeded in capturing the youth- 
ful imagination to the same degree. He combines 
extremely useful scientific information on a variety of 
topics with a plot replete with human interest. A 
perusal of his books heightens our zeal for research 
and exploration and the verification of scientific data, 
and a spirit of noble enterprise and bold adventure 
stirs the blood in our veins as we passon from 
chapter to chapter. 

To provide wholesome recreation for the youth of 
the country, our author has undertaken these trans- 
lations. Wecannot but commend his choice, and we 

‘are glad to find that his Bengali renderings do not 
read like translations at all, but are, to all intents 
and purposes, like original compositions, This happy 
result has been achieved, not by eliminating all that 
is most dfficult to translate in the book—in fact, 
the scientific passages and the technical terms have 
been ably rendered—but by reproducing the sense 
rather than the language of the original. The trans- 
lator possesses an unusually powerful grasp of fluent, 
nervous Fengali, and is endowed with imagination, 
which enables him to condense the unimportant and 
amplify the most telling passages, and thus make his 
translations really enjoyable 

We hope the writer will stick to literary work of 
this kind. Bengali literature stands in great need of 
men like him, who wield a facile pen, and do not con- 

dider the work of translation as not sufficiently res- 
pectable. The literatures of England, France and 
Germany owe much to translations. Even rgen like 
Carlyle and women like Harriet Martineau did not 
consider it infra dig. to devote their energies to this 
kind of work. Now-a-days all the best books in any 
of these languages are forthwith translated into the 
others, thus creating an international atmosphere of 
literature in the three most highly advanced nations 
of Europe. The widening of the horizon, the breadth 
of views and the wealth of ideas which result from 
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this internationalisation react on the reader and 
writer in a thousand different ways, and give a dis- 
tinction to European literature which the provincial 
literatures of India, dealing mostly with parochial 
topics, will take many generations to attain. 
Scholarly translations of all that is best in European 
science and literature are therefore urgently needed 
among us, and those who undertake this task shall 
have rendered a great service to the vernaculars, en- 
riching them much more than by indifferent ‘original’ 
productions on trivial subjects. As a pioneer of sucha 
band of patriotic workers in the field of Bengali litera- 
ture, the writer deserves to be encouraged, and we are 
therefore glad to learn that the books he has trans- 
lated have been selected by the Text Book Committee 
as prize books for schools. They are eminently fitted 
to serve the purpose of prize books, both on account 
of their intrinsic worth, and also by reason of the 
excellent letter-press and get-up, and the cheap price 
at which they are offered to the public. 0 


GUJARATI, 


CHITRA VIDYA SHIKSHIKA, 6y Kanayalal Aima- 
ram, Patel, Drawing Teacher, Male Training 
College, Patan, printed at the Lakshmivilas Press, 
Baroda, Thick Cardboard, pp. 67. Price As. §. 
(7916). 

This is the only work of its kind in Gujarati, and 
the writer is, therefore, hopeful thatit would prove 
very useful to the studert class as well as to their 
teachers and to those interested in Fine Art. It owes 
its origin to the desire of H. H. tHe Maharaja 
Gaekwar to have school manuals prepared on all such 
useful subjects. 


NaGarik NA DHARMA, dy Nandnath K. Dikshit 
B.A., M.C.P., late of King’s College, London, and 
at present Principal of Training College for Secon- 
dary Teachers, Baroda, printed at the Sayaji 
Vijaya Press, Baroda, Cloth Cover, pp. 88. Price, 
nol published (1917). 


This book on civics is the first of its kind in 
Gujarati and like the one reviewed above owes its 
origin to the commendable desire of H. H. the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar to encourage a study of such subjects. 
It is printed in Dev Nagari so that it might be read 
in S ther parts of India. ẹIt opens with a very beauti- 
ful quotation from the History of Pedagogy, stating 
the ideal of a Youth of Athens in early days. The 
Family, School, Society, and State are its main 
divisions which are supplemented by a description 
of the methods of administration of the Gaekwari 
and British Governments. ‘he duties ofcitizens are 
very well pointed out, and we are sure the little book 
would prove of benefit to those who would care to 
read iè, 


TIGAR KE DIGAR, dy Ardeshir Kharshedji Desai, 
printed at the Naurang Printing Press, Bombay. 
Thick Cardboard, pp. 253. Price Re. 1-4-0. (1917.) 


. Though the author calls this novel an adaptation 
from English, itis more a translation than anything 
else. It is full of English words, and so far givesa 
picture of the liberal use that Parsis make of this 
language in their everyday talk and affairs. The 
rendering is interesting, because the English as original 
is interesting. The so-called adaptation however 
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makes the characters unreal and impossible. It re- 
tains all the favor of the English plot and the social 
life of our rulers. 


SwAMI VIVEKANANDA, Part IV, zranslated by 
Narmadashanker Balashanker Pandya, published 
by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literature and printed at the Diamond 
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Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth Bound 
DLP. 398. Price Re. 0-1-0. (197%) 


This is a continuation of the speeches ete., delivered 
by Swami Vivekanand on his way from Madras to 
Almorah and thence to Kashmir. The translation 
happily preserves the spirit of the original. 


K. M. J. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In.the pages of the Hindustan Review 
for July Mr. Pramathanath Bose discusses 
if there is any likelihood of Home Rule 
solving 


The Great Problem of India. 


The constant recurrence of famine, the 
annual inerease in the number and 
virulence of various diseases, the decrease 
of population—the main cause of this 
heartrending situatién, in the opinion of 
the writer, is traceable to decreasing 
vitality, that is, to enhancing improverish- 
ment. Political agitation has failed .to 
solve the problem of impoverishment. On 
the other hand commercial and industrial 
exploitation by foreigners have been 
attaining alarming magnitude. 

The writer admits that “Home Rule 
would on the whole, be an improvement 
upon the present system of administra- 
tion.” But he goes on tô say: 


With the establishment of “Home Rule,” it would 
certainly be possible to inaugurate a policy of protec- 
tion for Indian industries, Pat! would not be pésstble 
to discriminate between the “European British subjects” 
and the Indian subjects of.the Empire. It may be 
possible to set upa wall of tariff against competition 
from outside India, but it would not be possible to set 
up a wall of nationality inside India against the kith 
and kin of the ruling ra@e, and possibly also of those 
who are in friendly alliance with them. 

The pioneering of our industries by the _ State 
so far as it has gone, has done but little good*to the 
people of India ; and we cannot reasonably expect it 
to do more when the “Home Rule” is established. 

Iam in complete sympathy with the Technical 
Education movement. I am afraid, however, the 
movement is tco late now. Within the last thirty 
years, the Westerners and the Japanese have gone so 
far ahead of us industrially, and have been so firmly 
establishing themselves in the markets of India, that 
It has been yearly becoming more and more difficult 
to compete with them, ° 

I fail to account for the vehemence of the desire for 


mass education except on the suppdS$ition of Western 
bias, coupled, perhaps, in some cases, with inexpe- 
rience. Itis taken for granted, that as compulsory 
mass education is prevalent in Western countries which 
are highly prosperous materially—at least apparently 
—some sort of education would result in the same sort 
of prosperity in-India. 

It is indubitable, that high education has Jed to 
the material prosperity of a small section of our cong- 
munity comprising a few thousands of well-to-do law- 
yers, doctors and State-servants. But their occupa- 
tions being of a more or less unproductive or parasitic 
character, their well-being does not solve the problem 
of the impoverishment of India as a whole. 

The results of the system of elementary education 
which has been spreading in India for over three 
generations, would force the conviction upon any un- 
biased observer, that it has not, on the whole, furthered 
the well-being of the multitude. It has not enabled the 
cultivators to “grow two blades where one grew be- 
fore,” 

‘And so forth and so on. Finally he. 
arrives at the following conclusion : 

India’s salvation lies not in the region of politicsé 
but outside it ; not in aspiring to be one of the “great” 
nations of the present day, but in retiring to her hum- 
ble position, a position, to my mind, of solitary gran- 
deur and glory ; not in going forward on the path of 
Western civilization, but in going back from “it so far 
as practicable, not in getting more and more entang- 
led in the silken meshes of its finely knit widespread 
net,” but in escaping from it as far as possible. 


We utterly fail to understand what is 
that “humble position of solitary grandeur 
and glory” which has so much caught the 
fancy of the writer and where he asks us 
to retire. Is not the present position 
India occupies sufficiently humble,—w% 
mean the position of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water? After going through 
Mr. Bose’s article one wonders why is it 
that the nations all over the world are 
fighting and dying for the preservation or 
attainment of Home Rule if nothing is to 
be gained by it. 


Arnira oaee 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Scientific Training in Schools and 
Colleges. 


In the course of a thoughtful article 
appearing in the Educational Review for 
June, F. D. Murad suggests that 


(1) The gulf separating theoretical training in 
Science Colleges and practical training in Engineering 
Institutions should be diminished as much as possible 

d (2) the syllabus of studies for students of Science 
should be got up in such a way as to make them 
efficient scientists, able to grasp the, ordinary practi- 
cal problems of everyday life, — 


The writer is for the entire eltmination 
of text-books of both theoretical and 
practical physics. But 


he would very puch like to see courses of studies 
in Physics, Chemistry, etc., branches of Science 
especially written by experienced teachers of Science 
who could keep in view the special requirements of 
Indian students and copiously illustrated by examples 
borrowed from the affairs of everyday life. . 


In vegard to the method of teaching 
science Professor Murad 


w&ild like to see introduced in Indian Colleges 


atid Schools the heuristic method of teaching Science - 


that has been so strongly advocated by Professor 
Armstrong. According to this method, the student 
is putas far as possible, in the position of the dis- 
coverer—no spoon-feeding is allowed and the student 
is required to arrive at the solution of a definitely 
stated problem exactly as if he were going to solve 
an original, unsolved problem. Of course, a certain 
amount of preliminary lore is assumed on the part of 
the student but beyond this, every step that he 
takes has to be proved by himself. 


We thoroughly agree with the following 
sane views of the writer: 


& The distinguishing feature of the study of Science 
is to discipline the mind and prepare it for grappling 
with the problems of the world. A mind properly 
disciplined is a scientifically developed mind. It is 
not at all claimed that a scientific mind can solve all 
problems. Farfrom it, What is really claimed is 
simply this: that scientific education coupled with 
an intimate working knowledge of the methods of 
scientific investigation enables the students to attack 
any problem with confidence, when sufficient data 
are given, 

Science students in India seem to have caught the 
contagion from the Arts student. Just as the latter 
is, in this age of Rationalism and Science, an out- 
cast from the realms of free thinking, similarly our 
a@ience students bury themselves in their text-books 
remaining altogether ignorant about the vast hierarchy 
‘of Sciences. Students of Physical Sciences, although 
they may not (and they should not) try to march 
through the vast Aimedom of Science, in general, from 
one end to the other, should not provel*in hateful 
ignorance concerning the highly illuminating and 
fascinatingly interesting group of the modern evolu- 
tionary biological Sciences besides Physics, Chemis- 
try, Astronony and Mathematics. 


eet 
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A Plea for Swadeshism. 


Mr. Sankar Prasad Nanavati writing 
in the Vedic Magazine recounts the painful 
story of the deliberate destruction of 
Indian industries by the East India Com- 
pany in order to make room for western 
manufactures. Then he goes on to tell 
us how England forced upon us the policy 
of tree trade, and then, when cotton mills 
began to be started in this country how 
India was sacrificed at the altar of Lanca- 
shire and a countervailing duty of 3} p.c. 


- was imposed on her. The remedy for all 


these past wrongs is the granting of 
absolute fiscal autonomy to India. 


Nowadays it has been almost a fashion to say 
thatas a reward for the services India has rendered 
in this war some concessions ought to be made ta 
her ; but, be it remembered, young India craves for 
no boon. What- she wants is that “in-recognition of 
the services she has rendered in this war andasa 


- practical token of it, the injustice hitherto done to 


her should be remedied.” The fear felt in some 
quarters and voiced by Mr. Chamberlain that “left 
to themselves, Indian representatives would establish 
a system of pure protection directed as much against 
England as against any other country in the world,” 
is unfounded though it should not be forgotten that 
young India will deal with them inthe matter of tariffs 
as they will deal with ber. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, in swadeshism alone lies our salvation, for, to 
quote the laté Mr. Dutt, “The Swadeshi movement is 
one which all nations are seeking to adopt in the 
present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt it 
by a system of protection. Mr. Balfour seeks to 
adopt it by a scheme of Retaliation. France, Germany, 
the United States and all the British Colonies adopt 
it by building a wall of prohibitive duties. We have 
no control over our fiscal legislation, and we adopt 
the Swadeshi scheme, therefore, by a laudable resolu- 
tion to use our home manufactures as far as practica- 
ble in preference to foreign manufactures.” 





Agriculture in India. 


We have been greatly benefited by 
perusal of a thoughtful and ably-written 
article on the above subject contributed 
to the Young Men of India for August by 
Sam Higginbottom. | 

MP. Higginbottom is qite correct when 
he says: 

The greatest hope for industrial development lies 
in developing those industries subsidiary to agri- 
culture, such as making and repairing agricultare 
machinery, oil-pressing, sugar-making and cottage 
industries. 

The education that will lift India will not curtail 
the present system, but will add to it “vocational 


- education,” which is education shat fits the receiver 


of it to earn a decent living without being dependent 
upon Government service, law or teaching. Vaca- 
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tional education adds to the independence of the 
possessor. Heis more free to sell his labour in a 
market to which there is no limit. Co-operation has 
proved, in other backward countries, a most marvel- 
lous handmaid to rural progress. 


Those who have taken to agriculture or 
intend to do so inthis country should 
seriously take note of the following chief 
hindrances to India’s agricultural progress 
as pointed out by the writer. 


In India large areas, including thousands of 
villages, during the rains are cut off from all vehicular 
traffic, and even pack animals find great difficulty in 
getting about. 

Now one of the farmer’s chief problems is market- 
ing, and no matter how large a yield per acre he 
gets, or how cheaply grown per unit at the farm, if he 
has to get it to railhead on pack animals or head loads 
he is handicapped to an extent which largely offsets 
any advantage of cheaply grown large crops. 

Lack of roads means not only stagnation of trade, 
but it means—what hurts a country far more—stapna- 
tion of ideas. Many lives are lost annually in India 
because of lack of roads; it is impossible to get 
medical aid when needed. 

Scattered holdings mean increased labour for the 
cultivator, greater difficulty of watching and protec- 
ting scattered fields, and therefore greater expense of 
cultivation. 

In other countries legislation has had to help in 
the consolidation of holdings, and while the difficulties 
are great, no country that has overcome them and 

‘consolidated its holdings has lost by the transaction, 
or would voluntarily go back to the old scattered 
system. 

The Indian farmer is producing about all that is 
possible with his present crude tools and implements. 
His present plough does not go deep enough and can- 
not touch hard, baked ground. A modern iron or 
steel plough goes much deeper, and thus increases the 
feeding ground of the root system and can be used 
when the ground is baked hard. 

In India rain often falls in very heavy showers in 
a short time. Now if the ground is sloping, or is 
hard, most of this water runs off, carrying witheitgthe 
loose dry litter and soil, and manure of which the soil 
is so urgently in need. Ifthe field has been well 
and deeply ploughed, and all the manure and weeds 
and litter turned under, very little of the water runs 
off. The water soaks into the ground and deep 
ploughing often saves wrigation water and conserves 
the moisture in the soil, . If the field has been shallow 
ploughed, most of the loose, live soil is washed away, 
and the dead, inert soil left for the plant to struggle in. 

Of all the real afd imaginary: “drains” from 
which India suffers, this is by far the most vital and 
expensive. 

My observation and experience lead me to believe 
that there isa loss of at least 30 per cent. of the 
possible crop due to lack, of drainage. Tile drgins 
set from two and one half to four feet under the 
ground in trenches would increase the moisture 
holding capacity of the soil, increase the aeration 
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of the soil, prevent plants drowning as so many do 
now when water stands, and would bring back 
wsar and rhea land to fertility and productivity. 

A right and proper use of manures would lead to 
a very large increase of crops and profits. 

Animal manure is now mostly burned. Bones 
and oil cakes are generally sold out of the country. 
All bone, all oil cakes come out of the soil; if they 
are returned to itin a proper manner, there will be 
little or no diminution of fertility, but larger | 
more profitable crops will be grown on land now 
considered too poor to cultivate, 

Though India has the largest number of cattle of 
any civilized country on earth, their average value 
per head is the lowest. 

95 per cent, of the cattle of India are a loss to 
their breeders and owners, and therefore to India. 
Fodder is almost always scarce during some part of 
the year, no matter how much gyazing ground is 
available. The hot dry winds usually parch all grass 
and leave only coarse, tough grass for the cattle to 
graze upon. This is hard on growing cattle and 
causes a retardation of growth. Few calves are 
dilowed to get enough milk to“ ensure their growing 
properly, so that their bone is dwarfed. And no 
amount of feeding later on in life will overcome lack 
of food in youth. i , 

The remedy I suggest would greatly decrease $ 
suffe ring of Indian cattle, and would vastly improve 
the lot of those that exist. My remedy does not call 
for any killing of surplus. Itis simple and easy, It 
is, “Breed only from the best.” Prevent ali others 
from breeding. Properly feed the best and they, by 
the milk they give and the work they do, will feed 
you. 


_ Where men carefully select their seed, crop 
improvement takes place. As with animals so with 
plants : “Like begets like.” Breed only from the 
best plants and better plants will result. 

I am often amazed as I see farmers, who have 
brought head loads of fodder to market, take part of 
the money and buy vegetables to take back to th 
villages. Why do they not grow all the vegetable 
they need on their own farms? They can grow them 
cheaper than they can buy them. They can have 
variety that would make for better health and greater 
efficiency. In other backward countries, the greatest 
improvement has come about when the farmers have 
learned to supply themselves with home-grown fruits 
and vegetables. 

The last hindrance is found inthe relations 
between landlord and tenant, øatwari and 
villager, station-master and the shipper who wants 
atruck'to ship goods by, petty canal official and 
the farmer who wants water, rural police and villager. 
Oftentimes these ralations are all that can be desired, 
but oftentimes they are not, and when they are not, the 
cultivator loses his seuse of security, and feels he™® 
being robbed out of the just reward of his toil. He 
becomes suspicious, discouraged, hopeless. Good men 
must cease to be passively good. They must give up 
that ease which is the reward of their virtuous mode 
of life, and must get into the thick of the fight to 
protect the helpless cultivator from all kinds of 
oppression and injustice, 
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. The Dayspring in Russia. 


In an illuminating article appearing in 
the Contemporary Review the facile pen of 
Henry W. Nevinson, the famous author of 
The New Spirit in India and The Dawn in 
Russia reveals to us “the welter of cross 
purposes and subterranean intrigues—the 
‘dark forces’ of Royalty influenced by rela- 
tionships, of bureaucrats terrified of losing 
their bureaus, of governors terrified at 
freedom, of society trading in contracts, 
archbishops and monks trading in relie 
gion, and a police trading in the prison cell. 
All those powers of darkness, induced by 
motives so various except in their common 
ssifishness’ which were in vogue in Russia 
in days prior to the Revolution. 

Mr. Nevinson tells us that even in liber- 
ty-loving England admirers and apologists 
of the despotical system of Government in 
Russia, which have now been happily 
overthrown, were not wanting. 

Even in England there have always been people 
who regarded the Tsardom with admiration and 
envy. They habitually described the Tsar as the 
“august Sovereign,” and took every oc.asion to 
defend or flatter his conduct of affairs, and to excuse 
the oppression of his reign. They poured contempt 
upon the prolonged Russian struggle for constitu- 
@onal and representative gonernment. They assured 
us the very conception of such government was con- 
trary to Russian nature. They commingled Russian 
autocracy with the religion of Orthodox ritual, and 
stood before both in attitudes of mystical adoration. 
Lest the moujik’s pious loyalty to his Tsar and Ikons 


-should be tainted by a breath of Western scepticism, 


they denounced education as an insinuating poison, 
and hoped by compulsory ignorance to retain the en- 
chantmeut of devout simplicity. Inspired by an art- 
istic affection for picturesque survivals, they depreca- 
ted any change in the idyllic economics of Russian 
village life ; and, in their terror of disturbing elements, 
they justified alike “‘Stolypin’s necktie,” Siberia, and 
As preservatives of medievalcharm, they 
were ready to defend the censorship, the secret police, 


. aski the filthy provocative agents, who, by sugges- 


tion, allured unwary indignation to åts doom. With 
the same obscurantist intention, they made light of 
the bureaucrat’s corruption, and of the incompetence, 
rigidity, or waste associated with all officialdom. 
Since the origin of the Entente, so strongly encoura- 
ged by Edward VII and Sir Edward Grey, the esthe- 
tic or reactionary admirers of the Russian system have, 
naturally, increased in number. After the outbreak 
of war, criticism of them or of that system wasrightly 
regarded as inexpedient, and even disloyal to the 


:; Alliance. 
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As regards the Revolution the learned 
writer goes on to say 


Under the despotism in Russia (that land of violent 
contradictions) there subsists a spirit of freedom, con- 
stantly in rebellion against the dictates of external 
authority. Not in England, still less in Germany, is 
social intercourse so free, and speculation or criticism 
uponevery subject of human interest so unfettered. 
An almost brotherly sense of equality pervades all 
classes, and fraternity is more than a watchword. 

Ifyou are to be over-gaverned anyhow, there is 
always a better chance of personal liberty under an 
inefficient government (as the Russian Tsardom and 
bureaucracy in many points were) than under an eff- 
cient government. 

If you separate soldiers from the people, pay them 
well, and dress them fine, Pretorian Guards or Swiss 
will shoot their mothers, go through a mob of human 
beings like a knife through butter, orstand defensive 
to the death. On most occasions all men in uniform 
will do the same. How often one has heard revolu- 
tionists protest that the troops would ‘‘fraternize,” 
and how often one has seen the expettation fade ! 
When, in December, 1905, I was present in the street- 
fighting and attempted revolution in Moscow, that 


» expectation was strong. On every side one heard; 


“The army will fraternize !” Yet I knew only three 
soldiers who joined the revolutionists, and -the 
Rostoff Regiment, whose allegiance to the Tsardom 
had been suspected, wiped off the honorable suspicion 
by the violence ofits brutality. But here, in Petro- 
grad, whole regiments, not only of the line, but of 
the Guards, went over to the popular cause, officers 
and all. It was not, inthe first instance, entirely a 
military rising, like the Young Turks; it was very 
largely a social rising, a hunger revolution. Yet the 
army went over; bit by bit the army appears to 
have gone over almost completely, and the detested 
police with their machine-guns were left to fight alone. 
The credit of the movefuent belongs partly to the 
working classes, who could endure their sufferings 
and rage na longer, but came out into the streets to 
make the final protest with their lives; partly it be- 
longs to the army, who risked allin following their 
natural sympathies ; but chiefly, perhaps, it belongs 
to the leaders of the Duma, cautious and moderate 
men, who in spite of caution and moderation, display- 
ed the highest courage and enterprise in seizing the 
bright Sccasion as it hurried past, and directing it to 
the noblest and most perilous course, — 

It is a perilous course, and we are still far from see- 
ing safety at theend. All who have comein touch 
with Russian politics know the dangers of the Russian 
nature—its belief in words, its casual ways, its forfn- 
lessngss and want of method, its godlike indifference 
to time and space. Butin tbe practice of politics its 
greatest danger is division. Next to the Poles, I 
suppose the Russians are more liable to splits and 
divisions than any other Europeans, and the diversity 
of their religious sects is a proof ofit, In 1905, as 
now, the revolution demandedsa Constituent Assem- 
bly, and the rights of free speech, free press, free meet- 
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ing, and free association (for trade unionsand strikes), 
together with political amnesty. By the general 
strike all this might have been gained. It was on the 
point of being gained when the reforming parties fell 
out among themselves—Octobrists against Cadets, 
Social Democrats agaiust Social Revolutionaries—the 
two latter hating each other on points of abstract 
doctrine more bitterly than they hated the Tsardom, 
which stood ready to hang both indifferently with 
concrete ropes well soaped to slip easily into the 
““necktie’s” shape. So at the present moment, it is eyi- 
dentiy again the doctrinaire who endangers success, 

Another danger might arise from an exaggeration 
of the very service whichis so justly welcomed by all 
parties among the Allies. 


In conclusion, the writer with his 
usual frankness admits that England's alli- 
ance with despotic Russia was like a mill- 
stone round her neck, and now that the 
despotism bas been laid low on the dust, 
England can breathe freely once more and 
can contemplate the Alliance without any 
sense of shame or degradation. 

Says he: 


We in Europe want no more ofthe spirit ofcon- 
quest, uo more of predatory races, whether German or 
Russian. Ifpeace ever returns, all EBurope’s time for 
two generations willbe engaged in efforts to repair 
the incalculable evil inflicted by the spirit of conquest 
and the predatory Powers. Nor do we wish the 
cause of the®Allies, so generous in its inception, to 
suffer degradation through self-seeking motives of 
separate aggrandizement, either in ourselves or in the 
ally to whom we turn now with fresh confidence and 
unaffected ccordiatity. The consciousness which, in 
the case of many Englishmen, lay like a blight upon 
such enthusiasm and hope as we might. have felt 
about the war—the chilling consciousness that we 
were compelled to fight for human liberty in league 
with the fonlest despotism of police and officials then 
Surviving upon earth—has nuw at last been dissipat- 
ed. We have escaped from it as from a prison. 

At the opening of the first Duma in 1906, as one 
passed from the presence of the Tsar in the Winter 
Palace to the assembly of members in the Tauris 
Parliament House, the prisoners in the dismal Kresty 
jail could be seen waving towels and handkerchiefs 
from their grated cell-winda@ws. “Do not forget is |”? 
they cried to our procession. “Do not forget us, we 
implore you |” They were not forgotten, but appeals 
for their amnesty remained unanswered. Now the 
Kresty prisoners are released. The building is 
described as a blackened ruin, to be preserved like 
other memorials of Conquered tyranny. The “Mar- 
seillaise,’’ freedom’s cosmopolitan anthem, is again 
heard upon the streets, and it is freedon:’s hope that 
the Russian army will sing it still as the® troops 
march home from thé conclusion of their warfare into 
peace. 


The Secret Society of Mankind 


is the title of an interesting article appear- 
ing in the New Witness from the pen of G. 
K. Chesterton, “The true equality of men 
can best be seen at the extremes of the 
comic and the tragic; e.g., that ‘the fact 
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of having to die’ dwarfs all other differen- 
ces,” -this is what the writer has tried to 
establish in the course of the article, and 
that he has not failed in his attempt will 
be evident from the following brief sum- 
mary : 


I will take the ordinary expression about being all 
in the same boat. I and all men are not only all in 
the same boat, but have a very real equality impliet 
in that fact. Nevertheless, since there is a word 
‘inner’ as well as a word ‘‘in,” there is a sense in 
which some of us might be more in the boat than 
others, My fellow passengers might have stowed 
me at the bottom of the boat and sat on top of me, 
moved by a natural distaste for my sitting on top 
ofthem. I have noticed that lam often thus packed 
in a preliminary fashion into the back seats or basic 
parts of cabs, cars, or boats; there, being evidently 
a feeling that I am the stuff of which the foundations 
of an edifice are made rather than its toppling 
minarets or tapering spires. Meanwhile some one 
might be surveying the world from the masthead, 
there were one, or leaning out over the prow with 
the forward gestures of a leader of men, or even 
sitting by preference on the edge of the boat with 
his feet paddling inthe water, to indicate the utmost 
possible aristocratic detachment from us and our 
concerns. Nevertheless, in the large and ultimae 
matters which are the whole meaning of the phrase 
“allin the same boat.” we should be all equally in 
the same boat. We should be all equally dependent 
upon the reassuring fact that a boat can float. [fit 
did not float but sink, each one of us would have lost 
hig one and only boat at the same decisive time and 
in the same disconcerting manner. Ifthe King of the 
Cannibal Islands, upon whose principal island we 
might suffer the inconvenience of being wrecked, were 
to exclaim in a loud voice “I will eat every single man 
who has arrived by that identical boat and no 
other,” we should all be eaten, and we should all be 
equally eaten. For being eaten, considered as a 
tragedy, is not a matter of degree. 

Now there is a fault in every analogy ; but the 
fault in my analogy is nota fault in my argumenu& 
It may be said that even ina shipwreck men are not 
equal, for some of us might be so strong that we 
could swim to the shore, orsome of us might beso 
tough that the island king would repent ot his rash 
vow after the first bite. But it is precisely there that 
l have again, as delicately as possible, te- draw ‘the. 
reader's attention to the modest and little-known 
institution called death. We are allin a boat which 
will certainly drown us all, and drown us equally, the 
strongest with the weakest; we sail to the land of 
an ogre, edax rerum, whodevours all without distinc- 
tion. And the meaning in the phrase about being 
all in the same boat is, not that there are no 
degrees among the people in a boat, but that all 
those degrees are nothing compared with the 
stupendons fact that the boat goes home or gies 
down. . 

Tife brotherhood of men, being a spiritual thing, 
is not concerned merely with the truth that all men 
will die, but with the truth that all men know it. 
It is true, that everything will die, “whether it 
be leviathan or butterfly, oak or violet, worm or 
eagle’; but exactly what, at the very start, we 
do not know is whether they know it. We do 
not know what a whale thinks of death; still 
less what the other whales think of his heing 
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killed and eaten. He may bea pessimistic whale, 
and he perpetually wishing that this too, too solid 
blubber would melt, thaw and resolve itself intoa 
dew. He may be a fanatical whale, and feel 
frantically certain of passing instantly into a polar 
paradise of whales, ruled by the sacred whale who 
swallowed Jonah. But we can elicit no sign or 
gesture from him suggestive of such reflections ; and 
the working commionsense of the thing is that no 
creatures outside man seem to have any sense of 
éath at all, Almost the most arresting and even 
startling stamp of the solidarity and sameness of 
mankind is precisely this fact, not only of death, 
but of the shadow of death. We do know of any 
man whatever, what we do not know of any other 
thing whatever, that his death is what wecalla 
tragedy. From the fact that it is a tragedy flow 
all the forms and tests by which we say it is a 
murder or an execution, a martyrdom or a suicide, 

It is true, I think, that almost everything 
which bas a sape is humorous; but it is not true 
that everything which has a shape has a sense of 
humor. The whale may be laughable, but it is not 
the whale who laughs ; the image indeed is almost 
alarming. And the instant the question is raised, 
we collide with another colossal tact, dwarfing afl 
human differentiations ; the fact that man is the only 
creature who does laugh. In the presence of this 
prodigious fact, the fact that men laugh in different 
Geerees, and at different things, shrivels not merely 
into insignificance but into invisibility. It is true 
that I have often felt the physical universe as some- 
thing like a firework display : the most practical of 
all practical jokes. But if, the cosmos is meant 
fora joke, men seem tobe the only cosmic cons- 
pirators who have been let into the joke. There 
could be no fraternity like our freemasonry in that 
secret pleasure. 

Man is the image of God; he is the micro- 
cosm ; heis the measure of all things. He is the 
microcosm in the sense that he is the mirror, the 
only crystal we know in which the fantasy and fear 
in things are, inthe double and real sense, things of 
reflection, In the presence of this mysterious mono- 
poly the differences of men are like dust. That is 
pwhat the equality of men means tome; and that is 
the only intelligible thing it ever meant to anybody. 





Life and Literature. 


We cull the following sane observations 
on the above subject from an article ap- 
pearing in the Athenaeum. 


There is in truth no surer indication of the health 
and vigor ofa nation than its:literature. There 1s 
no other mirror which reflects so accurately the 
character and tendencies of an epoch. A people’s 
songs are the sublimation of its spirit, the flame upon 
jts altar, the crown of its achievement, the blossom of 
fits flowing sap steeped in the lightand drenched in 
the dew of heaven. To set literature over against life, 
to divorce poetry from practical affairs, is as inepossible 
as to distinguish between speech and thought; for 
literature Zs life, life in its most intense and articulate 
form, and the poet, which means the maker, is the 
supreme man of practical affairs, since in expressing 
the spirit of the nation he mobilizes it, and without 
the mobilization of the forces of the spirit, the work of 
the men of actionis fruitless—nay, it cannot even come 
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into being. A literature which leaves large areas of 
the national activity and aspiration unexpressed is in 
danger of becoming narrow, esoteric, unhealthy. Areas 
of activity and aspiration unlit by the cleansing sun 
of art, untended by the loving consideration of the 
poet, will be dungeons for the national spirit, mildewed 
cellars in which rats fight, misers hoard their gold, 
and Guy Fawkes lays his train to blow the superstruc- 
ture sky-high. The poetry at our heart has done 
great things for us, but if we would keep our task 
sweet and our minds sane, we need more poetry on 


` our lips, and poetry of a kind which speaks out of the 


heart’s fullness. 
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The Political Psychology of Ireland 


is ably dealt with in the course of a 
thoughtful article contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review, which is composed of 
notes by an English official in Ireland 
who seems to have kept his mind open and 
free from any bias or prejudice. The Irish 
situation will be clear to our readers from 
the following summary. 


The people of Ireland may be divided broadly into 
three classes, somewhat sharply defined by their 
political complexion. 

First: The well-to-do classes (the larger land- 
owners and the more important members of the indus- 
trial, commercial, professional, and official worlds) are, 
as a whole, opposed to “Home Rule” in any form. 
Their attachment to the present system may vary in 
warmth and frankness of expression in different parts 
of the country ; but, politically, they are, with relatively 
few exceptions, “Unionist”. There is no special mys- 
tery inthis. These classes have not been brought up 
in an anti-English atmosphere. They are naturally 
united in sentiment with the governing classes across 
the Channel. There is among them no distlictive 
sentiment of Irish Nationality which might bind them 
in sympathy with the poorer sections of the people ; 
while they are separated from these others by class 
prejudice, by political tradition, by material interests, 
ina large degree by religion, and by geographical 
sitgagion. ; me 

To the classes in Iresand which are Unionist from 
social and political tradition must be added (r) the 
smaller shop-keeping class, whose economic position 
is too precarious to warrant any policy of adventure, 
and who cling, naturally enough, to the existing state 
of things, rather than risk a ghange in the course of 
which they might easily lose their little stake and 
sink helpless into the merciless competition of the 
labo market ; and (2) a considerable proportion of the 
labor world of the North-eagt, who are active and 
violent opponents of the Home Rule policy, and now 
display in that question a fierce fanaticism. | 

` The second distinctive section of the Irish people 
consists of the small farmers scattered throughout the 
country whose strength and influence in the future will 
form the dominant factor jn Irish life. At present 
they are little more than ‘an aggregate of individual 
units with no class cqnsciousness and little sense of 
mutual interests. These sources of weakness are, 
however, already being undermined by the innumerable 
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agricultural societies which now exist; and the time 
must come when identity of interest in the economic 
world Jeads to common and distinctive action in the 
political, 

For generations pastthe atmosphere of three-quarters 
ef rural Ireland has been uniformly anti-English, In 
the home, the school, the market, the Government has 
been spoken of as an alien, hostile Government, hold- 
ing Ireland by force, and indifferent or inimical to her 
interests. The miseries which the poverty-stricken 
population have so often been called upon to endure 
have, quite naturally, been ascribed to this remote and 
malign power. A child brought up in such surround- 
ings must inevitably drawin this anti-English 
prejudice “with its mother’s milk.” 

The sole thing that matters today is the fact that 
this feeling Of Irish Nationalism exists. Whether it 
is founded on rational or irrational grounds cannot 
make the smallest difference to the fact of its 
existence, 

In the desire to find a simple cause for this Home 
Rule sentiment it is often alleged that the Roman 
Catholic religion is at the root of it. I believe that to 
be a complete mistake. 

If we seriously endeavor to see this question 
through Irish eyes we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of England finds for 
them some confirmation in late events. The passage 
of a Home Rule Act after thirty years ; the practical 
shelving of that Act in face of the armed threats of 
Ulster; the open support given by a great English 
party to the potential rebels of the Northeast ; the 
present uncert&inty of the position of Home Rule; 
the frank and open threats of many party newspapers 
that the Home Rule Act will be repealed, that the 
“scrap of paper” will be torn up—surely a shocking 
indecency 'n view of the present war; the flood of 
abuse and cdjolery, of flattery, and scolding that has 
of late been poured upon the Irish people by those 
same journals. 

The political psychology of the Irish farmer class : 
For most practical purposes the farmer has no politics. 
His farm is his country, and its boundary fence his 
horizon, When, however, question involving the 
English Government arise, his sympathies are 
instinctively with the opposition. So faras he is 
concerned, “public opinion” is not on the side ofthe 


existing Government, ` ee 
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The Irish farmer is not a lover of disorder. His 
interests and his instincts are conservative, opposed 
to change and adventure. His native anti-English 
bias would make him so much the more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, which would have 
behind it, what the present system Jacks, the public 


+ 


opinion of a powerful and homogeneous farming 
class covering the whole country, and resisting, 
instead of tacitly approving, disorder or political 


unrest, 

The third great division of the Irish people com 
prises the great mass of the wageearning or un- 
employed population—the labours of the Jand and 
the lower paid ranks in the towns. What has been 
said of the ingrained bias of the farmer class applies 
equally to those who were brought up under the 
same influences. Unlike the farmers, however, they 
have no substantial material interests to absorb them. 

Almost the only excitement left tqthem is political 
demonstration ; and their early training ensures that 
such shall be “agin the Government” and all it 
stands for. 


` The writer concludes thus: 


Repression as a permanent system is impossible, 

A military despotism, indifferent to public opinion 
at home and abroad, may hold down by force a section 
of its people indefinitely ; but even then it Is a cos 
and doubtful expedient. A democratic State cannut 
do so. 

The great class of the Irish people whom we are 
considering are united in a common enmity to 
the system of government which they regard as alien. 
The substitution of an Irish Government for that 
which they “feel” as alien and remote must inevitably 
be followed by the dissolution of the bond which at 
present Unites them. Domestic politics will divide them 
as it has divided all other peoples who possess “Self 
Government.” Stable public opinion will take its 
place aS the strongest bulwark of law and order; 
and the small remnant of irreconcilables, which we 
must expect to find in Ireland as in England, will be 
reft of its power as a disturbing factor in the life of 
the country. l 

One is irresistibly forced to -the conclusion that a 
form of government which the people can feel to be 
“Irish” js an absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
removal of the Irish difficulty. 
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THOU SHALT OBEY 


[TRANSLATION OF A PAPER READ BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE. | 
(Specially translated for the Modern Review.) 


A 


[All Rights Resegyed.] 


: ITH the least sign of monsoon condi- 
tions our lane, and Chitpore Read 
into which it leads, are flooded. 

And as L have watched this happening year 

after year till my head has grown grey, 
I have often felt tlfat we,the residents of 
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this lane, are hardly better fitted than 
amphibiaps for the race of life. 

Thus nearly sixty years have passed, In 
the mean-time things have been moving. 
Steam, which was the steed of the Kali 
yuga, is now laughed at by the lightning 
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which is superseding it. The atom which 
had merely attained invisibility has now 
become unthinkable. Man, like the ant on 
the eve of death, has sprouted wings, and 
the legal profession is lying in wait for the 
good times when disputesfor the possession 
of air space will be brought into the law 
courts. In one single night all China cut off 
its pigtail, and Japan has taken so prodigi- 
ous a leap that the space of 500 years has 
been covered in 50. But the inability of 
Chitpore Road to cope with its rainfall 
has remained as bad as ever. And the 
burden of our national song is as mournful, 
now that Home Rule is about to ripen, as 

it was when the National Congress was not 
even thought of. 

Accustomed as we have been to all this 
from our early years, it has ceased to bea 
matter of surprise; and what does ngt 
surprise breeds no anxiety. But after the 
water-logged discomfort of our road has 
been underlined and emphasised by tram 
‘facks to which the repairs never seem to 
come to an end, the jolts which these give 
to my carriage wheels have brought me out 
of my absent-minded toleration toa more 
acute perception of the struggle between 
the stream of wayfarers and the stream of 
water, the splashes of which besrpinkle me 
as I pass. I have latterly begun to ask my- 
self: “Why do we bear it ?” 

That it is possible not to bear it, that 
one gets on ever so much better for refusing 
to bear it, becomes evident as soon as one 
passes out into the European quarter of 
éChowringhee. If Chowringhee had been 
more than three-quarter tram-line, to 
which perennial repairs went on and on 
with the leisurely gait of a drowsy ele- 
phant, the tramway authorities, Iam sure, 
would not have been permitted to enjoy 
either their food or sleep. The spirit of 
docility, however, which is incarnate in 
us, will not allow us to believe that things 
can be made to be better than they are. 
‘Hence these tears which flood our cheeks 
and the rain water which floods our 
streets, 

#- This isnot a trivial matter. We have 
never been allowed to realise, anywhere, in 
any little particular, that we are our own 
masters. I have heard tell of the gold fish 
which continually knocked thtir heads 
against the side of their bow], thinking the 
glass to be water; and when they were 
put into a larger piece of water they re- 
stricted themselves to the same small 
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circle, thinking the water to be glass. Such 
like fear of getting our heads knocked has 
been driven into our very bones. 

Like Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata, 
who had learnt the art of breaking through 
the enemy’s formation, but not of coming 
out again, and consequently had to bear 
the brunt of all the enemy’s warriors, 
we, who are taught from our birth the art 
of getting ourselves tied up, but not the 
method of undoing the knots, are com- 
pelled to suffer the assaults of all the ad- 
verse forces of the world, big and small 
down to the pettiest infantry. 

So accustomed have we become to obey 
men, books, suggestions, barriers, imagin- 
ary lines,—generation after generation,— 
that, the fact that we cau do something 
for ourselves, in any sphere of activity 
whatsoever, escapes our notice, though it 
may stare us in the face,—even when we 
have our European spectacles on ! 

The right to be one’s own master is the 
right of rights for man. And the country 
in which this great right has been sys. 
tematically suppressed by book maxims,by 
current sayings, by rites and observances, 
has naturally become the greatest of slave 
factories ;—the country in which, lest 
reason should err, dogmatism and ritual 
have been allowed to bind the people hand 
and foot, where paths have been destroyed 
so that footsteps may not stray, where 
in the name of religion man has been 
taught to humiliate and debase man. 

Our present bureaucratic masters have 
now taken to offering us the same counsel : 
“You will make mistakes, you are unfit, 
the right to think and act for yourselves 
can not be placed in your hands.” 

is refrain from Manu and Parashar 
sounds strangely discordant when voiced 
by Englishmen. We are, therefore, roused 
to reply to them in a tune more consonant 
with their own spirit, “The making of 
mistakes,” say we, ‘is not such a great 
disaster as the deprivation of the right of 
being one’s own master. We can only 
arrive at the truthit we are left free to 
err.” r 

We have yet more to say. We can re- 
mind our rulers thatthough they may now 
be proudly driving the automobile of demo- 
cracy, the creaking of the old Parliament- 
ary cart, when it first started on its 
journey in the night, as it jerked its way 
from the rut of one precedent to another, 
did not sound exactly like the music of a 
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triumphal progress. It had not always 
the benefit of a steam-roller smoothed road. 
How it used to sway from this interest to 
that, now of the king, now of the church, 
now of the landlord, now of the brewer, 
through faction, corruption, brawling 
and ineptitude. Was there not even a 
time when the attendance of its members 
had to be secured under threat of penalty ? 

‘And talking of mistakes, what a dismal 
tale could be unfolded ofthe mistakes the 
mother of Parliaments has made, 
beginning from the time ofits old relations 
with Ireland and America, down to its 
recent actions inthe Dardenelles and Meso- 
potamia,—to say nothing of the not incon- 
siderable list which might be compiled for 
India alone. The depredations of the 
minions of mammonin American politics 
are hardly of minor importance. The Drey- 
fus case exposed the horrors of Militarism 
in France. And yet, in spite of all these, no 
. one has the least doubt in his mind that 
the living flow of self-government is itself 
the best corrective which will dislodge one 
error by another till dt lifts itself out of 
each pitfall,with the same impetus which 
led it to fall in. 

But we have stilla greater thing to urge. 
Self-government not only leads to efficiency 
and a sense of responsibility, but it makes 
' for an uplift of the human spirit. Those 
who ‘are confined within the parochial 
limits of village or community,—it is only 
when they are given the opportunity of 
thinking and acting imperially that they 
will be able to realise humanity in its 

larger sense. For want of this opportunity 
every person in thiscountry remains a 
lesser man, All his thoughts, his powers, 
his hopes and his strivgs remain petty. 
And this enforced pettiness of soul is for 
him a greater calamity than loss of life 
itself. 

So in spite of al] risk of error or mis- 
chance we must have self-government. Let 
us stumble and struggle on our way, but 
for God’s sake don’t keep your eyes @xed 
on our stumblings to the neglect of our 
progress ;—this is our reply~—the only true 
reply. 


Jf some obstinate person keeps on 


worrying the authorities with this reply 
he may be interned by the Government, but 
he gets the applause of his countrymen. 
When, however, he turns with this same 
reply to his own social authorities and 
protests: “You tel? us that this is the Kali 
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yuga in which the intellect of man is feeble 
and liable to make mistakes if left free, so 
that we had better bow our head to shas- 
tric injunctions rather than work the 
brain inside it ;—but we refuse to submit 
to this insulting proposal.” Then do the 
eyes of the heads, of the Hindu community 
become red and the order for social intern- 
ment is passed forthwith. Those who area 
flapping their wings to soar into the sky 
of politics, would fain shackle our legs on 
the social perch. | 

The fact is that the same helm serves to 
steer to the right and to the left. There is 
a fundameutal principle which must be 
grasped before man can hecome true, 
socially or politically. Allegiance to this 
principle makes all the difference between 
Chowringhee and Chitpore. Chitpore has 
made up its mind that everything isin the 
hands of superior authority with the 
result that its own handsare always joined 
in supplication. “If things are notin our 
own hands what are our hands for?” say% 
Chowringhee ; and has brought the whole 
world into its own hand because it believes 
that this is in direct connection with the 
hand of Providence. Chitpore has lost the 
world because it has lost this belief; and 
with half-closed eyes seeks in despair the 
narcotic consolations of q uietism. 

It is indeed necessary to shut our eyes 
if we have to keep up a belief in our paltry 
home-made rules of life. For, with eyes 
open, we cannot but catch glimpses of the 
universal law which rules the world. 
Power and wealth and freedom from suffer’ 
ing are all the rewards of mastery over 
this universal law, for the mass as well as 
for the individual. This is the axiom on 
which modern European civilisation is 
firmly based, and faithin this has given 
it its immense freedom. 

For us, however, it still remains a case 
of wringing our hands and awaiting our 
master’s voice. And in the worship of that 
master, be he the elder at home, the police- 
Daroga, temple tout, priest, or pandit, 
Sitala, Manasa, Ola, or any one of the host 
of such demonaic dieties, we have shattere® 
into a thousand fragments and scattered to 
the four winds our power of independent 
thought and action. 

The college student will object. ‘We 
no longer believe in all that,” he will say. 
“Do we not get ourselves inoculated for 
small pox and take saline injections for 
cholera ? Have we not recognised mosquitos 
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borne malaria to be a microscopic germ 
and refused to accord it a place in our 
pantheon ?” 

Itis, however, not a question of what 
particular beliefs are professed. The fact 
remains that the attitude of blindly hang- 
ing on to some outside authority has 
sapped the very fount of our endeavour. 
This mental cowardice is born of an all- 
pervading fear, which dominates us and 
overpowers our own intelligence and 
conscience, because we cannot put our 
faithin the immutable universal law ex- 
pressing itself throughout the world. For 
it is of the very nature of fear to doubt and 
hesitate: “Anything may happen! why 
take any risi? ?” 

The same phenomenon is noticeable 
among ourrulers whenever, through any 
loopbole in their administration, fear gains 
an entrance, making them forget their 
most cherished traditions and impelling 
them to lay the axe at the root ofthe 
fundamental principle on which their 
power rests so firmly. Then do right and 
justice retire in favour of prestige, and, 
in defiance of the Divine law, they think 
that acrid fumes will become soothing if 
only the tears can be hidden away in the 
solitude of the Andamans, This is but an 
instance of how the obsession with one’s 
own particular panacea makes for a denial 
of the universal law. At bottom there 
is either petty fear, petty self-interest 
or an attempt at evading the straight 
réad by petty trickery. 

s So does blind fear cause us to overlook 
the claims of humanity, while in a frantic 
flutter of trepidation we make our obei- 
sances at the shrine of every conceivable 
authority. And howsoever successfully we 
may pass examinations in physical or 
political science we cannot get rid of our 
ingrained habit of waiting to be dictated 
to. Even where we have followed the 
modern fashion by founding democratic 
institutions, they constantly tend to be 
dominated by some one master for the 
simp!e reason that the rank and file are 
gso accustomed to doing everything, to 
order from waking and sleeping, eating and 
drinking, to getting married and ħnount- 
ing the funeral pyre. 

If I say that the water in the pail of the 
Brahmin carrier is in a filthy state, 
unfit to drink, but that the one brought 
by the untouchable person straight from 
the filter is pure and wholesome, I shall 
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be rebuked for talking mere, paltry reason, 
for such.doctrine has not the master’s sanc- 
tion. If I venture to question: “What of 
that ?’? Iam promptly boycotted. They 
cease to invite me to dinner. They will 
even refuse to attend my funeral! The 
wonder is that those who welcome such 
cruel tyranny in every detail of life, as 
beneficial to Society, feel no compunction 
inasking for the most absolute political 
treedom ! 

And yet there wasa day in India 
when the Upanishad declared of the Di- 
vine law—Yathatathyatarthan vyadadhat 
shashwatibhyah samabhyah—that it 
is immutable and adaptable to each 
and every circumstance. Itisfor all time 
and not dependent on the whim of the 
moment. Therefore is it possible for us to 
know it with our intellects and use it in 
our work. And the more we can make it 
our ownthe less shall obstacles be able 
to obstruct our path. The knowledge of 
this law is science, and it is because of this 
science that Europe today can say with 
superb assurance: ‘Malaria shall be 
driven off the face ôf the earth. Lack of 
food and lack of knowledge Shall not be 
allowed in the homes of men. And in 
politics the commonweal shall harmonise 
with the rights of the individual.” 

India had also realised that in ignorance 
is bondage, in knowledge freedom and that 
in gaining the truth lies salvation. What 
was meant by untruth ?—The looking 
upon oneself as separate. .To know one- 
self in one’s spirituab relations to the 
universe is to know truly. Today it is 
dificult even to conceive how such an 
immense truth came to be grasped. Then 
the® age of the Rjshis—the livers of the 
simple life in their forest “households— 
passed away, and the age of the Buddhist 
monks took its place. And this great 
realisation of India was relegated to a 
place. apart from its every-day life, when 
salvation was declared to be in world 
renginciation. 

Thus came about a compromise between 
truth and untruth, and a partition wall 
was erected between the two. So today 
from the side of truth there comeg no 
protest, whatsoever degree of narrow- 
ntss, grossness or folly may invade the 
practices and observances of social life. 
Nay, they are condoned. The ascetic under 
the tree proclaims: “He who has realised 
the universein himself and himself in the 
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universe has known the truth.” Where- 
upon thë householder, profoundly, moved, 
fills the ascetic’s bow] with his best. On 
the other hand when the householder in his 
chamber rules that the fellow who cannot 
keep the universal law at a respectable 
distance must not have access to barber 
or washerman, the ascetic in turn beams 
approval and bestows on him the dust of 
his feet and his blessing: “May you live 
for ever, my son!’’? That is how the deca- 
dence of our social life has come about, for 
there was none to raise a protest in the 
name of Truth. Thatis why for hundreds 
of years we have had to bear insult after 
insult, and weep. ` l 

In Europe itis not so. The truth there 
is not confined to the intellect, but finds a 
place in practice. Any fault that may come 
to light 1n society or the state has to face 
public examination and rectification in the 
search-light of truth. And the power and 
freedom thus gained becomes available to 
all and gives them hope and courage. The 
expression of this truth is not hidden in 
a mist of esoteric incantation, but grows 
in the open, in full Hew ofall, assisting 
them to græw with it. 

The insults which we allowed ourselves 
to suffer for hundreds of years finally took 
shape as suljection to foreign dominion, 
And as the hand always seeks the painful 
spot, so has the whole of our attention 
become rivetted on the political system of 
our Western rulers. Forgetful of all else 
we clamour :—‘‘Let our Government have 
some reference to ourown will, let not all 
rules and regulations be showered upon 
us from above whether we like them or 
not. Put not the full weight of power on 
our shoulders as a burdeg, let there be s8nte 
sort of contrivance on wheels which we 
can also assist in pushing along.” 

From every part of the world, today, 
rises the prayer for deliverance from the 
rule of irresponsible e outsiders. It is well 
that, stirred by the spirit of the times, we 
have added our voice to this prayer., It 
would have been to our undying shame 
had we not done so,—had we still clung to 
our accustomed acquiescence in the dictates 
of governmental authority. It shows that 
theré is at least some chink left through 
which:a ray of truth has been able tb 
penetrate our being. 

It is because what we have seen isa 
glimpse of the truth that I confidently 
hail the self-respect which impels us 
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forward as a good thing, and as con- 
fidently cry shame on the vain self- 
glorification which would keep us tied to 
the stake of immobility like an animal 
destined for sacrifice. Curiously enough 
itis the same feeling of pride which when 
it looks ahead says: “Give usa place in 
your councils of Empire” and which when 
it turns homewards says: “Beware lesley 
in religious or social observances or even 
in your individual concerns you depart even 
by one step from the path prescribed by 
the master.’’—And this we call the rena- 
scence of Hinduism! Our Hindu leaders, it 
appears, would prescribe for us the 
impossible commandment tq sleep with 
one eye and keep the other awake ! 

When the cane of God’s wrath fell on 
our backs our wounded patriotism cried 
opt: “Cut down the cane jungles!’ for- 
getting thatthe bamboo thickets would 
still be there! The fault is not in cane or 
bamboo, but within ourselves, and it_is 
this: that we prefer authority to truttf& 
and have more respect for the blinkers than 
for the eyes. Till we can grow out of this 
disposition of ours some rod will be left in 
some wood or other for our punishment. 

In Europe also there was a time when 
the authority of the Church was para- 
mount in all departments of life, and it 
was only when they had succeeded in cut- 
ting through its all-enveloping meshes that 
the European peoples could begin to step 
out on the path of self-government. The 
insularity of England was England’s 
opportunity and it was comparatively® 
easier for her to elude the full might of 
a church, the centre of which was at Rome. 
Not that England is yet completely free 
from all traces of church domination, but 
her church, like an old dowager, is now 
only tolerated where once she was all- 
powerful. 

But though England was thus able to 
shake off the Old Woman, Spain was not. 
There was a day when Spain had the 
wind full in her sails. Wby was she un- 
able to maintain the start this gave her? 
Because the Old Woman was at the helm. ® 

When Philip of Spain waged war 
against England it was discovered that her 
naval tactics were as rigidly ruled as her 
religious béliefs. So that while the navy 
of England, under the command of her 
most skilful sailors, was as mobile and 
adaptable to the free-blowing winds,as the 
waves on which it floated, the Spanish 


naval command went by caste, and was 
unable to extricate itself from the iron-grip 
of immoveable custom. Soin Europe only 
those peoples have been able to raise their 
heads who have succeeded in loosening the 
shackles of blind obedience to an organised 
church and learnt to respect themselves. 
And Russia, which failed to do so, remains 
4ristling with a very forest of authorities, 
and her manhood is wasted in bending 
the knee, alike to the meanest modern 
government official and the pettiest 
ancient scriptural injuction. 

It should be remembered that religion 
and a church, or religious organisation, 
are not the sgme. They are to one another 
as the fire to its ashes. When religion has 
to make way for religious organisation it 
is like the river being dominated by its 
sand bed,—the current stagnates and its 
aspect becomes desert-like. And when in 
this circumstance men begin to take pride 

then are they indeed in a bad way. 
* Religion tells us that if man is despite- 
fully used it is bad both for him who 
commits and him who suffers the outrage. 
But religious organisation tells us: 
“If you do not carry out without compunc- 
tion each and every one of the elaborate 
rules and injunctions which oppress and 
insult man, you will be excommunicated.” 
Religion tells us that he who needlessly 
gives pain to a living creature hurts his 
own soul. But religious organisation 
tells us that parents who offer water to 
their fasting widowed daughter on a 
“articular day of the moon commit mortal 
sin. Religion tells us that repentance and 
good works alone may serve to wash 
away sin; religious organisation tells 
us that to take an immersion in a particu- 
lar piece of water during an eclipse washes 
away not only one’s own sins but those of 
fourteen generations of one’s forebears. 
Religion tells us to fare forth over moun- 
tain and sea and enjoy the beautiful world, 
for that will enlarge our minds; 
religious organisation tells us that he who 
overpasses the sea shall have to roll in the 
@ust in expiation. Religion tells us that 
the true man in whatever household he 
may have been born is worthy of homage ; 
religious organisation tells us ,that he 
who is born a Brahmin may be the veriest 
scoundrel yet he is fit to shower on 
others’ heads the dust of hisfeet. Ina 
word, religion preaches freedom, religious 
organisation chants of slavery. . 
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Faith, even if blind, has its aspect of 
external beauty. This beauty the foreign 
traveller passing through India sometimes 
loves to dwell on, like an artist who en- 
joysthe picturesque possibilities ofa ruined 
house, but gives no thought to its tenant- 
able qualities, Durirg the bathing festival 
I have seen pilgrims in their thousands, 
mostly women, coming from Barisal to 
Calcutta. The suffering and insult, which 
they had to put up with ateach changing 
station from steamer to train and train 


‘to steamer, was unending. Their pathetic 


resignation had no doubt a kind of beauty, 
but the God of their worship has not 
accepted that beauty. He has not reward- 
ed, but punished them. Their sorrows are 
ever increasing. The children they rear 
amidst their futile rites and observances 
have to cringe to all the material things 
of this world and tremble at all the 
shadows of the next ; their sole function in 
life being to go on raising barriers at each 
bend of the path which they will have to 
tread ; and all they know of growth is in 
making these barriers tower higher and 
higher. ; e 

The reason for this punishment is that 
they have misspent the greatest of God’s 
gifts to man,—the power of self-sacrifice. 
When called upon to render their account 
they can only show a heavy debit balance. 
I have seen, elsewhere, astream of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
hurrying along to some place of pilgrimage 
to acquire religious merit, but a dying 
man, lying by their road-side, had none 
to tend him because his caste was not 
known. What a terrible insolvency of 
humanity has come upon these spendthrift 
seekers after merif, whose blind faith 
appears so beautiful! The same blind- 
ness which impels them to rush to bathe 
in a particular stream, renders them in- 
different to the sufferings of their un- 
known fellow-men. God does not appre- 
ciate this prostitution of his most precious 
gift. ° : 

In Gaya I have seen women pouring out 
their wealth at the feet of some temple 
priest who had neither learning, piety nor 
character. Has this generous self-privation 
ledethem a step nearer to pity or to truth? 
It may be said in reply: ‘They gave of 
their substance tor the sake of what they 
believed to be the holigess of the Priest. 
Had they not this belief they would 
either not have parted with the money 
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at all, or spentit on themselves.” Be it 
so. Butin that case they would at least 
have had the benefit of the money, and 
what is more they would not have deluded 
y themselves into believing that in spending 
i on themselves they were doing a pious act. 

They would have remained free from this 
slavery to a delusion. He who has trained 
himself to die in docile obedience to his 
master’s bidding finds it impossible, 
when he becomes his own master, man- 
fully to give up his life for the right. 

Thus it happens that in our villages 
foodstuffs, health, education and the joy 
of life are all on the ebb. Feeling that 
the only hope for the villagers was in 
rousing them to asense of their own powers 
I once made the attempt in a certain 
village. There was a part of the village 
where not a drop of water was to be had. 
A fire had broken out and all that the 
neighbours could do was to join in the 
lamentation while the flames were raging. 
Said I to them: “If you will give yourlabour 
to dig a well I will pay for the masonry 
work.” They admtred my cunning in 
attempting to acquire merit partly at 
tkeir cost, but declined to be taken in by 
it! That well never got made, the water 
scarcity there remains as bad as ever, 
and fires are perennial. 

This shows that the main reason for 
our village distresses is that nothing gets 
done except with the idea of acquiring 
religious merit. So that every want must 
await providence, or some casual visitor 
in search of merit, for its fulfilment. If 
the latter is not forthcoming the village 
will remain thirsty rather than dig its 
own well. I do not blame the villagers, 
for the Old Woman keeps them half asleep 
with her opium. Butlam struck speech- 
less when I see educated young men 
singing the Old Woman’s praises. “What 
a splendid nurse, say they. “What a 
proud sight to see our country in her 
arms! From that high seat her feet never 
even touch the ground. How pretty it 
would look if she held in her hands the 
sceptre of self-government while still 
perched in her old nurse’s arms,” 

"Privation, pestilence and famine obtrude 
themselves only too patently. But just 
asthe government refuses us a license for 
arms to withstand the attacking tiger 
or dacoit, so also does the Hindu social 
leader deny us the means of defending 
ourselves against these calamities. “But 
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surely,” the latter will protest in reply, 
“vou are allowed to acquire the means of 
defending yourself. Nobody prevents your 
learning and applying science for self- 
protection.” True, it would be an ex- 
aggeration to say that we are deprived of 
weapons of defence. But every precaution 
is taken to prevent our learning how t 
use them. So incapable have we become 
by the constant fear of transgression of 
the multitudinous rules with which we are 
hedged in both on the side of our country 
as well as on that of the government, 
that we are more likely to get hurt by the 
gun, if we have it, than by the dacoits! 

Now let us examine the cowtention that 
it is foreign domination which is responsi- 
ble for keeping us in this distressful state. 
The fundamental principle of British 
politics is the participation of the people 
in their own government. This principle 
has always hurled its shafts against the 
irresponsible domination of any outsideg 
and this fact has not been hidden from 
us. Weopenly read of it in government 
schools and memorise it for our examina- 
tions. They have no means now of taking 
back this knowledge. 

Our congresses and leagues are all based 
on this principle. And as it is the very 
nature of European science to be available 
to all,so also is it of the essence of the 
British political creed to offer itself for 
acceptance to the people of India. One, or 
teu, or five hundred Englishmen may be 
found to say that it is not expedient tq, 
allow the Indian student access to Euro- 
pean science, but that same science itself 
will shame these Englishmen by calling 
upon all, irrespective of birth-place or 
colour, tocome to it, and partake of its 
boons. So also if five hundred, or even five 
thousand Englishmen preach from plat- 
form or press that obstacles should he 
placed in the way of the attainment of self- 
government by the Indian people these 
words of these thousands of Englishmen 
will be put to shame by the British politi- 
cal creed itself which thunders out its caf 
to all peoples, irrespective of birth-place or 
colour, to become its votaries. 

I know that we are open to the rude 
retort that British principles do not take 
into account the likes of us. Just as the 
Brahmin of old had decreed in his day that 
the highest knowledge and the larger life 
were not forthe Sudra. But the Brahmin 
had taken the precaution to consolidate 
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his position. Of those whom he sought to 
cripple externally he also crippled the 
mind. The rocts of knowledge having 
been cut off from the Sudra. all chance of 
his blossoming out iuto independent action 
withered away, and no further trouble had 
to be taken to ensure the Sudra’s bead 
being kept bowed to the dust of the 
Brahmin’s feet. But our British rulers 
ave not completely closed the door of 
knowledge—the door that leads to free- 
dom. Doubtless the bureaucracy are re- 
pentant and are fumbling about in a be- 
lated endeavour to close this window and 
that—but for all that, even they are unable 
to forget altogether that to sacrifice prin- 
ciple at the &ltar of expediency is only a 
step towards moral suicide. 

If we can only grasp with all our 
strength this message of hope that our 
rights lielatent in the deeper psychology 
of the British people, then it will become 


easier for ‘us to bear sorrow and make’ 


gacrifices forits realisation. If we allow 
our habitual weakness to overcome us 
under the baleful influence of the first article 
of our creed—“‘Thou Shalt Obey,” then 
indeed the black despair will be our lot of 
which we have seen two opposite forms of 
expression—the violent methods of secret 
societies, and the inane discussions of our 
chamber politicians as to the merits or 
demerits of this viceroy or that, and 
whether a John Morley at the India Office 
wil bring about any improvement in our 
-conditions, or will not rather the domestic 
at, when it takes to’ the jungles, become 
as wild as the wild cat. 

Nevertheless we must not mistrust 
humanity. Let us aver withconviction that 
its power is not the only thing great in the 
British Empire, but that the principles on 


which itis broad-based are even greater. . 


Doubtless we shall see this contradicted at 
every turn. We shall see selfish considera- 
tions and the lust of power, anger, fear 
and pride at work. But these enemies of 
humanity can only defeat us where they 
find their like within us, where they find us 
fraid of petty fears, lusting after petty 
desires, full of jealousy, mistrust and 
hatred of each other: Where wê are 
great, where we are brave, where we are 
self-denying, devoted and reverential, there 


we shall find ourselves in touch with- 


the best in our rulers, There we shall 
be victorious in spite of all enemy 
assaults,—-Not always externally, it may 
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ae but assuredly in the depths of our 
eing. 

If we are petty and cowardly we shall 
bring down to our level the great princi- 
ples of our rulers and help their evil pas- 
sions to triumph. Where there are two neces- 
sary parties the strength of each must 
contribute to tbeir common elevation, the 
weakness.ofeach to their common down 
fall. When the Sudra joined. his palms 
in submission to the Brahminical decree 
of inferiority, on that very day was dug 
the pit for the fall of the Brahmin. 
The weak can be as great an enemy of the 
strong as the strong of the weak. 

A high Government official once asked 
me: “You always complain of the oppres- 
sion of the police. Personally I am not 
inclined to disbelieve in it. But why 
not confront us with facts and figures ?” 
True, there should he at least some in our 
country who have courage enough to dare 
toexpose all wrongs, to repeatedly proclaim 
them to the world. This should be so, 
although we know that the meanest con- 
stable is not an individual but the re- 
presentative of a térrible power, which 
will spend thousands upon * thousands 
from public funds to shield him from 
obloquy,—a power which therefore practi- 
cally tellsus thatif we are oppressed it will 
be healthier for us to continue to be oppres- 
sed in silence,—for is not prestige, at 
stake? Prestige! That familiar old bogey 
of ours, the unseen master who has eternal 
hold of our ears, the Manasa of the Behula 
epic, the Chandi of Kavikankan, to whose 
worship we must hasten, trampling over 
right, justice and all else, or be mercilessly 
crushed! Soto Prestige be our salutations: 


*Ya devi rajyashasane 
Prestige-rupena samsthita ! 

Namastasyai namastasyali 
Namastasyai namonamah ! ! 


This however, is nething but Avidya, 
Maya. We must not believe in it for all 
thatit appears before our material eyes. 
The real truthis alwaysbehind it, that we 
are the most vitally concerned in our own 
government. This truth is greater than 
the governmentitself. It is this truth which 
gives its strength to the British Empire. 
ly? this truth, also, lies our strength. If we 
are cowards, if we cannot bravely put our 
trust in British ideals, then the police 
needs must go on oppressing, and the 
magistrate be powerless to protect us, 
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The goddess of Prestige will continue to 
claim her human victims, and British 
rule to give the lie to British tradition. 

To this I shall be told in reply that it 
is all very well from an idealistic stand- 
point to talk of principle being greater 
than might, but in practical life an 
adherence to this belief will get us into 
trouble. 

“We may get into trouble,” say I, “but 
still we must act as we truly believe.” 

“But your countrymen will be bribed 
or intimidated to bear witness against the 
truth.” 

“Be it so. But still we must profess 
what we believe to be the truth.” 

“But your own people willbe lured by 
the hope of praise or reward to hit you on 
the head from behind,” 

_ “That may be. But still we must trust 
in the truth.” 

“Can you hope for so much ?” 

“Just so much must we hope for, not 
one jot less will do.” 

If we ask our rulers for great things we 
must also ask for greater things from our 
countrymen—else the first prayer will not 
be fruitful. “L know that all men are not 
courageous and that many are weak. But 
in all countries, and at all times, there are 
born men who are the natural representa- 
tives of their race, and who must take up 
all the sufferings of their country on them- 
selves ; who mustcut a way through all 
opposition for the rest to follow through ; 
who can keep up their faith in humanity 
in the face of all apparent contradictions, 
„and watchfully await the dawn through 
the blackest night of despair ; who scoff at 
the fears of the timid with the words: 
Swalpamapyasya dhgrmasya  trafate 
mahato bhayat—the least bit of right in 
the centre will vanquish a multitude of 
terrors at the circumference. If there be 
any the least righteous principle in politics 
to that shall we Bow the head, not to 
fear, not to fear. 

Suppose my child is ill. I have sent fpr a 
European specialistat great cost. He comes 
and begins to make passes and mutter 
incantations in the manner of our witch- 
doctors. Must I not speak out and tell 
him: “Look here, I called youin to treat 
the patient, not for this kind of thing?” 
If he waxes indignant and says: “What 
do you know ? I am a doctor, whatever 
I choose to do is the proper treatment !” 
Must I not nevertheless persist in my 
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objection and tell him that his medical 
science is greater than himself,—that is 
what I have paid for and insist on having ? 
He may knock me down and depart with 
my money in his pocket, but when he is 
alone in his carriage he will be ashamed. 
So I say that if tdo not acquiesce in the 
dicta of the British bureaucracy but hold 
on to the ideals of the British people, a 
may bring trouble on myself today, but to- 
morrow I shall win my way through. 

Just fancy that after a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule we hear today the 
extraordinary doctrine that Bengal has 
not even the right to sigh over the distress 
of her sister province of Madras. We so 
long thought that the fact that under the 
unifying influence of British rule, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal and Punjab were grow- 
ing into internal and external uniformity 
was accounted one of the brightest jewels 
of the British Crown. When in the West 
the news is abroad that Great Britain 
bleeds for the troubles of Belgium andy 
France, and has faced death for their sake, 
isit to be proclaimed in the same breath 
in the Bast that Bengal must not bother 
her head about the joys or sorrows of 
Madras? Are we going to obey such a 
command ? Do we not know for certain, 
despite the vehemence of its utterance, of 
the load of shame which lurks behind it ? 

We must bringabout a compromise 
between this secret shame of the bureau- 
cracy and our open defiance. England is 
bound to India by her pledged word. 
England came here as the responsible re- 
presentative of European civilisation. 
The message of that civilisation is the 
word she has plighted. This, her only 
title to Empire, shall be glorified by us. We 
shall never let her forget that she has not 


crossed the seas to slice up India into 


fragments. 

Any people which have gained the 
wealth of a great realisation have been 
permitted todo so that they may impart 
it to the world at large. Should they 
turn miserly, they will only deprive 
themselves. The great realisations 
Europe have been—Science and the kights 
of Man. With this wealth as her gift to 
India the divine mandate sent England to 
these shores. The duty has also been cast 


' upon us to hold her to her mission. And 


unless each party does its duty, forgetful- 
ness and downfall will be inevitable, 
The Englishman may point to his his. 


THOU SHALT OBEY 


tory and tell us: “This great prize of self- 
government have I earned only after many 
a struggle and with infinite toil and 
trouble.” I admit it. Each pioneer race 
has arrived at some particular truth 
through much sorrow and error and sacri- 
fice. But those who follow after have not 
to tread the same long path of tribulation. 
n America I have seen Bengali youths 
ecoming experts in the manufacture of 
machinery without having to retrace all 
the historical stages of the Steam Engine 
beginning from the boiling kettle. What 
it took ages of shower and sunshine tor 
Europe to mature, Japan was able to 
transplant in no time, roots and all, in her 
own soil. S@ifin our character the quali- 
ties necessary for successful  self-govern- 
ment appear to be in defect, it is all the 
more reason that practice in that art 
should be the sooner commenced. If wè 
begin by the assumption that there is no- 
thing in a man, we can never discover any- 
uggs in him. No worse crime can be com- 
nutted against us than to allow a con- 
t.ipt for our people to close the door to 
the development of their better nature and 
thereby compel them to remain for ever 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. 

When morning dawns in history the 
light does not gradually creep up from the 
East but at once floods all the four quart- 
ers. If the peoples of the world had to 
acquire greatnessinch by inch then nothing 
short of eternity would serve for its attain- 
ment. Had it been true that men must 
@itst deserve and then desire, then no 
-people in the world would ever have 
attained freedom. 

The West boasts of democracy to-day. 
Ihave no wish to stir up the repulsive 
mire which is still so plentiful beneath 
the surface glamour ofthe Western peoples. 
Had there been some paramount power 
to rule that while such state of things 
prevails no democracy is to step into its 
rights, then not only would the foulness 
have remained where it is but all hope 
of its ever being cleansed away would 

anish. 

Soin our social life and our individual 
outlook there are no doubt blemislees. I 
could not hide them even if I would. 
But still we must be our own . masters. 
Because the lamp in one corner is dim that 
is no reason why we should not light 
another lamp in another corner. The 
great festival of Man isin progress, but in 
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no country are all its lamps ablaze— 
nevertheless the festivity proceeds apace. 
If our lamp has gone out for some little 
while, what harmif we light its wick at 
Britain’s flame ? To wax indignant and 
disdainful at such a request cannot be ac- 
counted to the good, tor while it would 
not diminish Britain’s lustre, it would add 
to the world’s illumination. 

The god of the festival calls us to-day. 
Shall the priest be allowed to deny us 
admittance,—the priest who has all his 
bows and smiles for the wealthy, who 
hastens up to the railway station at the 
bare news of the arrival of Australia or 
Canada ? This difference of treatment will 
not be permitted, for the god of the festi- 
val is not blind. If conscience does not 
manifest itself from within as shame, it 
will do so as wrath from without. 

Our hope lies both in the British people 
and in ourselves. I have great faith in 
the people of Bengal. I am sure our 
youths will not consent to peer for ever 
through the borrowed mask ofage. We 
know of great English souls who are 
willing to suffer insult from their own 
countrymen so that the fruit of England’s 
history may become available to India. 
We also want men of India, real men, who 
will dare to face the frowns of the foreigner 
and the sneers of their countrymen, who 
will be ready to take all risks of failure, in 
their eagerness truly to express themselves 
as men, 

‘The wakeful, ageless God of India 
calls today on our soul,—the soul that is 
measureless, the soul that is undefeated, 
the soul that is destined to immortality, 
and yet the soul which lies today in the 
dusts, humbled by external authority, in 
the fetters of blifid observances. With 
blow upon blow, pang upon pang, does 
He call upon it “Atmanam Viddhi: know 
thyself!” 

O self-mistrusting coward, worn out 
with premature old age, bowed down 
with a foolish burden of blind belief! 
this‘is not the time far petty quarrels 
with your own people, for mean hates 
and jealousies. The time has passed 
for squabbling like beggars over trivial 
doles and petty favours. Let us not, 
eipher, console ourselves with that false 
pride, which can only flourish in the 
darkness of our secluded corners, but 
which will be shamed, on facing the vast 
assemblies of the world. Let us not 
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indulge in the cheap consolation of the im- 
Pa of casting the blame on another. 
Går sins, accumulating through the ages, 
have crushed our manhood under their 
load and paralysed our conscience. The 
time has come to make a supreme effort 
to rid ourselves of their dead weight. 
Behind us lies the greatest obstruction to 
our forward progress. Our past over- 
comes ourfuture with its hypnoticinfluence, 
its dust and dead leaves obscure the rising 
sun of the new age, and befog the activities 
of our awakening .youthfulness. We must 
ruthlessly relieve our backs of this clinging 
obstruction, if we would save ourselves 
from the shame of utter futility, if we 
would keep pace with the stream of ever- 
progressing humanity—the ever-vigilant, 
ever-exploring humanity which is victori- 
ous over death; which is the right hand 
of the Great Architect of the universe ; and 
of which, as it ceaselessly journeys along 
the knowledge-lighted road to truth, the 
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triumphal progress from epoch to epoch is 
hailed with acclamatioas which resound 
throughout the world. 

Deeply stained as we are by the repeat- 
ed showers of insult and sorrow that have 
been unceasingly poured on us from out- 
side, we must today undergo purification 
—the purification of the homa of self-sought 
travail, voluntarily borne. In the sacre 
flame of that sacrificial fire our sins will bè 
burnt away, the fumes of our folly dis- 
sipated, and our inertness reduced to ashes. 
O Great God! thou art not the God of 
the poor in spirit | That in us which is not 
mean and miserable, that which is 
indestructible, masterful, god-like, of that 
art thou the Over-J.,ord,—that dost thou 
call up to the right hand of thy kingly 
throne. Let our weakness be scorned, 
our folly censured, our servility punished, 
till they depart from us for ever. 

Translated by . 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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NOTES 


Science in Secondary Schools. 


The report of the conference of directors 
of public instruction held in Delhi in 
January iast gives some idea of the place 
of science in the secondary schools of the 
different provinces of India.’ 

In Madras object lessons are given in 
elementary schools. In the middle classes 
of secondary schools sabjects verging on 
science are studied, and in the higher 
classes elementary science is obligatory ; 
in the higher classes of secondary schools 
physics, chemistry, botany and natural 
history are taught. Additional science 
courses can also be taken in the two 
highest forms, ° 

In Bombay stience is compulsory in 
Government high schools throughout the 
_ course, except for the school final candi- 
dates. The University demands for matri- 
culation the study of science in the two 
high standards and a certificate from the 
headmaster that the course has been 
accomplished, but there is no examination 
in science conductetl by the University. 


In the United Provinces physics and 
chemistry together constitute one of the 
alternative subjects for the matriculation. 
The teaching 1s based on a text-book 
without any practical work and is, there» 
fore, to a large extent valueless. Labora- 
tories have been provided in schools in 
connection with the school leaving certi- 
ficate and, it is said, “have created a 
revolution in science teaching.” This 
science teaching occupies four years, bifur- 
cation taking place four years before the 
examination. It was thought suitable to 
prescribe other courses, e. g., a classical 
course as alternative to science. 


In the Punjab science is compulsory in 
the science matriculation and is optional 
in the arts matriculation, but it is conf 
monly taken as an optional subject in the 
latte® Mr. J. C. Godley, Director’ of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, has expressed 
the opinion that in his province the popu- 
larity of science is increasing. 


In the North-West Frontier Province 
science is compulsory in the middle stage 
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and a good many of the pupils continue 
its study in the high stage. 

YA Inthe Central Proviuces science is op- 
tionalin the middle classes, but Govern- 
ment schools insist uponit at that stage. 
Special attention has been paid in recent 
years to the improvement of laboratories. 

There is a science inspector in Bombay, 
‘he Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In Bengal the present state of affairs 
is deplorable, as there is practically uo 
science teaching whatever in schools for 
Indian pupils. One of the optional subjects 
for the matriculation examination is ele- 
mentary mechanics, but very few candi- 
dates go indor this subject. Geography 
is also an optional subject for matricula- 
tion. Otherwise, no provision whatever 
is madein the Caleutta University matri- 
culation for the teaching of science. . 

In Assam there is very little science 
teaching in the schools. 

In Bibar and Orissa, though very ele- 
Ruentary science is taught in the secondary 
vernacular schools, there is no science 
teaching in the secondary English schools. 

Speaking generally, in those provinces 
which come under the Calcutta matri- 
culation, the position of science teaching 
is more unsatisfactory than in the other 
provinces, ` 

Whether geography be considered a 
science or not, it should certainly be 
taught in all secondary schools, not as 
an optional, but asa compulsory subject ; 
and, of course, the teaching of history 
hould go with it. The study of history 
and geography is an indispensable means 
of widening the mental outlook of stu- 
dents in time and space. 

Physiology, and hygiene and sanita- 
tion should be taught in all schools. Ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry should 
also be taught, both for their own value 
as pure science And as preparatory to 
courses of technica] instruction. We need 
not enter into details. What we wish to 
emphasise is that no system of education 
canin modern times be considered com- 

Bact which does not assign a prominent 
piace to science; because it is of the 
utmost importance to induce in boys and 
girls the scientific habit of mind., 


Science and “Arts” Courses. 
But while attaching due importance to 
scientific education, we cannot jota in the 
open or secret disparagement of literary 
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studies which has become a sort of fashion 
with some people, particularly in the 
West. Inthe Aunual Presidential Address 
to the Classical Association, delivered in 
January last, Viscount Bryce has dwelt on 
the causes of this feeling of disparagement. 
Describing the principal cause, he says :— 4 


The most striking feature in the economic changes 
of the last eighty years has been the immense develop 
ment of industrial production by the application 
thereto of discoveries in the sphere of natural science. 
Employment has been provided for an enormo 
number of workers, and enormous fortunes have beer 
accumulated by those employers who had the fore 
sight or the luck to embark capital in the new forms 
of manufacture. Thus there has been created in 
the popular mind an association, now pretty deeply, 
rooted, between the knowledge of applied science and 
material prosperity. Itis this association ot ideas, 
rather than any pride in the achievements of the 
human intellect by the unveiling of the secrets of 
Nature and the setting of her forces at work in 
the service of man, that has made a knowledge 
of physical science seem so supremely important 
to large classes that never before thought about 
education or tried to estimate the respective value 
of the various studies needed to train the intelligence 
and form the character. 

To put the point in the crudest way, the average 
man sees, or thinks he sees, that the diffusion of a 
knowledge of languages, literature, and history does 
not seem to promise an increase of riches, either to the 
nation or to the persons who possess that knowledge, 
while he does see, or thinks he sees, that froma 
knowledge of mechanies or chemistry or electricity 
such an increase may be expected both to the commu- 
nity and to the persons engaged in the industries 
dependent on those sciences. This average man 
accordingly concludes that the former or the literary 
kinds of knowledge have, both for the individual and 
for the community, far less value than have the 
latter, 7 €e., the scientific. 


Not that Bryce is blind to the import- 
ance of science. In order to understand 
what place he assigns to it, let us first see 
what he says with regard to education. 
Says he: . 


We must consider education as a whole, rather 
than asacrowd of divers subjects with competing 
claims. What is the chiefaim of education? What 
sorts of capacities and of attainments go to makea 
truly educated man, with keen and flexible faculties, 
ample stores of knowledge, and the power of drawing 
pleasure from the exercise of his faculties in turning to 
account the knowledge he has accumulated? How 
should the mental training fitted to produce such 
capacities begin ? 


Note the answer he gives. 


First of all by teaching him how to observe and 
by making him enjoy the habit of observation. * Phe 
attgation of the child should from the earliest years 
be directed to external nature. His observation 
should de alert, and it should be exact. 

Along with this he should learn how to use 
language, to know the precise differences between 
the meanings of various words apparently similar, 
to be able to convey accurately what he wishes to 
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say. This goes with the habit of observation, which 
gee be made exact only by the use in description of 
¢xact terms. In training the child to observe 
constantly and accurately and to use language pre- 
cisely, two things are being given which are the 
foundation of mental vigor—curiosity, Le., the desire 
to know—and the habit of thinking. And in knowing 
ow to use words one begins to learn—itis among 
he most important parts of knowledge—how to be 
the master and not the slave of words. The differ- 
Roce between the dull child and the intelligent child 
ppears from very early years in the power of seeing 
and the power of describing: and that which at 
welve years of age seems to be dullness is often due 
erely to neglect. The child has not been encouraged 
o observe or to describe or to reflect. 


The next stage in education is to supply 
the mind with knowledge. 


Once the Love of Knowledge and the enjoyment 
„in exercising the mind have been formed, the first and 
most critical stage in education has been successfully 
passed. What remains is to supply the mind with 
knowledge, while further developing the desire to 
acquire more knowledge. And here the question 
arises: What sort of knowledge? The field is in- 
aya and it expands daily. How is a selection to be 
made ! 


Bryce divides all knowledge into two 
main classes. 


One may distinguish broadly between two classes 
of knowledge, that of the world of nature and that 
of the world®of man, i.e., between external objects, 
inanimate and animate, and all the products of hu- 
man thought, such as forms of speech, literature, all 
that belongs to the sphere of abstract ideas, and the 
record of what men have done or said. The former 
of these constitutes what we call the domain of 
physical science ; the latter, the domain of the so- 
called Humanities. Everyone in whom the passion of 
curiosity has been duly developed will find in either 
far more things he desires to know than he will ever 
be able to know, and that which “nay seem the sad- 
dest but is really the best ofit is that the longer he 
lives, the more will he desire to go on learning. 


“How, then,” asks Bryce, ‘is the time 
available for education to be allotted bet- 
ween these two great Apa coen ?” He 
does not give any definite answer, but 
makes some general observations which 
may enable one to answer the question for 
oneself. 


Getting aside the case8 of those very few persons 
who show an altogether exceptional gift for scientific 
discovery, mathematical or physical, on the one 
hand, or for literary creation on the other, and ass- 
ing by the question of the time when special training 
for a particular calling should begin, let us think of 
education as a preparation for life as a whole, so 
that it may fit men to draw from life the most it 
cen give for use and for enjoyment. 

The more that can be learned in both of these 
great departments, the realm of external nature and 
the realm of man, so much the better. Plenty of 
knowledge in both is needed to producea capable 
and highly finished mind. Those who have attained 
eminence in either have fisually been, and are today, 
the first to recognize the yalue of the other, because 
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they have come to know how full of resource and 
delight all true knowledge is. There is none ofus 
who are here today as students of language and 
history that would not gladly be far more at home 
than he is in the sciences of Nature. 

To have acquired even an elementary knowledge of 
such branches of natural history as, for instance, 


- geology or botany, not only stimulates the powers 


of observation and imagination, but adds immensely 
to the interest and the value of travel and enlarges 
the historian’s field of reflection. So, too, we all feel 
the fascination of those researches into the constitua 
tion of the material universe which astronomy and 
stellar chemistry are prosecuting within the region of 
the infinitely vast, while they are being also prosecut- 
ed on our own planetin the region of the infinitely 
minute. No man can in our days be deemed educated 
who has not some knowledge of the relation of the 
sciences to one another, and a just conception of the 
methods by which they respectively gdvance. Those 
of us who apply criticism to the study of ancient 
texts or controverted historical documents profit 
from whatever we know about the means whereby 
truth is pursued in the realm of Nature. In these and 
im many other ways we gladly own ourselves the 
debtors of our scientific brethren, and disclaim any 
intention to disparage either the educational value or 
the intellectual pleasure to be derived from their pur- 
suits. Between them and us there is, I hope, no con- 
flict, no controversy. The conflict is not betwee 
Letters and Science, but between a large and philoso- 
phical conception of the aims of education and that 
material, narrow, or even vulgar view which looks 
only to immediate practical results and confounds 
pecuniary with educational values. 

We have to remember that for a nation even com- 
mercial success and the wealth it brings are, like every- 
thing else in the long run, the result of Thought and 
Will. Itis by these two, Thought and Will, that 
nations, like individuals, are great. Wein England 
are accused, as a nation and as individuals, of being 
deficient in knowledge andin the passion for know- 
ledge. There may be some other nation that surpasses 
us in the knowledge it bas accumulated and in the 
industry with which it adds to the stock of its know- 
ledge. But such a nation might show, both in litera- 
ture and in action, that it does not always kno 
how to use its knowledge. It might think hard, 
harder perhaps than we do, but its thought might 
walit *that quality which gives the power of using 
knowledge aright. Possessing knowledge, it might 
lack imagination and insight and sympathy, and it 
might therefore be in danger of seeing and judging 
falsely and of erring fatally. It would then be in 
worse plight than we ; for these faults lie deep down, 
whereas ours can be more easily corrected. We can 
set ourselves to gaim-.more knowledge, to set more 
store by knowledge, to apply our minds more 
strenuously to the problems before~us. The time 
has come to do these things, and to do e 
ly. But the power of seeing truly, by the help of 
imagination and sympathy, and the power of thin 
ing justly, we may fairly claim to have asa nati 
generally displayed. Both are evident in our history, 
both are visible in our best men of science and learn- 
ing and in our greatest creative minds. ` 

This is not} I hope, a digression, for what I desire 
to emphasize in the need is education of all that 
makes for width of knowledge and for breadth and 
insight and balance in thinking power. The best 
that education can do for a nation is to develop and 
strengthen the faculty of thinking intensely and 
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soundly, and to extend fromthe few to the many 
the delights which thought and knowledge give, 
saving the people from degenerating into base and 
corrupting, pleasures by teaching them to enjoy 
those whi% are high and pure. 


“Now,” says he, “we may ask: What 
place in education is due to literary and 
historical studies in respect of the service 
Mey render to us tor practical life, for 
mental stimulus and training, and for en- 
joyment ?” His own answer is: 


These studies cover and bear upon the whole of 
human life. They are helpful for many practical 
avocations, indeed in a certain sense for all avoca- 
tions, because in all we have to deal with other men ; 
and whatever helps us to understand men and how 
to handle them is profitable for practical use. We all 
of us set out in Ife to convince, or at least to persu- 
ade {or some perhaps to delude) other men, and none 
of us can tell that he may not be called upon to lead 
or guide his fellows. 

Those students also who explore organic tissues 

r experiment upon ions and electrons have to des- 

ibe in words and persuade with words. For dealing 

mh men in the: various relations of life, the know- 
mege of tissues and electrons does not help. The 
knowledge of human nature does help, and to that 
knowledge letters and history contribute. The whole 
world of emotion--friendship, love, all the sources of 
enjoyment except those which spring from the intellec- 
tual achievements of discovery—belong to the human 
field, even when, drawn from the love of nature. To 
understand sites and logarithms, to know how 
cells unite into tissues, and of what gaseous elements, 
in what proportion, atoms are combined to form 
water—all these things are the foundations of 
branches of science, each of which-has the utmost 
practical value. But they need to be known by those 
only who are engaged in promoting those sciences 
by research or in dealing practically with their 
applications. One can buy and use common salt 

4thout calling it chloride of sodium. A blackberry 
gathered on a hedge tastes no better to the man who 
knows that it belongs to the extremely perplexing 
genus Rabus and is a sister species to the raspberry 
and the cloudberry, and has scarcely even a nodging 
acquaintance with ne bilberry and the bearberry. 
None of these things, interesting as they are tothe 
studert, touches human life and feeling. Pericles and 
Julius Caesar would have been no fitter for the work 
they had to do if they had been physiologists or 
chemists. No.one at a supreme crisis in his life can 
nerve himself to action, or comfort himself under a 
stroke of fate, by reflecting that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal. It is to 
poetry and philosophy, and to the examples of con- 
duct history supplies, that we must go for stimulus 
be: consolation. How thin and pale would life be 

ithout the record of the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have gone before us! The pleasures of scientific 
discovery are intense, but they are reserved fgr the 
few ; the pleasures which letters and history bestow 
with a lavish hand are accessible to us all. 

These considerations are obvious enough, but 
they are so often overlooked that itis permissible to 
refer tothem when hasty voices are heard calling 
upon us to transform our education by overthrowing 
letters and arts and history in order to make way 
for hydrocarbons and the anatomy of the Cepha- 
lopoda, 
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The practical conclusion at which we 
have arrived and which we wish to place 
before the public for consideration 1s that 
all our students should learn science in our 
secondary schools in addition to the sub- 
jects usually taught there, and that bifur- 
cation of studies and specialization should 
begin when a student begins his studies for 
the bachelor’s degree. In future, there 
shonld not be any graduate entirely igno- 
rant of science, nor any practically unin- 
fluenced by great literature and ignorant 
-of history. We want specialists as niuch 
as anybody else; but we want specialists 
who possess wide culture. The society of 
the learned would be a very unsocial thing 
and highly undesirable, if it consisted of 
specialists who were not interested in and 
not able to talk intelligently on any sub- 
ject except that in which they had spe. 
cialized. 


The July Review of Reviews says that 
the general awakening of interest in the 
most important subject of education is 
reflected in most of the reviews and maga- 
zines of today. In añ article on “The Edu- 
cation Question” in the Englislf Review, 


“The Master of Balliol insists on the importance 
of the part which the teaching of Natural Science 
and Modern Languages will have to play in the 
education of the future. Like all men who have really 
studied the subject, the writer disputes the supposed 
discordance between Science and the Humanities, 
and the alleged inherent opposition between the < 
two types of mind, the literary and the scientific. 
We need, he says, a general recognition that the 
Humanities can be made a truly scientific training, 
and Natural Science be taught in a “humane” way, 
and that each is as necessary a part of complete 
education as the other. As to Modern Languages, 
the writer quotes Disraeli’s saying that the modern 
Englishman comes nearest among all nationalities 
to the ancient Greek, fordie lives most of his time in 
the open air and speaks no Janguage but his own. 
This ignorance of modern languages has*certajuly.... 
been one of the greatest gaps in English education, , 
and has proved, and will continue to prove, unless TE% 
can be made good, a very grave handicap to us in 
our dealings with the world. *fhe Master of Balliol 
urges that at least one modern language—French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, or we may add, Russian 
—showd be made a requisite partof every university 
course ; not as mere book-knovledge but as a spoken 
tongue.” 


If Englishmen need to bear in mind the 
Master of Balliol’s advice, much more dq 
Indians need to do so. 


* To Free the World—a Real Need. 
The: American Review of Reviews 
writes :-= à 


We hayebeen living in a world that was partly 
modern in its control and partly dominated by forms 
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of political and military autocracy that are danger- 
ous to the liberties of the half that bas become free. 
Just as Lincoln said that our American nation could 
not survive half slave and halt free, so Wilson has 
said in effect that the world of our time cannot 
survive half dominated by military autocracy and 
half emancipated under democratic institutions. He 
was not merely using fine language. He was dealing 
in the most practical kind of conerete truth. A 
military autocracy like that of Germany, setting 
forth on its career in a world that is not also highly 
militarized, could so aggrandize itself that within ten 
years it could bring all the nations one after another 
under the baneful spell of its dominance. We know 
„a great deal more about the causes and the funda- 
mental nature of this war now, as we see the third 
year of it ending, than we knew in the frst 
year. 


Will It Be °18 or ’19. 


‘In an article entitled “The War Waits 
on America’’ contributed to the American 
Review of Reviews for July, Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds writes :— 


The present month will see the end of the third 
year of the world war. As we approach the new 
milestone is there any promise of peace? Certainly 
not in the events of June, for that month has been 
marked by a pause, which can only suggest that the 
great offensive operations of the spring have failed 
to give any promise of a de@ision in 1917. 

Last mont there was plain evidence that the 
French offensive had failed to attain any but local 
results. The British operation about Arras conti- 
nued, but was no longer an immediate threat to 
German positions on the whole western front. Since 
that time the Italian offensive has followed the course 
of the French—it has passed its crest, has been beaten 
down by an Austrian counter offensive and come to 
a dead halt, 


He expresses the opinion : 


We may accept the statement of French and 
British military authorities that they have deprived 
the Germans of all chance of making a western 
offensive this year as probably correct, This is the 
real achievement of the British and French attacks. 
They have consumed German reserves in great 
quantities, perhaps in sufficieat numbers to keep the 
Germans on the defensive in the West. Not impro- 
bably the Italians have done the same in the case of 
Austria. 

Buton the other hand, we may accept the German 
assertion that their position in the West has, despite 
local fractures, endured the great storm of the Anglo- 
French attack. The preparations of more than six 
months have not sufficed to permit the Allies to get 
a decision in the West, for the very simple mason 
that German numbers 4nd munitions remain adequ- 
ate to hold the western front. 


As regards the probable duration of the 
war, Mr. Simonds thinks it may extend to 
and through the summer of 1919, 


e 
A year ago I told my readers that the best judg- 
ment in Europe regarded a four years’ war as certain. 
No one in Paris or London, or for that matter in 
Washington, now well informed, expects the war 
will be shorter than four years. 
t But 1919 is now becoming more and more a 
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possibility. The belief that American aid is indispen- 
sable to a real defeat of Germany goes hand in hand 
with the beliefthat America cannot be ready next 
year, that we shall take as long as the British to 
get large and well-equipped armies to France. The 
Battle of the Somme opened just twenty-three months 
after the outbreak of the world war. Twenty-three 
months from April of this year would mean March, 
1919. And it was only at the Somme that the 
“new” British armies began—it took another ys 
to learn the lesson which has made the victories o 
Arras and Third Ypres possible. 

At all events one can no longer say that an exten- 
sion of the war to and through the summer of 1919 
is impossible or highly improbable. And this is 
unmistakable proof of how far we have traveled 
since 1914. 


Miss Stead on Repression in India. 


Miss Stead raises her voic®,in the July 
issue of the Review of Reviews, against the 
arbitrary internment of Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Arundale, and Mr. Wadia. She writes—, 
and quite truly—that the ‘authorities i 
India possess such drastic powers of tria 
that it appears strange to us thatt 
should resort to an action that bears, on 
its face, the stamp of arbitrariness.’’ She 
does not like the orders restraining the 
movements of Mr. B. G. Tilak and Mr. 
B.C. Pal, nor the circulars issued by the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay for- 
bidding students to attend political meet- 
ings. 






“To supplement these executive actions, the Vice- 
roy and Governor-General has been telling Indians 
that ‘catastrophic changes’ go against the British 
grain—and the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
has taken up the refrain. Surely Lord Chelmsford 
does not have to be told that responsible Indian 
and their British sympathisers, Mrs. Besant included, 
are not agitating for an independent India. They 
surely wish us to state, wrthout any delay, that our 
a®uésto give India in the-mear future, autonomy 
within the Empire, and when the war is over, give 
Indians convincing proof of the sincerity of our 
intentions. Who is there to decry such a demand 
as involving a ‘catastrophic change,’ especially at 
atime when Parliament has voted seven to one in 
favour of the enfranchisement of British women, 
when amnesty has been granted to Irish men and 
women convicted of participation in the Easter 
revolt, and when the Irish Convention is On the eve 
of meeting to consider and to recommend a practical 
scheme of Home Rule ?” 4 


Full Competition in the Finance 
Department 


In ‘out July number (p. 99) we showed 
how the present methods of nominating 
favoured" candidates for the Imperial 
Finance examination are making it im- 
possible for this branch of the public service 
to get the best Indian talent available for 
the money, and we cited the example 
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of the best Bengal candidate. being kept 
out ofthe competition in 1916. Further in- 
quiries have shown ‘us that the case is much 
worse. In 1915 one of the tip-top Bengali 
graduates, Babu Govinda Chandra Das, 
applied for permission to sit at this exami- 
nation, but the Bengal Government refused 
to send his application to Simla. By some 
means, which we need not dwell upon, he 
secured a direct nomination and came out 
successfully at the competition. If he had 
been kept out somebody else lower in the 
list,—1.¢.,a man with lower intellectual 
qualifications, would have got in, and the 
Finance Minister would have got less 
value for hisemoney. 

The case of Babu Govinda Chandra Das 
is the best answer to our correspondent 
Mr. S. R. Krishna’s confident assertion 
(August number p. 164), “But I realy 
doubt whether the result would have been 

ifferent even if the Senior Economist (of 
"alcutta) had competed” in 1916, instead 
of being kept out by Government. 

It is not a question ‘‘of gross injustice 
to a particular’ ofhice-seeker, as Mr. S. R. 
Krishna is pleased to imagine. It is a part 
ofthe great problem, how to enlist the 
‘best possible Indian talent in the Finance 
Department antl keep this important 
branch of the public service at the highest 
Jevel of efficiency attainable here? Mr. 
Krishna writes, “The fact of the matter 
is that, generally, the best graduates of 
the year are nominated by the local ad- 
ministrations, and I cannot believe that 
year after year, by some unfair dealings, 
the best graduates of the other universities 
are deliberately kept out, in order to give 
[a] chance to the Madrassees,”’ es 

, Nobody who understands plain English 
will twist our words into the insinuation 
that the Madrasis are unduly favoured. 
We asserted, and the cases we have cited 
prove our assertion, that in some recent 
years duffers have been nominated from 
Bengal, whereas “the best graduates of 
the year” have been sent up from Madras 

nd probably some other provinces. The 
result,—for which we never suggested that 
any Madrasi was responsible,—is thet the 
Finance Examination has not been the 
fair and free all-India competitiqn that it 
might have been, and the taxpayer is not 
getting the best possible value for his 
money. In our opinion a better arrange. 
ment would be to leave the nomination for 
this examination in the hands of different 
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provincial universities, many of which are 
already invested with the power to nomi- 
nate Deputy Collectors. Why not for the 
superior Finance service, in which intellec- 
tual brilliancy is still more necessary than 
in the Executive service ? 


Humour in C. I. D. Reports. 


As fgr anonymous calumnies and C. I. 
D. reports against individual candidates 
for the Finance Examination, Sir Williag 
Meyer will find some very interesting 
reading if he calls for the police dossiers 
of some of the Bengalis whom the king has 
been pleased to honour-of late. The rail- 
leading to the monastic 
retreat of the gentlest of these gentle. 
knights was, until recently, the seat of a 
C. 1. D. sub-inspector who shadowed him 
and the pupils of his school! Another 
belted Bengali (of recent creation) was the 
subject of repeated police aspersions on the 
ground of his being too responsive to the 
Swadeshi stimulus instead of being a ‘“‘non- 
living” professor, and even his removal 
from the public servite was secretly pro- 
posed to the Government of Sitnla! Time 
has exposed, even to the satisfaction of the 
Government of India, the falsity of the 
C. IL. D. reports against these universally 
honoured Bengali knights. But the brilli- 
ant young candidates for the public service 
who are being secretly calumniated by 
jealous rivals or their elder brothers, have 
not the time nor are given the means of 
vindicating their character to Sir William 
Meyer and his colleagues in Council. 


Making Officers for the New 
American Army. 


The American Review of Reviews for 
July contains a very interesting and in- 
forming illustrated article describing how 
officers are being trained for the new 
American army. “There has never bee 
much question,” it is said, “about th 
ability of Uncle Sam to raise a million 
men for war purposés, either by the 
volunteer method or by conscription.” In 
fact ten million recruits were registered 
almost without effort. "The chief anxiety 
has been to secure officers to train the 
midlion after they had been raised.” With 
the declaration of war and the decision 
to conscript a large fighting force, the 
War Department immediately set about 
to secure the necessary officers. The plan 
adopted is a short period (extending only 
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to three months) of intensive military 


aoe for men physically and. mentally 
ce 


Accordingly sixteen officers’ training camps were 
projected. last April, and the lists thrown open for 
applications. In spite of rigid requirements as to 
heaith, mental equipment, and experience, more 
than the desired number of men were easily obtained. 

These camps were open to Reserve officers of the 
line and engineers, members of the Officers’. Reserve 
Corps Training Unit, duly authorized members of 
the National Guard, graduates of military schools, 
and civilians with or without military experience, 
provided they were college graduates or otherwise 
educated, and had clearly demonstrated their ability 
in business or other activities. Also they were re- 
quired to be men of good moral character and 
sound physical condition. 

The only obligations were that the candidates 
must enlist for a period of three months and agree 
to accept such appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army as the Secretary of 
War should tender to them at the close of the train- 
ing period. 

Colonel Repington has suggested in the 
columns of the London Times that in 
India commissions should be given by 
following “a careful system of nomination 
from members of ruling families”; but in 
democratic America they do not entertain 
any such superstitious belief in the quali- 
ties of “high” birth. They makeno mystery 


of the qualifications required. Yet we are. 


told, ‘‘over seventy-five per cent. of the 
officer material [numbering 40,000 men ] 


attending the camps is extremely good.. 


the ages of the men run from 21 years to 
45. College graduates, professional men 
and men of large business affairs predomi- 
nate.” ' 


Temperament, the ability to handle men, and 
the talent to impart instruction—prime requisites 
in a good officer~are not possessed by all. But every 
man is being given an absglutely fair show and 
equal treatment. Individual students have freely 
acknowledged that if they fail it will be due to their 
own fault. 

It is revolutionary, this method of selecting 
officers in time of war by the competitive process 

stead of by personaleor political influence, The 

smocracy of it is appropriate to the democratic 
character of our conscript army. 


And there is nothing very mysterious 
or esoteric about the training too. 


The course of training, while in a measure similar 
tathat of previous training camps, lasts three months 
instead of one, and includes more subjects than could 
be packed into a month’s course. Also the working 
hours are Icnger and the discipline more severe, ‘his 
was, of course, natural. The former camps were held 
while we were still at peace. They partook somewhat 
of the nature of propaganda, and no obligation went 
with attendance. The training was excellent and the 
experience valuable, but when the camp was over 
the men were through and went back to civil life. 
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Now we are at war, and these camps are for actual 
war purposes. The men attending them are on the 
first lap of the road to France. Officers are to be 
made under high pressure, to command men who will 
engage in actual fighting. When their too brief time 
of training is up, they will almost immediately take 
charge of the raw troops that will be ready for them 
by that time and will try to pass on to them a good 
part of the training they have received. 

It is by no means considered that the men will b 
finished officers when the camps close. But they wi 
have been given a good start. They can be expected 
to go ahead afterward by themselves. With their 
own previous equipment and this added three months’ 
intensive training, they willbe able to keep well in 
advance of the men they are to teach, learning and 
re-learning as they go along. 

The period of training in these camps began on 
May 15 and will end on August 11. Itis divided into 
two terms. During the first term of oft month all at- 
tendants were put through a uniform course of in- 
struction in infantry work and the duties common to 
officers of all arms. On the completion of this period, 
the men were separated according to the various 
branches they had chosen, and then began their _ 
special training for two months in those particular , 
branches. Infantrymen, who continued on in that, 
line of work, have remained generally at the original 
camps. But engineers, artillerymen and aviatio 
students have been detached and concentrated in other 
camps given over wholly to their particular branch. 

The camp day, lasting from reveille at 5:45 a. m. 
to taps at 9: 45 p. m., is based on a ten-hour schedule 
of actual work—five in the morning, three in the 
afternoon, and a two-hour study period at night. 
This night studying is not done individually, as the 
men may please, lying in bunks or any other conve- 
nient place and subject to all sorts of interruptions, 
They are marched off by companies to their class- 
rooms immediately after supper, and sit down in a 
body for a solid period of two hours in silent study. 
In addition to the field: work, there is a conference 
period of an hour and a half each morning and after- 
noon at which the candidates for commissions are 
quizzed by their instructors on the lessons studied the, 
evening before. While there are short rests during 
the day, the only free time of any length is Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, with the possibility of Satur- 
day afternoons being filled with “catching up’? work 
laterom 


Then follow more details. 


The courses are designed to develop the mcn as 
instructors, managers and leaders. They are sub- 
jected to the same drills and individual training 
that they will be called onto give as officers, and 
must submit to the same discipline and rigid at- 
tention to detail that they will have to exact in 
turn from those under them. They are living the 
same mode of life that their future subordinates 
will have to live, with added instruction in the 
proper method of supplying, messing, administer- 
ing, and disciplining organizations, and ‘caring for 
the welfare and comfort of their men. Leadership 
is being developed by giving every man by turns 
an opportuygity to command various company units 
in field work. 

The first month’s infantry course consisted of the 
usual drill in close and open order, manual of arms, 
musketry training, physical drill, semaphore and flag 
signalling; and bayonet and saber drill. In addition 
to the‘books covering these subjects, the men also 
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studied the “Manual of Court-Martial,’ “Small Prob- 
lems for Infantry,’ and “Manual of Interior Guard 
Duty.” The care of equipment, organization ofthe 
regiment, and other branches of the military art were 
taken up in the morning and evening conferences. In 
the second period of training, all the phases of actual 
warfare in Europe will be realistically taken up. Con- 
ditions of trench warfare will be accurately repro- 
duced, the men taking their turns in dugouts and on 
firing lines, and learning all about grenade and gas 
attacks, both offensive and defensive, barbed-wire 
fanglements, machine-gun ‘work, night attacks and 
trench raids, to the accompaniment of star shells, and 
all the other paraphernalia of modern warfare, with 
a three-day period of war maneuvers to finish up. 
Leadership may be developed in Indians 
too, in the same way after they have been 


trained according to similar methods. 


A Chinese “Tripitaka”. 


An interesting gift, writes Indiaman, 
has been made to Calcutta University by 
the University of Tokyo, in the shape ofa 
Shinese version of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 

thirty volumes. 

Iit would be a valuable acquisition if 

fcutta University could get copies of 
the ancient Sanskrit manuscripts preserv- 
ed in Japan which have been edited and 
published by Prof. Takakusu of the 
Imperial University at Tokyo. 


Some Successful Indian Students in 
England. 


The following awards have been made 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge :—A 
studentship of £100 to Mr. B. Sahini, for- 
merly Lahore Government College, for 
agesearch in botany, and a special grant 

œ £100 to Mr. G. Matthei, formerly 
Madras University, for research in zoology. 

The degree of D. Lit. has heen con- 
ferred at London University on Mr. Beni- 
madhab Baruya, an internal student, œf 
University College. Among the grants 
made from the Dixon Fund at London 
University for the year 1917-18 aré the 
following :—£100 to Mr. Birbal Sahni to 
enable him tocarry out botanical inves- 
tigations at Cambridge and £25 to Mr. 
)Nilratan Dhar for research in temperature 
co-efficients of chemical reaction. 

r. Nilratan Dhar, M. Sc. (Caleutta) 
as obtained the D. Sc. degree of London 
University in Chemistry. The grant made 
to him by London University for research 

as been supplemented by the Royal 
Society of London with an additional sum 
f£15. His thesis for the D, Sc. degree 
as of such high quality that he was ex- 
‘mpted from the usual oral examination. 


44—16 
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In Caleutta he was one of the most 
brilliant pupils of Dr. P. C. Ray. 


Behar Provincial Conference, 


In the Presidential address delivered | 
at the ninth session of the Bebar Provin- 
cial Conference Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan did not follow the beaten 
track and his speech, therefore, possesses 
considerable freshness. He observed that 
the Behar Provincial Conference represent- 
ed the unanimous and united feelings of 
the educated and thoughtful sections of 
both the two great communities—the 
Hindu and the Musalman, to a greater 
extent than any other similar institution 
in this country. 

I have followed with advantage the excellent 
precedent of my predecessors in seeking the co-opera- 
tion of men of light and leading in the province by 
requesting them to favour me with their views and 
sentiments, and Iam extremely grateful to such of 
my friends as have thus assisted me with useful 
suggestions. I shall utilize them as well as I can 
and—without the least desire to minimise my own 
responsibility—I feel all the better fortified that I am 
supported by the views of united Behar in what I am 
going to say on some of the current questious agitat- 
ing the public mind in the province. Š 

This lends additional importance to his 
views. His comments on provincial affairs 
were outspoken to a degree. We shall 
make a few extracts from his speech which 
directly concern the whole of India. 


Why the I. D. F. Has Failed. 


The Khan Bahadur expressed the view 
that the refusal to confer the King’s 
commissions iu the Indian army on Indians 
wasthe main reason which, along with 
other obvious drawbacks, stood in the 
way of the success of the voluntary Indian 
force to be raised under the Indian Defence 
Force Act. 

“Itis a grievance of a very long standing—this of 
the practical emasculation of the higher classes of our 
people, It is morally indefensible, politically inexpedi- 
ent and is at tke root of much legitimate discontent 
which a wise Government would do well to remove.” 

This as said in July. A “Gazette of 
India Extraordinary” publtshed in Simla 
on August 20, contained the following 
annotincement -— 

The Secretary of State for India has announced in 
the House of Commons the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government to remove the bar which has hitherto 
precifded the admission of Indians to the commis- 
sioned rank in His Majesty's Army and steps are 
accordingly being taken respecting the grant of 
commissions to nine Indian Officers belonging to 
native Indian land forces who have served in the 
field in the present war and whom the Government 
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of India recommended for this houour in recognition 
of their services. Their name will be notified in the 
London Gazette and in the same Gazette they will be 
posted to the Indian army. The Secretary of State 
and the Government of India are discussing the 
general conditions under which Indians should in 
future be eligible for commissions. .[n due course the 
Army Council will be consulted with a view to the 
introduction of a carefully considered scheme to 
provide for the selection ot candidates and tor train- 
ing them in important’ duties which will devolve 
upon them. 

The “carefully considered scheme” will 
. have to be considered very carefully before 
any opinion is expressed thereupon. The 
selection mainly or exclusively of members 
of ruling families or other so-called aris- 
tocrats willnot remove the brand of the 
helot fromthe brows of Indians. 

Meanwhile we note that the following 
Indian gentlemen in recognition of their 
services in the war have heen granted 
Commissionsin His Majesty’s Army and 
have been gazetted to the India Army with 
effect from 25th August 1917, 

These gentlemen have been posted to 
the following units of the India Army : 

Captain Zorawar Singh, M. C., A. D.C., 
ist Duke of Yorks Own Lancers. 

Captaii Kanwar Amar Singh, 2nd 
Lancers ( Garner’s Horse ). 

Captain Aga Cassim Saha, 3rd Skinner’s 
Horse. >° 

Captain Khan Muhammed Akbar Khan, 
ist Brahmans. 

Captain Malik Mumtaz Muhammed 
Khan, 4th Cavalry. 

Captain Kanwar 
Cavalry.. 


Pirthi Singh, 5th 

Captain Bala Sahib Daphle, 2nd Queen 
Victoria’s Own Rajput Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant Rana Jodha Jang Bahadur, 
M. C. A., D.-C., 8rd Brahmans. 

Lieutenant Kunwar °Savai Singhji, 4th 
Prince Albert Victor’s Rajputs. 

It appears from their names that more 
than half of them belong to “ruling families” 
or the aristocracy. e 


A Convinced Home Ruler. , 


The Khan Bahadur declared himself a 
convinced Home Ruler in a passage whicb, 
_ though worded in a very conciliatory 
inanner, has the ring of genuine convic- 
tion. It runs as follows :— 


For years I gave the best of what God has given 
me to loyal co-operation with those in whose hands 
Providence has placed our destinies, but I feel bound 
to confess that of late the conviction has been grow- 
ing upon me more and more that while jco-operation 


holding it, I would nevertheless have felt boufid 
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with the ‘officials is good, selfdependence and self- 
reliance are even better and that while good Govern- 
ment, such as has been established un this country 
by our British fellow-subjects, is to be appreciated 
and supported, yet Self-Government for India within 
the Empire would be even immeasurably better and 
should, therefore, be sought after by every constitu- 
tional means at our disposal. Itis in the fulness of 
this conviction that I stand before you to-day as an 


‘avowed Home Ruler so that the few years thet may 


yet be vouchsafed to me by Providence may be dev® 
ed to the service of my Motherland. I fear I may 
shock the delicate sensibilities of a few friends,—for 
whose views [ have gret respect —by declaring my»elf 
at the very outset as a Home Ruler who believes that 
India is even to-day quite fit for enjoying a fair 
measure of Self-Government~—popular control over 
her administrative and legislative machinery. But I 
cannot help it. Apart from the factythat the convic- 
tion I have come to entertain is now shared by the 
vast bulk of educated Indians throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, there is the additional 
and even more important reason for my putting it in 
the forefront of my address, namely, that it is the re- 
sult of my hfe-long experience of public affairs, Eve 
ifmy views on this most momentous question we 
not shared by my countrymen but, I stood alon 









press it on you, for as William Morris happily puts 
it i— 

Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

Tne truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, declare it everywhere, 

They only live who dare. 

But when I find thatthe demand for Self-Govern- 
ment is echoed from end to end in this country, and 
that all classes and communities are united in its in- 
sistence as the first plank in Indian progress, I feel 
doubly strengthened tn asking you to press it, with 
all the earnestness and enthusiasm you may command, 
on the attention of His Majesty’s} Government, and 
to strain every nerve in securing it by constitutional 
methods, buoyed up with the conviction that zog 
government can never be a proper substitute for Self- 
Government, . 


Against Bureaucracy, Indian or Alien. 


“The Khan Bahadur rightly declared 
himself against bureaucratic rule, whether 
the bureaucracy be alien or Indian. He 
quoted the following remark of George 
Bernard Shaw on toreign bureaucracies : 


“All demonstrations of the virtues of a foreign 
bureaucracy, though often conclusive, are as useless 
as demonstrations of the superiority of artificial teeth, 
glass eyes, silver wind-pipes and patent wooden iy 


to the natural products.” 
and observed : 

_ And here I would like to explain that our fight is 
with the system and not with the holders of the office. 
It is a mere Accident at present that by far much the 
larger number of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service are British and Irish. Yet, if the whole of 
the Indian Civil Service consisted of Indians and 
Indians alone, our demand for Self-government would 
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this Republic will be a laughing stock to its 
enemies 


The people and government of the 
United States should actively advocate 
the cause of democracy all over the world. 


What General Smuts Means by Freedom 
and Democracy. 


Like many other statesmen of the 
British Empire General Smuts has been 
declaring that the present war is a fight 
for freedom and democracy. We do not 
know with what mental reservation, if 
any, the other politicians may have 
spoken, but an idea of the reservation of 
General Smuts can be formed from what 
the New York Erening Post says. 


General Smuts, his eyes opened in,the East Aftican 
campaign to thé passibilities in the huge native 
population “tor the creation of the most powerful army 
the world has ever seen,” calls for a clause in the 
treaty of peace forbidding the future military training 
of African natives. There speaks South African 
sensitiveuess over the racial question, with knowledge 
of the prowess of natives in arms under European 
officers since 1914. At the beginning of 1915, German 
black troops forced the surrender of British infantry 
at Jasin in Ggrman East Africa, and in Kamerun 3,000 
black soldiers fought for a year against more than 
double their number of Belgian, British, and French 
troops, and escaped into Spanish territory when their 
ammunition was gone. All the European nations have 
native soldiers in Africa, holding them primarily to 
suppress rebellions, but secondarily as defensive 
or offensive forces against the colonies of other 
as ; Belgium alone is said to have trained 30,000 

lacks, . gna 


Race-Riots in America. 

_ In British India there are some Bakr-id 
riots every year, and occasionally caste 
riots in the southern presidency. These 
are alleged to constitute one of our dis- 
qualifications for self-rale. We have met 
this objection in our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule.” To the examples quoted 
therein of such riots in the West, we add 
tne following account of the East St. 
Louis Race-Riots in America from the 

Literary Digest of July 14,1917: e 
On the anniversary of the signature of a famous 
document asserting the rights of life, liberty, and the 
-pursuit of happiness, thousands of American negroes 
= were fleeing for safety from the State of Abraham 
Lincoln into Missouri. They left behind them nearly 
two score of their own race dead, nearly a hundred 
in hospitals, and the blackened ruins ot more than 
three hundred of the homes of their people. East St. 
Louis, guarded by two thousand militiamen, was 
recovering from the effects of one of the worst race- 
riots in American history while investigations by 
Federal, State and municip al authorities were on 
foot. Altho the blame, for the loss of life and property 
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1917 i 
is laid by many observers at ihe door of local and 
State officials, the underlying cause of the riot, the 
press generally agree, was the influx of negro labor 
into East St. Louis from the South. 

This migration, as our readers are aware, 18 nO 
more liked at the South than at the North. Indeed, 
as the New York Evening Sun remarks, the South 
has tried every expedient to check it, so that “as 
Northern communities mob the negroes for coming 
in, so Southern communities mob the employment- 
agents for inducing them to go out.’ Other papas 
observe that while the rioting at its beginning wás 
due to economic causes, it developed racial jealousy 
which led to wholesale and indiscriminate attacks on 
negro men, women, and children. 

While the press of the country more or less calmly 
consider the underlying causes of the East St. Louis 
riots, and discuss the economic effects of the war, aud 
the development of race hatred in the United States, 
papers near at hand are imprest wit the collapse of 
government in the Illinois city. Across the Mississippi 
River in St. Louis, The Globe-Democrat denounces 
the failure to “impress the lawless aud irresponsible 
participants in the mob” that “attacks on property 
and persons would be dangerous to themselves.” 
This paper believes that firmness early in the after, 
noon of the first day’s rioting “would have say 
East St. Louis, the State of Ilinois, and Americz 
civilization itself, a record of indelible shame.” 
it continues, after the coming of darkness to the did 
of the mob, slaughter and_ burning raged unchecked. 
“The unleashed passion§ of the mob ignored ques- 
tions of guilt and-ffinocence and of age and sex. They 
disregarded the safety of bystanders, and cared not 
what ruin the incendiary fires might bring. The 
lust of murder turned the mob into savages.” 


Such occurrences are most shameful and 
deplorable. Nevertheless the independent 
countries where they happen are not de- 
prived of the natural human right of self- 
rule. Nor do the oppressed dark people 
in America say that they would prefer 
Japanese rule to the Government of thei 
white fellow countrymen. ‘‘Non-Braa 
mana” opponents of self-government in 
the Madras Presidency should take note 
ofthis fact. 


Are the “Non-Brahmanas”’ entirely 
opposed to Self-rule ? 


We do not, of course, mean to say that 
‘‘Non-Brahmanas” all over India are 
opposed to self-rule; for that is not a 
fact. Norisit true that the ‘‘Non-Brah- 
manas” of the Madras Presidency, where 
the expression and the movement ore 
nated, are in general opposed to self-ru 
There are a good many who have not 
joined this movement. And among the 
adherents of the movement themselves 
there are‘many who advocate a measure 
of self-rule which. the great bulk of the 
Moderates would, a few years ago, have 
considered not uusatisfactory. Three reso- 
lutions passed at the recent ‘‘Non-Brah/ 


| 
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mana” conference at Coimbatore will 
illustrate our remark. They ran as, 
follows :-— 


While this Conference is convinced that the country 
is not at present ripe for complete Home Rule, it is 
of opinion that a liberal instalinent of political reforms 
in all stages of Government is necessary so as to make 
the Government more responsible to the people of 
India, than at present, and to enable the people to 
win experience in the methods of Self-Government 
and would suggest the following as a safe minimum 
for granting as soon as the war is over :—*The legis- 
lative councils, both imperial and provincial, should 
be enlarged so as to contain a substantial majority 
of elected members, provision being made for the due 
representation of all communities and interests in the 
constitution of electoral areas. Provision should be 
made for the representation of each district by at least 
one number. Inthe imperial and provincial govern- 
ments the departments of local self-government, edu- 
cation, sanitation, agriculture, co-operation and re- 
gistration should be placed entirely under the control 
of non-official members of the legislative councils, the 
administrative control of these departments being 

laced in Indian hands witha view to place these 
epartments under the executive control of non-official 
mbers in the near future.” ` 

This Conference is of opinion that Government 
should, before passing fiual orders on the reforms to 
be introduced after the war, give an opportunity to the 
people to express their views by publishing their pro- 
pcsals. : 

This Conference is of opinion that in ahy scheme 
of imperial reconstruction after the war, India shall 
be accepted as an equal partner with the self-govern- 
ing colonies. 


The Term “Non-Brahmana”’. 


The term: ‘Non-Brahmana” has not 
been happily chosen. Itis too wide. It 
may mean a Musalman, a Christian, a 
Parsi, a European, an American, a Negro, 
etc. ; for none of them are Brahmins. Nay, 
it may mean a lion, an elephant, a horse, 
a dove,a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, a 
flamingo, a crocodile, &c.; for norie°of 
these creatures are Brahmins. One 
may evengo so far as to speak ofa 
mango tree or a piece of stone as a 
“‘Non-Brahmana” ; for certainly they are 
not Brahmins. Of course, by ‘‘Non-Brah- 
mana” is meant a Non-Brahmin Hindu, 
but standing alone it does not necessarily 
convey that meaning. Hven if it did, its 

would be objectionable. For it sug- 
gests that there is an innate and inherent 
difference between the natures, and oppost- 
tion between theinterests, of Brahmins and 
men of other Hindu castes. That is not 
true. Norisit true, except in the Madras 
Presidency, that the Brahmins are the 
most advanced community among Hindus. 
For, in literacy, material prosperity and 
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social influence the Kayasthas all over 
northern India are not inferior to the 
Brahmins ; nor are the Baidyas in Bengal 
inferior. 

A negative description is in itself ob- 
jectionable. Among Hindus various castes 
are noted for their achievements, intellec- 
tual and moral standing and skill in 
various arts. A Kshatriya can rightly 
associate with his caste name God-vision,* 
valour in war, statecraft, &c, Why should 
he describe himseif as being not a Brah- 
min? What glory is there in that des- 
cription? And what good purpose is 
served thereby? Similarly the other castes 
have some just cause of pride or other. 
Even those castes which occupy the lowest 
place in the Hindu social scale, have been 
indispensably necessary for the existence 
of society. And the fact that they have 
survived and multiplied inspite of in- 
human social tyranny is itself a proof of 
their vitality and stamina, 

Lastly the term is objectionable in that 
itinsinuates that Brahmins alone are 
caste-ridden and exclusive and that they 
alone are social tyrants. Whereas the fact 
is that all Hindu castes are caste-ridden 
and all domineer over the castes which 
are wrongly considered untouchable. We 
do not mean to say that every high caste 
Hindu isa social tyrant. What we mean 
is that the system tends such tyranny, and 
many actually are tyrants, and large num- 
bers of the ‘‘Non-Brahmanas”’ are included 
among them. 

It is curious that the promoters of the 
“Non-Brahmana’’ movement of Madras 
do not strongly denounce and try to put 
anend to the exclusiveness, touch-me-not- 
ism, monopolism and arrogance of the 
‘“‘governing caste” in India and their pro- 
teges the Eurasians. 


We are for Freedom and Progress All 
Round. 


We have repeatedly tried to show that 
India ought to have self-rule in spite of 
her many injurious social Customs, super- 
stitions, racial divisions, backwardness 
in education andindustries, &c. It must not 
be supposed on that account that we are” 
apologists of any kind of social tyranny, 
&t. Ofcourse, no regular reader of this 
Review is likely to make such a mistake. 
But still there is no harm in being explicit. 


* For the principal Upanishads were of Kshatriya 
authorship. ’ 
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We want freedom and progress in all direc- 


tions, religious, social, political, education- | 


We want freedom and 
autonomy for the human soul in all 
spheres of human thought and activity. 
Those who would defer our attainment 
of political freedom till we have- achieved 
social, economic or any other kind of free- 
dom, have to show, frst, how political 
dependence can create a more favourable 
environment for social or other kind of 
freedom than political self-rule, secondly, 
how political self-rule would be more detri- 
mental to the cause of social or other kind 
of freedom than political tutelage, and 
thirdly, how without political power it 
would be easy to make educational, social, 
economic, or any other kind of progress. 
This our opponents have not done, and, 
we think, cannot do. Any kind of freedom 
or progress makes for every other kind of 
progress or freedom. 


al, industrial, &c. 


Would Home Rule increase Social 
Tyranny? 


Some persons argue that Home Rule 
would ` intrease social tyranny over the 
“depressed”? castes. We do not think it 
would. Whatever it may thean in some 
particular areas, taking India asa whole, 
Home Rule would not mean the rule of any 
particular tyrannical caste, but of the elect 
of the Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Parsis, Jainas, &c., and 
a majority of such men, many of them 
belonging to sects favouring social demo- 
cracy, would not be likely to favour or 
connive at any kind of tyranny, social or 
of any other description. Those who pro- 
fess to admire Anglo-Indian dominance 
cannot deny that vartous kinds of social 
tyranny exist inspite of this domi- 
nance, because it is beyond its power to 
check, and that there are many kinds of 
suppression and jighhandedness which 
are directly or indirectly due to this 
dominance. Moreover, as Home Rule 
does not mean independence, it would not 
mean the disappearance of the influenee 
of British rule, British traditions, and 
. British literature in so far as they tend to 
curb and destroy social tyranny. 


Example of Indian States. o 


There is a passage in Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao’s presidential address at the 
Madras Provincial Conference, 1917, 
which has its lesson for those who say 
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that in India under Home Rule political 
power and office would bea monopoly of 
the Brahmins.or any other section of the 
Indian community. This passage isto be 
found among our “Notes?” in the last 
June number. It shows thatin Travancore, 
the most caste-ridden State in India, an 
appreciable number of “untouchable” 
men has been elected members of t 
Popular Assembly. There is no reason to 
suppose that British India under Home 
Rule would be under worse social condi- 
tions than any Indian State. 

In British India nothing remarkable 
has been done specially for the benefit of 
the depressed or untouchable classes. 
But in some Indian States, Baroda, for 
example, special attention has been paid 
to their needs. In that State the Antyaja 
or depressed classes number 1,74,289. 
In 1915-16 there were 2£2 separate schools, 
for Antyaja children. Of these 247 wer 
for boys and 5 for girls. The total numbed 
of children attending these schools w 
11,224 (10,872 boys and 352 girls). 
Besides these, 7,131 children of the 
Antyaja classes were receiving their 
education in other primary schools. Thus 
the total number of Autyaja children in 
schools is 18,335, or more than 10; per 
cent. of their population. Can British 
India show anything like this ? School 
requisites and books are given free by the 
Baroda Government to these children 
(and, of course, they do not have to pay 
any tuition fee), and scholarships of an 
aggregate amount of Rs. 122 p.m. were 
awarded in the principal Antyaja schools 
to students in higher standards. Eight 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each are given to 
stúdents studying in 4th, Sth and 6th 
Standard classes of the Baroda High 
School. In the Training College, along 
with high class Hindus, 15 Antyaya 
scholars received training as a prepara- 
tion for teachership in Antyajza schools. 
The Antvaja Hostel at Baroda accom- 
modated 4.2 children (34 boys ahd 8 girls), 
while the one at Pattan had 27. There 
are, besides, special boarding schoe% 
for fgrest tribes. The Garoda School is 
a unique institution, founded with a 
view to teaching Sanskrit to the sons of 
the Gardda or priestly class of the 
Antyajas and initiate them into the 
proper performance of religious rites and 
ceremonies. 

Some men who are or profess to be 
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social reformers are opposed to the Home 
Rule or self-rule movement. They have 
no doubt noted that Indore has a Civil 
Marriage Act which iSi some respects 
superior to Act III of 1872 of British 
India: also that the Baroda Caste Usages 
Bill, directed against social tyranny, can- 
not be matched in British India. Ortho- 
pax Llindus do not like such social legisla- 
tion; but those of them who oppose Home 
Rule do not do so on the alleged ground 
thatit would favour sccial tyranny. Of 
course, all Indian States are not like 
Baroda or Indore; but our illustrations 
are meant only to show that British 
India under Home Rule may be like some 
advanced Indian States and, therefore, 
it need not necessarily be a social hell for 
the backward classes. 
Facts in support of our position may 
e cited even from some States which are 
alland not much known. For instance, 
e junior Dewas State in Central India 
has a population of only 63,015. Inthe 
Report of the working of the Panchayats 
in this state for the year 1914-15 we find 
it stated that the total number of village 
panchayats was 73 and that of the 
Panchas or village elders, 531. Of these 
men 186 were Rajputs, 45 Mahajans, 19 
Jats, 7, Kumawats, 3 Kalals, 1 Black- 
smith, 8 Sonars, 1 Teli, 42 Kulmis, 8 
Nandwanas, 4 Malis, 1 Dhobi, 3 Gowlis, 
24 Musalmans, 32 Khatis, 12 Rawats, 
4 Boboras, 8 Anjanas, 3 Purbhias, 2 Bhats, 
_Kumar,1Kosta,48 Brahmins, 44Gujars, 
* Kir, 4 Minas, 3 Naiks, 1 Pinjara, 7 
Gadris, 3 Sutars, 3 Kaseras and 2 Balais. 
“It will thus be apparent that men from 
all castes [ including “untouchables” $ and 
classes have secured a place on the 
Panchayat Board.” 


Lord Islington Speaking to Students. 


After the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu, the new Indian Secretary of 
State, itis not necessary to comment on 
Lord Islington’s pronouncement on the 
subject of Indian political reforms. But it 

ight to be noted that what he said was 
addressed to the students at the Oxford 
summer meeting. All over India bdreau- 
crats are against students (even college 
students and post-graduate students) 
listening to political speeches. In some 
provinces there are circulars actually pro- 
hibiting students from attending political 
meetings. As it was a summer meeting 
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which Lord Islington addressed, the 
audience may have consisted only of post- 
graduate students, or there may have been 
also some tunder-graduates who stayed on 
during the vacation in order to beable to 
pursue some favorite or necessary study. 
Supposing that the students addressed 
were allgraduates, we may demand that all 
our university law students, M.A. and M.Sc. 
and more advanced students, and medical 
and engineering students who are gradu- 
ates should not be required to shun poli- 
tical meetings. In tact, some 500 law 
students of Bombay have memorialised 
the Governor that, as they have the right 
to vote for the election of municipal coun- 
cillors and Fellows of the University and 
are therefore considered responsible citizens 
able to judge fur themselves, they should 
not be required to obey the circular which 
tells students not to attend political meet- 
ings. 


Students and Politics. 


Our position is this. Even if British 
students were precluded from attending 
political meetings and having amything to 
do with politics, our students ought to 
have opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of contemporary politics. Those who have 
to win civic rights ought certainly to 
know as much of politics and have as 
much political ardour asthose who already 
possess civic rights. Perhaps this is an 
understatement. We ought rather to say 
that, as the winning and preserving of 
civic rights require greater political know- 
ledge and enthusiasm than what are 
needed for merely preserving the civic 
freedom won long ago, our youngmen 
ought to be plaeed in circumstances 
favorabie to the acquisition of such know- 
ledge and the development of such enthu- 
siasm. Ifthe reading of prescribed text- 
books ought not to be so absorbing a task 
as to prevent students*from taking part 
in manly games and other forms of phy- 
sical exercise, they should, certainly also 
be able to spare time for listening to such 
speeches as may help in making them good 
citizens. Youthis the time for the growth 
of enthusiasm for anything. a 


e Lord Sydenham on Lord Islington’s 
Speech. 
We cannot but laugh at the grave and 
gloomy looks with which Lord Sydenham 
professes to regard, much of Lord 
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Islington’s address “with grave misgiving.” 
One lord makes a pronouncement which is 
almost valueless from our point of view. 
But up starts another lord and says, “My 
dear brother, don’t you propose such 
catastrophic changes, such revolutionary 
reforms, which forebode nothing but 
anarchy.” This may be meant to enhance 
the value of the first lord’s proposals, but 
we are not deceived ; we know the signifi- 
cance of such stage management. In the 
street auctions in our cities the auctioneers 
have their associates who make high bids 
in order toinduce the unwary passers-by 
to bid higher. In the well-known bangle 
trick, one man pretends to have picked 
up a genuine gold bangle, though it is a 
gilt trinket. Immediately an accomplice 
turns up, pretending to be a stranger, 
and asks that the ornament may be made 
. over to him for a fair price. A guileless 
wayfarer may be taken in by the trick and 
may buy a worthless brass trinket at 
the price of gold. Of course, the noble 
lords are not sharpers like the men in the 
illustrations given above. But neither 
are we sugh simpletons as to be deceived 
by the theatrical attitudinizing and posing 
of politicians. 

Lord Sydenham says, widespread alarm has been 
caused among thoughtful Indians by demands of 
Indian Maximalists involving assumption of all 
political power by a little oligarchy. The problem 
for us is firstly to break up the most highly centralis- 
ed system of Government that ever existed. Secondly, 
to ensure that the real not sectional opinion shall 
have full expression and that we shall not be deprived 
of the counsels of Indians who are working to build 
up the country and promote social changes which 
alone can make nationhood possible. The weakening 
of the British in India would lead to most disastrous 
anarchy. Wecannot divest ourselves of our duty or 
responsibility towards the vast masses of India whose 


welfare must be our only objegt. Ifthe realities of the 
situation are ignored or misunderstood dangers are 


certain. 

Who are these ‘thoughtful Indians” of 
Lord Sydenham ? Does this old fogey mean 
to say that Dađabhai Naoroji, who 
originated the idea of Home Rule and was 
a staunch Home Ruler to his dyigg dav, 
was not a théughtful Indian ? It would 
be sheer impudence even to suggest this. 
Let Lord Sydenham name his ‘‘thought- 
fu] Indians’, and we undertake to name 
a far larger number of far more thoughful 
Indians who are in favour of Indian sef- 
rule, including some men who are known 
and respected throughout the civilised 
world for their worth and work. We do 
not say ,that those Indians who are not 
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in favour of self-rule are not thoughtful. 
They may be, and many of them are. 
What we contend is that they are not the 
only thoughtful men in tbe ‘country ; 
nor are they most thoughtful, or the 
majority of thoughtful Indians. The lord 
calls us Maximalists! As if abuse were 
any argument. He speaks of the 
assumption of all political power 
a little oligarchy. It is not true tha 
Home Rule would mean the monopo- 
ly of power by a small exclusive 
group of men; it would mean the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country by 
capable men drawn from the different 
races, sects and castes inhabiting India. 
And withthe progress of education (which 
Home Rule will accelerate and ensure) 
even the most backward communities will 
come to participate in the control of 
affairs. This gradual equalising of the 
distribution of power is still in progres 
even in England. But supposing wha 
the lord says is a true prophecy, let- 
examine the present state of things and 
compare it with lord Sydenham’s 
forecast. At present the Anglo-Indian (old 
style) bureaucracy are a real, close and 
exclusive oligarchy. Entrance into this 
charmed circle does not depend on charac- 
ter and capacity, but on race and .complex- 
ion. And this oligarchy consists of 
foreign birds of passage whose main 
interest in life lies in a distant country, to 
which they retire with their hoards and 
their experience. If this oligarchy were 
replaced by an Indian oligarchy, the lattey 
would not be a close preserve for any 


particular race, sect or caste. Men 
belonging to any Indian community 
woul be able to become members 


of this oligarchy by their capacity, 
character and public spirit. And the 
economic and moral gain would be im- 
mense. Salaries and pensions would for 
the most part remain and fructify in, the 
country ; and the knowledge of affairs, 
mature judgment and experience of our 
public servants would still be of use to us 
after their retirement from public serviesg 
All this gain would accrue even on the sup- 
positien that Indian Home Rule would 
mean an Indian oligarchy. But, as we 
have said and shown above, it would not 
mean an oligarchy. The Indian oligarchy 
may possibly bungle ; but their bungling 
would not create a worse hell than that 
produced in Mesopotamia by the foreign 
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officials. Lord Sydenham tries to frighten 
his countrymen and possibly gullible 
Indians also with the prospect of an 
Indian oligarchy ; but it does not frighten 
us. Does he not know that sagacious 
patriots in all countries, if offered a choice 
between a foreign and an indigenous 
oligarchy, would at once choose the latter? 
eWhy, if they were told to choose even 
between foreign despotism and indigenous 
despotism, they would vote for the 
latter. Lord Sydenham perhaps knows 
the poem in which the feelings of the 
writer find expression in some such words 
as “our tyrants .then were our own 
countrymen.” The reason for-this pre- 
ference doe not lie in the greater sweet- 
ness or bearability of native despotism. 
It lies in the fact that indigenous despot- 
ism isan obstacle to progress easier to 
“negotiate” than foreign despotism. Look 
at the history of Japan, China and Russia 
fpr proof. It is certain that if Japan, 
China or Russia were under a foreiga 
Western despotism, they would not have 
had constitutional government as early as 
they have. 

What is the “real” opinion as opposed 
to the “sectional’’, and how does Lord 
Sydenham propose to get it? In a pre- 
ponderatingly illiterate country without 
the franchise the opinion of the majority 
of educated men must be considered the 
real opinion ; and even in countries which 
are almost universally literate and enjoy 
the franchise, the opinion of the party in 
bower is at best a sectional opinion. Some- 
thing like the real opinion might be 
attempted to be obtained if there were 
universal suffrage. Let Lord Sydenham 
work for universal suffrage in India And 
then talk of real opinion. Under present 
circumstances to try to disparage the 
opinion of the majority of articulate edu- 
cated men as being sectional and not 
realis merely to play with words. It is 
Soups and quackery, not statesman- 
ship. 

Lord Sydenham insinuates that al 
me most advocates of “social changes 
which alonecan make nationhood possible” 
or, in other words, social reformer’, are 
not in favour of the measure of reform 
demanded in the joint note prepared by 
the Congress and the Moslem League. 
That is not so. Among the adherents 
and workers of the Congress and the Mos- 
em League there is a considerable number 
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of earnest social reformers. There is no 
opposition or incompatibility between 
political and social freedom and progress, 
rather the two are interdependent. If any 
social reformer thinks there is such opposi- 
tion, his intelligence and knowledge of 
social dynamics and development cannot! 
be praised. 

“The weakening of the British in India 
would lead to most disastrous anarchy.” 
Is there disastrous anarchy in the Indiani 
States? A self-ruling India within the 
British Empire cannot be in a worse 
condition than these States. And should 
there be such disastrous anarchy, Britishers 
need not pity us; we must be pre- 
pared to take the risk. No ‘earthly 
providence’ can or ought to ward 
off disaster from the heads of the 
incapable. They ought to be prepared to 
be wiped off the face of the earth. In 
reality it is not pity for us which keeps the 
British autocrats and exploiters here, but 
self-interest. 

British bureaucrats always talk as if 
they alone were responsible for the welfare 
ofthe masses. The real fact #s, it is the 
people of India who are responsible for 
theirown welfare. True, the educated 
classes are not the whole of the people, but 
they area part of the people. They have, 
therefore, no right to prevent evena part 
of the people from assuming responsibility 
for the welfare of the entire mass of the 
population of India; rather is it the duty 
of England to bring home to us this respon- 
sibility and call upon us to shoulder it. 
This talk of responsibility on the part 
of the bureaucrats is only a mark for keep- 
ing intact the monopoly of power and pelf. 
The weltare ofthe masses of India has never 
been the only or even the main object of 
the officials. If it were, there would not 
have been the appalling mass of ignorance, 
disease and starvation or semi-starvation 
that there is in India. *As Lord Sydenham 
says that it “must be our only object” 
may we expect his official countrymen 
here to take the hint. 


A Suicidal Suggestion. 

At one of the sittings of the recent edu-™ 
cational conference held at Simla to discuss 
thè questions of the medium of instruction, 
the age and stage when students ought to 
begin to learn English, .the method of 
teaching English in secondary schools, ete., 
Rai Bahadur Purnananda Chatterji, a 
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Bengali inspector of schools, is reported to 
have said that English “should be taught 
well and for this there should be a 
European headmaster in each high school 
and European lady teachers for the top 
classes. To meet the increased financial 
demands he proposed increasing the fee 
rates, a step which would not be difficult 
to take.” Let us first consider the practi- 
cality and financial aspect of the sugges- 
: tion. : 

When the Rai Bahadur speaks of “each 
high school,” we presume he means each 
Government high school; for it is utterly 
impossible for aided or unaided high 
schools to entertain the services of English 
headmasters or English lady teachers. 
We also presume that he uses the word 
“European” not in the railway sense of 
a pantalooned and hatted person, but 
in the sense of pure British or English. 
What class of men does he propose to get 
out for headmastership? Not a worse 
class, we hope, than the majority of 
those who have in recent years been re- 
cruited for the Insperial Educational 
Service; fow a worse class will not do. 
Now, what sort of men have been recently 
obtained for the I. E. S.? The Education 
Member of the Government of India placed 
before the Iraperial Legislative Council 
(8th September 1914) a return showing 
that in the two years ending with that 
date 46 members had been added to the 
I. E. S., out of whom only 31 were Oxford 
or Cambridge graduates, and that out of 
these 31, only 


8 were First Class Honours men 


12 » Second ,, a 
6 ,, Third ,, o” 
1 was a Fourth ,, » man 


and 4 were ordinary “Poll” B. A. ’S,— 
while the other 15 recruits were mostly 
graduates of the Irish, Welsh or provincial 
universities. We afe sure many, though 
not all, of these men speak the English 
language with the accent and tone of 
cultured Englishmen; it would be an 
advantage to learn to pronounce and 
spedk English under their guidance and 
ey imitating them. Itis only in English 
pronunciation and conversation that 
Englishmen can be expected naturally to 
be superior to Indians. In every ‘other 
respect Indian teachers may be equal or 
superior to English teachers. We doubt 
if even all first class Oxford and Cambridge 
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honours men know more of English litera- 
ture and can teach it better than our best 
M. As. in English. We have not in our 
experience found European professors of 
English in our colleges generally superior 
to the best Indian professors of English. 
Bengali high schools have not had 
European headmasters in recent years. 
Bengal, therefore, does not know by actuaty 
practical experience the comparative worth 
of European and Indian headmasters; the 
United Provinces know. Our 13 years’ 
residence and educational experience there 
did not lead us to think that European 


headmasters were generally superior 
-to Indian headmasters even as 
teachers of English. nder the 


circumstances, is it worth the cost to 
pay extravagant salaries to ordinary 
British graduates simply to hear English 
pronounced and spoken with the native, 
accent? We trow not. For answerin 

this question it is necessary also to co 

sider the trne end of education, which w® 
propose to do shortly. Supposing it 
would be a proper use of money to pay 
ordinary British graduates lavishly to 
hear the salvation-bringing English tone 
and accent, how is the money to be 
obtained ? Rai Bahadur Purnananda Babu 
says, by increasing the fee-rates. Agreed. 
The fee-rates, we suppose, cannot be 
higher in Government high schools than 
in the Calcutta Presidency College. Presi- 
dency College is not staffed wholly or 
mainly with British graduates. Yet i 

spite of its high fees, Government ha 

to spend Rs, 235-5-7 per student from 
public revenues in 1915-16 for this college. 
In the same year Government spent only 
abduf Rs. 18 per student in its high 
schools. There is a great difference 
between Rs. 235 and Rs. 18. Of course 
one European .headmaster and three or 
four European lady teachers per school 
with starvation wages for the Indian 
teachers would not mean so much expendi- 
ture for each high school as that incurred 
for Presidency College. But 1t would cer- 
tainly mean greatly increased expenditufg 
from provincial revenues for all the high 
school8, amounting to many lakhs, in 
addition to what may be obtained from 
the increased fees. Would Government be 
prepared to incur this additional expendi- 
ture ? Supposing it would be, is the em- 
ployment of European headmasters and 
lady teachers the best possible use of the 
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money in this country where only 6 per 
cent. of the people can read and write? 
Every person, every family from whose 
labour Government derives its revenues, 
has a right to be educated. The first 
charge on any fresh education grant ought 
to be the expenditure incurred for .the 
spread of education among the masses, 
ot for providing the luxury of European 
neadmasters and lady teachers for the sons 
of the well-to-do. The Rai Bahadur pro- 
poses to increase the fees. As heis an 
inspector of schools, he certainly knows 
of rich civilised countries where the ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools 
impart free education to the children of 
rich and poor alike. Should poor India 
follow the example of those countries, or 
should she make the cost of education such 
as to place it beyond the reach of the 
poor? 
Let us now consider whether the em- 
loyment of English headmasters and lady 
achersin our schools would serve the 
true ends of education. In savage lands 
where indigenous talent is not available, 
foreign talent must be used. But in India 
we have plenty of competent men to teach 
in Our schools all the subjects taught there. 
It is not therefore an unavoidable necessity 
to employ European headmasters, &c. 
The true end of education is to informa 
child’s mind, train it to observe and draw 
conclusions, help the growth ofits person- 
ality, &c. What is itin all this whichis 
beyond the power of good Indian 
achers ? Knowledge may be imparted 
y Indian teachers, they may teach how 
to observe and judge, and they may also 
help in the growth of the personality of the 
student. ai 
Whatever our ancestors may or may 
not have been in ancient times, the spirit 
of freedom, the assertion of each man’s 
individuality, the full expression in word 
and deed of each man’s personality,—these 
have characterised England and some 
other Western countries to a far greater 
extent than they characterise India even 
pw. The teaching of and association 
with European teachers ought to inspire 
our students with love of liberty and an 
unquenchable desire for self-assertion and 
the full expression in word antl deed of 
their personality. But unfortunately not 
only do our English teachers not consci- 
ously and directly help inthe full growth 
af the personality of their Indian students, 
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but, ou the contrary, their presence and 
influence tend to suppress and stifle the 
desire for liberty and other characteristics 
ofthe West. We must, therefore, nnhesid 
tatingly condemn the Rat Bahadur 
suggestion, which is one of the recommef 
dations of the committee appointed t 
ascertain and advise how the “Imperi: 
Idea” may be inculcated and fostered i 
schools and colleges in Burma. It 
be welcomed by “Imperialists’, becaus 
European headmasters can better try t 
produce the type of character befittin 
a subject race than Indian headmaster: 
by suppressing and stifling all that goesa 
against ‘Imperial’? domination. They 
can also better supplement the efforts of 
the C. I. D. to keep India “loyal’. And 
they may, according to the Curzonian 
idea, form the fourth line of defence of the 
British Empire. The other three lines of 
defence were once thus described by the 
Indian Daily News (July 23, 1914) : 

“Under the Curzon regime the new (European) 
professors are chosen... to form the third line of 
defence of India behind tke British army and the 
British civil service. They are chogen......mainly, 
we fear, as a political thin black line tipped with 
steel—steel pens. This supremely silly idea was 
that of Lord Curzon: alone he did it. It was based 
on the prevalent idea that no Indian could be loyal 
or should be given the chance of teaching disloyalty, 
which it was supposed they were one and all 
engaged in doing. The idea was almost comic, 
because in vain is the net spread in front of the 
fowler, and it stands to reason that no body of 
self-respecting young men altogether approve of being 
politically led.” 

Government may employ European 
headmasters and European lady teachers 
for Indian high schools. But our boys may 
after all wonder why, though India has 
produced men fit to fraternise with the 
world’s prominent personalitiesin religion, 
literature, science, art, philosophy and 
history, she has not produced headmasters 
or has all of a sudden ceased to produce 
them. And ifa school ean afford to have 
British teachers of English, why must they 
necessagily he Headmasters ? Is it to teach 
the Native his place from infancy, so 
that when he grows up—not to manhood, 
but—to adult nativehood he may not have 
any sense of national dignity left to be, 


wounded ? 
° Mr. Gokhale’s Scheme. 


After some adroit, though unsuccessful, 
stage-management, the Aga Khan publish- 
ed a scheme of self-government which Mr. 
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IG. K. Gokhale drafted two days before his 
ideath. The Aga Khan said that it was 
ntrusted to him by the author for pub- 
“ation at some opportune moment. And 
chose such a moment as enabled him, 
hope unconsciously, to play into 

e hands of our opponents; for they, 

nile not fully accepting Mr. Gokhale’s 

aeme, have been using it to condemn the 
Jigress-Moslem-League scheme. 

As many other persons besides the Aga 
han had seen and possessed copies of Mr. 
kkbale’s draft, he need not have given 

ergy the airs of the sole executor of Mr. 
moOkhale’s political last will aud testa- 
ment, 

We respected and still respect the sin- 
cere and devoted patriotism of Mr. 
Gokhale. We admire his statesmanship. 
But we never swore by him nor by any 
other leading Indian. We gave him our 
whole-hearted support, when he deserved 
it, and criticised him as thoroughly when 
he went wrong. With all his devotion and 
statesmaunship, he never was, nor was fit 
to be, the non-official “political dictator of 
India. Wbèn he voted for a repressive 
Press Act along with some other panicky 
and weak-kneed councillors, all the im- 
portant Indian papers condemned him. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that in whatever 
he did or said he was infallible, or wiser 
than all our other leaders combined. There- 
fore even 1f Mr. Gokhale had drafted and 
revised a scheme of self-government ina 
sound state of body and eft it for the 
people, we would have judged it on its 
merits. But he drafted it for a high official 
in order to show him what measure of self- 
government if granted of their own accord 
by the Government would conciliate the 
people, and he left some points open for 
farther consideration in consultation with 
friends, but died before such consultation. 
Therefore, the schenje does not represent 
ais idea of what the people’s demand ought 
to be. 

Two eventful,years have passe@ since 
his death. Not to speak of great world- 
events, these years have seen the rap- 

rochement between the left and right 
wings of the Congress party which 
jarted company at Surat ; they have seen 
zhe rapprochement between the Congress 
and the Moslem League. We need not 
2numerate the world-events which have 
sompelled the leading statesmen of the 
lied nations to declare again and again 
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that they are fighting for democracy and 
the emancipation of mankind. In his 
great speech before the American’Luncheon 
Club in London, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared : 

“There are times in history when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined course that ıt seems 
for centuries to be at a stand-still. There are also 
times when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering 
the track of centuries in a year. These are sucha 
times. Six weeks ago Russia was an autocracy. 
She is now one of the most advanced democracies 
in the world.” (Cheers.) 


If Mr. Gokhale had lived through these 
stirring times and been living now, it is 
reasonable to think that he would have 
joined with his fellow-patriotgin demand- 
ing the measure of self-government which 
is embodied in the scheme prepared jointly 
by the Congress and Moslem League. 


Protests against Internments. 


‘There is one painful feature of our publi 
life which compels us to speak out. Numes 
ous public meetings have been held all ove 
India (though not many in Bengal and the 
Punjab) protesting against the internment 
of Mrs. Annie Besant and two of her co- 
workers, and demanding their release. 
Very many more ought to be held. If a 
hundred times as many had been held as 
have been actually held, they would have 
been none too many. For to deprive any 
person of liberty without public trial and 
proof of guiltisa grievous wrong and a 
grave offence against the spirit of freedom 
and democracy, for which the allies arg 
professedly fighting. 

But it has pained us to find that nota 
single meeting has been held anywhere to 
protest against the internment of hundreds 
of persons in Bengal and to demand their 
release. The lot of these persons is far 
harder than that of Mrs. Besant and her 
co-workers. Since the internment of Mrs. 
Besant and her associates numerous pro- 
test meetings have been held. At none of 
these, as far as we have been able to 
notice, was there any resolution passed 
expressing even pity for the lot of the 
interned persons unknown to fame. Afte 
the publication of Mr. Montagu’s an- 
nouncement in the House of Commons, 
many papets have said that as a prelimin- 
ary conciliatory measure, Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Arundale, Mr. Wadia, and, some 
papers add, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali should be released. We sup- 
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port this suggestion. But why are not 
the Bengal detenus to be released ? Like 
the other persons interned, they too have 
not been publicly (or even secretly) tried. 
There is no proof of any offence against 
them, too. Lord Carmichael could only 
speak of such circumstantial evidence as 
would not be accepted by any court of 
maistice. Is loss of liberty a wrong only to 
those who are famous and influential and 
whose services have been great and are 
well known ? Is the liberty of obscure and 
unknown persons or of persons whose 
reputation is only local, of persons who 
have rendered no public service or whose 
services and,sacrifices, though sterling, 
are not known to the public,—is the liberty 
of such persons we say, utterly valueless ? 
If it has a value, as it undoubtedly has, 
yhy should we not demand that it be 
estored to them? It may be considered 
stute to protest against the internment 

nly those who enjoy celebrity and to 
demand their release, but such a course of 
conduct is neither consonant with a keen 
sense of justice nor in harmony with the 
principles of democracy—a word which is 
at present in everybody’s lips. 

In Ireland even actual rebels have been 
released from prison. Here, can we not 
ask for the release of mere suspects ? The 
Irish are white. the Indians are not white. 
But liberty knows no colour-bar. There 
is, therefore, no reason, we hope, why we 
As: demand the release of only white 






sons and their companions, and not de- 
niand also the release of hundreds of dark- 
complexioned persons deprived of their 
liberty without public trial. 


a e . e e 
King’s Commissions for Indians. 


We have said in a previous note that 
of the nine Indians who have received 
King’s Commissions in the Indian army 
more than half seem to belong to “ruling 
families” or the aristocracy. One officer 
evidently hails from Nepal, which is 
independent territory. How many of the 
emaining eight come from the Indian 
strates we do not know. Commissions 
given to the scions of the ruling houses in 
independent or feudatory states cannot 
satisfy the legitimate claims and ambi- 
tions of the people of British Infia. Nor 
can a few commissions granted to the sons 
or other relatives of titular rajas and 
landholders serve that purpose. The com- 
missioned ranks of the army must be 
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open to all physically and educationally 
fit Indians, irrespective of birth race or 
domicile, just as they are open to all 
physically and educationally fit English- 
men. 


Passive Resistance. 


Every person, who feels wronged and 
aggrieved in any way, -particularly when 
he feels that he has been deprived of 
the rights and liberties which belong 
to him as a citizen aud a human being, 
may resort to the form of civil disobedience 
known as passive resistance if he finds 
that recourse to the law courts and re- 
presentations made to the constituted 
authorities have failed to bring him any 
redress. This is a constitutional method. 
It has a higher sanction, the sanction of 
the human spirit. For, in the last resort, 
a man is bound to respect and obey only 
that which his soul accepts and approves. 
If in obeying only the dictates of his soul, 
he has to disobey any man-made law, 
rule, regulation or ordinance, he must 
take the consequences and suffer. When 
any individual has recourse t® passive 
resistance on his own responsibility his 
action does not involve any other person 
in the suffering thatit may bring. There- 
fore, it is comparatively easy for indivi- 
duals to decide when and under what 
circumstances recourse to passive resistan- 
ce is necessary. If one’s judgment is at 
fault he alone suffers. But when a politi- 
cal party has to adopt passive resistance 
as one of the means of furthering its 
cause, greater deliberation is required. 
The numerical and moral strength of the 
persons who want passively to resist 
must be considerell. Kven before that 
it has to be considered whether all 
the ordinary means of obtaining success 
have been tried or not. Then the solidari- 
ty and strength of conviction of the party 
and its ability to suffer and undergo 
sacrifices ghould be taken into considera. 
tion. Ofcourse, if any persóns belonging 
to a party are convinced that passive 
resistance is necessary, they ought on thefr 
own responsibility to preach it and make 
their party strong in all the respects refer- 
red, to above. They should also have 
recourse to it themselves. If they wish 
that others should follow their example, 
they should point out precisely how it is to 
be done; that is to say, the payment of 
what particular tax may be refused, and 
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what particular law, regulation, rule, 
ordinance or executive order may be dis- 
obeyed. 


U. P. Special Provincial Congress. 


In recent years tke United Provinces 
have given proof of considerable progress 
in the methods of public agitation. Their 
previous achievements in this line led us to 
expect the success of the Special Provincial 
Congress held at Lucknow onthe 10th of 
August. The expectation was fulfilled. 
More than five hundred delegates, repre- 
senting different communities, sections and 
classes, attended the Congress. The pre- 
sidential address delivered by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was clear, cogent and 
convincing. He showed conclusively 
that Indians have been conducting political 
agitation during the period of the war not 
for the fun of the thing or because of any 
perversity in their nature, but because the 
House of Lords, the House of Commous 
and the Indian Imperial and Provincial 
Governments have, eby what they have 
done and erefused to do, compelled the 
people of India to have recourse to agita- 
tion in self-defence. 

Said Pandit Motilal : 


Our position has been clearly stated in the repre- 
sentation recently made by the joint conference of the 
National Congress and the Moslem League held at 
Bombay. That representation embodies our answer 
to the policy of repression in a dignified and emphatic 
manner. It makes it clear that the newly awakened 
spirit is not to be suppressed by the Defence of India 
Act or the Press Act. It asks for the complete reversal 
of the policy of repression and the immediate release 
of the interned patriots. While demanding that the 
Congress-Mosiem League scheme of reforms be given 
effect to after the close of the war, it invites the 
Government to publish its ofn proposals for public 
discussion. It insists on an authoritative prenounce- 
ment pledging the Government to a policy of making 
India a selfgoverning member of the British Empire, 
being made at an early date. We ask for no more 
and will be satisfied witheno less, 


Joint Conference of National Cengress 
and Moslem League. 


. The joint conference of the National 
Congress and the Moslem League was a 
most important gathering. The repre- 
sentation drawn up and adopted at this 
meeting must have the hearty support’ of 
all thinking and patriotic Indians. There 
is no extremism init, but neither is there 
any weak-kneed vagueness which passes 
for moderation with many. 
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The most important and significant 
resolution which the conference has passed 
is the one which requires the various com- 
mittees and councils of the Congress and 
the Moslem League to consider and report 
on the advisability of resorting to passive 
resistance. It may or may not be decided 
to adopt this method. But it isa sign of 
the times that the parties of constitutiofi§ 
al progress in India have been driven to 
consider whether they ought not now to 
take up the last weapon in the armoury 
of those who wish to fight for freedom 
without bloodshed. 


Mr. Montagu’s Announcement. 


A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued 
at Simla on August 20, published the 
following notification :— 


“The following aunouncement is being made this 
day by the Secretary of State for Indiain the Hous 
of Commons and is published for general inform 
tion i-—~ A 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FoR INDIA. 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord 
is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as 
a preliminary to considering what these steps should 
be, that there should be a free and informal exchang 
of opinion between those in authority at home af 
in India. His Majesty’s Government have acco- 
dingly decided with His Majesty’s approval that I 
should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to 
India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and 
thee @overnment of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the view of Loca! Governments and to receive 
with him the suggestions of representative bodies 
and others, I would add that progress in this policy 
can only be achieved by suceessive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India on 
whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the 
advancement of the Indian peoples must be the judges 
of the time and the measure of each advance and they 
must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom now the opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred, and by theextent to which 
it is found that confidence could be reposed in ttl 
sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be 
affordeg for the public, discussion of, the proposals 
which will be submitted in due course to the 
Parliament, 


s (Sd.) J. H. DUBOULAY, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
This announcement has made us neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. We have never 
indulged in prophecy, never based any 
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hopes on official proclamations, promises 
or pronouncements, and we do not see 
any reason to depart from our usual prac- 
tice on the present occasion. 

The announcement has the usual ring of 
bureaucratic pronouncements in India. 
“Increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of administration ;’’ “the 
Wfadual development of self-governing 
institutions ;”’ ‘‘progress...... by successive 
stages;”’ “the responsibility......for the wel- 
fare......of the Indian peoples” lying on the 
British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, that is, onthe bureaucracy ; 
these are all old familiar phrases in a new 
setting. They are beautifully vague ; they 
may mean much or mean little. Increas- 
ing the association’of Indians in every 
branch of administration may mean only 
a few more high posts conferred op 
midians. But we do not want merely 

mces or influence, we want above all 
pelitical power to control public affairs 
and shape our own destiny. The gradual 
development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government, may mean 
such development in the course ofa year, 
five years, a decade, fifteen years, a genera- 
tion, acentury, fivecenturies, ora millenium. 
It- is, therefore, risky to criticise these 
words. For if one objects to gradual pro- 
gress, the reply may be, “surely you don’t 
want Home Rule in a second.” The Fili- 

inos have got responsible government 
vithin less than two decades of the American 

recupation ; after a century and a half of 

ritish rule we are treated to vague phras- 
es like gradual progress, progress by stages, 
&e. If the present war had not taken place 
now but two centuries hence, and if British 
rule in India had lasted till then, these 
very phrases, we are sure, would have 
done duty in that remote future. 

Poland has been subjected to foreign 
rule (German, Austrian- and Russian), not 
so enlightened, Englisumen have told us, 
as their ownin India, and therefore, itis 
the duty of all Joyal Indians to believe 
Mat the Poles have had less training in 
self-government than the Indian subjects 
of his British Majesty ; yet British states- 
men have declared that an independent 
Poland is included in the peace terms 
of the Allies. Independence at once after 
the war for Poland; for us gradual 
progress by undefined stages, and that, 
too, todepend on our good behaviour at 
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every stage, to be judged by those towhom 
self-rule for India must mean loss of power, 
prestige and pelf. 

The reader will note that the sentiment 
embodied in the sentence which says that 
the responsibility for the welfare of the 
Indian people lies with the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India isin 
substance the same with that expressed by 
Lord Sydenham, on which we have com- 
mented in a previous note. For, so far as 
India is concerned, the British Government 
means neither the Crown nor Parliament, 
but the Secretary of State and his Council, 
the latter consisting of retired sun-dried 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, and the Govern- 
ment of India means practically the bureau- 
crats of the Civil Service. In theory the 
Secretary of State is responsible to Parlia- 
ment, but thatis merely in theory; even 
the farce of an Indian Budget Debate has 
not been acted for three years in the 
House of Commons ! 

It is not only Poland which is to have 
independence or at least autonomy, imme- 
diately after the waft, but Ireland is to 
have Home Rule, during the war, not as 
soon as the British Government and the 
Government of Ireland decide that they 
should have it, but as soon as the people 
of Ireland have agreed upon the form 
which Home Rule should take in their 
country. 

On the occasion of receiving the freedom 
of the city of Glasgow Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Premier, in the course of his speech, 
referring to the fate of the German colonies, 


* said that “their peoples’ desires and wishes 


must be the dominant factor.” Is it 
necessary for a people or peoples to be 
natives or inhabitamts of quondam German 
colonies in order that their desires and 
wishes may be the dominant factor in the 
determination of their fate? We had 
always been taught to bellieve that British 
subjects, even of a dark complexion and 
living inga dependency, had greater rights 
than the subjects of any other Western 
power. 


In the course of his great speech before 
the American Luncheon Club in London, 
Mr. Lloyd George said : 


“There are times in history when this world spins 
so leisurely along its destined course that it scems 
for centuries to be at a standstill. There are 
also times when it rushes along at a giddy pace 
covering the track ofcenturiesin a year. These are 
such times. Six weeks ago Russia was an autocracy. 
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She is now ove of the most advanced democracies in 
the world.” (Cheers.) 

It seems, however, that so tar as India 
is concerned, the world must spin leisurely 
along even in these exceptional times, 

It is said that Government “have 
decided that substantial steps in this 
direction [viz., the progressive realization 
of responsible Government in India] 
should be taken as soon as possible, and 
that it is of the highest importance asa 
preliminary to considering what thése 
steps should be, that there should bea 
free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those in authority at home and in 
India.” Let us wait and see what these 
“substantial steps” are going to be and 
when they are to be taken. 

But it must not be mere waiting. We, 
too, have our duty to perform, and we 
must do it. 


Our Duty. 


Onur duty is to determine what mini- 
mum measure of selfrule we want asa 
first step towards full responsible govern- 
ment, andewhen this first step should be 
taken. The scheme prepared jointly by 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
League embodies this minimum measure 
of self-rule, and they have decided that the 
first step should be taken immediately 
after the war. 

We must firmly stick to it, and we must 
ask Government definitely to fix the date 
on which India is to have responsible 
government. A great world-war like the 
present one (with its Mesopotamia muddle, 
too,) ought not to be expected to break 
out at each stage fixed by the bureayceacy 
to force their hands. e 


“Purna-Bhandis” ( ywutfg ). 

There is a class of Sannyasis in Benares 
known as ‘“Purna-Bhandis” or ‘Full- 
Bowlers” whose method of collecting alms 
differs from the usual one. They do not 
fill their almsbewls by accepting handfuls 
of flour or grain from many houses succes- 
sively. They goabout the lanes and streets, 
saying, ly, axt aF, Wahi lenge, Wahi 
lenge, ‘I will take only that” “I will take 
only that,” meaning that they will accept 
onlya bowlful. And when some house- 
holder has filled the bowl, the Purna- 
Bhandi departs saying, feat, Wahi 


liya, “I have taken only that.” 
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This is not the place to discuss the 
term “political mendicancy.’’ We may or 
may not be beggars. But we must be 
Purna-bhandis. Our two most representa- 
tive bodies, the National Congress and 
the Moslem League, have determined the 
sizeand capacity of our bowls. Thatit 
is not a big vessel, is a sufficient compro- 
mise. We must not suggest or think M 
any further compromise; those who are 
constantly thinking of compromises and 
of reducing even their moderate demands, 
have no faith in the justice of their cause. 
Our cry must be, Wali lenge, Wahi lenge, 
and when our demands have been met, we 
shallsay, Wahi liya. č 

Our motto then is 


WAHI LENGE. 


: A suggestion. 

All over India the joint scheme of th 
Congress and Moslem League should 
immediately adopted at Special Distni¥t 
and Special Provincial Congresses, where 
it should be explained in the Vernaculars, 
too. A memorial should be prepared 
supporting this scheme, and it should 
be as numerously signed as possible. 
All this should be done before Mr. 
Montagu’s arrival in India. It is possi- 
ble that he will still be in India when 
the National Congress and the Moslem 
League hold their sessions during next 


‘Christmas week. That should give us the 


means to offer him an opportunity ofi 
cae himself that India wants self 
rule. 
“Immoderate” and “Moderate.” 

There are some people who think that 
if our demands appeared immoderate to 
the bureaucracy, they would give us 
nothing. It isan extremely foolish idea. 
Have the Irish “moderated” their demands 
a jot? Let us satisfy ourselres as to 
what is just and moderate, and.then stick 
toit. Itis a sign of a slavish mind to seek 
to determine the measure of one’s demands 
according to the conjectured size of the 
crumb which the officials may be disposta 
to throw at us. We must have the courage 
to belve what is really true, viz., that 
what we are asking is much less than 
what we deserve. 


Mr. Montagu on Indian Administration. | 
SPEECH IN THE MESOPOTAMIA DEBATE. 

Mr. Montagu’s official announcement, 

on which we have commented before, does 


NOTES 


not give us any idea of his personal views 
on Indian administration. Some of these 
we can gather from his speech in the House 
of Commons in the course of the Meso- 
potamia Debate, when he had not 
become a Secretary of State. He may not 
as an official be able to give effect to what 
he said when not in office. But it would 
interesting nevertheless to note what 
thought. 

Mr. Montagu was of the opinion that 
“the share ot the Indian people in this 
War from the beginning to the end, has 
always been greater than the share ofthe 
Indian Government in this War, and al- 
ways more willing than the share of the 
Indian Government.” The sentences im- 
mediately preceding this expression of opt- 
nion were : 


I am told that volunteers were asked for in BengaP 
or certain purposes, aud afterwards were told they 
‘ere not wanted. Iam talking now of the beginning 

the Way. The policy was that we did not know 

ether India should co-operate in this War or not; 
w did riot trust them; we dare not trust them—l 
a'n not criticising them from that point of view—let 
us keep the War tarfrom India. Then events proved 
that the Indian people were anxious to co-operate. 


Hereis Mr. Montagu’s opinion of the 
machinery of the Indian Government. 


The machinery of Government in this country 
with its unwritten constitution, and the machinery 
of Government in our Dominions has proved itself 
sufficiently elastic, sufficiently capable of modification, 
to turn a peace-pursuing instrament into a war- 
making instrument. It is the Government of India 
alone which does not seem capable of transformation, 
and I regard that as based upon the fact that the 

achinery is statute-written machinery. The Gov- 
roraent ot iadia is too wooden, too iron, too inelast- 
ic, too antediluvian, to be any nse for the ioden 
purposes we have in view, I do not believe that 
anybody could ever support the Government of India 
from the point of view of modern requirements. But 
it would do, Nothing serious had happened since the 
Indian mutiny, the public was not interested in Indian 
affairs, and it required a crisis to direct attention to 
the fact that the {undian Government is an indefensible 
system of Government. 


Regarding the Indian Budget Debates 
in Parliament he said : 


Does anybody remember the Indian Budget Debates 
efgre the War? Upon that day the House was 
always empty. India did not matter, and the 
Debates were left to people on the one side ghom 
their enemies sometimes called ‘‘bureaucrats,” and on 
the other side to people whom their enemies some- 
times called ‘‘seditionists,’? until it almost eame to be 
disreputable to take part in Indian Debates. It re- 
quired a crisis of this kind to realise how important 
Indian affairs were. After all, is the House of Com- 
mons to be blamed for that? What was the Indian 
Budget Debate ? It was a purely academic discussion 
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which had no effect whatever upon events in India, 
conducted after the events that were being discussed, 
had taken place. | 


He held the opinion that the salary of 
our Secretary of State should be paid trom 
the British Treasury, and then there would 
be real debates : 


How can you defend the fact that the Secretaries 
of State for India alone of all the occupants of the 
Front Bench, with the possible exception of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, are not 
responsible to this House for their salaries, and do not 
come here with their Estimates in order that the 
House of Commons may express its opinion ? 

What I am saying now is, in the light of these 
revelations of this inelasticity of Indian government, 
however much you could gloss over those indefensible 
proceedings in the past, the time has now come to 
alter them. 

The tone of those Debates was unreal, unsubstantial 
and ineffective. If Estimates for India, like 
Estimates for the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Colonial Secretary were to be discussed 
on the floor of the House of Commons, the Debates 
on India would be as good as the Debates on foreign 
aftairs. After all, what is the difference? Has it ever 
been suggested to the people of Austraila that they 
should pay the salary of the Secretary of State for the 
Colony. Why should the whole cost of that building 
in Chrales Street, including the building itself, be an 
item of the Indian taxpayer’s burden rather than of 
this House of Commons and the people of the, 
country ? 


Can and does the House of Commons 
control the India Office? Here is Mr. 
Montagu’s answer. 


it has been sometimes questioned whether a de- 


mocracy can rule an Empire. I say t this ins- 
tance the democracy has never had tunity of 
trying. But even if the House C wee toy 






give orders e Secretary 
of State is/not his own tester. Iu 4 
affecting India, he can be overruled by ž 
“nts Council. I may be told that the c: 

rare iwich the Council has differed froni 

tary of State for India. d know one casi 

where it was a very near thing, and where the act) 

of the Council might without remedy have invol: 
the Government ot India ina policy out of barma 
with the declared policy of the House of Commons a 
the Cabinet. And these gentlemen are appointed 
seven years, and can only Be controlled from ~.~, 
Houses of Parliament by a resolution carried in both 
Houses calling on them for their resigdations. 
The whole system of the India Office ig designed 
to prevent control by the Housgg-of Commons 
for fear that there might „be too advanoed 
a Secretary of State. I do not say that it is 
possible to govern India through the intervention 
of the Secretary of State with no expert advice, but 
what I do say is that in this epoch now after the 
Mes8potamia Report, he must get his expert advice 
in some other way than by this Council of men, great 
men though, no doubt, they always are, who come 
home after lengthy service in India to spend the first 
year of their retipement as members of the Council 
of India, 
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Does any Member of this House know much abont 
procedure in the India Office? I have been to the 
India Office and to other offices. I tell this House 
that the statutory organisation of the India Office 
produces an apotheosis of circumlocution and red 
tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary citizen. 


Mr. Montagu demanded the abolition 
of the Stores Department of the India 
Office. As regards who should be respon- 
sible to whom, here are his opinions. 


I come now to the question of the Government of 
India from India. I think that the control of this 
House over the Secretary of State ought to be more 
real, and I would say further that the independence 
of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to 
be much greater. You cannot govern a great country 


by the despatch of telegrams. The Viceroy ought 
to have far greater powers devolved to him than is 
at present thecase. Your executive system in India 
has broken down, because itis not coastituted for 
the complicated duties of modern Government. But 
you cannot reorganise the Executive Government of 
India, remodel the Viceroyalty, aud give the Execu- 
tive Government more freedom from this House of 
Commons and the Secretary of State unless you 
make it more responsible to the people of India, 
Really the whole system has got to be explored in 
the light of the Mesopotamian Commission. It has 
proved to be of too much rigidity. 


We do not understand the difference 
that he drew between Home Rule and 
self government with reference to comman- 
der Wedgwood’s recommendation in his 
(Mesopotamia) Minority Report ; but here 
are the words he used. 

My hon. and gallant Friend opposite, in his 
Minority Report, I think—certainly in the questions 
he has asked in this House—seems to advocate a 
complete H a Rule for India. I do not believe there 
is any 4 gas in India on a large scale. I 

. do noted wit! be possible, or certainly bea 
nls, TR Oe ais 
. Wedgwoodl.T want that\to be the 
which we are driving. 


gu; Asa goal! I see a different picture” 


freat SelfGoverning Dominions and Pro- 

Nndia organised amd co-ordinated with the 

at Principalities, the existing Principalities—and 

„a daps new ones—not one great Home Rule country, 

Pout a Series of sel&Governing Provinces and Princi- 
ities, federated by one Central Government. 


It is not a universally accepted principle 
that representative government should not 
or caħxot adyantageously be gr@nted toa 
people without a demand for it on their 
“part. The‘fananese got it from their 
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monarch when there was no demand for it 
on their part. Kegarding Japan Lala 
Lajpat Rai wrote in our Review (Nov., 
1915, p. 552): 

She is an object lesson to those who deprecate the 
granting of constitutions by sovereigns without agi- 
tation, without pressure from the people. She is an 
example and a successful example of how a Govern- 
ment cau educate a people in democratic methods by 
the grant of democratic institutions. 


But since Mr. Montagu wants to see 
wide demand for Home Rule and doubts 
its existence, there ought be redoubled agi- 
tation for Home Rule, Selfrule, or national 
autonomy all over India. 


His own idea of what should be done 


at the present juncture is queted below. 

But whatever be the object of vour rule in India, 
the universal demand of those Tndians whom I have 
met and corresponded with is that you should state 
it. Having stated it, you should give some instalment 
to show that you are in real earnest, some beginning 
of the new plan which you intend to pursue tha 
gives you the opportunity of giving greater repre 
sentative institutions in some form or other to t] 
people of India, of giving them greater cont! 
of their Executive, of remodelling the Executive—thit 
affords you the opportunity of giving the Executive 
more liberty from home, because you cannot leave 
your harassed officials responsible totwo sets of 
people. Responsibility here at home was intended to 
replace or to be a substitute for responsibility in 
India. As you iucrease responsibility in India you 
can lessen that responsibility at home. 

But lam positive of this, that your great claim 
to continue the illogical system of Government by 
which we have governed India in the past is that it 
was efficient. It has been proved to be not efficient. 
It has been proved to be not sufficiently elastic to ex- 
press the will of the Indian people ; to make them 
into a warring Nation as they wanted to be. The 
history of this War shows that you can rely upo 
the loyalty of the Indian people -to the Britis 
Empire—if you ever before danhtred 4+.) w you want 
tease chat loyalty, you must take advantage of that 
love of country which is a religion in India, and you 
must give them that bigger opportunity of controll- 
ing their own destinies, not merely by Councils which 
cannot act, but by control, by growing control, of 
the Executive itself. Thenin your next War—if we 
ever have War—in your next crisis, through times of 
peace, you will have a contented Iudia, an India 
equipped to help. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
a question of expediency, it is not a question of desira- 
bility. Unless you are prepared to remodel, in the 
light of modern experience, this century-old and 
cumbrous machine, then, I believe, I verily believe, 
that you will lose your right to control the destinies 
of the Indian Empire. vá 
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THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 
(Translation of a paper read by Rabindranath Tagore). 


T is superfluous to talk of the utility of 
learning. Yet, even from the viewpoint 
of utility eontroversies arise. We often 

hear doubts expressed as to its tendency 
to detract from the efficiency of the 
agriculturist at his plough, or to hamper 
the woman in her worship of her lord 
and master, and of her god. The idea, 
that the darkness of bandaged eyes is 
better than the light outside for the 
bullock which has to turn the mill, is only 
natural. And in a country where to go 
On turning the mill of routine is accounted 
the highest duty, wise men may well look 
askance at all light as an enemy. 

Nevertheless we may regard daylight as 
greater even than an assistant in our 
daily work—as an awakener to wit. And 
it is a yet more important thing that in 
light men come together, and in darkness 
they separate. Knowledge is the greatest 
unifying principle in man. The student in 
a remote corner of Bengal may be nearer 
to the educated person at the furthest extre- 
mity of Europe than the latter’ to his 
illiterate neighbour. Let us leave aside, 
for a moment, the question of the supreme 
utility of this world-wide kinship in 
knowledge, which bridges all gaps: of time 
and space, to consider the unthinkableness 
of depriving any human being, on any 
pretext whatsoever, of the supreme joy of 
it, 

When we realise how dim and far 
between are the torches of this knowledge 
in this India of ours, we can understand 
how difficult for us is this path of union 
through knowledge, the path that ai the 
world is seeking to tread today. And 
though occasional measures have been 
taken to improve the method of imparting 
education, the difficulties in the way of 
its spread are as immense as ever. 

The river courses only along the edge 
of the country, the rain showers from all 


over the sky, and that is why asa fruna 
to the crops the place of the river is much 
lower. Moreover the very depth <tc 
strength of the river depend on tue 
rains. Those who now occupy. in < 
country the throne of thundcer-beariis 
Indra areas sparing of their siowers os 
they avte profuse in their thunderings, with 
which flash the lightning of their derisive 
scorn against the educational results of 
Babudom. If only our educational aut-o. 
rities had had to go through the sa ic 
artificial ripening as have the unfortunate 
Babus, they would not, pave “4elayed to 
furnish scientific reasons to show that 
this scftening at the top and immaturity 
at the core can only bedue to the we ut 
of sunlight in the process. 

They may retort that when the West 
was West, and had not yet got astr'ie 
the East, the latter hardly showedadce xyr 
culture in the dialectical wrestling <d 
grammatical snare-weaving which wed 
to g0 on in its chatuspathis and tols. 
These were there, I admit, but therein I 
see nothing different from the empty cad 
barrer acatiemical habit which dies hard 
in all countries, e®cept perhars that iua 
fallen country the outward appendages of 
learning tend to loom larger than its inner 
strength. But it was only of such acade- 
mical lore that the pandits in their corners 
had the monopoly; on the other hand, the 
life-bloodof the culture of the time used to 
flow unimpeded through tlfe veins of the 
whole of Society, strong and living. Be 
it the ryot at his plough or the woman ïn 
her zenana, there were various approaches 
throuzh which this life-giving stream 
coyld reach and vitalise them. So, whet- 
ever its other defects may have been, ‘he 
body politic was sufficient unto itself. 

Not so our foreign lear:fing of today, 
which remains so much a thing of the 
schoo. or college that it is kept hung up 


— 
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like a sign board and does not become 
patt of our life; or remains in our note- 
bocks and fails to get transcribed into 
thought and action. Sorne of our learned 
men ascribe this to the mere fact ofits 
being foreign. But this I cannot admit, 
for <cruth has no geography. The lamp 
that was lit in the East will illumine the 
continents of the West: if that be not so, 
it aad no light. If there be any light 
whch is claimed to be good for India 
alone, then I emphatically say it is not 
gocd at all. If India’s god be for India 
only then will he effectually bar for us the 
gates of the kingdom of the universal God. 
Tae fact of the matter isthat our modern 
education has not found its proper vehicle 
anc so is-unable freely to move onwards. 
The aniversality of knowledge is acknow- 
ledged all the world over, but be the reason 
what it may, it hasnot found acceptance in 
this province. The great Gokhale was the 
champion of this cause but I am told he 


. had to encounter the greatest opposition 


in Bengal. It seems that, though we are 
determined to fly forward in the sky of 
political id@als, ws have made up our minds 
ie walk backwards in the field of our social 
ife. 

Deprived as we thus are of that mass 
education which needs must supply the 
nutritious juices to the roots of our higher 
education, we have recently had another 
wo-ry superadded. Asif the insufficiency 
of our educational institutions was not 
bad enough, they are to be made still 
narrower in scope by cutting down space 
and increasing furniture. Let there be a 
dearth of pupils if there must, but none of 
appliances,—so say the authorities! 

I quite understand tħat food and uten- 
sils to eat it out of are both needful to 
man. But where there is a shortage of 
food, a parsimony in regard to utensils 
also becomes necegsary. When we shall 
see :ree kitchens distributing mental fare 
throughout India, then may we begin to 
pray for plates of gold. To make expensive 
the educational part of our poverty-stricken 
lives would be like squandering all one’s 
money in buying money-bags. We can 
enjcy our social gatherings on a mat 
spread in the yard. Plantain leaves suffice 
for złe feasts of our wealthiest. Most of 
the great ones -of our land, to whom we 
bow the head, were brought up in cot- 
tages. So that in our country the idea 
will not be accepted that Saraswati’s 
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seat owes any of its splendour to appur- 
tenances borrowed from Lakshmi. 

We in the East have had to arrive at 
our own solution of the problem of Life. 


- We have as far as possible made our food 


and clothing unburdensome, and this our 
very climate has taught us to do. We 
require openings in the walls more than 
the walls themselves. Light and air have 
more to do than the weavers’ loom with 
our wearing apparel. The sun makes up 
for the heat-producing qualities which 
elsewhere are required from foodstuff or 
kitchen, All these natural advantages 
have moulded our life to a particular shape 
which I cannot believe it will-ge profitable 
to ignore in the case of our education. 

Ido not seek to glorify poverty which 
ladmit to be tamasik,—of the lowest 
order. But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages of luxury and is 
satwik,—of the highest. The simplicity 
of which I speak is not merely the effect 
ofa lack of superfluity, but is one of the 
signs of perfection. When that dawns on 
mankind the unhealthy fog which now be- 
smirches civilisation will be lifted. It is 
for lack of this simplicity that the neces- 
saries of life have become so rare and 
costly. 

Most things in the civilised world,— 
eating and merry-making, education and 
culture, administration and litigation,— 
occupy more than their legitimate space. 
Much of their burden is needless and in 
bearing it civilized man may be showing 
great strength, but little skill. To the 
gods, viewing this from on high, it must 
seem like the flounderings of a demon who 
has got out of his depth, but knows not 
how to swim, and who, as he keeps 
muddying the whole pool by his needlessly 
owertul efforts, cannot get rid of the 
idea that there must be some virtue in 
this display of strength. 

When the simplicity of fulness awakens 
in the West, then from the walls of its 
drawing rooms will be cleared away the 
Japanese fans and China plates and ant- 
lers of stags; and all the bric-a-brac 
rubbigh from their corners; the hats 
of their women will be divested of 
birds’ feathers, artificial flowers and 
such like’ oddities; the barbarities and 


‘excesses of their dress will find refuge in 


their museums; and their sky-scrapers 
will hang their towering heads in shame. 
Then work, enjoyment and education will 
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alike find their true strength in becoming 
easy. When this will. happen I have no 
idea. Till then we must, with bowed 
heads, continue to listen to lectures telling 
us that the highest education is to be had 
only in the tallest edifices. 

To the extent that forms and appen- 
dages are the outgrowth of the soul, to 
ignore them is to be impoverished, —this I 
know. But though Europe has been try- 
ing, she has not yet discovered the golden 
mean. Why, then, -should obstacles be‘ 
placed in the way of our attempting to 
find it out for ourselves? To be simple 
without becoming poorer is the problem 
which each gust solve according to his 
temperament. But while we are ever 
ready to accept the subject-matter of 
education from outside, it is too bad to 
thrust on us the temperament as well. œ 

The adopted sons of the West, I suppose, 
needs must go one better than their adop- 
tive father. In America I saw many vast 
educational institutions run by the state, 
where the pupils had to pay next to 
nothing in the way of fees, In Europe, 
also, there is no lack of cheap educational 
facilities for poor students. Is it then 
because of the greater poverty of our 
country that our education must be made 
more costly ? And yetin India there was 
atime when education was not bought 
and sold. 

Elsewhere we find education accounted 
to be an anxious duty of the state. 
Thus in Europe, Japan or America 
there is no miserliness in regard to the 
expenditure of public funds thereon so 
that it may become readily available to the 
greatest number. Therefore the higher the 
seat from which itis proclaimed in India, 
and the louder, that the more expensive 
and difficult education is made the greater 
the benefit to the country, the falser will 
it sound. 

Increase of weight with the growth of 
ageis the sign of a healthy child. It is 
not good if the weight remains stationary, 
it is alarming if it decreases; So in our 
country, where so much of the field of 
education lies fallow, its well-wishers 
naturally expect an increase in the number 
of students, yearby year. They are not 
easy in mind if the numbers rémain the 
Same, and if they decrease, they feel that 
the scale turns towards death,—as we 
understand it. 

But when it was found that the 


number of students in Bengal was decr. 4s- 
ing an Anglo-Indian paper gloated c:e“ 
it. “Sothisis the limit of the Beng: 1s 
enthusiasm for education,’ t chuck ‘<<. 
“What a tyrannical measure would h ve 
been Gokhale’s compulsory education or 
poor, unwilling Bengal!’ These are ci acl 
words. No one could have said suc! « 
thing about his own country. If to. 
the desire for education shouic spontane- 
ously diminish in England, this very sa 
paper would have anxiously advoca 
artificial means of stimulation. 

Ofcourse I should be asha:ned to :x- 
pect these people to feel for India as t! cy 
do for their own country. beverthe! ss 
it may not be too much to expect a sm il 
surplus of good feeling to remain ox °r, 
after satisfying all the demands of pa 
otism, and take shape as loveo human. y 
In the present stage of develop-nent of 
human conscience, it remains possible 
desire power and wealth for one’s o :n 
country even at the cost of depriv 
other parts of the world. Bat surely ‘t 
should not be possible to say of eziy 
county in the world, of whieh y@ may fad 
the health declining “owing to natu al 
causes, that it would be cheaper to fp o- 
vide it with undertakers, than with phy si- 
cians. 

On the other hand it cannot ue gains: id 
that it is the fact of our own natioial 
consciousness not being sufficiectly aw: cc 
which leads others to value ocr mater al 
and ecucational needs so mean-y. Indccd 
itis a kind of deception to try to mike 
others value our country higher than tie 
price we ourselves are prepared to pay — 
a deceptién, moreover, which delu es 
nobody, but, like %he loud  %argaini ig 
which goes on in'China Bazar, it oily 
entails a great waste of time. And this 1s 
all that we have been doing, so far, wi:h 
great vociferation, in the marlets of tic 
Empire. 

We haye begged and prayed for educa- 
tion, but felt no real anxi@ty about t. 
We have taken no pains in regard to :ts 
spread. Which means, I suppose, th tt 
what we are clamouring for is the fez st 
to be spread for ourselves, recking nothi.¢ 
whether or not the hungry ones outs `e 
our circle are to receive any ofits leavin, ~. 
Those of us who say that it is not ¢ 2- 
sirable that too large a propért on of tte 
masses should be educated, lest it shoud 
do them harm, richly deserve .o be tild 
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by the authorities that for Bengalis, in 
general, too much education is not only 
not required, but will have pernicious 
effects. If it be allowable to urge that 
our servant difficulty will be increased 
if mass education is encouraged, the 
apprehension, is equally well grounded 
that the education of th: upper classes of 
Benga. will-prejudicially affect their docile 
servLity. . 

It will serve as an indication of the 
real state of our feelings if we recall the 
fact zhat, in the political institution called 
the Eengal Provincial Conference, this 
simpie point was overlooked for years 
that ics proceedings should be conducted 
in the Bengali language. The reason is 
that we do not realise our countrymen 
to ke our very own with the whole of 
orr ztonsciousness. That is why we are 
unatle to pay the full price for our country. 
And if we do not get what we demand in 
full measure, that is- not so much due to 
any unwillingness in the giver but because 
we Co not truly desire. 


When we come to consider the question ` 


of tke sprefd gfaducation with the requisite 
atteation, we discover that the foremost 
difficulty lies in English being the medium 
ofecucation. The foreign ship may bring 
imported goods intoa port, but she can- 
not help to distribute them amongst 
inland markets. So if we insist on pinning 
our whole faith to the foreign ship our 
commerce must needs be restricted to the 
city So long we have seen nothing wrong 
in this ; for, whatever our lips might have 
utterec,in our hearts the city wasall we 
knew of ourcountry. When we felt very 
generous. towards our own lahgaage we 
entertained the thought of giving some 
cruce sort of primary education through 
the vernacular; but whatever the Bengali 
language aspired higher it was sure to get 
scofed at. š 

How long is this timid self-mistrust of 
ours to last? Shall we never have the 
courage to say that high education is to 
be made our yery own by being imbibed 
tlfrdugh our mother tongue? That Japan 
was able to assimilate what she needed 
from the West, within so short a time, was 
because she had first made western -learn- 
ing captive in her own language. And 
yet 1t cannot be said that Japanese isa 
richer language than ours. The power 
whrek Bengali has to create new words 
is infnite. Moreover European culture 
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is less foreign to us than it was to the 
Japanese. 

But Japan boldly vowed: “We must 
and shall install European science in our 
own temples of learning.” And she not 
only said so, she did it, and is reaping 
the reward. We have not yet been able 
to muster up courage even to say that 
high education should be given through 
our own language, and to believe that 
only when so imparted can it become truly 
fruitful in the land. 


It is superfluous to state that we must 
also learn English, and that by no means 
only for the purpose ofearning a living. 
Why English alone it would be still better 
if we could also learn French and German. 
But it is equally superfluous to point out 
that the great majority of Bengalis will 
ntver- be able to learn English. Are we 
prepared to say that starvation or semi- 
starvation of the mind isto be the lot of 
these hundreds of thousands of Bengali- 
speaking unfortunates ? 


Any alteration in the complicated 
machinery of our present education factory 
entails no end of pulling and pushing and 
hammering, and moreover wants a very 
very strong arm to get it done. The 
valiant Sir Asutosh essayed one such 
enterprise and succeeded in getting 
a little vernacular pulley inserted. What 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji has achieved, 
however, only amounts to this: that 
no Bengali’s ‘education, however high 
the English part of it may have reached, 
shall be deemed complete without the 
addition of proficiency in Bengali. But 
this only makes for the rounding off of 
the studies of those who do know English. 
What of those who know Bengali but 
do not know English? Will the Bengal 
university have nothing to say to them? 
Can such a cruelly unnatural state of 
things exist anywhere outside India ? 


I shall be told that my poetising will 
not do; that I should make some practical 
suggestion; that I should not expect too 
much. Expect too much, indeed! Do I not 
know only too well that one has to give 
up all hope when attempting to enter the 
realm of practical suggestion! Anyhow, 
I shall be quite satisfied for the present 
if any the least stir is visible in any mind, 
nor shall I object even if that should take 
shape as abuse oran attempt to assault 
me. 


THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION 


So let me descend to practical pro- 
posals. i - 

Our University: was formerly a wrest- 
ling ground for examinees. Now a broad 
fringe area bas been added round it 
where the wrestlers may recover their 
breath, in every-day garb, between their 
bouts. Famous professors from abroad 
are being invited to lecture here, and chairs 
have been offered to our own men of 
learning. The credit for this last act of 
courtesy, I understand, was also due to 
the gallant Sir Asutosh. 

Now, I say, let the old central institu- 
tion of the University go on in its old way, 
but what hagm if these extension lectures 
be made over to the Bengalis for their 
very own? Let those who come to the 
feast of learning by special invitation be 
given seats inside; but allow at least 
those who have flocked in at the good 
news to be served in the outskirts. Let 
the English table be reserved for the 
insiders. The outsiders will make good 
` use oftheir own plantain leaves. If you 
persist in making the porters chuck them 
out, will that not mar the festivity ? Will 
not their curses be heard in heaven? 

If, like the sacred confluence of the 
Ganga and the Jamuna, the university 
becomes the meeting place of two 
streams of learning through English and 
Bengali, then will it become a veritable 
place of pilgrimage for all the students 
of Bengal. And though the dark and 
pale waters of these two different streams 
may continue to be distinguished separate- 
ly, they will nevertheless flow on together 
making the culture of the country wider, 
deeper and truer. 

If there is only one street in a town it 
is bound to become over-crowded. And 
so in town-improvement schemes new 
streets are provided. My proposal of 
adding a second main thoroughfare to our 
university culture will likewise have the 
effect of preventing the overcrowding of 
the old road, now complained of. 

So faras my own experience ot teach- 
ing goes, a considerable - proportion of 
pupils are naturally deficient in the power 
of learning languages. Such may find it 
barely possible to matriculate with an 
insufficient understanding of the English 
language, but in the higher stages disaster 
is inevitable. There. are, moreover, 
other reasons also-why English cannot 
be mastered by a large majority of 
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Bengali boys. First of all that hk ngrage 
is naturally a hard nut to crack for those 
whose mother tongue is Bengal’. ‘or 
therm itis as much ofa feat as fitting an 
English sword into the scabbard of a 
scimitar. Then again very few boys have 
the means of getting anything like a 
proper grounding in English at the hands 
of a competent teacher—the sons of the 
poor certainly have not. 

So like Hanuman who, nct krowing 
whick herb might be wanted, had tc carry 
away the whole mountain top, these boys, 
unable to use the language intelligentty, 
have to carry in their heads the whole of 
the book by rote. Those who have 2xtra- 
ordinary memories may thus manaze ic 
carry on to the end, but thiscanrot': 
expected of the poor fellows with ory 
average brain power. These can n-ithcv 
get through the closed doors of the lngt. 
age barrier, nor have they any means of 
escape by jumping over it. 

The point is, is the crime committed L-- 
this large number of boys, who owing to 
congenital or accident&l causes have 3ce:: 
unable to become proficiegt in the™En,slis:: 
language, so heinous*that they must bz 
sentenced to perpetual exile by the Unive 
sity? In England at one time thi ve 
used to get hanged. But this penal cod: 
is even harsher, because the extreme pen 
alty is imposed for not being able tc 
cheat! For ifit be cheating to take a book 
into the examination hall hidden in onc’s 
clothes, why not when the whole of its 
contents is smuggled in within the head ? 

However I do not wish to lay eny 
charge against those fortunate cramm:t : 
who manage to get across. But those 
who are left behindeto whom the Hoog uly 
Bridge is closed, may they not have so ne 
kind of ferry boat,—if not a steam laun: h, 
atleast a country boat? Whata ¢éerriolc 
waste -of national material to cut off <li 
higher educational facilities from tie 
thousands of pupils who have no gift for 
acquiring a foreign tongtie, but who 
possess the intellect and desire to learn. 

So my proposal is to havea bifurcatien 
of the language media beginning from tlc , 
preparatory class before matricu.atio :, 
so, that each may choose the port | 
through which he would enter into hs 
university course. This, as I have saic, 
would not only tend to lesstn the crowc - 
ing along the old course, but also make fcr 
a much wider spread ot higher education. 
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I know very well that the English 
course will nevertheless attract by far the 
larger number of students, and it will take 
along time for the adjustment of normal 
values between the two. The imperial 
language has more glamour, and so may 
conzinue to have a higher value both in 
the business as well asin the marriage 
market. Beit so. The mother tongue can 
put up with neglect, but not with futility. 
Let the rich man’s child fatten at the wet 
nurse’s breast, but do not deprive the poor 
man’s child of its mother’s milk. 

Waving borne in my time the brunt of 
many an onslaught I try tobe very circum- 
spect now-a-days in what Isay. But the 
forze of habit is too strong and truth will 
ouz at the end. I congratulated myself on 
having begun very cunningly.indeed, with 
onya plea for a foothold in the fringe 
arza. I felt like goody-goody Gopal of our 
Bengali primer who used to eat only what 
was given to him. This proposal our 
uriversity authorities might have rejected, 
btt they would not have felt offended. 
Bat in spite of his ex€mplary manners even 
Gopal cansot help raising his voice as his 
hanger increases. And my demand on 
behalf of our language has also grown 
somewhat big. the result is sure to be 
fetal both for the proposal and its author. 
Eowever that is nothing new. In this 
country of high infant mortality a hundred 
end twenty-five per cent of proposals die 
in their infancy. But so inured am I to 
fatal blows that I have ceased to believe 
m their fatality. . 

i know what the counter-argument 
will be. “You want to give high educa- 
zion in Bengali, but where ar@ the text 
books in that language?” I am aware 
that there are none. But unless high 
education is given in the language how 
are text books to come into existence ? 
They are not ornamental plants cultivated 
by dilletanti for aesthetic reasons; nor 
are they weeds which encumber the ground 
through sheer exuberance of life. {i higher 
education has to await text books, then 
way trees as well await their foliage, and 
the river its banks. 

If it be a deficiency to be regretted that 
there are no text books for high education 
in Bengali then, I repeat, to make this 
language the vehicle for such education is 
the only way to remove it. The Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad (Bengal Academy of 
Literature) for some.time has been laying 
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the foundation for text books by collecting 
and coining technical terms suited to 
different branches of learning. We hear 
complaints that its work is slow,—the 
wonder is, rather, that it does any work 
at all. Where isthe incentive ? Where is 
the scope for the use of these technical 
terms? We cannot very well expect a 
mint to go on working if the coins are 
refused circulation. Ifever the University 
opens up a road to education through 
Bengali, then will come the Parishad’s 
opportunity. 

But itis ever so much more to be re- 
gretted that, whereas we have the means 
and the materials for a veritgble feast of 
education in our own language, we have 
no place for it. We have our Jagadish 
Bose, our Prafulla Roy, our: Brajendra 
Seal, our Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri, 
and a host of other Bengalis of the same 
calibre, both prominent as well as retiring. 
And yet are we never to be able to assuage 
the intellectual hunger of those who know 
only Bengali ? Are such students only to 
have the privilege of being proud of these 
fellow-countrymen of theirs, but never to 
be allowed to make use of them? The 
hospitality of our University makes it 
possible for foreigners to come across the 
seas to sit at their feet, but the Bengali 
student, who knows only his mother 
tongue, is not to be deemed worthy to 
have a place by their side ! 

In Germany, France, America and 
Japan, modern Universities have sprung 
up of which the object 1s to nurture the 
mind of man. They are forces which are 
creating their country, by developing the 
intellect and character of the people. Such 
creative work cannot be done through the 
medium of a foreign language. Nothing 
makes our education here more futile than 
that the knowledge we gain does not en- 
rich our language, and that being left 
forever outside the highest thought, the 
growth of our mother-tongue fails to keep 
pace with the growth of our minds. 

The result of this state of things has 
been that though we have been enjoying 
high education we have not been thinking 
high thoughts. Like our academic costume 
the academic language of our education is 
cast aside ùs soon as we are back home 
from college, and all that we have gathered 
there 1s left in its packets as it hangs on the 
peg. Then we gossip and talk scandal, 
play at making and unmaking kings, tran- 
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slate and plagiarise and publish cowardly 
trash in wretched rags of newspapers—all 
in the vernacular. 

I do.not deny thatin spite of this our 
literature has made some progress, but 
none the less does it betray many a sign of 
starvation. Like a dyspeptic who may eat 
a large quantity but remains emaciated, 
our literature has not been able to assimi- 
late the bulk of what we have learnt. What 
we imbibe does not increase our vital force, 
for we do not tasteit with our tongues ; 
what goes down our gullets only loads 
our stomachs, but fails to nourish our 
bodies. 

Our Univegsity is modelled on the Uai- 
versity of London—that is to say it is only 
a huge di2-stamping machine. Its object 
is not to make men but to hall-mark them. 
It assists the business world to ascertain 
market values. We have thus become 
accustomed to be satisfied with receiving 
the impress of the pattern without troub- 
ling ourselves as to what has been learnt 
in the process. This has been all the easier 
for us because our manners and customs 
have all along blindly followed ready-made 
patterns, and we have ceased to be able to 
realise that any better forms can be evolv- 
ed than those cast in the pristine moulds 
which we have apotheosized. 

So it seems to me that though this 
proposal of mine may not meet with 
the approval of the average Bengali 
guardian, its adoption will have an advan- 
tage even greater than that of catering for 
boys unable to pass through the meshes of 
the English course,—and thatis the freedom 
it will give to growth along natural 
lines. Its very absence of market value will 
effectually release it from all servitude to 
market conditions. And for this reason 
it may come to pass that many who are 
compelled to take up the English course 
for gain, will also be tempted to avail 
themselves of the other for love. For it 
is certain thatin a very short time the 
lecturers in the mother-tongue will begin 
to express the whole of their true genius, 
and those who are now occupied only 
with raising the dust of synonyms and 
annotations in the process of explaining 
the English text, will then be able to 
scatter vivifying ideas over their famishing 
country. 

There was a day when tbe English- 
educated Bengali, in the pride of his new 
acquisition, looked down on the Bengali 


language. Nevertheless, in some myste. - 
ous fashion, the seed of our literatu i 
sprouted from within the very heart («t 
Bengal. Inthe beginning it was still ea | 
to sneer at its tiny, frail shoot. But al 
ing thing, however small, is not to be kext 
down dy obloquy. Today it has rari 
its head so high that it can smile ¿t the 
essays in English composition of thoe 
same English-educated Bengalis. Tc tls 
result no patronage of the ruling powers 
contributed; rather it was in spite of being 
ignored by them—no small drawback fo- z 
dependent people—that it flourished n tre 
joy of its own life till it achieved word- 
recognition. 

As I have said itis hardly possible re 
change the machinery of our existing 
University with the means at ocr disposal. 
The reason is two-fold. Firstly. tsis 
machinery is designed for a particular 
purpose and it cannot be made tc serve 
a different purpose without radical altera- 
tion from top to bottom. Secondly ou“ 
form-\orshippers have become s) enamour- 
ed of its particular form that waether 
they found National . Js of Sduca- 
tion, or Hindu Universities, they cannot 
get rid of the pattern it has indelibly 
imposed on their minds. 

So the only way of improving ii is to 
ask for a little space to plant beside its 
machine-house a living thing. Ther with- 
out fuss or argument will the laiter 
one day raise its head and overshac ow its 
unsightly neighbour with a wealth of 
foliage and bloom. And while the educa- 
tion mill is noisily grinding oat its bales 
for the market, the living tree by -ts side 
will give’ fruit and shade to the country 
and shelter among its numerous branches 
to any number of singing birds. 


But why do I atall plead for aay kind 
of compromise with the lumberirg old 
machine? Let it be rélegatec to a place 
among our Law Courts and Omhces Police 
stations,’ Gaols and Asylums, anc other 
paraphernalia of civilisation, If ocr coun- 
try wants fruit and shade, let it come off 
brick-and-mortar erections down to the 
soil. Why cannot we boldly avow ihat 
we shall nurture our own universit7 with 
our own life-force,as naturally as the 
pupils used to gather round the teachers in 
the forest retreats of the Vedic ag, or at 
Nalanda or Taxila during tke Buddhist 
era, or as they gather even now, in the 
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day of our downfall, in our tols and 
chatuspathis? 

The first step towards creation is to 
desire. Can it be that there are no Stir- 
rings of stich desire in our country, to-day? 
Cannot the desire to give of those who 
are wise, who are learned, who are study- 
ing, making researches, meditating, find 
its counterpart in the desire to receive of 
those who would learn, and mingling 


therewith—as clouds mingle with the as- 
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cending vapours to descend in fertilising 
showers—melt into their mother-tongue 
to flood the motherland with water for 
the thirsty and food for the hungry ? 
These last words of mine are not prac- 
tical; they merely express an idea. But 
upto now practical propositions have only 
resulted in patchwork, ideas alone have 
created. 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST ‘BABY WEEK’ 


RITAIN dedicated the first seven days 
B of July to the consideration of the 
means that can be employed to cut 
down the rate of infant mortality and to 
give children opportunitics to grow into 
healthy, useful, and happy men and women. 
Throughout eek I could not put out 
of my. mind the thought that a much 
higher percentage of habies die in India 
than in Britain, and that those who live 
have far poorer opportunity before them 
than do the children of Britain: yet no 
Baby-Week has ever been held in India to 
stimulateefforts for baby-welfare. Perhaps 
an account of the attempt made in this 
country may lead to practical results in 
India. 

The idea of focussing the national atten- 
tion upon baby welfare for a whole week 
came from the United States of *Ammerica— 
the land of my birth. The first Baby-Week 
was held there last year through the 
combined efforts of the women’s clubs that 
are dotted all over the country and have 
a membership of qver 1,000,000 women, 
and the Children’s Bureau maintained 
by the national government aj Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop—an Illinois woman—is the chief. 
The experiment proved so successful that 
it was repeated in Americaa few months 
ago, and proved once again a great 
success. ° 

The British do not always welcome 
innovations with extended arms—especially 
innovations tħat originate in the United 
States of America. Buta devastating war 
has been going on for well-nigh three years, 


and thoughtful persons realize that 
the one practical way to repair the wast- 
age of war is to save the babies. That 
made the British receptive of this American 
idea. . 

Could the British have saved, since the 
hostilities began, the babies that died at 
or before birth and those that died during 


their first year, the nation would have 


more than recouped the losses that it has 
suffered in manhood at all the fronts. 
Adding together the pre-natal and post- 
natal deaths, Britain is losing 4,000 babies 
under one year of age every week, or 
208,000 every year. The death casualties 
of soldiers have not been higher, 

In some towns the rate of infant 
mortality is scandalously high. Ince-in- 
Makerfield, with 288 deaths out of 1,000 
infants under five years ofagein 1915-16 
being the worst offender. All the large 
and small industrial. towns, where the 
adults are poor and ignorant, and most 
ofthe mothers have to goto work every 
day, leaving their children to get along 
as best they may in a cre’che or under the 
care of an older child or an old woman, 
havea shocking death rate of infants. 
Burnley lost 257, Wigan 254, Liverpool 
235, Manchester 214, and Nottingham 
206 habies under five year of age out of 
every thousand in 1915-16. There were 
40 towns where from 208 to 288 babies 
per 1,000 ‘died in that year. One of these 
towns, by an irony of fate, was named 
Rhondda. 

British medical authorities have been 
crying themselves hoarse to make the 
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people realise that at least one-half of such 
mortality could be prevented. Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, in his report on 
Child Mortality at Ages 0-5 in England 
and Wales, wrote: 

In the four years, 1911-14, the deaths of 2,036, 
466 persons were registered in England and Wales. 
Of this number, 575,078, or 28.2 per cent. occured 
during the first five years after birth. There is no 
complete record of all the deaths occurring in utero, 
though Since September 1st, 1915, all stillbirths 
occurring after the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy 
have been made compulsorily notifiable. Those 
amount to about 3 per cent. of the total live births. 
It is not unlikely that the total intra-uterine deaths 
during the entire period of pregnancy are four times 
that number, ang are equal to the total deaths in the 
first year after birth,” 

Commenting on these figures, in another 
place, he writes: 

“a In every area, .. a very high proportion of 
the present total mortality can be obviated: and it 
is well within the range of administrative action to 
reduce child mortality within the next few years to 
one-half its present amount.” 


Statements like this failed to make an im- 
pression upon the people. Babies continu- 
ed to be the subjects of jests from the stage. 
Some time ago, for instance, I saw a farce 
called “Baby Mine” at a London theatre, 
in which the fun, throughout the play, 
centred around a baby, and the heroine 
of the play spoke.of babies as nasty little 
brats, and said that they ought to have 
some insect powder sprinkled over them 
to kill them off, just as you get rid of 
vermio. And the people laughed uproar- 
iously at the rude joke! In another play, 
“The Amazons”, the widow of a nobleman 
who had been famed as a hunter and who, 
herself, loved to ride to the hounds above 
everything else, told us thatafter each 
of her three children was born, and 
proved to be a girl, her husband had 
come to her bedside and said disgustedly: 
“Humph! A whole season wasted for 
that.” 

The organization of the Baby-Week 
showed how the British mind has changed 
since the hostilities began in August, 1914, 
three brief years ago. 

The Baby-Week was organized by a 
Council that was formed in March last 
by nearly 90 societies interested in one 
form or another of child-welfare. The 
Prime Minister readily consented to be- 
come Patron of the organization. Lord 
Rhondda, at that time Press-Chairman of 
the Local Government Board, accepted the 
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Chairmanship. Many distiuguisicd pe 
sons gave their support to the moveme 
Among them I may mention the Ducs- 
of Marloorough, who is an American—*' 
daughter of W. K. Vanderbilt, the Amc: 
can milionaire—and who has brought ; 
Britain high ideals, great energy, and mi 
lions of dollars, all of which she is devo 
ing to bettering the conditions intl: 
country of her adoption. 

The moving spirit of the Baby-Wee : 
movement in Britain was Mrs. H. ] 
Irving, wife of the great actor, a womz ; 
who, for years, has devoted her time ar ° 
talents to the study of sociological conc - 
tions, and who has taken a leading pa : 
in many philanthropic propagandas. I 
exertions were primarily responsible for t » 
organization of the Baby-Week Coure :, 
She went about the country, from tov ! 
to town, explaining thatthe organisers F 
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Transatlantic Film Company to prodi ve 
it, and acted as one of the princip il 
characters of that moving-picture play. 

This film was shown all over t'e 
country, and I trust that it will be impo :.- 
ed into India, and that Indian mothers v 
have the opportunity to see it. Here is a 
summary of the plot: 

The play centres around the courtst 
and marriage, before the war, ofa facto- 
girl ard a railway porter. The you: 
wife is shown suffering the ordinary haid- 
ships <Mat® are the lot of people in ler 
station of life. Sht has to carry pails of 
water up many flights of stairs. She lives 
in a single room that has no comforts or 
conveniences. She and her husband quarrei 
over her bad housekegping—for fact« vy 
girls are notoriously poor housewives. 
She turns for comfort to a neighbour, 
who throws in her way the temptation to 
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‘drink. When she returus homesthe worse 


for drink, her husband smells liqaor on itr 
breath, the two have a bitter quar-el. 
She throws a jug at her husband when w 
strikes her. While the quarrel is going n, 
and reighbours are listening to it, ue 
health visitor—this is the part that \ ~s. 
Irving plays—comes on the scene ¿ad 
brings about a reconciliation between he 
two. ; 
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Then the war breaks out. The man 
aiswers his country’s call. The young 
wife is left alone, and soon gives birth to 
ababy. The health visitor again appears 
om the scene and takes her to a school of 
mothers. The girl, whois as ignorant of 
notnercraft as she is of housekeeping, 
quickly becomes interested in the work 
tkaz is being carried on at the baby-wel- 
fare centre, and watches with delight the 
bzbies being weighed, the making of baby 
clothes, and the little ones at play. Then 
tke mother is shown in her home, washing 
and dressing the baby. The father comes 
home to see the child who has been born 
daring his absence, and proudly takes the 
bzby into his arms. 

Ir another scene the neighbour who 
hes tempted the girl to drink is shown 
“cverlaying’’ her baby while she is drunk. 
Tae inquest follows. 

Then the National Council of Baby 
Week is shown, with Mrs. Lloyd George 
in the Chair. The wife of the Prime 
Minister declares, agcording to the caption 
that appegrs along with this scene : “What 
w2 want iSetlmmenpbilization of mother- 
hcod.?” Immediately afterwards we s“e 
the young couple after the war, living in a 
heme that their grateful country has 
beilt for them, where there is plenty of 
fresh air and all out-doors for the baby to 
grow and playin. The mother is provided 
wth many labour-saving devices, and is 
shown as a happy, ethcient housewife—and 
al through the advice and assistance of 
the health visitor who happened to arrive 
at the psychological moment and lift her 
out of the conditions in which she would 
have been sure to come to grief, And that 
would more than likély, have killed her 
ch ld and estranged her from her husband. 

It was proposed to hold processions 
during the Baby-Week. A meeting attend- 
ed by the Mayoresses of various London 
Bcroughs was held at the end of May at 
Suacerland House to invite suggestions. 
Mv-s. Irving thought that London might be 
divided into six parts or groups of 
Bozoughs to form processions on the 
diferent days of the Baby-Week. The 
poster that had been designed for Baby- 
Week, showing a little child clinging» to 
the skirts of Britannia for protection from 
an evil demoy that was pursuing it, would 
be carried as a banner, There was also to 
be a big Empire section, which would 
inc ude representatives of India, Australia, 
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New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. 
Britannia, as the mother of them all, was 
to ride in a triumphal car, and to be 
surrounded by babies and children from the 
various Borougns. Mothers were to 
walk in the processions. 

The Council eventually decided that it 
would be wise to abandon the idea of 
holding those processions, in view of the 
daylight air-raids that beganin June, and 
in which many babies were killed -and 
many more wounded. This decision 
deprived the Baby-Week ofa sure attrac- 
tion. 

A novel scheme was adopted in Lincoln 
to create interest in the Wegk. Arrange- 
ments were made there to distribute 
literature bearing on the subject of baby- 
saving by means of aeroplanes. 

e A scheme of giving prizes was organized, 

Some of the prizes were to be given locally 
while others were to be offered in connec. 
tion with national mothercraft competi- 
tious, in which groups of mothers represen- 
ting various child-welfare centres were to 
contend for the honour of their respective 
schools. The Centre securing that honour 
was to hold the Association of Infant Wel- 
fare’s Challenge Shield for the ensuing 
year. The St. Pancras School, the Fulham 
School, and the Bristol School for Mothers 
have won this silver shield in years gone 
by. 
The organisers of the movement arrang- 
ed with men and women who had specia- 
lised in baby culture to deliver lectures 
in London and elsewhere during the Baby- 
Week and to hold a series of confer- 
ences. Arrangements were made for the 
organization in London of a grand Exhi- 
bition showing exhibits of all kinds that 
would be useful to mothers and children, 
and to others interested in child-welfare, 
and for the organization of hundreds of 
model nurseries in various parts of the 
Capital of the Empire and in provincial 
centres, 

The National Council appealed to the 
nation for a fund of Rs. 375,000 to carry 
on its propaganda. The publie respon- 
ded generously. 

A Matinee was given at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in the middle of May to obtain 
funds inaid of the Women’s League of 
Service. It was attended by Queen Alex- 
andra, Princess Mary, and Princess Vic- 
toria. A number of well-known ladies 
received Queen Alexandra, who was greatly 
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interested in the performance, in which 
most of the favourite actors and actresses 
of to-day took part. The Matinee result- 
edin bringing in a considerable sum of 
money for tle propaganda in behalf of 
children. 

The Baby-Week opened on Sunday, 
July 1.. The Council had requested clergy- 
men all over the British Isles to dedicate 
that day to the children, of whom the 
Christ spoke; “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Many 
clergymen are tired of being dictated to 
as to what they shall and shallnot preach. 
One sympafthises with them, for already 
many Sundays have been ear-marked for 
various objects, and this process shows 
no sign of coming to an end. But I do 
not know of any preacher who did not 
realise, on the first day of July, the neces- 
sity and importance of exhorting his 
congregation to interest themselves in 
child-welfare. 

I will say this much in praise of the 
British clergy : many of them went beyond 
the intention of the promoters of the Baby- 
Week, That week was to be devoted to 
a propaganda to save babies from death, 
before, at, and after their birth, in itself a 
laudable object, requiring manysided 
effort, but left alone the subject of the 
declining birth rate. Many of the clergy- 
men did not hesitate to refer to that 
delicate but important topic. They point- 
ed out that while the campaign to save 
the babies meant. much to the nation, it 
was not, in itself sufficient. They contend- 
ed that rich and poor alike were shirking 
the responsiblities of parenthood, often, 
though not always, through motives of 
self-indulgence. They pleaded that such 
selfishness was unrighteous and detrimen- 
talto national well-being, and must cease. 

The statistics issued by the Registrar- 
General show that the clergymen were 
quite justified in the charges that they 
made. His last report on births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, issu- 
ed in April last, showed that while the 
marriage rate in 1915 was the highest, 
the birth rate was the lowest on tecord, 
The marriage rate was 19.5 per 1,000 
persons, an increase of 3.6 above the rate 
in 1914. The birth rate had declined 
to 22 per 1,000, was1.8 helow that rate 
in 1914, and 3.5 below the average for 
the preceding decennium. 
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The provisional figures for 1916 given 
by this report show that the marij» fe 
boom resulting from the war is pas ny, 
and that, in that respect, tke people are 
going back to. the pre-war condit crs. 
As if this was not depressing enough, the 
provincial rate for births for the last ,car 
Showed a further decline. It was 01.6 
instead of 22 per 1,000. 

In this ciremustance, it was quite wise 
of the clergy to call attention to the 
declining birth rate, though taat was no 
part of the Baby-Week campaign. Many 
thinkers also called attentior to this fact, 
and tothe causes that contributed to it, 
in the columns of the newspapers. 

The sermon preached by Caaon Ga:uble 
at Westminister Abbey, on Beby Surcay, 
was typical of those preached from >ther 
pulpits. According to the Times, sumrinry, 
he said: 


“It was on the enildren that the future `° the 
nation rested. The national peril was are of 
depopulation. The presence of the women ii war 


‘factories and the absence of the fathers accounted 


for it. Inthe professional classes EC babies 22:7 in 
infancy out of every 1,000. In the artisan s'acses 
the figure was 150. What was the @ssse ? <umply 
the surroundings in whi welt, A woman 
had written to him saying: ‘When you are odrench- 
ing on Sunday don’t forget to pr2ach just.ee and 
righteousness. Most of our babies are being slowly 
starved at the hands of the profiteer, Our c. idren 
wculd look as well as yours if only we hil our 
rights. While our husbands are being murdered in 
France we are being starved here. I waited w th my 
little children three hours to get sugar ye:teiday 
and at the end I was only allowed halfa- und’ 
When would all that curse end? Asked Cenon 
Gamole. It was not the will of God, but was due 
to the folly and ignorance of man and the cellous- 
ness and apathy of society. He hoped the hearts 
and consciences of the people would be roused 
during the,week to the need of saving the lives of 
the children. It was a problem for Church and 
State.” ii 


On July 2, the Lord Mayor presided 
at a great meeting held in the Guilihall. 
The following message sent by the )ueen 
was read: s 

“The Queen desires me to express her Majesty’s 
deep intest in the meeting at the Guilcball in 
conrection with the National Bahr-Week. The wel- 
faze of the children cf this country lies very near to 
the Queen's heart, and it is Her Majesty’s profeund 
hope that everything possible may be done io safe- 
guard their health and promote their ha »piness# 
The Queen wishes God-speed to tkis natione! effort 
t@save the children.” 


Lord Rhondda was the principal -peak- 
er at this meeting. As became the former 
President of the Local Government Board, 
he stated that that Department hac done 
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a great deal to cut down infant mortality. 
He added, however, that they could not be 
satished with what had been accomplished 
when 3,000 children under five were dying 
every week, out of which at least 1,000 
could be saved. To quote him: 


The saving of those lives was part of the result 
that ther hoped Baby-Week would effect. A greater 
effect would be that the bulk of the babies who 
lived would ke stronger, and, when they grew up, 
more efficient citizens. They must bave cleaner and 
healthier homes, proper food and care for expectant 
and nursing mothers, and more maternity centres, 
more health visitors, and more skilled attention 
for mothers and ‘children. They wanted also to 
provide pure milk for the children. The road to 
success 1n all those things was by organization and 
concentrated effort... 

“If they were to get the greatest virility and 
the greatest competence out of the people of the 
Empire, they must see that they started with healthy 
babies, for ‘the race marches forward upon the 
little iest of children’.” 


Mr. H. A. Fisher, the President of the 
Board of Edueation, also spoke at this 
meeting, ard said that: 


“We must have less drunkenness, less vice, better 


housing, purer milk, and better sanitation. He hoped . 


that before long we sifould have a Ministry of 
Health, whagbgvould concentrate and direct all the 
scattered sfforis tening better state of national 
hygiene. 

“The problem was also one of ignorance, not the 
ignorance of a class, but an allpervading ignorance, 
The rich had uo monopoly of common sense, but 
they could command empert advice and good con- 
ditions. There was ignorance as to the conditions 
of healthy maternity, and as to the main conditions 
ofthe hygienic life, the number of closed windows 
to be seen in any street of any town at night was 
some measure of the degree of that ignorance. There 
was ignorance also of the preventive cures for the 
main afflictions of childhood. We should concentrate 
on these problems, and seek a cure for ignorance. 
There was a school of opinion which regarded the 
health visitor as an inquisitive, condescending, and 
perhaps roxiovs being. That was not the “view of 
the mothers who had been helged by the skill, kind- 
ness, and experience of the health visitor. We needed 
also more creckes and‘ more nursery schools, and a 
prolonged education of the girls in mothercraft. The 
problem was one to he solved by the zealous co- 
operation of the future Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education, and by the united and intelli- 
gest effort ot the private citizen.” ` 


The Duchess eof Marlborough méved the 
following resolution : 


“sD hat in view of the serious wastage of child life 
due to a high rate of infant mortality, and the con- 
comitant damage to the whole race, the citizens 
here assembled pledge themselves to enquire into the 
conditions which are responsible for this loss to the 
nation, and uncertake to use their influence to secure 
improved housing and sanitation, together with ade- 
quate provision fog the care of maternity and infancy 
in their own districts.” 


It was seconded by Mr. Ben Tillet, the 
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great labour leader. He said that “Four 
out of five women become mothers under 
the worst possible conditions. Heė believed 
that one mother was greater than all the 
other women in the world who were not 
mothers, and he pleaded strongly that 
‘sloppy sentimentdlity’ should be thrown 
aside, and motherhood, in whatever cir- 
cumstances, should be raised on a pede- 
stal strong and great as the Statue of 
Liberty.” 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, who has succeeded 
Lord Rhondda at the Local Government 
Board, also spoke. He gave some shock- 
ing facts regarding infant mortality in in- 
dustrial centres, and declared, that how- 
ever “healthy mother and her child might 
be, if their surroundings were hopelessly 
unhealthy, the child was cradled in its 
coin.” 

On the same day (July 2), the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Mary, opened 
the Baby-Week Exhibition at Central Halk} 
Westminster. Her Majesty passed through 
a guard of honour comprised of about a 
hundred London mothers from the differ- 
ent infant welfare centres, each centre 
having chosen its representative by vote. 
They presented babies, instead of present- 
ing arms. Most of the mothers were 
soldiers’ wives, and there were six mothers 
of triplets, one only 19 years old, among 
them. 

The exhibits were extremely interesting. 
There was, for instance, a unique set of 
models of various departments of the 
Royal Free Hospital, at which pre-natal 
care of mothers is a special feature. The 
figures and furniture of the model of the 
nursing section of the maternity and in- 
fant welfare department, had been made 
by wounded soldiers in the hospital. There 
were specimens from the pathological 
department showing, among other things, 
the spirochaetes of the disease that causes 
the blindness and death of young children. 
In another exhibit there was a series of 
photographs taken under the supervision 
of medical experts in Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, to demonstrate 
the need for care of the eyes, ears, nose, 
and tHroat of young children. The Batter- 
sea Polytechnic exhibited dishes of food 
suitable fer little folks. There were also 
exhibits of baby clothes, and demonstra- 
tions of dyeing with red ink and other 
o and renovating old clothes for chil- 
ren. 
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For lack of space, it is not possible for 
me to describe all the conferences and 
demonstrations held, and lectures given, 
during the rest of the Baby-Week, nor the 
efforts made in provincial centres to rouse 
public interest in behalf of children. Some 
of the cities and towns carried on a highly 
organized propaganda. This was especi- 
ally the case in Manchester. 

Now that Baby-Week is over, persons 
interested in child welfare are considering 
the means to be employed to continue the 
work. A yearly Baby-Week can effect 
much good: but if the effort is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be continuous throughout 
the year, P i 

I pointed out in the course of an article 
in the Sunday Pictorial on July 1 that 
there ought to be a woman Minister whose 
sole concern should be the welfare of the 


nation’s children ; or at least there should . 


be a Children’s Bureau in the Ministry of 
Health that is now being formed, 


The Government seem to 3€ a ve ty 
the necessity of making an effcrt to i've 
the caildren. The estimates of the ooon’ 
Government Board include an item: f is, 
1,350,000 for child welfare. 

Why should not the Indian Gover +2 
follow in the steps of the Hcme Grvcrn. 
ment ? Surely child-conditious ar zr 
worse in India than they are at the ie it. 
of the Empire. Medical aid at child-i <i: 
is much more scarce in India taan it is i 
Britain. If more and better midwiv:-s .:: 
needed in England, the need for thm ` 
India is much greater. If dis:inguisl < 
Indians, especially eminent Indian lidices, 
band themselves together, they caz jlo 
much to train and to provide pre-e ly 
qualified midwives and lady doa œ>, 
carry on an educational propaganda h:t 
will save hundreds of thousands of Indi a 
babies every year. 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


By Frank HOWEL Evans, AUTHOR oF “FIVE YFars,” “THE CINEMA GIRL,” &c. 
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[Our readers are informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, and if the name of 
any living person happeus to be mentioned, no perso- 
nal reflection is intended. } 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FOR HARRY’S SAKE. 


cég LL havea look at it with pleasure,” 
said Hamborough. “But don’t take 
my opinion as being worth much. 
And evenif I liked it I couldn’t do any- 
thing with it, for thisis a music-hall, not 
a theatre. I’m a very good judge of a 
performing elephant or a comic singer, or 
perhaps a sketch; but whenit comes to 
plays—well, I don’t suppose I know more 
than anybody else.” r 
“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Ham- 
borough—but you’ve always been kind to 
me. May I send it’upto your*room to- 
morrow ?” 
“Do. Vihavealook at it before the 
end of the week.” 
Gladys had taken hercourage in her two 


hands and seized the opportunity of spt 
ing to Hamborough, the manager. :ì 
told him that she had an idea for a pay. 
and that she would like him to readi 1c 
see if heéh6ught there was anything in it. 

And so the next right she left the dii 
of the play, at which she had worked v=rj 
hard during the day, altering it and ccn 
densing itand generally shaping it, in ur 
envelope addressed to Mr. Hambcroug_ ; 
and with terrible nervousness she waid 
for the days to go by till she should heir 
his opinion. : 

And on the Saturday it came. 

“I told you that I didn’t know mth 
about plays,” he said, “but it seems toz- 
that you have got hold of a good story, `` 
I asked a friend of mine who happened - >^ 
come intc my office last night to have >` 
look thrcugh it. Hes a dramatic crit:., 
pretty keen, and has written å play or two 
himself—failures they’ve been, but th_+ 
doesn’t make him know what’s whet acy 
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the .ess. He brought it back to me last 
nigl. with his opinion.” 

“Ch! Oh!” Gladys gasped. She couldn’t 
help ıt, and Hamborough smiled. 

“I suppose you’re anxious to hear what 
his spinion is ?” he said. “Well, make up 
yor mind for a shock. He says it’s not 
the least little bit of good—’’ 

Ror a second Gladys thought she would 
faint; everything seemed to whirl before 


er. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ham- 
borough. It’s very kind of you to have 
taker the trouble,” she faltered, with dry 
lips and a husky voice, and was moving 
avey when Hamborough.stopped her. ` 

“Don’t be in such a hurry!” he said. 
“You don’t let me finish. That wasn’t the 
only thing he said. It wasn't the least little 
biz of good as a three-act play, he said; it 
wasn’t strong enough to make a whole 
evening’s entertainment. Butasa one-act 
play he thought it would be a clinker— 
those were his very words. That situation 
in the second actisjust enormous. Now, 
we re always open todo a good one-act 


-ay Pe, jig like to let me have a 
Kek atit when 1 nished, I will.’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’ Again Gladys gasped, 
baz this time with joy. “You'd really 
look at it, and perhaps if you liked it you’d 
produce it! Oh, Mr. Hamborough, how 
much would it be worth to you?” 

“There you are! The first thing you 
think of is money! And I thought it was 
ext you were after.” Hamborough smiled 
gcood-naturedly. “Well, Pd give you half. 
-guinea a performance if I produced it.” 

alfa-guinea a performance! With 
natinees—they had two a wtelke at the 
Pandora—that would be another four 
uineas a week! Oh, dear, how lovely that 
would be! Why, with that she would be 
able to send Harry abroad ! 

And how slowly the time seemed to go, 
how the ’bus seemed to crawl, until she 
got back to the Blackfiiars Road and was 
atle to tell her husband the glorious news. 
Butto her surprise, Gladys found that 
Harry had already gone to bed. He 
generally sat up for her, for she was never 
very late home. Ted had gone to bed, too: 
he had to be up so early at the mayket 
zhe next morning. But the faithful Meg 
was still watching for her. 

“Harry’s* gone to bed, then?” said 
Gladys, a little disappointedly. “And I’ve 
such grand news for him.” 
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“Well, I’m glad to ’ear that, my dear,” 
said Meg, “But. eat your supper. ’Ere’s 
a nice boiled onion with a kidney inside 
of it. That makes a nice light supper, one 
it won’t ’urt you to sleep on.” 

Gladys, like most people employed in the 
entertainment world, looked upon her 
supper as the most enjoyable meal of the 
day, for then the work was finished. But 
to-night the tasty little dish prepared by 
Meg seemed tasteless; she missed Harry 
smiling at her from his chair near the fire. 

“My dear,” said Meg, “I sat up for you 
on purpose. I made your man goto bed. 
'E was coughin’ so badly I thought ’e’d 
better go. Ted and me’s worried about 
3m, It’s no good, | may as well speak right 
out, it’s been on my mind ever since ’ecome 
‘ere. This place Il kill ’im if’e stops, that’s 
all. We must get ’im out of it some’ow. 


Ted and Ican’elp a bit, I daresay. What 


would it cost, my dear, to get ’im abroad 
—to that place you was talkin’ of ?” 

Gladys felt as if turned to ice. She, of 
course, knew that Harry ought not to stay 
in this unwholesome atmosphere any 
longer, but yet she had been trying to 
persuade herself that he was getting better, 
just simply because she loved him, and, 
selfishly she termed it, wanted to keep him 
with her. 

“Yes, yes, he must go, Meg, he must go ; 
but, oh [it’ll break my heart to be away 
from him. And he ought not to go by 
himself, but yet how can I go with him 
when I have my work here to do? I 
couldn’t leave that, for if 1 did there would 
beno money. And I had brought home 
such good news for him, too. PI tell you 
in the morning. I must go up and see him 
now.” 

Harry was asleep, and as Gladys looked 
down athim she thought how thin and 
worn his face was, how sharp his features 
had become, and again the fear clutched at 
her that she might lose him. She must get 
him away from the Blackfriars Road some. 
how. The fare to the south of France ? 
Yes, she could raise that. She would be 
able to send enough money for his weekly 
keep at a cheap pension out of her present 
earnings. But then he wanted new clothes, 
an outfit, infact. It would be a struggle 
to find enough money, but it must be done 
somehow. 

And then as she lay there thinking, lay 
there very quietly lest she should disturb 
Harry, a sudden thought came into her 
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head which made her almost cry aloud 
with anticipated delight. Yes, that might 
perhaps save the situation. 

And the next night she boldly approach- 
ed Mr. Hamborough again and asked him 
if she could see him privately in his office 
after she had finished on the stage, and 
there, without the slightest tremor of nerv- 
ousness, she spoke to him. For herself she 
would have been nervous, perhaps would 
never have spoken at all, butit was for 
her man she was fighting now. 

“It’s about that play of mine which you 
said you might perhaps look at agair, 
Mr. Hamborough, when I had got it into 
suitable shape for a one-act play. Here it 
is. T’ve been at work on it all day, ever 
since breakfast this morning. I want you 
to look atit, now if you will, and I want 
to know what you would give me for it 
in ready money. I’llsell it to you out- 
right.” 

Hamborough was a good-natured man, 
very popular with those he employed, and 
he had taken a triendly fancy to this pretty 
girl whom the quaint little coster man had 
recommended to him. And all the while, 
too, his brain was working quickly. Ad- 
vertisement was the breath ot his nostrils, 
and he had never been able to get the 
papers to print that story about the 
strange way in which this pretty girl was 
found ; they had just simply “turned it 
down,” as he putit. Butif he could pro- 
duce a one-act play by her, that would 
bring her name into notoriety, and the 
story would then be too good to refuse, 
A new authoress, one of the show girls, 
had written a one-act play ; it was to be 
produced at the Pandora Theatre of 
Varieties where she was engaged; then 
could be tacked on the romance of how the 
pretty girl was found, and the papers 
would just simply have to print it. 

“You seemina bit of a hurry, young 
lady, don’t you ?” he said, looking at her 
closely. 

“Yes, Mr. Hamborough, I am ina 
hurry. I—I must have fifty pounds at 
once. Will you give me that for the play ?” 


“Why do you want fifty pounds >” 


“Read the play first, Mr. Hamborough, 
and then I'll tell you ; that is to say, if you 
can give it me I'll tell you. If you say the 
play’s no good, then I shan’t tell you. You 
might perhaps think I was asking you for 
charity. I only want the fifty pounds if 
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it’s really worth it. Please will you rea: 
it now I” 

“I wonder what her game is,” thougl' 
Hamborough to himself. “She’s evidentl, 
in earnest about something. I would lik: 
to know why she wants fifty quid.” 

“Oh yes, PIH read the play now,” F. 
went or aloud. “Sit down there.” 

It took him just abouta quarter ofa 
hour to read the sketch, and then he loo::- 
ed up az her and said simply: 

“Ves, Viltakeit. And I don’t mind tet- 
ing you thatit’s just great, and I think 
it'll be an enormous success. Does that 
satisfy you ?” 

“Oh. thank God, thank God !” 

The words escaped Gladys without her 
meaning that they should, and Hamb - 
rough just caught them. 

“PIL give you the fifty pounds now,” he 
said, moving to his desk. “But I won't roo 
you. I don’t suppose I’m better than 
the next man in this business, but I’ve 
always tried to be straight. Dll give you 
fifty pounds on account of fees at halfa- 
guinea a performanc&® That means th:t 
you'll get no more money guti eeur ploy 
has paid back the i see? I'm 
gambling, of course, for it may be a failure, 
but I Gon’t think it will. And ifit succeeds, 
well, very likely it’ll ran fora year or two 
all over the shop, and yow make a tiay 
bit. PI give you a cheque for fifty pounds 
now it you like,” 

“Oh yes, please! And makeit an open 
cheque, Mr. Hamborough, please ?” said 
Gladys, chokily. 

The reaction was too much for her. She 
had succeeded. Harry could go away in 
twentyefoar hours. 

“There you are le ll have a formal con- 
tract ready for you to sign to-morrow. 
Will you tell me now why you wanted fifty 
pounds ?” 

“Ves. I wanted it to. save my husband’s 
life. His lungs are aftected, and he must 
goawayatonce. IfIhad told you that 
before you might have thought that I 
was trying to play on your sympathy. 
That was why I refused at first, Mr. Ham- 
borough.” 

Hamborough looked at her, strangely” 
moved. A hard, firm business man, during 
the many years he had spent in the world 
of the theatre he had seen deeply into 
human character and life. He had never 
been in love; he used to say he saw too 
muck of women to want to marry. But 
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now—well, he sighed a little to himself and 
thought that a woman like this might 
have made his lonely life happier. 

“Give me that cheque back,” he said. 

And when Gladys handed it to him 
wonderingly he tore it up. Then he sat 
down and wrote out another one. 

“P'ye made it a hundred,” he said, hand- 
ing her the fresh cheque. ‘‘Your play will 
earn it.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Gladys, “you are kind, 
you are kind ! I wonder why ? I wonder—”’ 

“No, no, Pm not!” said Hamborough. 
“Take your cheque and send your husband 
away. And, I say, if you happen to know 
another woman like yourself, I would be 
glad if you’d introduce me.” 

“I—J don’t quite understand, Mr. Ham- 
borough ?” 

“No? Well, never mind! Good-night 
and good-luck.”’ 

The manager sat still for a moment 
thoughtfully after he had closed his desk. . 

“No,” he said to himself, business in- 
stinct oozing out, “I don’t think I gave a 
bigger advance of fes than was necessary. 
I thinke play will earn it. And any 
way’’—he took hat and jammed it 
on his head—‘‘if it doesn’t, I don’t care.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OLD CLAYMEN’S WILL. 
A STRANGE CASE: 


BY 
GLADYS RAYMES. 


` The words stared at Gladys as one 
morning, a month after Harry had been, 
as he expressed it, shipped off to the 
Riviera, she stood outside the stage door 
of the Pandora Theafre, looking ata 
yellow bill on the hoarding close by, on 
which in black letters was printed the 
title of her piece and her own name. 

Her one-act play was now in rehearsal; 
it was to be produced the following week, 
and Gladys had the delight of seeing her 
name blazoned forth to the puBlicas an 
authoress. 

„She could hardly believe her eyes at first 
it seemed so incredible, but yet there it 
was “A Strange Case,” by Gladys Raymes. 

t was the last week of the turn in 
which she was appearing, and photographs 
of her as the show girl had appeared in 
various illustrated papers with letterpress 
announcing that this was Miss Gladys 
Tremayne, known in real life as Mrs, 
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Harry Raymes, the authoress of tae new 
one-act play which was to be produced 
the following week atthe Pandora Theatre. 
“For interesting story connected with this 
lady see page 7.” 

So, after all, Mr. Hamborough achieved 
his desire. He got the story of the intro- 
duction of Gladys to him by Ted Martin 
into the papers. 

And them came the first night ot “A 
Strange Case.” Mr. Hamborough had 
offered Gladys a box so ‘that she could be 
present at the first performance, but she 
had preterred to take circle seats instead, 
as Ted and Meg had absolutely refused to 
go in a box, and Gladys had gnsisted that 
they should be present. 

“The likes of us in a box, indeed!” said 
Meg. “Why people ’ud laugh at us in- 
stead of them on the stage. No, we'll go 
up into the gallery, Ted and me.” 

“That you won't! You'll come into the 
circle with me P’ said Gladys, who eventu- 
ally had her own way. 

And there they sat, the three of them, 
and watched the little one-act play, which 
was quite warmly received at the fall of 
the curtain. It was not an epoch-marking 
event to the world in general, it was 
indeed of trifling importance in the theatri- 
cal world, but to Gladys that night was 
one of the grandest in her life. And in her 
bag she carried a telegram which had 
come from Harry :— 

“Am thinking of you to-night and send- 
ing the love of my heart to you.” 

And when the applause which denoted 
that “A Strange Case’’ had scored a success 
had subsided, Gladys read the telegram, 
once more, and in fancy projected her 
mental self over the sea to tell Harry that 
she had done well. j 

“I suppose there’ll be a lot of bits in the 
papers about it to-morrow,” said Meg. 
“They always writeabout these new pieces, 
don’t they ?” 

But the next morning only one paper, 
alas, had a small paragraph about the 
little play ; new one-act sketches are not 
accorded very much space, if any, and 
Gladys was just a little bit disappointed. 

Like all young dramatists and aspiring 
authors, she bought all the daily papers to 
see if there were any notices of her work, 
and once moreshe was going through them 
column by column, after having sent off a 
telegram to Harry telling him of her suc- 
cess, when Charlie entered from the shop 
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and told her thata gentleman was waiting 
to see her. 


“A gentleman to see me? Who can he 


be, I wonder ? What is he like, Charlie ?” . 


“Oh, [don’t know ! He looks all right, 
mum. A bit old, but he’s a gentleman.” 

A well-dressed man of about sixty was 
shown into the sitting-room. He plunged 
ae business at once by handing Gladysa 
card. 

“Perhaps my name is familiar to you, 
Mrs. Raymes ?” he said. 

“Pm sorry, but I’m afraid not,” an- 
swered Gladys. “Mr. Cramer? Mr. 
Cramer ?” Gladys repeated looking at the 
card. And tgien suddenly she recollected. 
“Oh yes, I remember your name now !” 
she said. “Why, it was one of the last 
things poor old Mr. Claymer said. 
‘Cramer ! Don’t forget Cramer !’ I’ve oftem 
wondered what he meant.” 

“Well, I was Mr. Claymer’s solicitor,” 
explained the visitor, “and I’ve no doubt 
he wanted to tell you to come and see me. 
I didn’t know he was dead until I had a 
letter from his bank, to which I had to pay 
in his money, saying that they had sent 
communications to him here which had 
been returned to them by a young lady 
who said that the old gentleman was 
dead.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s quite right,” said 

iadys. “Isaw the name of the bank on 
the outside of the envelope, so I took it 
back and told them that the poor old man 
had gone.” 

“Yes, he was an eccentric old man, and 
he used to do his business in a very funny 
way. Hehad had a banking account for 
years but had never used it ; he just simply 
got me to look after his funds and pay the 
moneyin. Helived on what he.made out 
of his shop, and all the rest he put by. I 
Suppose it never occurred to you, Mrs. 
Raymes, that he was quite well off ?” 

“Oh dear no! I always thought he was 
exceedingly poor, and I used to feel sorry 
for him, for he was so old and he had to go 
on working.” 

“Yes, he was a strange old man. D’you 
know he hadn’t a soul in the worldewho 
cared for him, norelation, no friend till you 
came ? Oh, he told me all about you, Mrs. 
Raymes, the last time I saw him,’ when he 
came to me to alter his will. You had 
really touched his heart, I could see that ; 
the old man was genuinely fond of you.” 

‘Yes, and I liked him too. He was very 
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kind to me, and he was kind to lots ¢' 
otber people too, I found that out.” 

“Wel, I must tell you now that yo. 
benefit under his will. Before you came t 
him he Lad left all his money to any nex:- 
of-kin he might have. He said he didn. 
know whether he had any next-of-kin, br. 
that sormebody could have some fun fight- 
ing over his money, and there would kh- 
pickings for me out of it in the way. 
expenses and charges. A quaint old perso’. 
he was. I tried to persuade him agains. 
such a foolish proceeding, but he was obs- 
tinate until the day—I suppose it wa: 
really almost the last time he ever wen. 
out—that he came to me and madea prc 
per will. D’you know what he was wortl. 
Mrs. Raymes? Oh no, of course you 
don’t! Well, he was worth nearly 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“A hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
Oh, impossible ! How could he have been ¢ ` 

“Well, he was. He had always bec. 
very saving ; the shop had been very pros 
perous at one time ; he was a shrewd mar 
and he hid speculated very heavily anc 
cleverly in property, olijdagmsge” Property. 
Anyway, he has left a hundred and fift > 
thousand pounds behind him, and he let: 
it—no, not to you, Mrs. Rymes, thoug: 
you'll benefit—he left: it to a charity <. 
which he hoped you weujd‘approve, and i: 
which vou were to be interested. Thk- 
money was to be expended in the buildin : 
of a hostel, or cheap: hotel, for women; i:i 
was to be especially meant for thos: 
women who, like yourself, Mrs. Raymes—h- 
told me all about you—had no homes, n., 
friends, no relations, with whom fortur- 
was goifig badly. The prices were to kb: 
cheap ; it didn’t mafter if the hostel wer: 
to lose money, for that would be provide i 
for by his funds. There was one stipul: - 
tion in connection with it, and that wa; 
that the home should besmanaged by you, 
and your salary was to be provided fcr 
out of the fund, five hundred a year for lik. 
He told me privately, Mrs. Raymes—I ar 
not betraying his confidence in telling you 
this now—that you had pride, pride whic1 
he admired ; you only liked. money whic: 
you had earned. ‘Confound the girl,’ F: 
said to me, ‘if I left her five hundred a yea- 
for herself I believe she'd turn up her nos: 
at it and feel offended, but make her wor: 
forit and then she won’t mind. Poor oli 
Mr. Claymer! He had been my client since— 
well, almost ever since Į was a young man 
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aud I knew his good points: You'll come 
t: my office and talk things over with me, 
won’t you ? I shall take steps at once to 
prove the will now that I know the poor 
cid man is really dead.” 

Five hundred a year forlife! Old Mr. 

1aymer worth a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds! Long after the solicitor had 
l2tt, Gladys sat thinking over the strange- 
ress of things. Five hundred a year for 
lze, and she would earn it by working for 
it. And what congenial work it would he, 
toc. Ske would be so suited for it after 
what she herself had gone through; she 
who had known what it wasto be poor, she 
would have sympathy. Oh yes, she would 
twake that hostela very heaven of home. 
and five hundred a year for life! Why, she 
, end Harry would be rich, quite rich. She 
would write other plays, long ones; she 
would write some more stories—for weekly 
she was still earning money by her pen. 

“I am glad to hear of the strange old 
gentleman’s will,’ Harry wrote, when 
Gladys had sent himthe news, “because it 
means t you are provided for life. 
Buz what a ort of fellow I am! I 
em getting better I think, but when I am 
quite well, what can I do? But there, I 
won't make you unhappy by grumbling. I 
em counting the hours till you are with me 
again, Only threayfore days, only three 
more days, I keep on saying to myself,” 

And in three days’ time Gladys was with 
Ler husband once moréin the little health- 
giving town on the Riviera. She had come 
e.way satisfied that her little play was in 
for a longrun in Loraion, and thatit would 
citerwards be sent round the, provincial 
rausic-halls ; she had seen Mr. Crammer, and 
Lad ascertained that as soon as the will 
was proved there would be a tremendous 
lot of work for her to undertake, for she 
was to have the entire management of 
the hostel, all plans were to be submitted 
to her, and her word was to be final. 

And when the ecstasy of meeting again 
was over, when the almost fierce happiness 
ci reunion had settled down into quiet 
content, then Gladys talked with Harry 


+ cver the future. 


“Ishall have to be your clerk: of the 
works, orsomething, darling,” said Harry, 
rather ruefully. “I think I ought to be 
worth five pounds a week to you. I know 
row to handle men, though that’s about 
all I do know, and you bet I’d have that 
hostel built within contract time.” 
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“You shall help, old boy,” said Gladys, 
looking at him fondly. “How brown and 
well you luok! Pve told you that before, 
haven’t I? Let me see now, the doctor 
says that in about another four months 
you might perhaps be allowed to come 
back home. D'you think I can live with- 
out you all that time? Because I must 
go back, you know, for there’Il be such a 
lot of work todo with Mr. Cramer. Oh, 
here’s the post! I left word at the Pan- 
dora stage door that if any letters con- 
taining magnificent offers of future work 
came to the authoress of ‘A Strange Case’ 
they were to be forwarded to me here. 
Ah! hem! that is how we ,put on side, 
Harry boy. Why, I was only joking, and 
actually here is one sent on from the Pan- 
dora! [ wonder who on earth it can be 
from ? Oh! oh! Harry, look, listen, read, 
whatever you like! It’s from Lord Guar- 
dene! He saw my name and portrait 
quite by chance in an American illustrated 
paper, headed ‘Romantic Story of an Eng- 
lish Stage Beauty.’ He’s enclosed the cut. 
ting. He had to run over there on business, 
he says. I wonder what business scatter- 
brain Lord Guardene can have? He says 
when he came to the hotel again to find 
you, you had gone, and he hunted every- 
where for you but he couldn’t find you. 
He says he recognised the portrait at once, 
and when he says when he saw the name 
Gladys Raymes he was certain that we 
had been married. He is just simply dying 
to know everything, and he will be in 
London almost as soon as this letter. Oh, 
you shall read it yourself, Harry. How 
nice to hear from that dear boy again |” 

“Well, we'll send him a wire telling him 
where we are, and he’ll be over here like a 
shot, I know,” said Harry. “Poor old 
Jack, he’ll be wild to think that we didn’t 
apply to him for help, but we just couldn’t, 
could we, old lady ? It was much better 
to fight it through ourselves, at least,” — 
Harry’s smile fell away and he looked a 
little glum, “you fought it through, for 
you’ve been the one who’s changed the 
luck. I suppose I shall always be a useless 
log, a drag on you for ever.” 

“Oh, Harry dear, please, please don’t 
speak like that !’’ Gladys’s eyes filled with 
tears. “Were only getting back to the 
same old subject again, and you know 
how it hurts meto discuss it. Now, let’s 
send the wire.” 

In a few days Lord Guardene hurled 
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himself into the little sitting-room which 
Harry and Gladys occupied at the pension. 

Now, now, now, wait,wait, wait I”? he 
gasped breathlessly. ‘Just wait till I collect 
myself. I’m angry with you, wild with 
you, furious with you, but all the same 
I’m glad to see you. Oh, Iam glad! I’ve 
simply torn over here, breathing threats 
ofall sorts of things, and now ycu’re— 
you're married, both of you, and Miss Tre- 
mayne that was, isnow Mrs. Raymes, the 
celebrated authoress and stage beauty. 
Good gracious me, I’ve been nearly cif my 
head about it ever since I picked up that 
paperin the smoke-room of the hotel in 
New York. èe And you, you scoundrel, 
where have you been hiding yourself all 
this time ? Oh, I’ve a lot to scold you 


about! Isay, Miss Tremayne—beg pa 
don, Mzs. Raymes, but it seems so stron 
to call you that—I haven’t given you ir 
congratulations yet, not only on yti 
fame bu.t.on your marriage.” 

‘Lord Guardene, having delivered hit 
celt of Lis breathless words, sank irto - 
chair and puffed. 

“Tus the same giddy old ass as ever ` 
said Harry. “But, joking apart, I u 
glad to see you, Jack. Strange, isn't 1 
that my wife’s fame should have been il- 
means of your finding us out. But I wi ` 
going to write to` you, Jack, I was reall 
for I want a job. I’m not going to kt: 
wife do all the work. I shall have to |. 
your private secretary or something.” 

(To be concluded.) 








THE USE OF THE PARADOX IN LITERATURE 


T every moment of our life we feel the 
necessity of condensing the accumu- 
lated results of our experience into 

short, pithy sentences. Such sentences 
serve the double purpose of economising 
time and of presenting great truthsina 
form in which they can be handled easily. 
Thisis the origin of aphorisms and pro- 
verbs which have grown with the growth 
of human civilisation. Paradoxes are a 
certain class of aphorisms in which a truth 


is illustrated by way of contrast, by rivet- ` 


ing attention upon its aspect of opposition 
to the generally accepted beliefs and tradi- 
tions, and thus making a call upon our 
powers of reconciling contradiction and 
overcoming opposition. It is in the call 
which it makes upon our logical powers 
that the paradox, as a literary device, has 
its value. The severe strain which it puts 
upon our mental faculties fixes it perma- 
nently in our memory. Paradoxes thus 
serve to add an additional impressiveness 
to truths by presenting them in,their 
aspect of opposition to accepted facts. 
The reader accustomed to the orthodox 
ways of thinking is startled td find his 
views rudely shaken by a striking paradox 
and is roused from comparative dulness 
into taking an active interest. 

But the root of the paradox lies deeper. 


Cd 

It is through contradit rough cpp- 
sition, that truth reveals itself. All pos:. 
tive truths are only half-truths. It is ne’ 
until they are brought face to face wit 

their opposites and their insular characte 
so to speak, in this way removed, that toc - 
become complete truths. The remedy of.. 
half.truth, then, is its opposite truth. T: : 
paradox is just this opposite truth servir :; 
to correct the onesided character of our s: 

called positive truths. When we remembd-: 
what a great proportion of the truths by 
which our*lives are regulated on ha.- 
truths, we realise the value of paradoxc:, 
as showing us one side of the truth which is 
generally hidden from our view. John 
Stuart Mill in his Essay on Liberty says 
that “since the general or prevailing o}.:- 
nion on any subject is rarely or never tuc 
whole trpth, it is only by the collision uf 
adverse opinions that the remainder of tiie 
truth has any chance of being supplied.” 
The function of a paradox is to introdu¢e 
this “adverse opinion”, by collision wi! 2 
which the whole truth comes out. Whi: 
mare effective way, for instance, of brin .- 
ing home to us the value of leisure cat `~ 
thought of, than Chaude Tillier’s parace: . 
“The time that is best employed is the tit.« 
-bat is lost?” ? Or again, what bette“ way 
of showing the absurdity of always stici- 
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irg zo the serious side of life, than Oscar 
W'lde’s striking paradox put into the 
mo.th of Algernon, “I love scrapes. They 
a~e the only things that are not serious.” 
Not merely for the purpose of supplement- 
irg a truth but also for supplanting it, isa 
paradox of importance. It is not only 
taaz our accepted views are often half. 
tzw hs, but also that they are in many 
caszs absolutely false. In our own expe- 
riences of life, in our failures and dis- 
aprointments, we sometimes come to con- 
c usions that cannot bear the scrutiny of 
deeper analysis. Such opinions are stamped 
upcn our minds, inasmuch as they are the 
onutzrome of bitter experience and we are 
nct easily disabused of them. The strong 
hand of paradox is indispensable in such 
cass In convincing us that our views of 
life were too hastily and morbidly drawn 
and were not sober truths. What a revela- 
tozrisit to us, accustomed as we are to 
regard the fulfilment of our desires as the 
highest blessing, to hear Dumby say in 
Lacy Windermere’s Fan, “In this world 
taere are only two"tragedies; one is not 
getting Teie ts, the other is get- 
ting it ; the last 1$“ much the worse; the 
lasz 18 a real tragedy” ? 
_ è paradox is not without value even in 
tae zase where the received opinions repre- 
sent.not only the greater portion of the 
tzu" h, but also the whole of it. An uncon- 
tested opinionis aptto restin our minds, 
not as a living reality, but as a dead 
dogma, and our natural aversion fora 
dogma is too apt to lead us to reject the 
opinion as of no value. A paradox comes 
in opportunely here, not indeed to carry 
conviction with it, but to makè us ac- 
quainted with the real grounds of our 
ee Aa our rae Opinion and thus pre- 
ven e possibility of its bei 
wiih the hated dogma: RE eee 
But to be effective, the paradox must 
cone out naturally and easily, and not as 
something forced and far-fetched, intro- 
duced merely*for the sake ofits dramatic 
cet. It must strike us as something that 
certains an element of truth in it, and not 
» ZS anything manifestly false and absurd. 
The charm that a paradox possesses for 
the mind is in that case lost, on account of 
1:8 Javing made too great a call upon our 
powers of reconciling apparently irrecon- 
cilzble opinions. Such a paradox gives us 
the impression of hollowness and insin- 
cer-ty, which our good sense immediately 
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rejects, notwithstanding the large alow- 
ance itis accustomed to make for the ex- 
periences of others. The essential charac- 
teristic of a paradox, namely, that of con- 
taining a portion of the truth, is therein 
absent, and we are tempted to blame our- 
selves if we are ever taken in by such super- 
ficial glitter. Thus Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most clever dramatists of the present day, 
in whose hands the paradox has become 
an instrument of great power, is often 
carried too far by his love for this literary 
device, with the result that he has left us 
some paradoxes which we can never accept. 
Thus, for example, we are accustomed to 
have a comfortable feeling of, being in the 
right when we are upheld by others, and it 
is therefore impossible for us to agree with 
Oscar Wilde when he makes one of his 
characters say, “Whenever people agree 
with me, I always feel I must be wrong.” 
So also in the following dialogue,— 

“Lady Windermere—Why do you talk so 
trivially about life ? 

Lord Darlington—Because I think life 
is far too important a thing ever to talk 
seriously about it.” 

The paradoxical proposition that im. 
portant things should not be seriously 
discussed, strikes one as so inherently 
improbable and as such an artificial 
product of the dramatist’s art, created 
only for the sake of its literary effect, that 
one does not have evena momentary illu- 
sion that it is true. 

Allages are not equally prolific in the 
matter of paradoxes. The Shakesperean 
age, for instance, though extraordinarily 
rich in all kinds of literary activity, is 
somewhat deficient in this particular art. 
The reason is not far to seek. Inan age of 
great achievements, when men’s minds are 
engaged in arranging the enormous 
amount of new truths which have been 
gathered from various sources, there can 
hardly be any place for paradoxes. All 
periods in the world’s history which have 
been remarkable for their positive crea- 
tions, for their grand syntheses, are defici- 
entin the art of criticism. The creative 
side ef mental activity is too predominant 
then to leave any room for the 
development of the critical faculty. It is 
when thé wave of discovery has dashed 
against the shore and its fury has abated 
that the tiny ripples of criticism can make 
their presence known. Criticism, therefore, 
never goes hand in hand with an age of 
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construction but always follows it. The 
paradox is only an intense form of criti- 
cism. Itis criticism which penetrates to 
the root of a thing, which sees things in 
their totality, and thus can supplement 
them when they are found wanting. The 
paradox as a literary device being only a 
manifestation of the critical spirit, thus 
makes its appearance when there is a lull 
after a great storm of constructive, crea- 
tive activity. The present age seems to be 
this sort of a lull after a great storm; itis 
not distinguished by any great construc- 
tive, literary activity, and hence the para- 
dox is one of the dominant characteristics 
ofits literarg art. The rage for paradoxes 
isnow very great; people are sickening 
under the load of the accumulated truths 
of centuries, and want to find some way 
of escaping them. Indeed, it isasan ou- 
fall,asachannel for the escape of super- 
fluous energy that the paradox has princi- 
pally value. It acts as a sort of safety- 
valve to relieve the pressure of excessive 
literary activity. There is such a thing as 
a tyranny of truth, just as there is a 
tyranny of dogmas. When discovery 
succeeds discovery and new truths go on 
accumulating faster than people can com- 
prehend, truth really begins to oppress. 
The need is then felt of a corrective which 
can soften its rigour. Paradox furnishes 
just such a corrective. It brings it to 
prominence the one-sidedness of the new 
truths and shows that brilliant as they 
are, they, too, have their defects, It helps 
in this way to remove the hauteur, so to 
speak, of conventional truths and presents 
them ina form in which they arouse the 
least opposition. 

But perhaps it is unfair to treat the 
paradox in this way, forit also manifests 
creative activity. The only difference, 
perhaps, between its constructive activity 
and that of a positive truth pur sang is 
that in it the synthetic element is some- 
what toned down and has the charm 
which objects seen in a subdued light have. 
There is a note of pathetic simplicity in 
Bacon’s saying that truth can perhaps 
come to the price of a pearl which spoweth 
best by daylight, but can never rise to that 
of a carbuncle that showeth best in varied 
lights. The positive truths showeth best 
by daylight, but their excessive brightness 
sometimes hurts our delicate sensibility 
and we feel an instinctive impulse to seek 
shelter in the twilight of less showy truths. 


Such a shelter the paradox gives us. I = 
truth soothes and never hurts. 2:1 | 
Benson only gives pointed expression 
our longing for this sort of softened tvs 
when h2 says, “I walk round the boric 
which are full of the little glossy spikcs 
snow-drops pushing wp, — strugg. 
through the crusted earth. The sad hes 
of Maud walked in a ‘ghastly: glimm ~ 
and found ‘the shining daffodil dead.’ |! 
walk in the soft twilight that is infinite 'y 
tender, soothing and sweet and find t -~ 
daffodi. ‘taking on a new life.” Yes, t « 
daffodil which pines away in the bro: 
daylight of fact takes on a new life in tc 
twilight of the paradox. The modern a:e 
sins in one respect more than in othe~:. 
This is in its rage for brilliant facts, spr. 
ling truths. This craze for the glitteri:s 
truth is destructive of the true parad 
and this is the reason why the brillia::t 
paradoxes of Oscar Wilde and G. iL 
Chesterton do not satisfy us. Parad .» 
softens the aggressively didactic charact: © 
oftruth and presents them in a form ` 
which they arouse least opposition. T x 


highest teachings of Pn aaa ta ce 
the fozm of parado and in this fo: 


they avoid the militant character wirch 
new truths generally have. Take, ‘3 
instance, the following lines from Ra’. vi 
Ben Ezra, in which the author advan. es 
the paradoxical proposition that wha: ìs 
really valuable in aman is that which is 
of no value in the world’s estimation : 

All instincts immature 

All purposes unsure 


That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount, 


s 


Am ia oes wwe ew 


~~ 


*% * 
All I could never be 
All, me& ignored in me 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 

Hew gently isthe truth brought howe 
to us here that in our worldly ertimations, 
we ignore the most éSsential things, the 
unrealised aims and purposes of life! Or, 
again, fake the following where the author 
asserzs the paradoxical truth that it is 
really the deeds which fails of their effect 
which are of importance :— 

“Urtwine me from the mass of deeds which 

make up life. 
* One deed power shall fall short in or exceed.” 

How softly are we reminded here iaat 
all cur vaunted deeds are of no signific. 
‘ance! Compare again with Oscar Wilde’s 
paradoxes the following paradox of 


k 


© 82 


Gcethe, “Age does not make us childish as 
pple say; it only finds us still true 
chidren.” What a contrast does it pre- 
sent! There is nothing flashy in it, no 
stggestion of the “sparkling truth”, and 
yet we are slowly and imperceptibly led on 
to a new truth which strikes us at once as 
mcre noble and more rich than the tradi- 
tional opinion, The sameis true of the 
following from a French writer who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, which 
depicts in a lucid manner the eternal 
t-agedy of the world, the tragedy of love 
sickening and changing into its opposite : 
“No man who at forty is not a misan- 
thrope, has ever loved mankind.” , 
To conclude, the task of the paradox 1s 
to present the dialectical aspect of truth. 
It is to exhibit that side of truth which we 
ir the blindness of discovery and achieve- 
ments are too apt to ignore. Butit must 
never thurst this aspect of truth upon an 
uawilling world, it must never seem to 
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force an unfamiliar truth into acceptance 
by physical violence. It must patiently 
watch the slow process of filtration ofa 
new idea, its gradual distillation, so to 
speak, through the mass of preeonceived 
notions and prejudices which form the 
heritage of mankind, and rest content 
with having started this process. It 
should always be remembered that if the 
paradox is a protest against the tradition- 
al views of life, it is mainly a protest 
against its restless activity, its mad race 
for ‘‘a little more space under the sun”. It 
is, therefore, a fatal error to look in the 
paradox for any brilliant effect. Paradox 
accepts the view of Benson hat “life is 
no longer a race where I wish to get ahead 
of others, it is a pilgrimage in which we 
are all bound.” ‘There is no sense of 
stirring adventure, of exultation about it— 
it is just an infinite untroubled calm”. 


MANUJANATH GHATAK. 
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THE ‘ROYAL PRIEST’ 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A, B.L. PREMCHAND ROYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


XIV. 
VEDIC PERIOD 


The ‘royal priest’? (purohzta=lit. placed 
in front, appointed) is an important person- 
age irom the very earliest times of which we 


have record, 7 


NAME OF THE PRIEST'S OFFICE, AND CEREMONY 
FOR APPOINTMENT. 

His office is called purohiti! . or 
furodha? and his formal installation to this 
office was celebrated by the performance of 
a sacrifice named Brzhaspatisava mentioned 
in scme of the Brahmands®. 


“SACRIFICIAL PRIESTS” DISTINGUISHED, DUTIES. 
„+ His post should, be distinguished from 


1 RV. vil, 60, 12 383, 4 ° 
= Mentioned in the Atharva-Veda (v. 24. 1) and 
ater, 

3 Taittirlya-Brghmana, II, 7, 1,2 ; Panchavimsa- 
Brincana, xvii, t1, 4; xxv. 1, 1, 7. Cf Kathaka- 
Sani ta, xxxvii, 7. 


~ : 


those of the ‘sacrificial priests’ (rztvzjah) 
whose duties were solely with the perform- 
ances of the sacrifices. The purokita also 
took part in the sacrifices as otyr? the 
singer of the most important of the songs, 
and as general supervisor of the whole con- 
duct of the rituals, of which particular por- 
tions were entrusted to particular z¢vz7s with 
special names; and when, later on, there was a 
decline in the importance of the hymns recited 
by Hotri, and greatest weight was attached 
to general supervision and repairing of flaws 
in sacrifices by the priest’s direct exercise of 
supposed supernatural powers, the purohita 
acted in the new capacity of “Brahman” in- 
stead of as Hotrit, In addition to this 


t There is a difference of opinion between 
Oldenberg (Religion des Veda, 380 ff.) and Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 2, 143 ff.) as to whether the 
purohita acted as Brahman priest (general supervisor 
of the sacrificial rituals) from the time of the Rig- 
Veda. The former is correct, according to the V. I, 
I. pp. 113, 114, and has been followed here. 

(See also V. L, H, 78.) 


. THE ‘ROYAL PRIEST’ yu 


sacrificial duty, he was the adviser of the 
sovereign in all religious matters?, 
PUROHITA’S PECULIAR DUTIES GIVING HIM INFLU- 
ENCE, POLITICAL AND OTHERWISE. 

It was spiritual and religious duties that 
gave him influence over the monarch not 
only in domestic and. religious, but also in 
all important secular matters including the 
public and political?, It was through these 
duties that the tie between him and the 
sovereign was knit tight. Upon him de- 
pended, at a certain time of the Vedic period 
and later on, the propitiation of the gods 
on king’s behalf, for the gods would not 
accept the offerings otherwise than from his 
hands®, The sacrifice for the monarch was 
intended to bring about not merely his per- 
sonal welfare but also indirectly that of his 
people without whose prosperity no king can 
be prosperous, Hence, the “prayer for wel- 
fare”* in sacrifices, though expressly men- 
tioning the priest and the king, refers in- 
directly to the people also in connexion with 
the prosperity of their cattle and agriculture, 
The purohita procured the fall of rain for the 
crops,® guarded the kingdom like a ‘flaming 
fire’ for which he was called rashkivagopa (‘the 
protector of the realm’), ensured the king’s 
power over his subjects,® and his safety and 
victory in battle.” .Divodasa in trouble was 


I V.I, L p. 113, 

2 V. L,I, 90, 214. 

3 Aitareya-Brahmana, viii, 24. Zimmer (Altin- 
disches Leben, 195, 196) thinks that at this stage even, 
the king could not act as his own purohita, cit.ng king 
Visvantara who, according to him, sacrificed without 
the help of the Sy&parnas (Aitareya-Brahmana, viii 
27 ; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, v, 436-440) and Devapi, 
who acted as purohita for his brother on a particular 
occasion (RV. x 98,11). The V.I, IIL, 6, 7 opposes 
this view on the grounds that the text quoted does 
not say that Visvantara sacrificed without priests, and 
that Devapi is not regarded as king nor as a 
kshattriya and brother of Santanu in the Rig-Veda, it 
is Yaska who in his Nirukta (II, 10) expresses the 
opinion which there is no reason to suppose as cor- 
rect. 

4 Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxii, 223; Taittiriya. 
Samhit&, vil, 5, 18; Maitrayani-Samhita, ili, 12, 6; 
Kathaka-Samhita, v, $, 14, &c. 

5 RV. x, 98. 

6 Aitareya-Brahmana, vili, 24, 25. è 

7 AV, iil, 19 ; RV, vii, 18, 13 from which Geldner 
(Vedische Studien, 2, 135, n. 3) holds in opposition to 
Hopkins (J. A. O. S. xv, 263, n.) that the priest (Visva- 
mitra) prayed in ‘the house of assembly’ (sabha) for 
the victory of his yajamgna against Sudgsa while the 
former was on the battle-field. Cf. Asvalgyana- 
Grihya-Sutra (S. B. E.), adhyaya IHI, Kandika 12 
(specially last two paragraphs) 19, 20. 


rescued by Bharadvaja! The pzrohzta 
companisd the king to battles at times +> 
was not perhaps like the clergy of Medias.. 
Europe unprepared to fight®, eg., Vin? 
mitra? seems to have joined Sudasa’s enem +- 
and taken part in the attack of the ten kir; 
against him, while Vasishtha assisted him > 
An indication of this close relation may ais- 
be found inthe reproach of king Tryarer : 
Traidhatya Aikshvaka to his domestic prie : 
Vrisa Jana when both were out ina char. 
and owing to excessive speed in driving, “> 
overa Brahmana boy to death AsV: 
held the reins, they accused each other. 4i. 
Ikshvakus being consulted threw the resps 
sibility on the priest who revived the b3; — 
The good will of the priest and his ieis - 
mediation with the higher powers were lu: 
ed upon as essential by the king and {o 
people for the prosperity of the kingdu: :. 
The connexion between the drdhimanas i. 
kshattrtyas was recognized generally as ind -- 
pensable to the welfare of both, and the ci: »: 
relation between the monarch andi.. 


purohita was but an offshoot of that cc - 
nexion, where amity samd needed th::: 
anywhere else. ® 


1 Panchavimsa Brahmana, xy, 3, 7. 

2 See RV. IH, 53, 12,13: 1, 129,4 ; 1852,7; 8+", 
2; vii, 83,43 x, 38 ; 103 &c.; Ludwig, Trans). of œ 
Rig-Veda, 3, 220-226 ; Geldner, Vedische Stud =, 
2,135, 0. 3. : 

3 Hopkins, J.A.O.S.., xv, 260 ff (V. IL, Il, 275. 

4 RV., vii, 18. The Bhrigus appear with >e 
Drubyus perhaps as their priests in the above b. =, 
but thisis not certain. See RV., vill, 3, 9; 6, $. 
102, 4 ; vii, 18,6 ; ix, r01, 13. (Hopkins, J. A. O 
xv, 262 n. ). 

5 Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xiii, 3, 12 In œ 
Tandake*recension cited in Sdyana on RV., v z, 
Trasadasyu is given asthe king’s name. Thes vy 
with some variations also occurs in other works, 
the Brihaddevata, and Jaiminiya-Brghmana. 

6 Taittiriya-Samhita, v, 1,t0,3; Maitrny .:i 
Samhita, H, 2,3; HL 1,9 ;2,33; 1v,38,9; Kath sa- 
Samhita, xxix, 10; Vajasameyi-Samhita, v, 27... 
23; Xvill, I4 ; XX, 5 5 xxxvill, t4, &c. ; Panchavir w- 
Branmana, xi, 11,9; Aitareya-Brahmana, vii, 22; 
Satapatha Brahmana, E r E I T ee S a S 
17 5v 6, 3,14. Kshattriya’s superiority to all c:her 
castes is asserted in the Taittirlya-Samhitg II, ¢ zo, 
1,&c. Brahmana’s superiority to Kshattriy: \jis 
sometimes asserted, eg., in the AV, v, 18, 3 
Maitrayani-Samhita, iv, 3, 8; Vajasaneyi-San_ ¢. 
xxl, 21; Satapatha-Brahmana, xiii, 1, 9,13 2, 
The rajasuya sacrifice of the king is inferior, in d. 
v, L, t, 12, to the highest sacrifice of the Brakr inai 
the Vajapeya, and though the priest goes after che 
king in the ceremony, he is yet stronger (see isid., 
4,2,7, and v, 4, 4, 15} Cf. Hopkins, J. A. O. S, 
xiii, 76, (V. I, I, 204). z 
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Z ISFUTES BETWEEN THE KING AND HIS purohita, 


Ii spite of this close connexion, they at 
times fell out with each other. Visvantara 
S-u-shadmana (‘descendant of Sushadmana’ 
se: aside his priests, the Syāparnas, and per- 
fo:med a sacrifice presumably with the aid of 
ozars, but Rama Mārgaveya, their leader, 
succeeded in bringing about their reinstate- 
meant? The disputes between Janamejaya 
and kis priests Kasyapas,? between Asamāti 
ard the Gaupayanas,® and between Kutsa 
Aarava and his priest Upagu Sausravasa 
kilec for paying homage to Indra to whom 
tə former was hostile,* may also be in- 
stercad. But such quarrels were not looked 
upon as conducive to the common-weal 
specially for the reason that the drahimana, 
no: tc speak of the purohita, could ruin the 
ksrat riya by embroiling him with the people,’ 
or with other kshattriyas by means of sac- 
rifices.® 

POLITICAL CONTROL OVER THE PRIEST 
MAINTAINED ON THE WHOLE. 


Oa the whole, howg¢ver, the king and his 


prisst Wien cone the latter willingly 
submitting to Mega to his powers, which 
enzbled the former to maintain a general 
pclitical contro] over the priest aud persons 
of his caste.” 


THE ORIGIN OF POWER OF THE puvohila 
AND PRIESTHOOD. 


Tre 


- sitareya-Brahmana, vii, 27, 3,43 34,7, 8. Cf. 
Meu, Sanskrit Texts, I, 431-440 ; Eggeling’s transl. 
of Satepatha-Brahmana, pt. iv (S. B. E., vol. xlii), 

tag Ke 
a Aitareya-Brahmana, vil, 27. 35. 
Jaiminiya-Brahmana, III, 167 (Je Ae O. S. 
xvi , 41 ff. ); Satyayanaka, @ted in Sayana on RV, 
x, #7, 1; 60,7; Brihaddevatg, vii, 83 ff. with Mac- 
donell’s notes ; Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xiii, 12, 5. 

y Eanchavimsa-Brahmana. xiv, 6, 8. 

3. Taittiniya-Samhita, II, 2, Ir, 2; Maitrayani- 
Sam aita, I, 6, 5; I, 1, 9 ṣii, 3, 10 ; Kathaka-Samhita, 
xxix 8, Xe. 

© Maitrayani-Samlhita, III, 3, ro, &c. 

7 A passage of, the Aitareya Brahman@ (vii, 29) 
bea~ng on the relations and functions of the castes 
says that a Biahmana is a receiver of gifts (q-day!), a 


dri er of Soma (4-pAyl),..-.s.ee and yathakgma- 
wvapyi, ie., liable to removal at will. Muir (Sanskrit 


power 


hyo 


‘exis, I, 436), Haug (translation of the Aitareya- 
Bra mana) and Weber (Indische Studien, 10, 14) take 
the wcrc as active in sense and interpret it as ‘mo®- 
ing at vill? But a passive causative sense being 
required, the probable reference, according to the 
V. I. (II, p. 255), is to the political control of the 
soversiga over,the priest, whom he can move on from 
place tz slace. 
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of the purohita and the- 


brdhmanas generally owed its existence to 
a considerable extent to the sacrifices and 
the special lore required therefor. When 
the sacrifices increased in number and there- 
with the amount of sacred lore needed for 
conducting them with strict faithfulness to 
all their details, there grew up a hereditary 
class devoted to the work. The creation 
of the office of the purohzfa followed asa 
corollary. This office should not be regarded 
as the origin of the power of priesthood. 
The origin lay in the sacrifices. The 
establishment of purohkztaship no doubt 
served to ensure and stereotype the power 
and become the nucleus of further powers. ! 


ORIGINALLY, THE PRINCE COULD BE HIS OWN 
purohita. THE TIME WHEN THE OFFICE 
OF purohita AROSE. 

e Previous to the origin of caste and even 
in the period when their fuuctions were not 
yet hardened up, the king could sacrifice for 
himself and his subjects unaided. Devapi a 
prince is described in the Wzruétq? as acting 
as a purohtta on a particular occasion. This 
should imply that at the time the remark 
was made, no hesitation was felt to fix on 
the prince the duties of a brahmana—an 
indication of the state of things up to the 
time of the Nirukta. Visvadmitra according 
to some of the Brahmanas* was a priest and 
a prince, Sunahsepa is mentioned’ in the 
Attareya-Brahmana® as acquiring the learn- 
ing of the Gathins and the sovereignty of 
the Jahnus. Prince Dhritarashtra Vai- 
chitra-virya (‘descendant of Vichitravirya’) 
appears in the Kathaka-Samhitd’ as engaged 
ina dispute on a ritual-matter with Vaka 
Dalbhya. Inthe Azg-Veda, the use of the 
term varna (lit. colour contrasting the dasa 
with the @vya, and indicative only of classes 
and not of castes) is not conclusive for the 
question,® the purushasikta,® ‘hymn of man, 


1 See Oldenberg’s Reliyion des Vedas, 382, 383. 

2 Here Yaska (Nirukta, II, ro) puts his own 
explanation on RV., x, 98. 

3 For lesser hardening of castes in the Vedic 
period, see V. I., II, 249, 251, 260, 263, 334, 390. 

4 Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xxl, 12; Aitareya- 
Brahmana, vil, 17, 6, 7. 

5 Attareya-Brahmana, vil, 18, 9; also V. I., II, 
224, 312, and J, 280, 28r. 

6 Probably Dhritarashtra of the 
Brahmana (xiii, 5, 4, 22), king of Kasi. 

7 Kéathaka-Samhita, I, 2, 13 ; 12, 1. 

8 V. Lil, 247. 

9 RY., x, 90, 12. 


Satapatha- 


a 


of the same work clearly contemplating the 
division of men into four orders—Brahmana, 
Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra. -The hymn is, 
however, admittedly late, and its evidence 
cannot apply to the bulk of the treatise 
composed earlier.t On some of these and 
other grounds, Zimmer has very forcibly 
maintained the view that it was produced in 
a society that knew no caste-system,? and 
pointed out that the Panchavimsa-Brah- 
mana? shows the Vedic Indians on the Indus 
without itat all, the Veda being the product of 
Aryan tribes who after removing further east 
from the Indus region and the Punjab deve- 
loped the organization, According to this 
opinion, therefore, the office of purohita could 
have ariseh some time after the settlement 
of the Aryans on the Indian soil, This view 
of the development of caste has been geng- 
rally accepted, and may be regarded as the 
recognized version, 

Some scholars, however, such as Haug,* 
Kern,> Ludwig,® and more recently Olden- 


ı Max Muller, Sanskrit Literature, 570 ff. Muir, 
Sanskrit Texts, 1, 7-15 ; Weber, -Indische Studien, 


9, 3 ff. ; Colebrooke, Essays,.1, 309; Arnold, Vedic . 


Metre, 167. 

2 Zimmer’s Altindisches Leben, 185, 203. 

3 Panchavimsa-Brahmana, xvii, r. See also 
Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 1,239 ff., specially 258, (V.I, II, 
248, 249). l i 

4 Brahma und die Brahmanen (1871). 

( E aie Theorien over de Standen-verdeeling 
1871), 

Cf. for this and the previous work, Muir’s Sanskrit 

Texts, 2,454 ff. 


Die Nachrichten des Rig und Atharva-Veda 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS SUB-TUP-CS 


3t 


berg? aad Geldner? incline to the oppos t 
opinion. If we base our conclusion up» 
the data supplied by these scholars, the rs 
of puvohitashzp has to be put much earlier. 

Prof. Macdonell and Keith take the 7? 
medta, holding that the caste-system le. 
progressively developed, and, while on ta: 
one hand, itis not justifiable to see in tn: 
Rig-Veda the full-fledged caste-system c. 
the Yajur Veda, so on the other, it isie- 
right to doubt that it was, at that tirk, 
already well on its way to general acce) 
ance,’ 

The creation of the office of purot, 


thereforz, should lie between the chronc!: - 


gical limits of the two extreme views. | 
any case, it does not appear possible, at p~ - 
sent to locate the period with greater pre: - 
sion owing to the nature of the data frou) 
which the inference has to be drawn. Tli, 
however, is certain that the office came tut» 


being very early and that it was synchron: ts 
with the emergence of the rigidity of caste, 


(To be continued), 
uber Geographie, Geschichte uni Verfassung d 
alten Indien, 36 ff.; Translation of the RV., 3 2° 


243, &C. 


tı Religion des Veda, 373 ff; cf. Zeitschrift ¢ ı 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 51, 2 . 


ve 


4 


2 Vedische Studien, 2, 146 n. 
3 For the arguments that carve out fromt ¢ 
force of Geldner’s view, see V. I, EL, 250-252, 





LIST OF AVAILABLE 


[ This list was referred to in the first article of this 
series, Afodern Review, Sept., 1916, p. 302, first 
column, An explanation of abbreviations will be 
given in a table at the end of this list. Some MSS. on 
rajasuya and vajapeya have been mentionedghere in 
view of their bearing on polity.] 


(1) SARAVAL, 


by Raja Kalyana, Varma. It was in the possession 
of the late Raja Satischandra of Krishnanagar, 
Navadvip. - 

A treatise on astrological influence on wars, coro- 
nawons and other human actions. 

R. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit Maruscripts 


4.914—4. 


MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 
SUB-TOPICS ° 


(henceforth mentioned as Mitra’s»Notrces) publ s -ed 


‘under ozders of the Government of Bengal, 
MS. No. ceexxxvii, p. 191. 


(2) RAJADHARMA-KAUSTUBHA, 


by Ananta Deva. Place of deposit (hence a t 
abbreviated into “P. D.”) as above. . 

*Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, pt. I, p.51, 
adds that it is a part of the Smritikausta ba 
written by request of Raja Bahadur Chandra, by 
Ananta Deva, son-of Apadeva, K” 192, 

Contents: PORS 

The jarisdicticn of kings, their characteristic -nd 

detects; characteristics of queens, ministers, c zal 


Vo. OT, 


390 


priests and astrologers ; requirements ofkings, rites 
to be performed by them; royal unction, duties to be 
observed for some days after coronation, &c., &c. 
Ibid., Vol. I, MS. No. CCCALVI, p. 196. 


(3) KOTACHAKRa. 


It was in the possession of the late Raja Sir Radha 
Kanta Deva Bahadur, Calcutta. 

Ground. plans of eight kinds of forts and their 
descriptions. This is apparently a fragment of 
one of the Tantras. . 

Ibid., Vol If, MS. No. 534, p. 8.- 


(4) SAMARASARA l 
(with commentary) by Ramachandra. Attached 
is a commentary in prose by Sivadasa, son of Surya- 
dasa Yati by Visalaksha. 

It has several commentaries enumerated in Auf- 
recht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, part I, p. 697. 
Another name of the manuscript is Svarodaya 
{Tbid. ae 
` BYD, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. _ 

As essay in verse on supernatural means for 
success in warfare. Contents: Calculations to be 
made from the names of the belligerents as. to the 
sotentiality of success (onomancy.) The same 
“rcm those of the day of the week, the age of the 
moon andof the nakshatra when war is declared. 
Calculation from initial letters of names, accents 
%c. of Do. Do. from the positions of armies on the 
jitferentsides;calculations from the directions of the 
wind (austromancy). Peculiar stellar conjunc- 
~jons. Times improper for war. The snake diagram 
-or calculeweeggsuccess in war. Calculations from 
pe breath. CONNIE atate about the left and right 
cides. Connexion with women. Success of embassy 
by the nature of the breath. Success by putting 
on particular drugs. Various diagrams for assaults, 
blockade, &c. Reduction of forts, &c. (Ornithoman- 
cy.) Place of deposit—Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Mitra’s Notices, Vol. II, MS. No. 799, p. 204. 


(5) ‘ASVAMEDHA OR ASVAMEDHA PRAYOGA’ 
Ibid., Vol. II. MS. No. 801, p. 206. 


(6) ‘VAJAPEYA-PADDHATI 
by Yagnika Deva. 
Ibid., Vol. If. MS. No. 808, p. 211. 


(7) NARAPATIJAYACHARYa, 


by Narapati, In the possession of ®Brahmavrata 
Samadhyayi, Dhatri-grama,, Barddhamana, 
Means both superantural and physical for securing 


success in warfare. 
Thid., Vol. I1, MS. No. 1093, p. 58. 


8) RAJABHUSHANI OR (NRIPABHUSHAN]). 


See Aufrecht, Pt. i, 581 by Ramananda Tirtha. 
In the possession of Kalidass Vidyavagisa, Santi- 
ura, 
A treatise on pelity, Contents: The ufs of kings, 
tie importance of Governments; punishment; the 
attributes Sie) as for ministers; Do. of clerks ; Do. of 
B 


pests; Do. of Brahmanas ; Do. of kings; Do. of am- 
ssadors ; royal robes ; rules of warfare, treaties, &c, 
military expeditions; diurnal duties of kings; rules 
of Government; punishment of priests wbo fail 
to perform their duties ; inauguration of kings. e 
Ibid.. Vol II, MS. No. 1207, p. 176. 


(9) RAJAVAHA-KAUSTUBHA, 


The author’s name is wanting. Compiled under 
the patronage and orders of King Rajavaha. 
In the possession of Harischandra, Benares, 
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A treatise on polity. A Raja-Kaustubha is noticed 
in Buhler, HIE. 281, where, too, the author’s name is | 
not given. 

A Telugu Rajavahanavijaya by Adityasuryya Kavi 
is described in Taylor’s Catalogue, IH, p. 703. 

Mitra’s Notices, Vol. IL, MS. No. 1222, p. 189. 


(10) PANCHAKALPA-TIKA MULASAMHUITA. 


P. D. Calcutta, Government of India. 

A treatise on political duties as also on moral and 
other duties. Compiled in Kashmir during the reign 
and under the auspices of Ranavira Simha. ? 

Ibid. Vol. 1V, MS. No. 1700, p. 272. 


(11) MANASOLLASA, 


by Bhulokamalla Somesvara of the 
Dynasty. 

In the possession of Pandit Nityananda Misra of 
Zilla School, Bhagalpur. 

This is a different recension of the work noticed 
under No. 1215 (vol. II, p. 182). It is deficient in 
the chapters on architecture and conforms more 
closely to the main object, that of supplying a mis- 
cellaneons collection of rules and instructions re- 
garding duties of kings, selection of officers, charac- 
teristics of different orders, classes and profession ; 
duties (mostly Smriti rules), prohibitions, tood, dress, 
ornament, arms, games, erotics, and a variety of 
other topics regarding which king should have a 
general knowledge. Mitra’s Notices, vol. VI. MS. No. 
2208, p. 265. ; 


(12) RAJANITI-MAYUKHA, 


by Nilakantha Bhatta, son of Ramanatha Damo- 
dara Nrisimha, and grandson of Bhatta Sankara. 
P. D. Bettiya, Maharaja Rajendrakisora Simba 


Chalukya 


Bahadur. 


On kings and their duties. Contents: The word Raja 
applicable to all Kshattriyas; coronation, its 
varieties and rituals, the seven accessories of kings 
(ie ministers &c.), the attributes of kings, duty 
of keeping subjects in happiness, merits and de- 
merits of ministers, royal benefactions ; royal table, 
aquatic excursions, hunting, daily duties; rules re- 
garding negotiations, war &c. ; princes, their duties, 
good, bad and indifferent ministers, &c,, priests, 
courtiers, &c,; royal treasury, kingdom defined, 
metropolis, fortresses, rewards and honours, army, 
elephants, horses, disputes of kings, embassies, omens, 
encampments, inimical conduct or casas belli, 
warfare, sin of running away from the battlefield, 
encouragement of heroes ; chess-play. 

Mitra’s Notices, vol. vii, MS, No. 2278, p. 48. 


(13) Ra JANITI, 


anonymous. 

P. D. Calcutta, Raja Rajendranarayana Deva 
Bahadur. 

A treatise on Government and the duties of kings 
Compiled principally from the ‘Mahabharata’ and 
‘Kamandakiya-Niti.’ i 

Mitra’s Notices, vol VII, MS. No. 2473, p. 229. 


(t4 VIRACHINTAMANI alias DHANURVEDA- 
: SAMGRAHA, 


by Sarngadhara, Thecolophon is so worded 
that the fifst name appears tobe the name of a 
comprehensive work of which archery forms a 
part, but the introductory lines leave no room for 
doubt that the work is complete as it is, and that 
the two names are aliases. 

P, D. Ajimganj, Ramchandra Pandit. 


+ 


? 

A treatise on archery and warfare. Contents: 
Praise of archers ; style of holding the bow, rules for 
presenting the bows, measure of bows ; bow-strings, 
arrows, arrow-heads, tempering and sharpening 
arrow-heads, iron-shafts, tubes or guns, eight kinds 
of attitude, five kinds of bows, three kinds of aim- 
ing, five kinds of advance, four kinds of target, rules 
for gymnastic exercises, rules for piercing targets, 
quick aiming, shooting from great distances, rules 
of trajectory; missing, computation of direct 
velocity, quadrangular motion, breaking of 
arrows, lasso, cutting of wood with arrow, shoot- 
ing at globular objects, shooting at objects in mo- 
tion, shooting at objects from their sound (without 
seeing them), repelling of the missiles of opponents, 
rules of warfare, division of armies into brigades, 
&c., marshalling oftroops. Mitra’s Notices, vol. IX, 
MS. No. 3084, p. 169. 


(15) RAJA-DHARMA-KAUSTUBHA, 


by Mahadeva, Contents: kings, their characteris- 
tics and defects, characteristics of queens, ministers, 
royal priests and astrologers; requirements of 
kings rites to be performed by them ; royal unction ; 
duties to be observed for some days after coronation, 
“A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner,” by R. L. Mitra, 
p. 444, 


(16) RAJYABHISHEKA-PADDHATI, 


by Visvesvara alias Gaga Bhatta, 
Dinakara of the family of Bhattanarayana. 

This codex is a part of the ‘“Dinakaradyota,” MS. 
No. 829, p 386 of the Catalogue. Contents: di- 
rections for the performance of the coronation cere- 


mony. 
Ibid., p. 445. l 
(17) AINDRIMAHASANTI-PRAYOGA, 


by Kamalakara Bhatta, son of Ramakrishna. 

Contents: it deals inter alia with the -ceremonies 
connected with the rite of coronation. 

Ibid,, p. 358. 


(18) KAMANDAKIYA-NITISASTRAM OR KAMAN- 
TAKA-NITISASTRA, 


with fragments of a commentary. 


Son. of 
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“A work in verse on niti or statecralt. The 
present MS. differs considerably from the printed 
editions ( Madras, 1860 and Bibliotheca [ndica, 
Calcutta 1849-84), inasmuch as it consists of 
twenty-one consecutively numbered cantos, which 
are preceded by an iotroductory work in three 
sections, &c., &c.”’ . 

“C, Bendall’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British: Museum, ? 1902, p. 70, MS. No, 161. 


(19) KALAVIDHANA-PADDHATI, 


by Trivikrama Bhatta with Singhalese interpre- 
tation. - 


A manual of ceremonial and religious procedure on’ 


domestic and public occasions. The work appears 
to be fairly well-known in India and used to be 
regarded as a Hindu manual adopted and to 
some extent probably adapted by the Buddhists, 
specially by the astrologers of Ceylon. In this 
connexion compare the ‘Nava-patala-samgraha”’ 
described below (MS. No. 202) and the general 
observations at the’ end of the description. The 
subsequent’ chapters relate to very varied topics 
of daily and ceremonial usage, such as marriaye, 
entering on lands, ploughing, sowing, buying and 
selling, new clothing, offerings to the pretas, 
coronation of kings, use of elephants. 

A work of similar title and authorship occurs 
several times in Oppert’s “Lists of MSS. in the 
Southern Presidency’? and another in Burnell’s Tan- 
jore Catalogue, p. 78, Sec. @, relates to the distinctly 
Hinduceremony of “Upanayana’’ ( ed as it 
would seem by Buddhists) Bringing boy to his 
teacher and the commencement of the study of the 
Vedas and all sciences. The commentator is a 
Buddhist. He explains the expression *‘ Vedaram- 
bha” by ‘“Vedasastra-patangenmehi” an expres- 
sion which would not necessarily convey toa 
Buddhist - reader the “Vedas” properly so-call- 
ed but would cover sciences like Ayurveda, Dbanur. 
veda.” 

“C. Bendall’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
British Museum,” 1902, p. 77, MS. No. 202. 


( To be Continued.) 








KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL . 


By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
{All rights reserved ) 


CHAPTER XIII: 


N his return Madhabinath gave his 
daughter the happy. news 
Gobindalal had been released. He 

told her that he had asked him particularly 
to come over to his lodgings immediately 
after he was let off, but he never saw him, 
and was gone no one knew whither. How- 
ever, Bhramar, in her father’s absence, 
shed many grateful tears, thinking how 
God had heard her prayer to spare the life 
of her husband. 


that. 


Gobindalal, however did not leave 
Jessore. After his acquittal he was sorely 
in need ofmoney, and he went to Prosad- 
pur for the purpose of selling the furniture 
of his house. But he was painfully sur- 
prised at what he saw. Of his goods ther 
was not a single piece of furniture left, and 
his very house wasa dismantled house, 
without doors or windows. For a small 
sum of money he sold the materials of 
the building to a man, andewent down 
to Calcutta. 

Here he began to live ina very humble 
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style, keeping his whereabouts as 
bes: as he could from the knowledge 
of any of his friends or relations. His days 
thus passed until at the end of a twelve- 
mcath from the time of his leaving 


Prcsadpur his funds were exhausted, and: 


he was in distress. Then after six years 
he thought he would write a letter to his 
wit. 7 
He took the writing materials and sat 
down to write. And he could scarcely 
keep the tears out of his eyes as-he was 
abcut to put pen to paper. Was his wife 
alive? Ifshe was not, what was the good 
of writing? But he must know the fact. 
If his letter was not acknowledged he 
might be sure of the worst. E 

“or along while he thought how to 
word his letter. At length he began thus:— 

“Bhramar, 

“After six years this bad man is writing 


to you. Read through the letter, or you’ 


may tear it up without reading, just 
as you like, if you do: not care to know 
the contents. _ 

‘You will have heard all. It was as 
lucz: wotf,bave it; but I fear you will, 
think that I saye not as I feel, but 
oniy because, being in distress, I need 
yorr help very much. 

“i do feel it and have felt it often, 
thcugh really I am in great distress. I 
am penniless. I earnestly ask you to send 
me some money. If you refuse, I have no 
alternative left but to beg my bread from 
deor to.door; but I had much rather 
die of hunger than stoop to that. 

‘LT have no one to goto. Had mother 
been alive (I am sure you have heard of 
her death) I would have gone to eBenares 
to ner. But Fate is solved to make me 
unhappy. 

‘Iam suffering hunger. I think I will go 
to Haridragram. You will ask how I 
can show my face there—I who am a 
diszrace to the name of Roy, I who com- 
micted murder. But what care I now for 
what people will say? Do you, however, 
ncz think worse of me than you can help. 

r the pang of hunger I ask you to send 

e some money. Will youcomply with 

my request ? Will you for pity’s sake ? 
“Gobindalal.” 
aobindalal posted the letter, wonder- 
ina what the answer would be.: 

The letter duly reached Bhramar, who 
krew the hand at a glance. She opened 
it with a trembling .hand, and went and 
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_wife’s letter. 


shut herself up in her room. When she 
was alone she read it through, not once 
or twice or thrice, bit many times 
over, the tears streaming dowa her face, 
and she wiping them away as often as they 
threatened to fall off and blot the letter. 

Bhramar did not open the door again 
that day. When her sister-in-law called 
her to come to supper she told .her she 
was feverish ; and she was believed, as her 
ee had, fora long time, become very 

ad. | 

She had passed a sleepless night. When 
she got out of bed the next morning she 
actually felt feverish; but she seemed calm 
and resigned. She had dgcided what 
reply she would send, and she now bega 
at once without thinking :— l 

“I am in receipt of your letter. 

e “The property, which is legally yours, 
I have long made over to you. Although’ 
you tore up the deed of conveyance (you 
remember you did) there is a copy ofit at 
the Registrar’s office. | 

“I wish you would come home. 

“In your absence [ have saved a large 
sum of money, Itis yours. 

“Out of this money I shall, if you 
will let me, take a small sum. I ask no 
more than eight thousand rupees. This 
I want for my own maintenance. 

“I will go to my father's. Kindly let. 
ine know when you are coming home 
so that before I leave I may arrange things 
against your coming. . 

“I think it is better we should never 
meet again, and I am sure you wish it too. 

“T shall look to hear from you again by 
an early post. 

Bhramar.”’ 

In due course Gobindalal received his 
He was struck by the 
singularly cold manner in which it was 
worded. He wrote back to say that with 
respect to going home he had changed 
his mind, but that he would feel very 
thankful if she would kindly send him a 
monthly assistance. 

In reply to his letter his wife wrote 
again to say that she would send him 
monthly five hundred rupees, which she 
thought would be sufficient to make him 
comfortable. She would have wished to, 
send mgre had she not feared that 
the money might be squandered. 
Furthermore she said that she had not 
many days left, and that she saw no 
reason why, because he would not live 
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with his wife, he should live away from his 
native village and his home. 

Gobindalal, however, could not make 
up his mind to go home; and he continued 
to live in Calcutta. i 


CHAPTER XIV. a 


It happened that Bhramar fell so ill 
again that she became confined to her bed. 
On hearing of it her sister, Jamini, came 
to Haridragram to nurse her, The 
doctor, under whose treatment she had 
been placed, was not without his fears 
about her. Her disease was rapidly on 
the increase, eating into her vitals, until 
her strength completely failed. Then 
it seemed that death was not distant. 
Madhabinath was now constantly by 
his daughter’s bedside, feeding her, and 
administering medicine, with his own 
hands. 

A month flew by. She was worse and 
worse. The doctor could well see what 
the end would be, and ventured one day 
to pronounce that her case was hopeless. 

“Dear sister,” said Bhramar to Jamini, 
“I shallnever get wellagain. Itisno use my 
taking medicine any longer, for I feel that 


‘the cold hand of death is upon me. I love 


a moon-kght night. If I dienext month 
I wish it could be on the night of the full 
moon. I shall wait the day, sister. Some- 
thing in tue tells me that I shall not 
outlive it.” 

Jamini wept. 

They urged her no more to take medi- 
cine, for they felt it was nouse. How- 
ever, as time went on she was found more 
and more cheerful till she again seemed 
as jolly and jocose as in the happy old 
days. In vain did Jamini entertain a 
hope that she might yet recover when fo 
the first time for many days she fount 
her sister in such good spirits. She little 
thought that her cheerfulness was only 
like the flash of a lamp about to go out. 

Herend drew nearer and nearer; yet 
she was calm and wore a smile on her face. 
At length arrived that last terrible day 
and she knew it by Jamini’s silent weeping 
and an exchange of significant, looks 
among those about, who had called to 
see her. There was an awful silence in 
the house. “I feel very uneasy; I fear 
to-day is the last day of my life,” she 
said when she was alone with her sister. - 

Jamini burst into loud sobs. 

“Do not weep,” she said, “oh, do not, 
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dear sister, until I am gone. I have only | 
a few hours left. I wish to talk to you 
while I can.” | 

She wiped away her tears and nestled . 
closer to her, trying to look more easy as 
she smoothed back a few stray locks that ' 
fell cver the pale brow. 

“I wish to be alone with you for a 
whils, sister,” said Bhramar. “I wish for | 
something.”  . i 

Evening drew on, and then it ran into > 


asked 


“night, 


“Is it a moon-light night?” 
Bhremar. 

Jamini stepped up to an open window 
and said it was. i 

“Open the window nearest me, top and 
bottom, and let me look upon the moon- 
light,” she said. ‘J love it very much.” 

Jamini did .as she was asked, and let 
ina flood of moon-light, that lit up a 
portion of the sick-room. 

“Dear sister,” she said again, “will you 
open that window there and see if there 
are any flowers growing in the garden 
below ?” ° 

Seven years before in _Peeomer-time 
Gobindalal used occinally at day-break 
to stand at the window indicated to 
enjoy the freshness of the dawn and the 
sweet perfume of flowers wafted from the 
garden below. That window had never 
been opened since, and her sister had now 
some Uiffculty in throwing it open for 
its having for long been allowed to 


remain closed. 


Jamini looked attentively. “I see noth- 
ing,” said she, “except a few withered 
trees and a rank growth of weeds and 
other useless plants.” 

“Seven years before there was a garden 
there,’ said Bhramar, sighing. ‘For 
want of care the trees have withered 
and died out.” 

A silence fell between them. After a 
while she said again’ “I love flowers. 
Will you order a maid to get me some ?” 

The rder was quickly given to a ser- 
vant woman, and in a little time she 
brouzht in a quantity of roses and other 
sweet-smelling flowers. 

“Strew these on my bed,” she said, “a 
on the night following my btidal.” 

* Jamini did it with an affectionate care. 

“That will do,” she said. ‘But—oh, 
how I wish—.’’ She stopped; and a big tear 
slowly coursed down her cheek. 

“What else you wish done, dear? Oh, 
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tell me. I cannot bear to see you weep,” 
said amini. ` 

“-How I wish ‘he’ had come. When 
he le& me I proudly told him he would 
repert and seek me again some day. Oh, 
if I could but see him at my death—if! 
Then—then I shall have forgotten all my 
sufferings through seven long years.” 

“Ee comforted, love,” said Jamini. “You 
- will see him very soon. ‘Rest assured you 
will.” i i 
“Ah, never. It is God’s will that I 
should be denied even this momentary 


happiness, for lam on the very threshold. 


of the next world.” 

“Cear sister, I did not think it proper to 
tell -on without preparing you for the 
news lest the excitement should have 
any very bad effect on you. Heis come. 


Gobindalalis here. Father wrote to tell 
him of vour illness. He arrived only about 


two 101frs ago.” . 

Ske made a feeble effort to rise, but 
Jamia prevented her. Tears flowed fast 
from her eyes. “Oh, bring him here,” she 
said as soon as her enfotion allowed her to 
speak.  “Gomgpick—leave me alone. There 
is no time to be lost™ 


Jamini rose and left the room. In a 


little ‘time ‘with a soft faltering step 
Gobindalal after many years entered his 
own chamber. > 

There was death-like stillness in the 
room where in‘one corner a lamp burned 
low. 

Sadly and softly he approached her and 
sat down by her side on the bed. Both 
rema.ned mute fora while as they gazed 
at eazh other with eyes which overflowed 
with tears. * o 

“Come nearer to mep’ she said when 
she had the control of her voice. 

He crept closer to her and took her 


wasted hand in his. ‘Oh, can you forgive. 


me, 3hzamar!” he, said, speaking hys- 
tericelly. - 

“I have forgiven all—all before you 
could ask. May God forgive you.’ 

There was a pause. 

“Eiss me,” she said again; ‘fone last 

to say that you love me yet.” 

He bent over her, he gently pushed the 
air ‘rom her brow and kissed her, the 
tears gushing from his eyes. “Oh, I was 
mad wien I left you,’ he said in the 
greatest anguish of his heart. 

“I am happy.” And her features lit 
up in the brightness.of a smile. “Lay 


your hand in a farewell blessing on my 
head,” she said again, ‘‘and~—and speak 
the wish that I may be happy—hereafter.”’ 
Then before he knew it, and while her 
hand was held in his, death stole impercep- 
tibly upon her, and she passed out of 
life as quietly and peacefully as a child 
falis asleep on its mother’s breast. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Bhramar’s eyes were for ever closed 
upon this world. Gobindalal’s mind was 
torn with grief. Poignant as his sorrow 
was he bore it calmly—a hurricane within, 
a deep tranquillity outside. With the hele” 
of his relations, to perform the last rites, 
he carried the remains of his wife to the 
place of cremation. And by the time all 
was over it was near day-break when 
with the rest he entered the water to 
bathe’. 

On his return home he sought his cham- 
ber where a ghastly vacancy stared him 
in the face on every side. Ue avoided com- 
pany, and keptindoors to brood over his 


` sorrow in solitude. 


The day drew to a close, and night 
came on. He sat on where he was, 
reflecting upon the past and the present 
till after many weary waking hours 
sleep stole over his senses, and he forgot 


his sorrow and slept. 


It was soon morning. The sun rose 
again, and the birds chirped among the 
trees ; and he awoke to find the dull mono- 


‘tonous sky of daily life, and she gone for 


ever. 
Gobindalal -had loved two persons— 
Bhramar and Rohini. His love for the 
former Jay in his heart, and she was his 
true and devoted wife. The latter he loved 
for her looks. His love for her lay in 
his eyes, and therefore it was bound to- 
be shortlived. His senses had been caught 
by her beauty, although his heart was 
elsewhere. When he left his wife he knew 
that he was doing her a great wrong, 
but he wasso mad after Rohini that he 
was determined to have heratany cost. 
The moment he was disenchanted his 
eyes opened. Then he was filled with 
remorse. Then he fully realised the 
difference between these two kinds of 
love. The sone pure and unselfish, the 
other impure and selfish. The one love, 
the other desire. The one heaven, and 
the other hell. His behaviour to his’ wife 
broke her heart and finally laid her ona 
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bed of sickness which she ‘never left again. 
When she died he felt ‘that he had murdered 
her with his own hands just as he had mur- 
dered Rohini, and great was the agony 
of the remorse he experienced. Away from 
his wife he had never for a moment been 
able to forget her.” She had filled his heart 
as completely when he had been touring, 
as when he had been leading a voluptuous 
life at Prosadpur: She was within ever 
and always, and Kohini—without. 

The sun was high in the sky, getting 
gradually brighter and stronger. Gobinda- 
lal went downstairs and strolled out more 
mechanically tban otherwise to where 
was once æ beautiful little garden over- 
looked by one of his chamber windows. 
It had been enclosed by a hedge; but the 
fence was nearly all gone, and nota trace 
could be seen of the once lovely gard&n 
his own hands had reared. 

Out of there he went straight to his 
favourite garden on the embankment of 
the Baruni tank. Almost ever since 
he left home it had been quite for- 
gotten, so that it was everywhere over- 
grown with weeds, nettles, thorn-bushes 
and other useless plants. Most of the 
marble figures stood without heads or 
limbs, and one or two actually lay 
prostrate upon the ground. But Gobinda- 
lal was quite indifferent about all this. 
The one thought that completely occupied 
his mind was the thought of his dead 
wife whom, his conscience told him, he 
had killed by his cruel and reckless þe- 
haviour. 

There were now many bathers in the 
tank; and afew young lads were noisily 
gay as they made an attempt at swim- 
ming, dashing and spattering water. 
Gobindalal, however, took no notice of 
anything. He went and sat down at the 
foot of a broken marble figure near by and 
was soon lost in his own thoughts. 

There he remained tillit wasnoon. He 
felt not the scorching sun overhead, so 
swallowed up was he in the thought of his 
wife whom he had lost. Suddenly arose. 
the thought of Rohiniin bis mind, and he 
shuddered at the recollection of the korrid 
deed he had done. Then his thoughts 
were divided between Bhramarapd Rohini. 
At one time he thought of Rohini, at 
another he thought of Bhramar. This con- 
tinued fora long while till he fancied he saw 


his wife’s vision before him. It faded away, ` 


and in its place there rose up the beautiful 
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apparition of Rohini. He mused ard 
mused away tillin every tree near abo.t 
he imagined he saw a likeness of Bhramar¢ 
—of Rohini. Ifthere was a rustling oft i¢ 
leaves he thought it was’ Rohini speaking 
ina whisper. Itthe-birds warbled amoung 
the trees he fancied she was ‘singing. Tie 
loud talk of the bathers in the tank sore- 
times sounded in his ear like the voice of 
Bhramar, at others like the voice of 
Rohini. If anything stirred among the 
bushes near it seemed as’ if Rohini flitted 
past him. The noise of the wind murmuring 
among the leaves appeared to him like tne 
sobs and sighs of Bhramar. In fact he was 
so deeply under the spell of his own ima- 
gination that he fancied he heard them in 
every sound and saw them in everything 
around, 

The hours passed on to afternoon, Fut 
Gobindalal was there stillat the foot of 
the statue, and as motionless as the statue 
itself. Then the afternoon lengthered 
towards evening, and the evening towa~ds 
night, but he knew nothing of the hour. 
Since morning he had not tasted a morsel 
of food. His relatio‘sig havis sought kim 
in vain, concluded he had left for Calcutta. 

Darkness now fell upon the quiet ville ge 
and er.veloped the garden and the tank. 
The stars shone out one by one in che 
black azure of the sky; everything was 
still. But Gobindalal saw nothing. He 
was in the midst of a waking nightmare 
in which only Bhramar and Rohini pre- 
vailed. ; 

Suddenly in the midst of his docp 
meditation Gobindalal’s heated and fex er- 
ed brain gonjured up before him a vivid 
figure of Rohini. He thought he heard her 
say aloud : > 

HERE—! 

Gobindalal did not remember that Rohini 
was n more. He unconsciously asked the 
fancied vision—“Here, what, Robini ?” 

Ard ye heard Rohini’s voice say again : 

IN THIS TANK ! 

Gobindalal asked again, “Here, in this 
tark, what ?” 

Again Rohini’s voice sounded : 


‘ I DROWNED MYSELF! 


An inward voice, born of his own un- 
steady head, seemed to say, (‘Shall [drown 
myself ?” 

The answer from within came, “Yes ; 
atone—die. Bhramaris looking out for us. 
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She will redeem us by her owa virtue from 
the penalty of our sin.” 

In wonderment and dismay Gobindalal 
closec his eyes. A-cold tremble came over 
him. Presently he felt so faint that he fell 


ina, stupor off the foot of the marble’ 


figurc where he had sat. 

Ina trance in which he was he saw 
before his mind’s‘eye a resplendent form of 
Bhrammar. It said, “Do not die. Why 
should you ? You have lost me. But there 
is One dearer than myself. Live, love Him ; 
ycu will be happy.” 

There Gobindalal lay all night in a half 
dreamy, half-senseless state. Next morn- 
inz his relations hearing of the plight in 
wilich he lay hastened to him, restored him 
to his sensés and brought him home. Soon 
afzer <his he fell very ill. He had a fever, 
and « fever of the worst kind, for it 
attaczed both mind and body. Some days 
lazer ae became delirious, and for a week 
afzer chat, hung between life and death. He 
was created with great care. After about 
three months he was well again. Then all 
expected he would continue to stay at 
hame ; but fy werggnistaken. He left the 
house one night without being noticed by 
any cne, and was gone, But whither he 
was cone no one knew. 

4% Ga % %* 

Seven years elapsed, and Gobindalal 
was not heard of. The natural inference 
frm this was that he was no longer 
amonzst the living.. His sister’s son Sachi- 
kanta, of whom we had no occasion 
to speak before, came into his estate, 
havinz attained his majority. 

Sachikanta had heard an accopnt of the 
errors of his uncle’s life, and of fhe sad 
consecuences which resulted from them. 
He used pretty often to come out to the 
garden, which was once his uncle’s favour- 
ite resort, but which now had the look of 
a lesert. Often weuld the young man’s 
eyes fil with tears whenever he mused over 
the mournful end of his uncle’s lifeeand the 


sufferings his good young wife had been 


throuch. 


Months had gone by. Sachikanta re- 
claimed the garden. In it he planted 
varieties of flower trees, constructed spa- 
cious gravel walks and set up new marble 
figures in place of those that were either 
broken or deformed, so that it looked as 
beautiful again as in the old happy days of 
Gobindalal’s life. 

One day when Sachikanta was taking a 
stroll in his. garden there came to him 
aman who was habited after the manner of 
an ascetic. He wore long matted hair on 
his head, and his beard almost kissed his 
breast. “Do you know me ?” said he, sud- 
denly appearing before him. “I am your 
uncle, Gobindalal Roy.” ° 

Sachikauta was struck dumb with as- 
tonishmeat. For a while he looked at- 
tentively at his uncle and knew him. Over- 

joyed to find he- was alive he fell on his 
knees before him and kissed the dust of his 
feet. Gobindalal laid his hand on his head 
and blessed him. The young man insisted 
on his going home with him, but he re- 
fused. “I came just to see my native vil- 
lage after these many years. I must be off 
now,” said he. 

“We should be so happy if you would 
stay, sir, and look after your estate,” said 
Sachikanta. 

“No, my boy, I can no more have any 
pleasure in anything of this world. I am 
happy in the life I am leading. After such 
fearful storms as I have seen in my life I 
have come to a haven than which a better 
and safer one can never be. God is my 
haven. My life,as long as it is spared, 
I will devote. to His service, He helping 
mes. Farewell, my boy. May God prosper 

ou.” 

a Whea he had said that, he left him and 
walked away with hurried steps and was 
quickly gone. After this he was never 
more seen in Haridragram nor ever heard 
of again. 


Translated by 
D. C, Roy. 
THE END. 
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CAMEOS FROM JAPAN 
By E. E. SPEIGHT. 
(Kanazawa, Japax) 


; I ` 
2 ` BABY, : 
O thou who foldest thine untaught hands 
in adoration before the Eternal 
Beauty, blessed be thy baby years. 


All thou art &nd all thou doest cometh 
from the deep, the unremembered 


past. 

In what fierce age did thy enduring heart 
shape its first moan of prayer? ° 

In what forest sanctuary did thy first 
blessing rise to the Giver of sleep 
and another day’s wonder? 

Blessed be thy tiny hands folded before the 
Eternal Beauty. 

All thou art and all thou doest abideth for 
ever in the deep of the Unknown. 

In what last glory shall thy faithful heart 
come to its inheritancé? 

At what starry shrine shalt thou see His 
eyes who ever watcheth over thee? 

O thou who foldest thine untaught hands 
in adoration before the Eternal 
Beauty, blessed be thy baby years. 


‘WI. 
THE WorMWwoop GATHERERS. 


His little wooden sandals stand among ` 
the clusters of young grass on the 

~ river bank, | 

With his mother he is searching the 
channelled holms for the first'shoots 
of pale wormwood, to mingle with 

_ their soft rice dough. 

He is very quiet and full of wonder and 
resolve, as he listens to the tales of 
old heroes she is telling him. 

And who knows whether this may not be 
he for whom the world is waiting? 

For whom those myriads have been lost 
in slaughter that he should stand 
forth in the light? 


HI. 


My FRIEND. 


He sat in the bows of a boat full of girls in 
brightly coloured summer robes, 


5014--5 


The nearest girl sat knee to knee with hin, 
on a thwart, playing ona mellow 
‘pipe old Japanese airs.. 

Her fingers were near his face, but she 
heeded him not, playing on like a 
happy shepherd-boy. 

So the boat slid over the shallow river, 
poled by a white-robed youth of 
sternly noble features. 

And as I stood on the burning sands 
watching them, they sailed intoa 
Jandscape of shimmering, ripening 
wealth,—rich green of waving rice 
with the river running into a 
wonderland of trees and half-hiddca 
villages; while beyond lay a city 
sweltering and flashing jg midsur - 
mer heat, and fewaway purple 
mountains dimly looming througt 
shifting banks of cloud and mist. 

My friend shaded his eyes to watch me, s 
I stood in the wellnigh unbearable 
sunlight. He waved his hand oftes, 
er I saw his kindly smile to the 

ast. 


IV. 
A DAUGHTER OF JAPAN. 

Dwelling among the mountain cliffs, she 
bé&arg all day and night the noise c. 
snowy waterfalls. 

But she knows naught of the craft and 
cunning of the city. ' 

At the rising of the sun her eyes dwell upcn 
the mystery of tregs that have thei- 
crests in the blue of heaven. 

But the learning of books is not hers. 

Children she bears, and herbs*of healing 
can she swiftly find; her store-hou e 
is the stay of her husband. l 

But she has no garment save the coarse 4 
web of her own weaving. 

Hereheart is a treasury of comfort and 

. sweet thoughts and she loves all 
things that live. 

For the storms and the harvests have been 

her teachers, and the stars and the 

flowers her guardian angels. 
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Y. 
NIPPON-TO. 


I heid an ancient sword of Japan in my 
hands, in deepest wonder. 
ås I looked along the keen blade, I knew ` 


myself on a dizzy mountain rid ge of, 


pure snow, under the dazzling blue 
of heaven, 


Far down in the misty valleys on either 


side'I heard a'sotind as of hammers 
beating swiftly and irresistibly, and 
sullen cries as of evil opinie daunted 
and i in retreat. o: 


ie 
THE OLD BARROW. , ae 


I saw men E a funeral mound ina 
‘deep forest above awide plain that 
ran to the sea. 

Theziwere laying turf oad: rough- hewn 

; Stones from the :river-bed; and the 
walls :of the grave inclined inwards 
to.a grey slab. that sealed the tomb. 

Au overseerin blackeand yellow robes, with 

ck Shinto. hat, was standing 
re > Wateka s then: with stern, 
> unmoving features, —a strangely 
- Assyrian. figure. © 

Eut there was no sound, neither of laugh- 
ter nor of talk, no grating of tool 
on stone, for this was three. hundred 
years ago. 

They little knew that they were raising 
this mound to bea resting-place in 
the dim future for a stranger who 
should remember, .their toil and give 

; a glad thought to their memory, as 
che lay among the osmunda, and the 
brake fern andthe ‘niould of centu- 
ries, listening with indescribable joy 
to the ceaseless grinding of the semi* 
. and the music of the’ wind iù the top- 
. most boughs of the pines. 


: VII. 
e ONE LIFE. ae 


Kai 


Ali the work of his hands was an offering 
to Them that are unseen. 

r the rain ‘pierces the ‘valley haze, as the 
. Stream winds among the mossy 

` rocks, as swallows weave their flight; 
-as red leaves fall to the frozen road, 
ou was the living peauty of his 

oi 


= icala. 
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' As the harvest moon above the autumn 


hills, as the: welling forth of cool 
waters, as the wind upon a high 
bridge, or the laughter of children,— 
. such was the large joy of his soul. 
As tender words that lingerin the memory, 
. AS the footprints of little birds by the 
margin of the waves, as the echo 
‘of a deep, old monastery bell, and as 
the scent of lovers’ primroses,—such ` 
was the delight he left the world. 
And They, whonéed the death of no man, 
smiled upon the sacrifice. z 


VIII: 
o THE Youne SOLDIERS. 


The moat round our old castle is full of 
soit green grass. 

Long since the water wandered: ‘away: to 
‘the sea beyond - those shimmering 
dunes. ° 

Morning and evening ring . the bugles over 
the happy city. 

In- the dawn light they.. march. ‘out, our 
sturdy, sunburnt lads, to: their hard 
play on strand’ and: mountain and 
‘highway. 

Towards night. they come steadily tramp- 
ing home, hot and weary, to their 
rest in the cool, wide levels of the 
old castle gre ounds. 

And they see again the -visions of their 
fighting forefathers,—dream of battle 
that shall glorify their land. 


IX. 
Two SPIRITS. 


Ina classroom of first year students there 
He ona desk a notebook, a text of 
old Chinese classics, and a'.copy of 

The Death of T intagiles. 

As I turn over the leaves of this last I find 
one passage underlined with red 
péncil,—these few words : 

“A bird that flew, a leaf that trembled, a 
‘rose that opéned,—these were events 

to me 

And I feel suddenly ‘glad at the drawing 
. together. of these two spirits, the 
'-poet,of Flanders and the student of 

e Japan. ` l 


* THE TEMPLE FAWNS. 


The dappled fawns are not afraid of the 
laughing maidens who draw up 
their flowéry robes and ‘wade 
through the pools on the beach. 
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Untroubled they watch the gambols of the 

clamouring boys who race along the 
_ sandy levels, bow in hand. 

They move among the swarthy. henchmen 
who stand. gazing across the low 
tide to yon far mountains half lost 

. in morning mist, 

And they come to the call of that lordly 
_ leader of men whois passing with 
slow and solemn gait beneath those 
huge trees, that towering torii * of 
mystery set up for them to enter 
. who sail on. the rising waves unto 

this holy island. l 


XI: 
REVERIE. 


My dear friend, roused by a strange sound, 
stood up and listened, It was sweet, 
and so faint thatit could scarcelf 
be heard. 

Soon the ringing of a little bell became 
clearer, and two young priests, 
barefooted and in black gowns, 
came along the highway. 

Namu Amida Butsu ! Namu Amida Butsu ! 

He felt 'a sudden happiness, and release 
from all his burdens. : 

The white-face of the venerable doana 
Iwozen appeared before him, anda 
procession of old cherry trees. 


A mighty power ‘was dissolving the world. 


into beauty. r 
The clear stream of the Asano sang at his ` 
feet, 


He wandered as a wind along the bank, 
, gazing at the dusty city with no 
thought, no trouble in his soul. 

Then when he had climbed a hill, a won- 


drous view cleared all the mid- -space ° 


` between him.and the great ocean. 
He stood ‘there dreaming, until there came 
two horsemen and swept away all 
l bis memoriés. 
How happy I should be, he thought, if I 
. e could find a world older than love or 
tears. 


` X eS 
THE OLD GARDEN, - 


Wine-red. is the cool shade ‘of the. old, , 


garden; centuries ago these gnarled 
and- writhing trees were born, 

Suddenly the lowly clustering azaleds have 
_ burst into snowy bloom. 


nee "Entrance foile precincts of a,shrine. 
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Between the stepping-stones the fresh moss 
lies in thousands of green dots, eaci 
the promise ofa world of delight. 

In the evening stillness only the voice cf 
the stream is heard, as it moves 
like. a burnished dragon throug 1 
the far-borne rocks: 

Spiders are. spinning , their airy- bridges 
across the quivering pools. . 

But in a corner where the first shadow of 
night has fallen lie the first thoughts 
of sorrow,—flowers of the scarlet 
camellia, like temple chalices sha `- 
tered and strewn afield after a cos - 
ly sacrifice. | 

XUL | 

CONFESSIONS. 

My Japanese comrades told me the things 
they like best. They are these. 

A twilight mountain when the birds an 1 
tae dew take their places for the 
night. 

: The man who shows unconsciously that Fe 
has the same interests as myself. 

The sunlight which comes into the room 
through a fantastically #f&ped ; 

3 window, after a ong, dark or 
. melancholy day. 

To tell an interesting story to some little 
girls seven or eight years old. 

To read a book in a room ofa house whic.r 
is situated on a cliff, 

Children and old men, because they have 

. innocent souls. 

A:starry night, for my elder sister passed 
away on such a night, and it 
reminds me of her. 

To hear a ballad which a honena is sini- 
ingina golden forest on an autum1 
evening. 

| XIV. a 
THE LAST ULASS. m 


For ‘three years we toiled together, 
discovering springs of laughter and 
teays along our hard road. 

In the fierce storms of winter*they came 
from their cold lodging and pourec 
- forth their pity for suffering souls. 

The summer sun filled them with hope as 
they lay on the cool sward beneatk 

e the blossoming trees. 

Stern were they i in-their self-control, 

sparing in their praise and blame, 

In the Louse of memory lay their riches ; 

' no glamour of the future marred 
their i innocence, ‘ . 
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And for the easing of men’s lives they go 
forth into the world. 


AV. 


THE GOLDFINCHES. . 


Ye come from afar, little golden-widged 
‘pair, and bring great honour into 
`` „our winter-saddened garden, 
Sudden was your coming as the April 
sunlight, wondrous your knowledge 
ofthe way. ° l 
Flashing ia the pools, curving through the 
pineboughs, dancing on the margin 
of the last snow,—what joy ye flash 
around, ! l 


a 


a 
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Far have ye travelled, from the southern 
palm islands. 

Far have ye to go, to the misty strands of 
the lonely north. 

Rest here awhile, and free our thoughts 
from their prison. 

This moment, in this our garden, keen is 
the delight of our meeting. 


- For we, too, have travelled a long road, 


and still have far to go. 

So far have we come that we remember 
not the starting. 

Into the dark we pass on, and the read 
hath no ending that we know. 

But happy were we.could we lighten our 
rest with such revels as*yours. 








COURTESY—“MANNERS MAKYIH MAN” 
OW Ne makes the man, and the 


Mant of if the fellow” is, of 

course, a trite saying ; but how 
often do we forget its purport and mean- 
ing conducting ofirselves in our everyday 
dealings with our neighbours and our ac. 
quaintances and even withstrangers! What 
is this “Worth” of Pope’s worth without 
good-breeding and minus polite manners ? 
In the course of his Convocation speech, 
delivered at the Town. Hall on ‘the 
6th January, 1917, His Excellency Lord 
Chelmsford in his capacity as Chancellor 


of the Calcutta University addressing the - 
@ 


graduates said: 


—* Å @ 7 
“oFor you the task is a harder one. Your univer- 


sity is still young and though you have had distin- 
guished alumni in the past and you have them in the 
present, your tradition is yet not one of centuries. 
On your shoulders then lies the responsibility of 
moulding the tradition which isto be handed on. It 
was not for nothing that the great educational states- 
man, William of Wykeham, gave as the motto of his 
great school, Winahester, 500 years ago®&'Manners 
Makyth Man.’ ‘Manners’ not in the superficial sense 
-of to-day, but in the older sterner sense of the Latin 
mares, character. He didnot leave to his successors 
tofevolve the note which his school should strike. He 
trick it once and for all time, and subsequent genera- 
iors-have bowed before his prescience, and marvelled 
at kis insight into the heart of all education. And 
you, with the innate imagination of your race can 
vistalise this objective for yourselves more quickly 
than we ofa Western. stock. I have no doubt then 
thaz you will accept this first objective of your uni- 
versity lite,” l 






- 


` 
bd 


David Hume writiñg. on the subject in. 


t ~mn 


the .penultimate section of his essay on 
“An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of, 
Morals”, says: yai 
“As the. mutual shocks, in Society, and thè oppo- 
sitions of the interest and self-love, have constrained 
mankind to establish the laws of jastice ; in order to 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistahce and 
protection : in like manner, the eternal contrarieties - 
in company, of men’s pride and self-conceit,. have in- 
troduced the rules of Good-Mdanzers or Politeness ; in 
order to facilitate the intercourse of minds and an 
undisturbed com merce and conversation...” 


Continuing, Hume writes: 

“There is a Manner, a grace, an ease, a gentleness, 
an I-know-not-what, which some men possess above 
others, which is very different from external beauty 
and comeliness, and which, however, catches our 
affection almost as suddenly and powerfully....It pre- 
vails in our estimation of characters, and forms no 
inconsiderable part of personal merit. This - class 
of accomplishments, therefore must be trusted entire- 
ly to the blind, but sure testimony of taste and senti- 
ment ; and must be considered as a part of ethics, 
left by nature to baffle all the pride of. philosophy 
and make her sensible of her narrow boundaries and 
slender acquisitions. 

“We approve of another because of his wit, polite- 
ness, modesty, or any agreeable quality which he 
possesses ; although he be not of our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us entertainment by means of these 
accompfishments. Theidea which we form of their. 
effect on his acquaintance has an agreeable’ influence 
on Our imagination, and gives the sentiment- of ap- 
probation. This principle enters into all the judg- 
ments which we form concerning manners and char- 
acters.” — ae 

Opinions, however, seem to be © much 


divided on that weighty question—What 
constitutes a gentleman? There are, indeed, 
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as we find, few points more frequently agi- 
tated in social life; and wuntfortunately, 


though there is no dearth of codes of social | 


conduct, individuals often essentially differ 
in their estimate of the comparative import- 
ance of each. No Blackstone has madea 
digest ofits laws, common and statute, to 
the test.of which every character can be 
summoned; and in consequence, there is 
often a wide, eveu a ridiculous variety in 


the alleged evidences of gentility. Ask one 


person, —say your laundress whose services 
are sọ useful and indispensable to the 
society,—how she would distinguish a gen- 
tleman, and her reply will invariably 
be,—“‘by the exquisite texture and snowy 
whiteness of his linen”; ask another; 
and it will perhaps be, “by the. kid 
and the boot’; 
all probability tell you, that` complex- 
ion and deportment 
ces to good-breeding and gentility. There 


are others again who think to discover the : 
secret by a strict observance of the applica- ' 
tions and uses of certain important instru-: 
ments in modern European civilisation—: 
the fork, and more especially the knife—~ 


in the handling of which, they aver, there 
isa magical touch known only to gentle- 
men. It is said ofa worthy who sagely 
observed that to break bread with one’s 
meat was a sure mark of a gentleman ! 
Passing from individuals to sections of 
the community, we still come across dis- 
cordant notes as to what constitutes a 
gentleman. The votaries of fashion strenu- 
ously hold that a man’s lineage, and the 
blood that courses through his veins, at 
once stamp on him the superiority. by 
which he may easily be distinguished from 
his fellows; while another class, mostly 


composed of the parvenus, the minions. 


of wealth, believe that it isonly gold—gold 


which is “yellow and bright, and hard and: 
cold’’—which can alone make the gentle-' 


man! Ifthe word. “gentleman” is to be 
g 


thus defined and thus confused and con- 


fined, out with it from vour voca- 
bulary; or let us’ use it only as a 
name, conferring: no more honour on its 
owner than that of “‘Diamond’’, Newton’s 
famous dog! 
due respect.and true regard nature’s aris- 
tocracy, wherever. found,—the "sood. and 
the great ; not artificial titles or accidental 
circumstancials; for not one of these things 
nor all of them put together, makea gentle- 
man ; the principles of the character of a 


while a third will, in: 


are infallible : indi-: 


Let us have and treat with = 
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true gentleman lie deeper, and a much 


more scrutinising analysis can alone d.s- 
cover them, always bearing in mind tae 
oftquozed but often misinterpreted lines— 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman ?”’ > 

My subject leads me another way, ret 
there isa connection between gentility asd 
courtesy that may have warranted tits 
exordium. Courtesy is the characteristic 
feature of a true gentleman; it does rot 
absolutely constitute, but it chiefly Cis- 
tinguishes him. What then is this court sy 
of which we speak and hearso much? It 
consists not in ¢onformity to. any set of 
rules, but we must rather regard the habi- 
tude of the mind, the spirit of the heart. 
Selfishness is. alien to it; its simple but 
beautiful motto is. ‘in honour preferr-ng 
one another.” It, therefore, cheerfully sac- 
riices its own. to the convenience ofan- 
other, and with all due self-respect, lays 
itself out for his’ happiness.. He that is 
most courteous will be the least selfsh. 
Generosity and good, nature are insepar- 
able from real courtesy. Itis. not a th ng 
of highdays and holidays, bf a garment 
that must ever be worn and can never be 
cast off; it seeks not opportunities for its 
development in unusual times and situ- 
ations, but is unceasingly active in vhe 
ordinary and not unoften trifling iaci- 
dents of everyday life. Courtesy is a social 
virtue, and its special study is to learn 
what is most agreeable to another. Heace 
it cannot plainly be imbibed from :hbe 
precepts of a maitre de danse. Circum- 
stances so alter cases that what at 
one moment may be the very “pnk 
of prodpfiety,’ will at another be 
highly open to. “objection. There are 
persons, however, whoare apt to lose 
sight of this fact altogether; they trzad 
upon a beaten track dnd itis not an easy 
task to turn’ them away from it. OtlLers 
there are who will never permit any at-en- 
tions bejng paid to themselves, while taey 
will heap them ipon you, bit strenuously 
resist any attempt on your part to ‘return 
the complimerit;dothey ever remember that 
itis cften a greater pleasure to give tia: 
to receive ? There are others again who act! 
inea similar manner though from different ` 
points of view: such, to use a sensuous 
illustration, if you hand them a plate of 
good things at table, imagine that your 
own wants suggested the act, and imme- 
diately seizing it, signify to you to nelp 
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yourself! “With more than Cicero’s. vehe- 
mence we may justly exclaim,—‘'O term- 
pera, O mores !”’ A seeming act of courtesy. 
may «eventually prove unfortunate. It is 
not merely good but intelligent intention 
that is wanted ;for the blunders of good- 
natured ignorance may much ‘and do 
frequently annoy and cause offence. . A 
story 1s told ofan officer, who had recently . 
lost kis leg on the Somme, going to tea 
with a lady. whose little girl had been care- 
fu:ly instructed that it was not polite to 
notice the loss. The child was introduced: 
to the officer, but when shaking hands did 
so with face averted. Her mother was 
puzzled at this curious behaviour, and her 
wond2r was increased when the little’ 
girl fetched -her.Noah’s Ark and:solemnly:- 
took out: one animal after another and 
broke .off a leg from each’ one.. Then 
she remarked quietly to herself, with a 
side giance at the officer: ‘Useless things,- 
legs 1” This,. of course, is childish and- 
overdsing the thing in-a manner ridica- 
lous ; for he that woyld be truly courteous - 
must cultivate discriminating talents and 
genercus senswilities, should make himself 
acqua.nted with the feelings of others, and- 
rigidly do what he then conceives is most’. 
likely to conduce to ‘their happiness. 
Courtesy; in -fact, results: from: the right 
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appreciation of our relations to one an- 


other. Such relations have two modes ot. 
development—intercourse and: association, 
and in these twin branches it has a wide 
field of action. : an 


Briefly, then, “itis virtue, gentlemen, 


yea, virtue,”as put by Lilly, “that maketh” 


gentlemen ; that maketh the poor rich,: the 
subject a king, the low-born noble, ‘the 
deformed beautiful. These things neither 
the whirling wheel of fortune can. over- 
turn, nor the deceitful ._ cavillings of 
worldlings’: separate, neither sickness 
abate, nor age abolish.” In short, we 
must not for a moment‘ lose sight of 
the: fact that our happiness depends 
principally upon ourselves, and on the 
goodness and badness of our disposi- 


‘tions—that is to say, oñ our being: virtu- 


Otfs or vicious. Bacon says: ‘Goodness 
I call the habit, and goodness of nature, 
the inclination. ‘This, ‘of all ‘virtues: and 
dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without it, 
man is busy, mischievous, wretched thing, 
no better than a vermin.” Far be it from 
me, however, to dogmatise further,— - 

“I only speak right on 

‘To tell you all what yourselves do ` 

\ i , 7 know.” 








a 
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Montagu is coming out: to India'to | 


R. 
M confabulate with (1) the, Govern-- 


ment, (2) representative bodies, and. 


(8) .ochers. The Government of India is a 
thoroughly organiged body, with infinite. 
ramifxations, and has. at its command 


experc; knowledge and all the materials: 


for making owt a case. The public bodies, 


of India, “headed by the Indian National. 


Cangress and the Moslem League, are not 


s eiiciently organised,and suffer from: 
‘the great. disadvantage that the political: 
r Jeaders, unlike the members of the Goverp-; 


ment of India, work for. love, do not meet 


often, and cannot devote their whole time 


to the business. The ‘others’ probably. 
includ2 representative men of different 
communities, and they, as we know, are 
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an uncertain body,. whose views aré not 
always based on sound political know-. 
ledge, and many of them are likely .to be 
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in a peculiar degree susceptible to the in- 
fluence: of the powers that be in framing - 


_their . opiriions for’ Mr. Montagu’s con- 


sumption. ‘It is therefore necessary that 
we should try to settle our plan of com- 
paign at this critical juncture. 

- The vast - mass: of evidence recently 
collectgd -by ‘the Public Services: Commis- 
sion, and the. use which has been made-of 
it in the Commission’s report, clearly 
proves, if Any -proof were needed, that 
a. heterogeneous collection of opinions, 
representing conflicting interests, : seldom 
serves any useful purpose, for it.can be 
turned to any use and cited in.support of: 


a 


we 
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any set of preconceived theories. Three 
lessons are to be derived trom a careful 
perusal of the Commission’s report’ which 
itis most important for us to remember 
and profit by. They are: (1) the absolute 
necessity, on the part of the popular 
leaders, to speak out the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, if they want to. make an 
impression ; (2) the bureaucracy is firmly: 
determined to hold fast to all-the advan- 
tages they possess, and to clamour for 
more; (3). the immense waste of energy, 
and the proportionate meagreness of 
achievement, which results, in our case, 
from an inadequate coordination of aims 
and methods. We shall examine these 
three points seriatim with a view to 
indicate our duty at the present moment. 

_ As to the first point: Plain, naked, 
honest truth, with no mental reservations 
actuated by the desire to be fair to your 
adversary or to gain a reputation for 
moderation and sobriety, is what is want- 
ed, and what counts. Any faltering, any: 
giving away of your case from a spirit of 
compromise, is:-bound to introduce a fatal 
weakness in your. chain of arguments, of 
which the utmost advantage will be taken 


by your. opponents, for which the whole ' 


country will have torepent at leisure. 
This, no doubt, is the consideration which 
induced Mr. Justice Rahim to write a 
separate minority report instead of record- 
ing a mere dissentient-minute, as‘wasdone 
by some other members of the Commission, 
and the result is that his report has a 
moral value all its own, and will always 
be consulted by Indians- and foreigners: 
alikeas the true exposition of the Indian 
point of view. -To put -your case at the 


highest, ‘morally speaking; that- you are’ 
capable ‘of, in: others words,: honesty. 
in politics as-elsewhere, is always: the 


best:policy. It prevents those in ‘whose 
hinds the decision lies from judging 
your.case from any mere makeshift stand- 
point of expediency, and compels them 
to examine. the, validity of your first 


principles, -arid if these: be ‘right, “the 
authorities cannot, for véry shame, bring- 


the discusion down to a lower pkane-on 
vague and uncertain grounds of polity 
without’ betraying their hand. The type 
of men who are needed as our’spokesmen 
before Mr. Montagu arenot' those professed 


politicians who are above all votaries of” 


expediency ‘and who ` are anxious to win 
certificates from official and non-official 
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Anglo-Indians for so-called “moderation,” 
“reasonableness,” “sanity” and ‘‘impartial- 
ity”; they must be sober thinkers who 
weigh their words and yet think it con- 
temptible to make compromises with their 
conscience, Itis-men of this stamp who, 
we-hope, are meant by ‘others’ in Mr. 
Montégu’s pronouncement, for it is -only 
opinion emanating from such persons that 
is really worth having. That pronounce- 
ment, in the opinion ‘of the Viceroy, “isa 
landmark in the constitutional history of 
India,” as “it points to a goal ahead.” 
Whether itis alandmark or not will de- 
pend very much’ on the steps which are 
now taken for “the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India.” With 
aview to determine what these steps are 
to be, the ‘Viceroy has invited the Indian 
leaders to -examine the problems which 
confront us- “from the -standpoint of what 
is judicious, what is practicable, and above 
all, what is right? (the italics dre ours). 
Since Mr. Montagu has declared that “the 
British Government and the Governnent of 
India on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement the Indian 
peoples must be the judges of. the time and 
the measure of each advance,” the sole 
duty of “that great ‘unofficial. India, now 
stirring into fuller political consciousness” 
(to quote the Viceroy again), “at this 
great epoch of our national evolution,” is 
to examine the problems from the stand- 
point of what is right, and from that 
stand-point alone: As for what is judici- 
ous and what is practicable, it is for the 
British’ Government and the Government 
of India, ¿who reserve to themselves the 
right <8 judge the time and measure of each 
advance, to come tò their own conclusions; 
the people having been by official declara- 
tion excluded: from participation in that 
decision, ‘questions of policy or practical 
difficulty need-not ‘deter them from giving 
full‘expression to what they think to be 
right. ‘Perhaps it will be found -that ina 
long ‘view -what is right îs- after- all the 
most judicious and'the-most expedient, so- 
that the Government‘ of - India and the 
Britisa Government’ will have the best, 
assistance from the Indian leaders; for 
whose co-operation the Viceroy earnestly ` 
appeals, if they confine’ themselves ex- 
clusively to what is right, instead of mak- 
ing unwarranted excursions into those for- 
bidden regions formally reserved for the 
practical administrators of the Executive 


f 
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Government. The Indian members of the. 


Executive Councils, as part of the Govern- 
ment, will of course have their say on the 
practical and the judicious aspects of the 
changes proposed by the public, but having 
regard to the fact that too lively a con- 
sciousness of those aspects has always in 
the past. been allowed to override the just 
claims of the people; it will be their duty 
to try. to curb the ‘propensity of their 
civilian colleagues to make too much of 
them. The Viceroy’s speech shows that he 
places the justice of our demands above 
all other considerations of expediency, and 
he would not.want any cooperation not 
based on an absolutely unfettered regard 
for what is right. i 

sto the second point: The Congress 
anc the. Moslem League have formulated 
their views, and the memorandum .of the 
nineteen members of the ImperialCouncil, of: 
which the Congress-cum-League scheme. is 
an 2laboration, is also before the Secretary 
of State. .It is needless to go over the same 
ground, nor is it possible to do so within 
the space at our command. But the sugges- 
tions made Pa them arg divisible into two 
parts, namely, rights which we must have, 
and changes in.the machinery. of govern- 
ment necessary.to secure us in the- enjoy- 
mert of those-rights. We shal try to fix 
the attention of our readers on: one or two 
points under the second of these heads 
which have been dealt with in the above 
schemes, and which seem tous to be all- 
important. A careful and prolonged study 
of Indian. political problems.has convinced 
us that so long as the State and the Civil 
Service.in India remain -synonymous: as, 
they are now, all reforms are bofind ‘to 


prove in the end as‘empty of substance as | 
' Dead-sea apples. The poison-tooth of the 


bur2aucracy must be drawn, as advocated 
long ago by Sir Henry Cotton, and this 
must be laid down gs the sine gua non 
of all other reforms. To do this, three 
thirgs are immediately required : 
India Council,tlte headquarters of sun-dried 


bureaucrats, must be abolished, for, in the. 


words of Mr. Montagu himself, ‘the whole 
syStem.of the India Office is designed to 
prevent control by the House of Commons 


‘for fear that there might be too advanced 
a Secretary: of State.” (2) The English. 


members of the Executive Councils must 
not be drawn fromthe ranks of the Civil 
Service; but . from among men trained 


in the public life of .England. In’ other 


(1) The 
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words, as in allother civilised countries,the 
permanent officials must not be allow- 
ed to dictate the policy of the. Govern- 
ment as well as carry it into execu- 
tion. (3) The Secretaries to the various 
Governments, who are invariably mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, should not have 
the large anomalous powers now vested in 
them of approaching the Executive Head. of | 
the Government direct over the heads--of ~ 
the members of the Council or of pressing 
their own views before the full Council when 
opposed to-those of their official chiefs. 
These little-known but ‘very important 
powers give them a control over the policy 
of the Government even though nominally. 
they are outside it, and tend very mater- 
ially to curb the independence of the mem- 
bers of the Government., Unless_and until 
these three adjective reforms are introduc- 
ed, all substantive reforms which -we are 
trying tor will prove almost futile, and the 
domination of the bureaucracy, of the 
forces of darkness and reaction, of power- 
ful vested interests, of organised opposi- 
tion to liberal principles, of the spirit of 
centralised departmentalism, absorbed in 
the contemplation of its own perfection 
and: determined to fight tooth and nail 
the encroachment of. progressive ideas and 
the influx of new. light, will continue . to 
frustrate the best-laid plans of Mr. 
Montagu, as they have frustrated those 
of Lords. Ripon and Morley... As Sir 
William Wedderburn says: -“‘The com- 
plaint is not against the men, but against 
the system, which has placed: them in a 
false position, making them masters where 
they should be servants. An Imperium in 
Imperio has thus been, created at,Simla; 
so that the permanent Civil Service, a pri- 
vileged foreign body, with professional 
interests ‘adverse -to Indian aspirations,. 
dominates the administration, and inter- 
venes, aS a. non-conducting medium,. 
between the goodwill-of the British demo- 
cracy and the reasonable claims of the 
Indian people.” The bureaucracy have 
now learnt their part well, and are profuse 
in giving utterance to liberal maxims. 
They know that, this much, by, way of 
concession, is demanded by the Time- 
Spirit.. But the ¡bureaucracy cannot for- 
get their veSted interests, and so they are 
ever apt to devise new ways and means to 
prevent those maxims from being practi- 
cally effective—witness the Islington Com- 


-mission, which, originally intended to 
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widen the field of Indian emp!oyment in 
the higher branches of the administration, 
ended, first and foremost, by making 
further liberal provisions for the Civil 
Service. 

As to the third point: What splits and 
ruptures and divisions in the camp may 
do, is already becoming manifest. . If the 
recent fiasco in,the Congress Reception 
Committee in Calcutta proves anything, 
it proves the strength . of feeling in the 
country in favour of the election of Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress, 
and to read itin any other light would be 
to misread the signs of the times. Weare. 
not speaking of such divisions here. We 
refer to the: meetings reported to have 
been -held in various parts of India, 
Southern India especially, by some men 
belonging to the “non-Brahman” castes, 
to.the depressed communities, and some 
Indian Christians, Zemindars, Mahome- 
dans, and the like. All these sectional 
agitations, however. they may have 
originated, seem to have only one cbject 


in view—to decry the movetnent in favour | 


of Home Rule. -Even Mr..Gokhale’s incom- 
plete and hastily drawn up political testa- 
ment has been resurrected from the limbo 
of-oblivion with a view to draw a red 
herring across the, track of the country’s 
political progress. .The forces of reaction 
are evidently ‘at work, and are being 
employed to turn back the inrushing tide 
for mere temporary and questionable sec- 
tional gains. Our political history during 
the last few decades is replete with in-. 
stances of failure courted by ourselves in 
the effort to promote sectional advance- 
ment—failure not only of the larger inter- 
ests of the country, but also of those very 
communal interests for the sake of which 
we were so ready to sacrifice the greater 
good of the nation. Yet’ we have not 
learnt our lesson, or having learnt it, are 
ready to forget it at the first touch of 
outside pressure. It is easy to understand 
who, stands to gain by these suicidal 
moves which trade on our narrow selfish- 
ness and render. us blind to the national 


welfare. There is no truth more self- 


evident than this, that if the countr¥ asa 
whole gains self-government, the beneficent 
influence of such a radical transformation 
will infuse a new vitality into every pore 
of the body-politic,-and the nation as a 
whole will be uplifted.on a plane where all 
our thoughts and activities will be govern- 
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ed solely by the desire of national well- 
being, which includes the well-being of 
every part of it. It behoves us therefore 
sternly to repress all such dissipation of 
energy as is involved in mere sectiozal 
movements, and to combine to present a 
bold and united front. ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.’ Our thinkers and public 
men siould lose no time in laying their 
heads together, and devising the best 
means of presenting our united demards 
before Mr. Montagu, and of formulating 
them in as closely-reasoned a form as pos- 
sible, supporting the whole scheme by 
statistics, figures and extracts from blus- 
books and other reliable documents, anc 
by arguments drawn from the constitu- 
tional history of nations, so that our 
presentation-of the case may not suffer in 
comparison with those of our adversaries 
and may, in every way, be worthy of a 
great and united nation, which knows .*s 
mind and is capable of giving the fuil-st 
expression to it. Special sessions and 
committee meetings should be held, ‘or 
which the ensuing Dusserah vacation will 
furnish.a favourable opportygsity in tins 
part of India. At™the same time those 
representatives of the landed aristocracy 
and other special interests who are likely 
to be consulted by Mr. Montagu should be 
patrio:ic enough not to play into the 
hands of our enemies by repeating thirvs 
which they know will please the bureu- 


‘cracy, for in this momentous epoch of cur 


country’s history they should remember 
the sacred trust reposed on them by their 
mother-land, whose call they should 
honour even if they be not chosen repre- 
sen tatiwese 

One word more, and we have done. The 
Viceroy has said that Indians will be 
employed in larger numbers in the higher 
branches of the public service in order to 
give them training in administration. Mr. 
Montagu has laid down the policy of “in- 
creasing the association of Indians in every 
branch &f the administratian’”’. If this be 
their object, the recommendations of the 
Public Services Commission must be com- 
pletely ignored and they must make a fresh 
start. Weall know how essential it is to» 
employ Indians in the higher branches of 
district administration, if the nation’s 
character is to be built up from the founda- 
tions. Fawning, flattery, guovelling obse- 
quiousness, is thejprevailing atmosphere in 
the districts in intercourse between the 
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Enz:ish. officials and Indians. The tact 
that evetywhere Indians are as a rule 
‘subordinates’ is humiliating enough; but 
when the consciousness that the official 
superior is also a member ofa close corpo- 
ration and belongs to the ruling race is 
add.d to the sense of subordination, the 
dicinity that hedges in the high district 
of—Ecal becomes almost intolerable, and 
the zonsquence is that even the best men 
of zŁe district can scarcely hold up their 
heucs before him as man to man. Again, 
beinz a foreigner, the English official is 
morz liable to be influenced by interested 
seliseekers, whose characters they are 
unable to judge. This introduces an element 
of uncertainty in his dealings with the edu- 
cated men of his district which precludes 
all efective cooperation. The result is that 
whi > the European official goes on draw- 
ing his fat salary and inditing long-winded 
reports, and the educated and selfrespect- 
ing Indian -sulks in his tent, the public 
life ofthe country. suffers an irreparable 
loss—all of which could be avoided by the 
appointment of Indiatiss in district charges. 

Vr. Mosetagu :in his Mesopotamian 
Debcte ‘speech said : "I see the great selt- 
govcrning’ Dominions and Provinces of 
Incia organised and coordinated with the 
greaz Principalities—the existing principali- 
ties and „perhaps new ones—not one great 
Here Rule country, but a series of self- 
governing provinces and principalities, 
fedezated into one central Government.” 
We :. hall not quarrel over words, and shall, 
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for the nonce, accept Mr. Montagu’s ideal 
of a federated and self-governing India. 
But let us not forget that in the coming 
reconstruction of selfgoverning principali- 
ties, all Bengali-speaking peoples are to be 
united under one provincial government. 
The partition of Bengal has heen annulled, 
but all. Bengal has not been united. In 
Bihar and Chota Nagpur on the west, and 
in Assam on the east, there ate extensive 
tracts where the population is mostly 
Bengali. These outlying’ tracts’ should 
be brought into the fold and the new 
province formed on a linguistic basis. In 
cases of doubt, a plebiscite may be taken, 
and the: views of the peeple of the 
affected tracts ascertained. The same will 
perhaps be demanded by the Marhattas 
and others whose homogeneity has been 
awtificially sundered -by their being placed 
under different provincial . governments. 
All such claims of racial reunion should 
be sympathétically- considered when the 
provinces are thrown into the cricible to 
emerge into self-governing states under 
a central federal Government, as ‘outlined 
by Mr. Montagu. He will not need to 
be reminded that: one of the main objects 
of Italy joining in the present war is to 
reunite Italia Irredenta—unredeemed Italy. 
Here, as on the broader question of self- 
government, we cannot fight tor one set 
of principles in Europe and apply another 
set of principles in India. - 


X. 


THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 


OR some time ‘past I have been endea- 
F vouring, with the kind assistance of 
Mr: Daniel Jones, the well-known 
tegcher of Phonetics in the University of 
Lerion, to make a fairly full and accurate 
reccrd in phonetic script of the character- 
‘istic sounds- of the Bengali language. I 
am 10w: tempted to communicate the re- 
suits, such as they are, to readers of the 
Modern Review, in the hope of getting 
fror them sttggestions and corrections. 
In -he following notes I do not use the 
pkcaetie script, now so- universally em- 


ployed in the discussion of questions of 
phonology. I doubt if the press of the 
Modern Review possesses the requisite 
types, or ifits readers are as yet familiar 
with them. That however matters little 
to reagers in Bengal, since they are fami- 
liar with the sounds themselves. Besides, 
I shall endeavour to show that our own 


Bengali aia] is, to all intents, itself a 
sufficiently accurate record of sound for 


purposes of discussion. . 
As we all know, the Bengali language, 
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in addition to the:tad-bhavas which it has 
taken from its parent Prakrit, has also 
freely borrowed an enormous number of 
tat-samas (chiefly nouns, verbal or other) 
straight out of Sanskrit. But, as we all 
also know, these tat-samas are not pro- 
nounced’ as ‘in Sanskrit. Our pronuncia- 
tion of them is-affected by two circum- 
Stances, both of great interest from the 
point of view of the student of phonetics: 
(1) The syllabic pronunciation of both 
vowels and consonants is, like that of the 
other great modern- languages of India, 
Prakritic rather than Sanskritic. (2) Ben- 
galt, like French in Europe, has as its 

ominant ‘autlible quality, a phrase-accent 
of duration (not a stress-accent). This 
accent falls normally on the frst syllable 
of á phrase, (in French it falls normally on 
the Jast syllable), the remaining syllables 
being enunciated rapidly and’briefly. This 


circumstance, as I shall presently try to. 


show, has affected the syllabic pronuncia- 


tion of the language. ‘As an example, take: 


any longish word .which is common to 


Hindi and Bengali sentence respectively. 


In each ċase, you will find that the domi- ° 


nant accént is oné of duration rather than 
of force (thereby differing from the accents 
of German, English, Dutch, &c.). -But in 
the case of Hindi the-accent is a fixed 
word-accent, always falling on the same 


Syllable. In Bengali, a word only takes an 


accent when it begins a phrase. , (In what 
follows, I use the word “phrase” to mean 
several words rapidly pronounced to- 
gether, as in Frerich and Bengali-). 


Take, for instance, the word twa] |. 


Compare its sound in the two phrases 
atey Sai Pae and aeni atena 
A aR qea FA atecwre | 


Now let me say that our Bengali alpha- 
bet has, like that of all modern and living 
languages, though not to so great an 
extent as most, become both redundant 
and defective. That is inevitable in the 
case of all languages like the great literary 
languages of Europe and India, which 
employ a borrowed 
which they inevitably apply the phonetic 
habits of the superseded speech., In fact, 
the main interest of current pronunciation, 
tn India and Europe alike, lies in. the fact 
that it may give us some clue to this super- 
seded and usually forgotten speech. In 


vocabulary, its ruin and decay is common- - 


vocabulary to. 
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ly complete. In French, the number of 
surviving’ Celtic words is'extraordinari_y 
small; not more than thirty or so at mos’. 
In Bengali, the number of indigeno:s 
words recorded in dictionaries is equal.y 
limited, though others may still be hea-d 
in common speech, especially in distric:s 
like Sylhet and Chittagong. Hereisarta 
and unworked subject of investigation - 3 
which I draw attention in passing. B-t 
this is not the matter with which Ian 
now trying to deal. It is a matter nx : 
easily set forth without the assistance _f 
phonetic script: I must pray forth: 
patience and forbearance of my readers `? 
my exposition seems a little laborious an= 
protracted. ` ` l 

First, then; our alphabet is :obviousl- 
redundant. Take the case of the consor 
ants alone. The three symbols w, ¥, and t= 
express the same sound when they preccd_ 


vowels. The difference between ¥, 6 and 
is imperceptible to the ear, I find, of :. 


oe aa _ trained phonetician. aq 4 and Sez 4 havz 
Hindi and Bengali and pronounce it in a- 


the same sound. œ has come ġe have th: 
sound of 2%; wa—, wj—, are are now res- 
pectively #q—, G—, e— atid & ore | I wil 
not multiply instances. They “are familia: 
to all students of the phonetics of Prakrit 
and of the modern languages of India 
their descendants. The point to note, as 
I shall’ presently show, is that these 
changes of consonantal pronunciatior 
have also affected the vowel sounds accom- 
panying them. ? l 
Let me here note, in passing, that we 
have ona of two symbols which are not 
commonly recognised as such. We possess, 
for instance, -a W, represented by the 
symbol 6% as in wea; Which reminds 
me of another familiar instance of redund- 
ancy. We have the two*symbols @ and q 
to represent the sound of English J. This, 
however,as a peculiarity cgmmon to all 
the modern languages of India and Europe. 
Whether we ought on that account to 
adopt a system of ‘simplified spelling” fs 
a moot point which has. led to much spill- 
ing ofink. In Bengali, the need for sucha 
change is much less evident’ than in the 
case of such a language as English, which 
contains such remarkable survivals of for- 
gotten pronunciation as “though,” 
“plough,” “tough,” “cough.” The syllabic 
(Prakritic ?)- pronuncidtion of Bengali can 
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at least be reduced to rule, and to that ex- 
teat is truly- phonetic. In fact, the spelling 
now commonly used in familiar corres- 
pondence in Bengali is approximately a 
correct record of spoken sound. Whether 
it should be substituted generally for. con- 


ventional spelling is -a difficult question. 
not suited for discussion by the most: 


kindly intentioned foreigner. 


—~ 


Bengali vowels. 
growing and vigorous languages, there is 
deficiency rather than redundancy. For 
instance, 3-¢t7 has at least three different 


sornds, as any man may see by carefully | 
pronouncing the words (1) ° fra, fiat, and 


(2) fel, ates, fofa; (3) Pq &e. These 
differences are- intelligible; ` and --edsily 


acquired, but I am not suré that they can‘ 


be reduced to rule. On this point, I should 
b2 glad to have the opinion of experts on 


the spot. Similarly the pronunciation of &- : 
gti varies between a ARG and a fips Geta |, 


A still more remarkable example is the 
double value given togig | Compare the 


sound of 4 in atia, c&a,and in AIA | Sofar, 


I confess, I'have not been able to discover 
any rule underlying this difference, and 


must admit that beginners in learning 


Bengali would weleome the use of symbols © 


to indicate the two (or three ?) sounds 


recorded by “-@T¥ | - 


There is, however, a whole class of 


vowel sounds which are’ absolutely 
regular, and deserve careful study. These 


are modifications of the normal sdund of 
aqiq and s-etq respectively in contact. 


with certain groups of consonants which 
‘have themselves undergone a process of 


change. When thesg consonantal groups ` . 
TRL, FST, AZ, AG, ASI, - A, AH, CATH, AI, 


occur as initials, they influence the . follow- 
ig S or Sl; when they occur as snedials, 
(in the middle of a word) they afféct the 


Preceding { or B11 Instead of elaborately ` 


Ciscussing these very interesting changes, 
obviously borrowed (if slightly “altered in 
the borrowing) from the parent Prakret, 
i will merely set forth examples. Let it be 
noted that, in these cases, no phonetician 
would employ the symbols conventionally 
used. But, since the change is absolutely 
regular and always eccurs when the same 


Let us now. consider the sound of the 
Here, as in the case -of: 
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groups of consonants precede or follow & 
or a, the conventional spelling is, in fact, 
if not in appearance, correctly phonetic. ___ 
-Ít will be noticed that what is pro- 
nounced in all the following cases isin fact 
a reduplicated consonant which affects the 


‘pronunciation of the preceding or follow- 


ing sita or BT+ty respectively. . For . ins- 
tance, we write {gy but pronounce, or try 
to pronounce, {tel or at: As a matter, 
of fact, the vowel sound in the first syllable: 
is not that of wtetq but that represented in- 
phonetic script by the symbo] æ. Let me. 
mention in passing that- Mr. Daniel: Joties 
has ` recorded the’ actual sound ofthe 
following groups of words from the dicta- 
tion ofa young Bengali living in London, 
who has been so good as to -come to our 
assistance. “It will ‘be noticed that, an. 
initial cọmpourd (Aye Fa) whichis pro- 


` nounced as areduplicated or reinforced con- 
. sonant affects the sound of the following 


gf or afeta, whereas, suchia compotind | 
consonant occitring in the, middle, of a 
word alters the-sound of the preceding | 
BMA OMA Ye a yl a 
(1) ‘Seta after-7F, ©); % F, q, ete. + - 
“se, RT, FRY, LS, TH, Wel, eats, DRE, 


| US, IE, OS, SAT, TN, we, gare, RE, 


FSW, SAT | TN E 
(2y ateta after 4, 4, 3, wete 
SATA, FHS, US, StS, Sa, em, feets,, 
otra, ty, Ora, Sia, wits, - wife, erat, 
ga, ASIA, WS, SAH, wial, ote, Dt, Sey,” 
feja r P 
(3) Weta before ¥, Aj, Sy, ete. | 
BS, “WHA, Fy, AG, AS, Fy, wy, 


wel, MAS, AT, are n i 
(4) iTia before ¥, I, A, ete. 


p - 


AR, IAI, StA, ataia, “OTe, ONS, ATH, 
aT, TY, Fh, ate, stots, ata, Ate, ate; 
Oty, Ne, ayy, wert OO a 

Here, it wlll-be seen, isa notable varia- 
tion from the orthodox pronunciation of 
words borrowed from Sanskrit. The 
change in the consonantal sounds is not 
peculiar to Bengali and can be traced to 
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the parent Prakrit. As to the correspond- 
ing vowel changes, lam notso’sure. Per-- 
haps some reader of the Modern Review: 
will note on this point. sat : 
What are we to say, then, as to the rules 
of Sandhi as applied to Bengali. Isit, as 


a phonetic fact, 
Bengali? Is it true that w+?=«4, that 
GLE @e? I suppose we must say thatas 
a strict phonetic fact & (as pronounced. in 
Bengali) would not assimilate with © to 
produce 8. But we can atleast say that 


the spelling gf words taken as tatsamas 
from Sanskrit is attended. by, perfectly. 
regular pronunciation. It js true that H+. 
ought to.:produce: the: sotind of. ‘ow’: in:: 
English ‘how’. It. does'not do so'in.modef. 
Bengali,-ibut-. becomes something like O" . 
But it always: produces .that~result,~ and 
the symbol 8 has a‘definitesound attached ' 
O it. oe PE. ade aha ne KE 

I should ‘liketo “Say something -about: 
the phrasal: -Accentuation of-Bengali;; but! 
pérhaps“that déservés-a@ separate study,- 
especially with’ reference to- its’ effect on 
Bengali, metre. Let me mérély state this‘ 
theorem for more: competent students to 
work out. The tit of pronunciation in 
Bengali as in French, is the phrase, not the 
word. Each phrase of several words 
rapidly but.distinctly pronounced together 
has an initial accent. of. duration,. which; 
may (and no doubtis) also .attended by. 
a change of pitch-accent.. The. result is 
that Bengali verse: is, like French. verse, ; 
“syllabic”. verse, in which the: afa) is the ` 
Sq or syllable, each verse. consisting of 4. 
fixed number of’ syllables. The casúra is 
followed (in French it is preceded and ani- 
nounced ) by a prolonged syllable, i. e., the’ 
syllable which carries the phrasal accent of . 
duration. ` a ee. ee a 
_ Ifthis account of Bengali phrasal accent 
is correct, what is its origin ? Bengali does 
not seem to share it with the cognate Hindi 
of adjacent Bihar.- Is it a survival from 
the language whith was ‘spoken in Bengal 
before Hinduism or Buddhism brought a 
Prakrit and Sanskrit vocabulary into the 
country ? Isit, for example, a. Dravidian 
survival, or borrowed from some such 
Tibeto-Burmese language as that of the 
Koches of Kuch-Bihar ? That is a question 
which might be answered (not conclusively, 


« 


true that B+ A= in | 
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perhaps) by actual experiment and compa- 
rison. - There wein:‘India have an advan- 
tage over studentS of European. languages. 
In Europe the Prakrits have practically 
obliterated the old indigenous tongues. In 
India many still survive and can be studied. 
I can promise anyone who works at the 
Tibeto-Burmese dialects of, for instance, 
Hill Tippera, or the Garo Hills, or Mani- 
pur, with still distinct traces of “agglutt- 
nation” surviving in them, a very interes- 
ting experience. I have sometimes been 
tempted to believe that the long strings of 


_ conjunctive participles, which are used with 
' such 


remarkably expressive effect in 
Bengali, are the result of disintegrated 
agglutinative verbs. In Kachari, a language 
akin tc that of ‘Hill Tippera, this change 
actually oċcurs. You can still use a verb 
composed of many agglutinate monosylla- 
bles (singularly like the monosyllabic roots 
of Bengali verbs), or you can add a parti- 
cipial termination to each of these mono- 
syllabic roots and geta string of partici- 
ples. Itis possible teo that here we may 
find the origin of our own Bengali “jingle” 
for reduplicate forms. such as “giay trg”, 
“ata wae, &c., &e. » 


I must, apologise for an obviously in- 
adequate treatment ofa difficult and com- 
plicated subject, and for a perhaps too 
positive and dogmatic statement of it. But 
I hope it will be evident that my sole object. 
is to suggest rather than to solvea problem 
which-can only be effectually handled by 
those to whom the language has been 
faihiliar from childhood. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore*hds admitted, in his “qag”, that 
he did not realise, until‘he began ‘trying to 
teach Bengali: toa foreigner, how far from 
phonetic Bengali spelling is. What I venture 
to suggest is, that behind apparént irregu- 
larity is a substantial and easily -recognisa- 
ble uniformity which can be reduced to 
rule. Te the native speaker, such a’rule is 
unnecessary for practical purposes. But 


_all disinterested study of any of the facts of 


human life'is a valuable discipline of the 
mind, which, attempted: in the right spirit, 
is truly scientific. Bankim used to complain 
that mocern Hinduism has grown unscien- 
tiie and unpractical. Perhaps the easiest 
and most promising remedy,is to study the 
facts of language, accessible to us all, ina 
scientific spirit. . To this matter, as to all 
subjects of enquiry, the old proverb applies 
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“ata Ra ata a6”. Yes, butit all the munis 


are couscientiously striving to ascertain. 
the actual facts, in theend we shall -have: 


certainty and agreement,; results which are. 
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in themselves valuable, and valuable too as 
the basis of further investigation. 
Cambridge . J. D. ANDERSON. 

. June, 1917, a 
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00a * By James H. Cousins. 2° os o e 


HE almost simultaneous - reception. 


* 


within the pale of. English moat 


. _ Of two poets, Indian by ancestry an 


birth, and .acutely: Indian in conscious, 
ptrpose—Sarojini Naidu and Kabindranath | 


Tagore—is an event, that offers a fascinat- 
inz challenge to the student of literature. 
The challenge is capable, however, of.only. 


a partial acceptance :,its full implications. 


and significance remain. for the disclosure. 
of the firture.“ One spesel circumstance in 
eech'*case makes’ a complete study at 


present impossible: the chanting’ sage of” 


Bengal is probably—only, probably— 
berond the period of his greatest’utterance, 
bai only a portion ‘of his’ vast work ‘has 
been put into English: we have, on the’ 
other hand, the ‘complete expression. of the ; 
Deccan songstress, but it is premature to 
regard. it as her utmost. There is, however, 
a more radical difference between them : ` 
the work of Rabindranath, as it appears in 


English, is a translation, albeit, done by” 


tue poet himself, and its” title of pottry-in’ 


tz accepted technical sénse is a courtesy; 


title given in recognition of aii invincible 

spirit that sifts the essence of poetry through 

tre medium of rhythmic prose: Sarojini’s’ 
_work.is English poetsy in form and diction, 

and, as an art, subject to all the laws and : 
ordinances, of that particular :common 

i pene oz the expression of individual 

eouls, 16> > ra 


: If, however, .we have still to: wait for.. 


Sarojini’s complete expression, there is 
beneath our hand sufficient work in quantis 
zy and. kind to justify on a larger scak. 
tian a: mere book review a study’ of her 
evelopment to, the point indicated in her 
aew- book, -“The Broken Wing”, which 
bas recently been: published by Wiliam- 
Heinemann of London. I have to confess 


that “this, book as ‘disappointed me. ‘It 


does not'add, except’ it quantity, to the 
poetess’' revelation :-1t goes' no deeper and 
noehigher than anything in. her two previ- 
ous boakis. In one. -respect; ‘that ‘is,'.in its 
preoccupation? with- love; it appears to go 
off into. a cul-de-sac yand. in the pursuit of 
this particular phase of her art, she some- 
times-achieves something that:is perilously 
like insincerity, and.an emotional un- 
tidiness that too often,-knocks. her art to 
pieces. - For example, - in- “The Time of 

Roses”’,,she cries, ga po Lo aoo 

¢ + Put mein a shrine of roses, ioi’. ae 

`; Drown. me in a wine of roseg......- 
~ Bind me ona pyre of roses, | >> 
‘ Buri me in a fire-of roses. ` i 

' Crown nié-with the rose of love. 


It'may be too much to ‘expéct: sequence 


I` 
ae! 


‘in so-abandoned a mood, but the mind 


sees someéthitig unworthy. of good art, or 
even of common sense, in burning a person 
after they are drowned, ‘not to mention 
the difficulty of crowning a person: who’ 
has been already reduced to ashes. This 
is bad enough in the.matter of technique, 


. but the emotional fault goes deeper still’ 


in a song, “Ifyou were-dead,’’ an éxpres- 
sion of ‘love so devoted that the singer 
wishes to‘ die with the object ‘of her affec- 
tion. Two excellent lines, purely Indian, 
and in:the manner. of the earlier Sarojini, 
are these {~ — © aie? 

~ For life is like,a burning veil 
_ That keeps our yearning sou 


They. are followed by four: lines in 
similar key, but of less power; but the 
song falls into the language and thought 
of the English ballad of the middle and 
late Victorian era of agnosticism relieved: 
by sentimentality, an attitude foreign to 
Indian genius, and even in sharp contra- 


e 


Is apart. 


aio i 


pē - 


diction, as we shall see, to the truer 
expression; of the poetess’ real view of life 
and death: - . 

If you were dead I should not weep— 

How sweetly would our hearts unite 

In a dim, undivided sleep, f 

Locked in death’s deep and narrow night. 
_ Much nonsense is written in Western 
- literary criticism about the relationship 
, between art and philosophy ; but the fact 
remains that violence done to a poet’s 
philosophy will show itselfin the poet’s 
art. Our poetess has flung -herself into an 
emotional exaggeration that -obscures the 
clear vision ofthe spirit, and she pays the 
penalty in «positive ugliness in ‘The 
Pilgrim”, in which slain deer are taken as 
“Jove’s -blood-offering” ; and in ‘Devo- 
tion’— es . , : i 
~ Take my flesh and feed-your dogs it you choose, » 

Water your garden trees with my blood if you will. 

Keats truly said that poetry should 
surprise by a fine excess, But- there is a 
wide difference between’ an excess that 
makes itself felt in all phases of the poet's 
consciousnéss, and an excessiveness that 
expands one phase at the expense- of 
others. The most indulgent criticism 
could hardly’ call such ‘lines as I have 
quoted “fine’’-in'the Keatsian sense; and 
it is not improbable that their redundant 
excessivefiess is the: complementary cause 
of such impoverishment of thought and 
figure as we find in, an 

Waken,.O mother! thy children implore ‘thee, 


` 


Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 
Ke TOE - . adore thee ! 
The night is aflush with a dream of the morrow. 
, Why still dost thou sleep in thy bondage a 
oe ~ of sorrow ? 
Awaken and sever the woes that enthral us, 
And hallow our hands for the triumphs + 
bee Goat A ee that call us. i 
ue Ne'er shall we fail thee, forsake thee or falter, 
, Whose hearts are thy ‘home and thy shield 
Se a -and thine altar, - 
' There’ is not anatom of cerebral stuff in 
the lines: they are exclusively rhetorical, 
and in the rumtity tumtity measure of the 
poorest’ English’ minor poetty. They have 
the characteristic inconsistency’ of such 
versé, in which some kind of‘sentimental 
emotion ‘takes the place of the backward 
and forward vision that links idea to idea : 
for they call on the’ mother, (that is, 
India,) to awaken and ‘set the ‘caller, 
(that 1s the people of India) free from their 
owes, while the caller professes to'be the 
mother’s shield. There is something vety 
ineffective ina mother in a “bondage of 
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sorrow’. and her children bound in woes 
that enthral them. 

When we’ place alongside such ill-done 
work, lines like these—‘‘In Salatation to 
My Father’s Spirit”— ` 

O splendid dreamer in a dreamless age, 

Whose deep alchemic wisdom reconciled 

Time's changing message with the. undefiled 

Calm vision of thy Vedic heritage...... 
and other lines that we shall quote later, 
we are moved to wish that the poetess 
would turn her attention deliberately to 
some:‘theme that would. call out her own 
“Vedic ‘heritage’ - of 'wisdom’ and song. 
We are pernickety persons, we lovers of 
poetry, and we are’ disturbed’ when the 
beloved: shows herself worse thar her best. 
For our comfort we hang on to poems like 
“The Pearl,” which is as precious as its 
subject ; to “Ashoka: Blossoms” that defies 
analysis as the true lyric should ; to “June 
Sunset” in its beautiful simplicity : 

A. brown quail cries from the tamarisk bushes, 

A bulbul calls from'the cassia plume, 

And thro’ the wet earth the gentian pushes 

Her spikes of silvery bloom. - 

Where'er. the foot of the bright shower passes 

Fragrant and fresh delights unfold ; 

The wild fawns ‘feed on the scented grasses, 

Wild bees on the cactus-gold...... oa 

The mind turns also to many an arrest- 
ing’ phrase in interpretation of Indian life 
and nature, such as the temple bells | 

Whose urgent: voices wreck the sky... 

"or 
The earth is ashine like a humming bird's wing, 
‘And the sky like a kingfisher’s feather, 

To get the ‘full: flavour of the last two 

lines, some acquaintance with Indian at- 


« . 


- mosphere, with its amazing variéty of vivid 


colours, is necessary : indeed, al: through 
Sorojini's work there are many ‘lines of 
delicate. imaginative beauty that must re- 
main tnrifled treasuries, to readers unac- 
quaintec with the East ; tor example, 

Were greatness mine, belovéd, I would offer |. 

Such radiant gifts of glory and of fame, f 

Like camphor and like curds; to pour and proffer 

Before love's bright and sacrificial flame: 

To the wuntravelled Western reader, 
“camphor” as a figure of speech will carry 
queer shades of meaning built up out of, 
clothing and moths; and ‘‘curds” will be 
flaw orous only of dining rooms or convales- 
cence. But one who has shared the offering 
of the substance of life to some Power ot, 
the inner worlds, or who has passed his 


hands through the smoke from camphor, 
‘that burns to nothing in token of tke parti- 
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cipant’s desire to be lost in the flame of the 
Divine, will find through such figures an 
entrance to the strongest place in the.life of 
Incia, the,placé of religious devotion and 
the perpetual Presence. E a. 
It is five years since Mrs. Naidu’s previ- 
ous book was. published— “The Bird of 
Tine,” 1912. In prefacing the volume, 
Mr. Edmund. Gosse declared that there 
wes nothing, ‘or almost nothing,” in the 
metured. work of the author which the 
severest, criticism could call in question. 
This is quite true, up to that point, and as 
we have performed the not very agreeable 
critical dharma ot pointing out the subse- 
quent development of the ‘almost no- 
thang,” we can now turn to.the full enjoy- 
meat of the feast, of song which the-poetess 
ofthe Deccan has.given to us in her. first 
two books, “The Golden. Threshold,” 1905, 
ard “the Bird of Time.” |... ee 
In his preface Mr, Gosse-recounts how 
he induced the young Sarojinito scrap all 
her early imitations of English verse, and 
urged her to give ‘some revelation of.the 
eert of India, some sincere and penetrat- 
inz analysis of native, passion, of the- prin- 
cia.es of antique. religee@”m, and of such mys- 
terious intimations as stirred the soul of 
the East long before the West had begun 
tc dream that it-had a soul.”. So far, how- 
ever, our poetess has not fulfilled all her 
ecunsellors request: she has not given 
analyses of passion or religion; but she 
has given something that the future may 
rot consider less valuable; passion 
linked to all life, not merely to one ofits 
paases ; religion in action, not merely in 
taeory: ` Mr. Gosse speaks of her ‘‘astont- 
suing advantage of approaching the task 
ci interpretation from, inside the magic 
erele, although armed with a technical 
skill that has been’ cultivated with deyo- 
ton otitside of it?” Let us consider her 
work in these two aspects, as. Indian, and 
as literature, =. 90 ~ - 
We have already observed the escape of 
India through phrases and figures- of 
speech. Here. are a couple more : | i 
Why should Iwake the jewelled lords 
With offerings or vows, 
* Who wear the glory of your love 
Like a jewel on my brows...... 
c reference to the ‘Festival of Serpents”, 
and to the notion (which may be a fact for 
anght-.I .knéw) ‘that the king’ cobra. 
carries a gem in his forehead. She has 


another poem directly on the same phase of . 
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India’s religious life, without the human 
deflection of the foregoing : , 
Swift are ye as streams, and soundless as the dew- 


aul, 
Subtle as ‘the lightning, and splendid-as the sua ; 
Seers are ye, and symbols of the ancient silence 
Where life and death and-sorrow and ecstasy ate 
one. 


The last two, lines form a clue to» Hindu 
polytheism; and indicate the.\grasp ~of the 
Spiritual unity behind the. symbols; lacking 
Which, slavery to. the symbol+which 
i$ the only ‘real--idolatry—is inevitable. 
The hissing effect of the’ sibilants.in each 
line is noticeable.: & 40 i “aS 

Besides these and many other, so to say, 
accidental revelations.of:India, Mrs. Naidu 
has given us a series of-deliberate presenta! 
tions of phases of Indian life that have 
come under her eye and touched her heart, 
and not the least successful are those that 
try todo no more than catch the simplest 
fancies or emotions of familiar scenes. 
‘‘Palanquin Bearers,’’.for example, rests on 
no more substantial basis than the liken- 
ing ofa lady,in a palanquin to a flower, 
a bird, a star, a beam of light, and a tear.: 
there-is not a thought init: it is without 
theslightest suspicion of “literature”, yet 
its charm is instantaneous,and complete. 
‘‘Dirge”’ so vividly expresses, the sorrow of 
bereavement that, a recent’ English critic 
mistook it as indicating that the poetess 
was a widow. , .._ ` SE a 

Indeed, in this latter respect, that is, in 
her expression of the feminine side of Indian 
life, otir poetess, brings us up at- times 
against a threatened discussion of the prob- 
lem of sexin poetry. We'have to concede 
to. her as“much freedom to sing of httman 
love from the woman’s side as the poets 
have from the man’s side. But there isa 
deeper aspect of the matter, an enlarge- 
ment of'consciousness beyond mere sex 
which strikes poetry from the best expres- 
sions of love, and without which so-called 
love-poems are merely poems about love. 
In the case of most masculine love-poetry. 
there is an idealization of the object which, 
though in ironical contradiction to the 
facts of the marriage tie, is capable of 
influencing an adjustment of the facts 
“nearêr to the heart’s desire.” But this is 
yot the case with much of Mrs. Naidu’s 
love poetry. We have already touched on 
one aspect of it in “Devotion”. Let. us 
take another example, “The Feast” : l 
. Being no scented lotus-wreath, _ - 
. Moon-awakened, dew-caressed ; 


» \ 


Love, thro’ memory’s age-long dream - 
Sweeter shall my wild heart rest | 
With your footprints on my breast. 
Were this nothing. moré than a mood of 
the poetess we might accept it into memo- 
ry, as we accept Dante Gabrielle Rosetti’s 
love sonnets, as delightful—and impossible. 
In the case of Mrs. Naidu’s. poem just 
quoted, this is not so: it is a reflection of 
‘the whole attitude and custom of Hindu 
Society in relation to its womanhood ; and 
the above stanza, despite its delicate beau- 
ty—or, rather, perhaps the more insidious- 
ly because of its beauty—is a menace to the 
future of India, because of its perpetuation. 
of the “door-mat” attitude of womanhood, 
which is at the root of India’s present 
state of degeneracy through not only its 
direct enslavement of womanhood, but 
through its indirect emasculation of man- 
hood, and the stultification of action for 
national freedom through the possession 
of a bad conscience as regards their own 
womankind. a 

It is curious to observe that while, in 
both her private and public life, Mrs. Naidu 
has broken away from the bonds of cus- 
tom, by marrying’ outside her caste, and by 
appearing on public platforms, she reflects 
in her poetry the derivative and dependent 
habit’ of womanhood that masculine domi- 
nation has sentimentalised into a virtue: 
in her life she is plain feminist; but in her 
poetry she remains incorrigibly feminine : 
she sings, so far as Indian womanhood is 
concerned, the India that is, while she her- 
self has’ passed on into the: India that is to 
be; Itis not often in literature that an 
artist isin front of his or her vision: but 
it is safest to leave the artistic implications 
of the circumstance for the fuller illumina- 
tion of future volumes. 

It is in such poems as those just referred 
to that‘we find those flaws of structure 
and expression which suggest a not quite 
authentic inspiration, a mood worked up 
till it becomes hectic and unbalanced ; but 
when she touches the great impersonalities 
she discloses a fine power of phrase, a clear 
energy of thought, a luminosity and 
reserve that reach the level of mastery. 
Such qualities are seen in the verses ad- 


dressed “To a Buddha Seated on'a Lotus.” _ OL. remem 
:. Barth that the Divine is imprinted on the 


With futile hands we seek to gain‘ ` 

- Our inaccessible desire, 
Diviner summits to attain, -e 
With faith that sinks and feet that tire; 
But nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 


522—T l 
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The end, illusive and afar; ` 


Still lures-us with its beckoning flight, 

And all our mortal moniénts are 

A session of the infinite, © `. oo 

There you have the poetess rejoicing in 
the Shelleyan . stretch of “inaccessible 
desire”. and “heavenward hunger”; and 
there you have the Indian poetess, singing 
ostensibly . of the Buddha, yet throwing 
the whole philosophy of the Vedanta into 
the last two lines. : 

There is another poem of Mrs. Naidu’s 
that here challenges attention as a fitting 
link between this brief consideration of her 
work as Indian and a glance’ at her work 
as literature. It is “Leili”, and it is in 
‘Phe Golden Threshold”. The first stanza 
paints a typically Indian evening, with 
fireflies, parrots, sunset, and suggestions 
of the untamed life of nature, all in an 
atmosphere of stillness. Then she sings : 

A caste-mark on the azure brows of heaven, 

The golden moon burns, sacred, solemn, bright. 

The winds are dancing in the forest temple, 

And swooning at the holy feet of night. 

- Hush ! in the silence mystec voices sing, 

And make the gods their incense offering. - 

-The immediate pP¥™allelism of elements 
in nature and in Hindu religious observ- 
ance recalls the similar~—and yet how 
temperamentally and racially different— 
method of Francis Thompson in his 
“Orient Ode’, in which the pageant of 
sunrise and the ritual of Catholic worship 
appear to be identical : 

Lo | in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest, : l 

In all his robes pontifical expressed...... 
and so on through detail after detail, The 
symbolign ein Mrs. Naidu’s poem of the 
dancing winds as d¢votees in the temple of 
nature must surely stand among the fine 
things of literature ; still, good as it is, it 
is poor in comparison with the splendidly 
daring piece of anthropomorphosis of the 
first twc lines. The figuting. of the moon 
as a caste-mark on the forehead cf heaven 
is in itse#f'a unique achieyement -of the 
imagination in poetry in the English 
language.. It: lifts India tothe literary 
heavens ¿it threatens the throne of Diana 
of the classics ; it releases Luna ‘from the 
work of asylum-keeper, and. gives her 
instead the office of. remembrancer to 


open face of Nature. ~ And how miraculous- 
lv the artist makes articulate the seer, and 


reinforces vision. by utterance! State the 
matter directly and siniply, and as a figure 


Lá 


af speech : “The moon burns (Jike) a caste- 
tark on- the brow of heaven,” and the 


meaning remains, but itis reduced to thin 


tency. Now re-read the original : visualise 
Tae" images ‘in ' succession—caste-mark, 


“atows of'heaver, moon : note the immense 


‘eaiiviction that the.absence of “like” gives, 


_ “iting the lines‘from cold symbolism to the 


-evel ‘ofimaginative truth that is the home 
‘af the myths of’ all races; and you ‘have 
come within. hailing distance of the secret 
‘x poetry: But thatisnot quite all; The 
‘vattern, of which’Stevenson speaks in “The 
Art‘of Writing’’is. there, and’ is not less 
zemarkable for. its‘inclusion than for its 
‘mission ; but a ‘detail of the pattern takes 
us a‘step' nearer the secret. The two 
words: “golden moon” are a perfectly 
‘sample statement of the burnished yellow 
oz the rising moon in certain states of the 


a4 


atmosphere. Put it thus: “The moon is 


Tae colour of gold,” and itis true, but the. 


truth depends on an act of memory; the 
moon herself isnot present to the eye of 
vie mind... But Sarejini’s moon, through 
ż4e very juxtaposition of the big--vowels 
on, and-oo.stands ou@™ardent and palpit- 
ait,and makes the word “burn”, which is 
télse in fact. as the moon only reflects, the 
oge inevitable word to satisfy the imagin- 
ation. : We see :the same effect in 
Thompson’s lines: which I.have quoted, 
where, in the midst of a congregation of 
sender vowels, the priest enters in all the 
~atund importance of of, aw, ah in “robes 
sontifical.” Something is added to the 
afect of Sarojini’s lines by the’ adverbs’ 
“Sacred,. solemn”, uhngrammatical though 
z3aey .be, by: having their terminations 
docked—but.the effect passes, unfortunate- 
17, into a pale .anticlimax in “bright”, a 
ttle. unnecessary dab of. phosphorescence 


beside the golden burning:moon. It.is’ 


said that Sarojini in her youth had dreams 
at becoming “an Indian Keats. In- this 


aarticular item she has out«Keatsed her. 


iceal; for while. his: “gibbous moon” 
“means convexity, it has to reach the mind 
ay way.of the: dictionary: it means,. but 
doesnot create the- spherical orb that 
Sarojini ‘swings on a. phrase into .the 
IXmament- ofi the imagination. i: = a 

„It will take.. more -evidence than is ‘at. 
present at our: disposal, to enable us. to 
decide.. whether or not we should havea 


zrudge against. our poetess for not giving 


æ more of the: joy of such a combination 
X truth, imagination, and art. Ido not 


‘funeral shroud. 
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think her “caste-mark’”’ is accidental: I 
think it is integral to her genius, and per- 
manent; I think also that the emotional 
strain of much of her work, and a certain 
restriction of method, are also integral, 
but temporary. The passage of years will 
subdue flame to a steady glow, and bring 
reserve which is power in place of exces- 
Siveness which leads to exhaustion. . But. 
in the matter of her restricted method, it 
is fairly certain that deliberate effort is 
needed if she is to escape from ruts into 
which she tends to run. This tendency 
appeared early. “Indian Weavers” in 
“The. Golden Threshold” weave (1) a 
childs’ robe, (2) a marriage veil, (3) a 
Corn Grinders tell of 
(1) a mouse, (2) adeer, (3) a bride, each 
gf whom has lost her “Jord”. All through 


her three books we come across this habit 


Where the golden, glowing 
. Champak buds are blowing 
By the swiftly-flowing streams, 
‘Now, when day is dying, 
There are fairies flying > So 
‘Scattering a cloud of dreams. 
Each line, save the last, has two al- 
literatives, and these with the repeated 
O in the first, line, and the. inter-linear 
rhyme of “flowing” in the third line, pro- 
duce a haunting chime of bells and voices. 


THE POETRY OF SARCJINI NAIDU 


These things are, of course, the mere: 


mechanics of poetry’; still they contribute 
a very large element to the total effect, and 
may have‘a reflexive influence on the 
subtler elements for good or ill. In the 
matter of the thing said, as distinct from 
how itis said, we find the brain and the 
heart challenged by vibrant utterances 
‘from a will and an imagination that must 
surely triumph over recalcitrant emotion. 
Take a couple of examples of terse gnomic 
expression : 


To-day that seems so long, so strange, so bitter, 
Will soon be some forgotten yesterday. 


That. isan oft-sung truth stated with: 


melodious amd memorable newness, It is 


the passive aspect of - 
Let us rise, O my heart, let us gather the dreams 
; tbat remain. 
We shal! conquer the sorrow of life with the sorrow 
of sóng. 


In these two pairs of lines there is the 


acute touch of sorrow and struggle. Those 


who know something of the heroic battle 
that Mrs. Naidu has 
physical debility know that she sings of 


what she has lived. She does not gloss- 
She gives this 


the, facts of existence, 
message to her children : 
~ Till ye have battled with great griefs ‘and fears, 
And borne the conflict of dream-shattering years, 
Wounded with fierte desire and worn with strife, 
Children, ye have not lived : for this is life. ` 
_At the same time, from the point of 
view of literature, we have to ask if there 
is no glimpse of hope or of faith in a poet's 
work ; for life in literature, as in life itself, 
is positive and joyful: negation and 


pessimism are rootless and without pro-. 


geny. We have not far to go in Sarojini’s 
poetry to find the thing of life. Up to the 
present it has eschewed the reinforcement 
of the intellect : it is as delicate as 
The hope of a bride or the dream of a maiden 
Watching the petals of gladness unfold, i 


and looks toward the 


waged against 


‘the spirit will: be 
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Her answer is : 


Quick with the sense of joy she hath forgone, 
Returned my soul to beckoning joys that wait, 
Laughter of children and the lyric dawn, 

And love’s delight profound and passionate, 
Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion, 
And hope that conquers immémorial hate. 


Itis further expressed ina spring song 
entitled “Ecstasy” : | , 
Shall we in the midst of life’s exquisite chorus 
Remember our grief, , aa 
O heart, when the rapturous season is o'er us 
Of blossom and leaf ? .: a { 
Their joy from the birds and the streams let us 
pean barrow, 
O heart! let us sing. ` 
The years are before us for weeping and sorrow. 
To-day itis Spring ! tae a 
_ Ido not think our poetess has any need 
to borrow joy. The source of it is within 
herself in her . grip of the fundamental 
verities that are hers by raceand,. I believe, 
realization. It is still as true as when 
Shelley uttered it, that “Our sweetest songs. 
are those that tell of saddest thought” ; 
but we areentering a new era in literature, : 
at any rate in literature in the English 
language, in which the accent and joy of 
eard with increasing 
assurance and clearness. . Certain of the 
younger poets have felt the first influences 
of the approach, of, that era, and their 
response has been made. in attempted re- 
voluticns in the machinery of versification; 
but the real revolution is from within : it 
isa matter as much of eye as of ear, for 
poetry is compounded of both vision and 
utterance, and heretofore the ear of the 
world has been confused with noises be- 
cause its eye has wandered from the centre. 
The ‘‘sorrdéw of song” will be no less, but 


it will take on a new tone: it will drop 


the harshness of frustration, the sharp- 
ness of regret: its cry will not be the cry 
of pain inflicted, which comes from, uncon- - 
trolled nerves; it.»will,be the cry of the, 
intenser but less hurtful agony of bursting 


bonds ;. the. growing.;pains. of expanding 
consciouSness, as. joyfully., painful .as the , 
spring, as exquisitely pregnant.. as the sad- , 
ness evoked by a glorious sunset, which is , 
not sadness, but..the call and response of 
immortal beauty, without ard within, ° 
o the intervéging twilight. of mortal 
mind. E : 
Mrs. Naidu has staked her claim in the 
new fields .of poetry. . Her ‘eye is on the . 
centre, and the singing circumference of her 
sphere will yet adjust itself. All things are 


Suie timid future shrinking there alone. 

c Beneath her marriage-veil of mysteries, , vis ai 
(characteristic Sarojinian imagery); but: 
it is there. We see 1t—the thing of. life—. 
in “At Twilight: On the way tẹ Gol- 
conda,” -where the debris of. history pro- 
vokes the question : oy oS 

Shall hope prevail where clamorous hate is rife, 
Shall sweet love prosper or high dreams have place 
Amid the tumult of'reverberant strife , 
'Twixtť ancient creeds, ’twixt race and ancient race, 
That mars the grave, glad purposes of life, , 
Leaving no refuge save thy succouring face ? > 


“m 


H 
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pcssible to one who can sing thus of ‘‘soli- 
tuje”’—even with the faulty metaphor of 
glaning a glimpse— 
@z perchance we may glean a far glimpse of the 
le Infinite Bosom 
in ‘whose glorious shadow all life is unfolded or 
furled, 
: Through the luminous hours ere the lotus of dawn 


shall re-blossom . 


in petals of splendour to worship the Lord of the 
i world. 

To anticipate that glimpse is to experi- 
enze it : to have found the place of reconci- 
hation_ of beginnings and endings is to 
haye touched the synthesis that is the 
genius of song. 

Sarojini Naidu’s poetry belongs to the 
romantic school, but it is the romance that 
in its most passionate mood leaves no 
ashes in the mouth. She has lingered, like 
“Laurence Hope,”- in “The Garden of 
` Kema,” but with larger eyes and a less 
heavy chin, - She has not become, as Mr. 


Gosse says she hoped to become, ‘a Goethe. 


or 2 Keats for India” ; but she has succeed- 
ed in becoming a far more vital and com- 
peling entity than-a reflection: she has 
become—Sarojini, witggher own exquisite 
quzlities, and with the not less interesting 
defects of those qualities. She has not yet 
shcwn signs of the constructive genius 
of either of her ideals : there is little ‘“eleva- 
tioa” in the technical sense to the edifice of 
her song: it isan Indian bungalow with 
‘ rocms ‘opening off one another on the 
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ground floor, not a New York sky-scraper ; 
but she has already added to literature 
something -Keats-like in its frank but 
perfectly pure sensudusness, Except inthe 
use of a few conventional words, there is 
hardly any trace of derivative impulse in 
her work. She wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Symons long ago, “I am not a poet really. 
I have the vision and desire, but not the 
voice.” Since then she has found -increas- 
ing utterance ; imagination and emotion 
interacting, sometimes separately, asin 
“Indian Song”; sometimes, asin ‘Street 
Cries,” giving life and its emotional accom- 
paniment in a single artistic mould. It is 
because of the measure of umque accom- 
plishment and optimistic prophecy that: 
emerges from the most searching criticism 
of Mrs. Naidu’s work that one feels a pang 
ofregret to find trom the daily newspaper 
that the flares of the public platform often 
lure her ‘away from the radiance of her 
“moon-enchanted estuary of dreams.’’ 
True, she is outfor service to India ata 
time when it is urgently needed : she has 
questioned Fate as to whether shé would 


, fail ere she achieved her destined deed of 
song or service for her country’s need, but 


while to those who cannot sing, there may 
be a distinction between song and service, 
such song as she has sung, and is capable 
of singing, is among the greatest and most 
essential gifts of service which she can 
render to her country and the world. 


atl 
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e THE COMING REFORMS 


. BYTHE HON'BLE BABU SURENDRANATEH ROY. ` : 


AE people of India, I mean those who 

' . live in Britis India, were on the 

- tiptoe of expectation of having a 
shaina large number of political privileg- 
es after the termination’ of the war. This 
expectation was ‘encouraged by the speech- 
es and writings of British Statesmen in 
England and in India, and by the writings’ 
in some. of the leading newspapers in 
England. What the form of those rights 
and privileges would be was the question 
whth had beeņ agitating the minds of the 
-~ educated community: of this country for 
the last two years. We have at last got 
a gl mps of what isto come. The announce- 


ment that the Secretary of State The Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Montagu was coming to, 
India, coupled with theauthoritative state- 
ment of his Excellency the Viceroy in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, on` the 5th 
September, have set at ‘rest much specula- 
tion on the subject. We maynot getat once 
self-government in the true sense of “the 
word, viz., control of the ‘army, right to 
declare war or conclude peace, power to 
impose such taxes as the people may think 
proper. Our goal may be what Abraham 
Lincoln, the greatest modern American, 
speaks of as “Government of the people, 
for the people and by the people”, but I 


W 


think the “Reforms” to be introduced at 
present are only the precursors of more we 
are sure to get in the near future. : 

I would say a few words about the 
Reforms in the Legislative Councils, both 
Provincial and Imperial. I may say at, 
the outset that for the last few years 
various schemes of reforming the admini- 
stration or rather for the gradual develop- 
ment of self-government within the Empire 
on Colonial lines have been propounded 
by thoughtful men in England and by the 
leaders of progressive thought in India. 
They are certainly the legitimate dues of 
the -educated and advanced communities 
in India. By the Minto-Morley Reforms 
we have no doubt a larger number of 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative 
Council as well as the various Provincial 
Legislative Councils of the country; We 
have been given the right of moving Resolu- 
tions in the Councils, of discussing the 
Budget, the right of interpellation has been 
enlarged, an Indian member has been 
appointed in the Executive Council of the 
Imperial Government as well asin each of 
the major Provincial Governments, while 
two Indians and at present three have been 
appointed in the Council of the Secretary 
of State. These are no doubt valued privi- 
leges but they are not sufficient to satisfy 
the ambition of the rising generation of. 
the Indians. The rights conferred were not 
sufficient to give the Indians a potent voice 
in the administration of their country. In 
the Provincial Legislative Councils there 
is a Finance Committee of official and non- 
official members, but they are consulted 
only with reference to certain items of 
expenditure in the Budget—the Committee 
having no voice in shaping the financial 
policy of Government.. The now famous 
memorandum’ of the 19 . non-official 
members of the Imperial Council suggests 
an increase in the number of members 
in the Legislative Councils of the major 
provinces to 100. It has also been 
Suggested that in order to make the 
Legislative Councils really effective and the 
voice of the people felt in the Legislative 
Councils through their representatives, 
these councils should have control of the 
finances. The Council should have full and 
absolute control over such heads of expen- 
diture as Sanitation, Education, Law, 
Justice, Co-operative Credit, Agriculture, 
Forest, etc.,and a definite amount be allot- 
téd on these heads. It has been suggested 
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that there should be Committees of the 
House as there are in the Corporation of 
Calcutta. The idea is not a bad one, for I 
think there. may be Committees to deal 
with each of the above departments to be 
presided over by the member of the Execu- 
tive Councilin charge of them. We have 
similarly’ in the Calcutta University not 
only a Senate which is a body similar to 
that of the Legislative Council and Syndi- 
cate which is the Executive Council of the 
Senate, but different Faculties or Boards 
of Studies. Different Boards or Com- 
mittees may be formed, each consisting 
of a small group of members both official 
and nonofficial, for each important depart- 
ment of administration. The Provincial 
Legislative Councils are to consist as at’ 
presert ofa Governor, and an Executive 
Council of 4 (four) members and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 100 members. The latter 
are to be elected- by the Municipalities, 
District and Sub-District or Local Boards, 
registered Graduates and Fellows of the 
Universities, the land,holding classes and 
the Mahamedan community, representa- 
tives of trade and agmmerce both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, the educated community 
having a separate electorate. In the case 
of municipalities and District and Sub- 
District or Local Boards, the vote of each 
member of such bodies to be counted in 
ter. | Gradually and 
within a short period of time the right of 
voting may be extended direct to the tax. 
payer in each municipality and to the cess- 
payer in each District and sub-District 
Board with certain limitations. 

It has heen suggested that instead of 
giving the right of voting to the Council 
elections to Municipalities and District nnd 
Local Boards, the right of voting should 
be thrown open direct to the people. This 
is no doubt a good suggestion and the 
Mahamedan community have already got 
this right. But I think if the right of vot- 
ing be thyown open to the people direct in 
additicn to the. qualifications to be pre- 


.scribed by Government under the Rules, 


the voter must be literate. 

I would however insist upon the candi-. 
date being a bona fide resident of the elec. 
towate, for which he is a candidate. 

Bach major province should be autono. 
mous, having complete charge of the in- 
ternal administration of the province and 
possessing full powers over provincial 
finance and legislation, The Indian mem. 


A 
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bers of the Executive Councils should be 
selected from among the elected members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils for a 
period of 4 years. As regards the constitu- 
tion of the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
4 òl the members ought to be elected and 4 
to be nominated and there should be a 
majority of elected non-official Indians in 
the Council. | 


mincrities and of special interests. , 

The Provincial Councils will have fall 
authority to deal with all matters affecting 
the internal administration of the Pro- 
vince, including the power to raiseloans, to 
impose and alter taxation. The ways and 
means of raising the necessary revenue will 
haze to be submitted to the Provincial 
Legislative Council’ for adoption. Any 
Resolution passed ‘by the Legislative 
Assembly may be vetoed by the Governor 
only with the unanimous consent of the 
Executive Council. 
diference of opinion among the Governor 
ani the members of the Executive Council, 


the resolution will haye to be sent back to . 


the Legislative Assembly, and if again 
‘ passed it will be biling on the Govern- 


ment. In any other case the Governor in. 


Council may reject it. Bills may be intro- 


duzed in the Legislative Assembly with 


its consent by the non-official members. 
'I intend now to place my suggestion 
ahout the Supreme Government. The héad 


of the Government should be as now. the 


Gcvernor General to be sent out from 
England and an Executive Council and 


ar- Imperial Legislative “Assembly. The- 


Council should consist of 
half of whom sheuld be 


Executive 
Siz members, 
Indians. 


with the consent of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Assembly out of a’ panel consist- 
ing ‘of persons recommended by the Provin- 
ciel Councils in the proportion of two from 
each major Province and one from every 
minor Provinces. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly is to consist of 150. members as 
suggested in the memorandum of the nine- 
teen members already referred to, threé- 
fourths of whom- are to be non-official 
elected: The members are to be elected b 
the Provincial Councils and also by the 
fellows and registered graduates of the 
Universities, abso by a certain class of rate- 
payers of the capital cities and certain class 
of incometax payers. , 


Provision -should also be_ 
made for the representation of important 


Should there be a 


The Indian e members ` should. 
be appointed by the Governor General, 


The jurisdiction of the-Imperial Govern- 
ment must include the army and navy, 
wars and expeditions, customs, tariff 
and Imperial taxation, currency and 
mints, foreign affairs and native 
states, the regulation of commerce 
and trade, railways and irrigation, 
famine relief and protective works, 
public debt, postal and telegraphic service, 
relations of the different provinces and 
adjustment of inter-provincial relations 
and maintenance of direct relations with 
the Secretary of State for India. the 
Government of India should be vested with 
fiscal autonomy. It will derive its income 
from excise, salt, customs, pos{ office and 
telegraph, mint, railways and also from 
interest and. tributes. Each province, 


however, should pay a contribution to the 


Imperial Government whenever necessary.. 
The above arrangements may continue for. 
a period of 15 years and if the result of the 
experiment is satisfactory, larger rights 
and privileges may be conferred after the 
said period. This may constitute the first 
instalment of the Reforms. Itis superfluous 
to add that mere increase in the number of. 
members either in the Imperial Legislative 
Council or in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils will mean nothing if they are not 
invested with really larger powers. 

I would suggest Here one matter for 
the consideration of Government. . Why 
should not the enlarged Legislative 
Councils be named the Indian Parliament ? 
It may be that the Legislative Councils | 
with-their extended powers may not bear 
the least resemblance to the mother of 
Parliaments, The Parliament is supreme 
in the British Isles, but here the govern- 
ment of the country which in common- 
parlance is called the bureaucracy is, 
supreme ; there the Government is accoun- 
table to Parliament, here the Government 
is practically accountable to no- 
body. But if it is admitted that self- 
government within the Empire. on 
Colonical lines is our ‘goal and to which 
we are gradually drifting, why.should not. 
the new and expanded Legislative Councils ` 
be denominated the “Indian Parliament”. 
People’may say what is ina name. Isay.. 
it means a great deal. We are to have self- 
government within the Empire on Colonial 
lines—such self-government as Australia 
and Canada have got at the present 
moment. We can fairly expect a sub- 
stantial measure of self-government asa 


Ye 


~~ 


first instalment after Mr. Montagu and 
the Viceroy haye had time to put their 
heads together and to consult public 
opinion on ‘the subject on the spot. 
Australia and Canada have got their 
representative assemblies known as Parlia- 
ment: Why should not the Legislative 
Councils in India be similarly known ?- 

I shall now say a few words with 
reference to the larger employment -of the 
Indians in positions of trust-and respon- 


sibility. The appointment of two instead. 


of one member in‘ the executive councils 
either of the supreme government or the 
provincial: governments will not be very 
much appreciated by the people if other 
positions of trust and ‘responsibility are 
not similarly thrown open to the Indians. 
The number of high offices in thecountry to 
which Indians have hitherto been appoint- 
ed is limited. It is admitted on all hands 
that there ought to be greater participa- 
-tion on the part of the people of this 
country in the government of the country— 
whether in the work of administration or 
of legislation. The Royal Commission on 
the employment of the Indians to the 
public services in India has no doubt dealt 
with the question of the employment 
ofthe Indians -in the public services 
but the educated Indians think that the 
report if acted upon will not and 
can not satisfy their legitimate aspira- 
tions. A great deal of labour has 
no doubt been spent on the work of the 
Commission but truth to say the report is 
now only of academic interest, for if it is 
acted upon it can never satisfy the claims 
of the people of this country. It 1s our 
honest conviction that Government can 
employ a larger number of Indians. to 
positions of trust and responsibility with- 
out waiting for any report. It requires no 
commission to inform Government of the 
capacity of Indians for employment ona 
much more extended scale to high offices. 
than Government have hitherto thought fit 
to admit. I would suggest that atleast half 
the number of appointments in the higher 
services ranging from membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor General 
to the posts.of District Judges and District 
Magistrates should be filled gt once by 
Indians, I-mean within a stated period, 
say within the next 10 or 15 years from 
the end ofthe war. Thisshould be exclusive 
of the. Indians now in the Covenanted 
Civil Service. Before the establishment of 


ee 
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the High Courtin Behar, out of 20 Judges 
in the Calcutta High Court, T were Indians, 
that is more than one-third, while in 
Madras a little more than: a year ago, 
nearly half the number of High Court 
Judges were Indians. If in the highest 
judicial tribunals in the country, half or 
nearly half the number of posts could be 
filled by Indians, it seems rather surprising 
that at least half the number of District 
Judgeships could not be filled by them. 
Similarly with reference to the post of the 
District Magistrate or Superintendent of 
Police, almost all appointments in the 
education’ department except probably a 
few Professorships of English literature, 
higher Mathematics, Science and Medicine, 
may be filled up locally. Tle same may 
be done as regards appointments in the 
departments of Engineering, Agriculture 
or Forest service. Qualified Indians, men 
of education and. character, should be 
appointed. I think -I am not wrong in 
saying that proper men would not be 
wanting to fillat least half the high govern- 
ment cifices or at least that this can be 
done within the%®ext ten or 15 years. 
There is, I need hardly say, much discon- 
tent in the public services, because better 
qualified Indians ‘have been placed under 
Europeans admittedly less qualified—not 
to speak of cases in which Indians of equal 
qualifications have been placed in- superior 
service to the Indians. Larger employment 
of-Indians in the public services means a 
reduction in public expenditure. An educat- 
ed Indian of equal qualification to that of 
an Englishman would not mind taking 
a little Jesg pay ifhe were only placed in 
the same service as.the Englishman. 

I shall now deal with the question of ex- 
tension of'-Local Self-Government in the 
country. Ifreforms are to be introduced in 
the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, there ought to be devolution of 
power in the District administration as 
well. Steps should be taken to allow all 
Municipalities to have their own elected 
Chairman and also their own Commissi- 
oners except in mill municipalities. Dis- 
trict Boards should also be given the 


opportunity - of electing their Chair- 
nfan, ‘specially those. - Districts where 
suitable men are to be found. Measures 


should also be taken to foster the growth 
of village organisation by formation of 
what is known as- ‘Union Committees” 
which ought to be*purely elected bodies, 
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“Unon Committees” or ‘Village Communi- 
ties’ are, to use the language of Sir Charles 
. Metcalfe, “Little Republics”, the indestruc- 
tikle atoms from which Empires were 
formed, ought to be fostered by all means. 
They existed at one time in this country 
bu- gradually have been disappearing with 
the growth of more polished civilisation. 
lam glad to observe that since the publi- 
cation of my pamphlet in November 1915 
on Local Self-government in Bengal, the 
Government of Bengal has taken steps to 
create a large number of union committees 
anc .ntPoduce other salutary reforms advo- 
cated in my pamphlet throughout the 
Presidency which will have the effect of 
tos-ering Local Self-Government to a very 
large and appreciable extent. There are, 
however, some who have manifested at the 


present moment an unusual anxiety for - 


extersion and development of local self- 
government in the country and want to 


put aside the real grievance which isagitat-: 


ing tre minds of the educated Indians, viz., 
‘a lerzer share, a more potent voice in the 
adninistration of the country. People are 
led io doubt. the sincggty of those who 
have manifested this great and unusual 
interest in the extension of local self-govern- 
ment at the. present time. Local self- 
government in India, at least as it is under- 
stooc at this moment, is more than 30 
years old. Weare gravely told and that 
after more than a generation that we are 
still zo serve our apprenticeship 
government only by devoting our energies 
_ in fostering local self-government, that is, 
in looking after village drains and village 
roads or the excavation ofa tank here or 
a tank there without at the sanfe time 
havitg any voice in the Bovernment of the 
country. That government could have 
don2 much. more than it has hitherto done 
in cherishing local self-government in the 
country is well known to those who have 
stucied the question. I would cite only 
one instance in support of my statement. 
So faz back as the year 1883, Mr. West- 
macozt, one of the most experienced mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, was placed 
on special duty to prepare the way for the 
introduction of the Local Self-government 
Bill by the creation of a network of “Village 
Unions” throughout the Province of Bengal 
so. that they might be in operation as soon 
as the Local Self-government Bill was 
passed. The Bill was passed in 1885. 
Mr. Westmacott framed a scheme for 
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the formation of 180 Unions-in seven 
subdivisions of the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions and in the Munshigunge subdivi- 
sion of the Dacca District. We find how- 
ever in 1914, about 30 years after Mr, 
Westmacott’s report, that only 61 union 
committees had been established. There 
ought to have been at least 5000 such 
committees and not 61 only by the 
year 1914, if the Government had 
worked in right earnest since’ the 
passing of the Local Self-government 
Act. Let there be an advance and exten- 
sion in LocalSelf-Government by allmeans. 
That is however no reason why the people 
should remain deprived of the lfigher rights 
and privileges which it is the birth-right 
of every civilised nation to possess—why. 
they should not have a voice and a- 
pdtent voice in the administratiou of the 
country. 


Che martial races of India have shown 
their valour in the continent of Europe 
side by side with their British and -French 
comrades. Grant of commissions in the 
army and the opening of a school for the 
proper training in the army are the fitting 
recognition of their acts of heroism. Even 
the much maligned Bengali race has done 
and are doing their share in this world- 
wide contest. The services of the Bengali 
Ambulance Corps have been appreciated 
by their Excellencies the Viceroy and by the. 
Governor of Bengal. l 


On the 7th August 1917, H. E. Lord 
Carmichael was pleased to announce at a 
meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held at Dacca that H. E. the Viceroy had 
sanctioned the formation of a Double 
Company of Bengali Army consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty men. The 
double company of 250 men is now a full- 
fledged regiment and has left the shores of 
India probably for Mesopotamia. These 
are no doubt valued privileges and the 
educated community had been longing to 
get them for sometime past. Over and 
above all this we have been asked to 
join the Defence of India Force. 


To show how sincere has been the desire 
of the educated Indians to fight in this 
war side by side with the British Army, I 
shall cite oly one instance. Refused a com- 
mission in the British army, a Bengah 
youth, a B.Sc of an English University, 
entered.itasa private and was killed in 
action in France on the night of the 23rd 
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May 1916. This is what the Captain of his 
regiment wrote to his brother :— 

“His loss is felt very much throughout the whole 
of the Company as he was one ofthe most popular 
meninthe Company, He always showed himself to 
be a keen and upright soldier and myself and officers 
of the company thought a great deal of him. The 
Lieutenant thus wrote of him:—He was regarded as 
one of the best by his comrades and they one and all 
, join with me in offering their condolence.” 

The pronouncement of H.E. the Viceroy 
with reference to the operation of the Arms 
Act is significant. His Excellency will not 
accept any solution of this question which 
continues to base exemption on racial 
distinctions. e 

His Excellency the Viceroy has made a 
survey ofall the burning questions of the 
day—all questions in which the people of 
this country are vitally interested. We 
are pleased at the announcement that a 
defuite advance must be made in the sphere 
of education, specially of primary educa- 
tion. It is useless to clamour for larger 
political rights if the masses of the people 
have not at least some education, unless 
steps are also taken to elevate their condi- 
tion. If my memory serves me right it was 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
when Sit Edward Baker was the finance 
member of the Supreme Government that 
a large sum of money, probably £900,000, 
were alloted for primary education. Pro- 
bably no portion of the amount was spent 
for the purpose. No one knows why it 
was not spent. If there be a recurring 
grant of like amount every year for 
primary education, this question will ‘be 
solved in no time. 

Let England fulfil the hopes and aspira- 
tions and ambitions she has herself 
awakened in the minds ofthe Indian people. 
J.et England only remember what Burke 
said more than a century ago, “that Asia- 
tics have rights and that Europeans have 
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667HNHE Cycle of Spring” is the latest play of 
T Rabindranath Tagore among the symbolical 
series first begun by him nearly six years ago. 

Up till now, Rabindranath had made no attempt to 
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obligations, that a superior race is bound 
to observe the highest current morality of 
the time in allits dealings with its subject 
race.” The educated Indian is notin favour 
of revolutionary changes but of a substan- 
tial advance towards real self-government 
which would be the strongest safeguard 
against any revolutionary propaganda. 
India asks for justice. Indians “want 
sympathy. ‘Ifyou would gain mankind,” 
said Bentham, “the best way is to appear 
to love them, and the best way of appear- 
ing to love them, isto love them in 
reality.” England has nothing to fear in 
India. It is inhabited by a peace-loving 
and law-abiding people. England is destin- 
ed toreap.here a harvest of glory which 
has fallen to the lot of no other nation of 
which history bears record. As the late 
Judge D. P. Hatch of Los Angeles writes 
in the “War Letters from the Living 
Dead Man”, “She (England) has carried 
the torch round the world. She has 
tied continents together and woven 
the chain which will bind men to each 
other in days thajt,are to come.” Under 
the vivifying influence of British rule, the 
Indians have awakened from the torpor 
ofages. Thedry bones in the valley have 
become instinct with life. There has been 
an extraordinary intellectual activity 
within the last few years. Thereis mani- 
festation of a new life which though it 
struggles convulsively under a mountain 
of difficulties, is life all the same. I have 
never despaired of the fate of my country 
and countrymen. I have no doubt that 
we Shall be able to surmount what seems 
to us àt? first sight insurmountable 
obstacles in our path. Let us gird up our 
loins and advance with the forward, flow- 
ing tide of time. We have a glorious 
future before us. Let us act heart within 
and God overhead. 


interpret the philosophy of life, if there was any, 
underlying his great symbolical plays, such as the 
Post office, The King of the Dark’ Chamber and 
others not yet translated. For the first time, in the 
“Cycle of Spring,’ he felt the need of putting forth 
an interpretatory prelyde ‘or introduction, which 
6 
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although it is a part of the play itself and an excellent 
setting to it, is still palpably a conscious execution. 
But, fortunately, unlike Maurice Maeterlinck or 
Leoritl Andreiv, the great Russian writer of symboli- 
Cal plays, he has not rushed into any well-defined 
category or canon -of the new form of dramatic art 


he hes introduced, neither calling the future theatre 


like Maeterlinck, as one ‘of peace and beauty without 
tears’ and therefore prohibiting all violent exhibition 
of passions within it; nor like Andreiv naming the 
modera symbolical type of drama as ‘Panpsyche’ or 
all-thought drama, thereby barring action altogether 
` from the sphere of dramatic art. He has touched in 
the prelude on {thè fundamentals of art and life, 
but be has carefully avoided laying down any art- 
cancns or any schematic philosophy of life. 
The moet himself confesses that whether his play is 
“a drama, or a poem, or a play, ora masque, he 
canrot say” and that there is no “philosophy” in it, 
except that the theme of the thus indefinable work 
-ofart he introduces is ‘life’, which again is not easy 
of definition. This is a great relief that the poet 
does not dogmatise about his theories of life and art, 
like most others who are either his contemporaries or 
his aredecessors ; nor does he standardise the type 
tha: he creates. For, inasmuch as ‘life’ cannot be 
deficec. since it moves from change to change, art 
which explores and expresses life must also be infi- 
nitely varied. 

The preludeis however no prologue and apparently 
aeems to have no connection with the main play itself. 
But -t willbeseen that notwithstanding their themes 
being different and the tym of the plays being 


differer.t—one being realistic and the other symbolic— ’ 


bott plays are vitally connected and belong to an 
orgenic whole. The prelude bids farewell to the old, 
old in every sense,—the old in religion, in society, in 
art, and in everything that affects life. The play 
hails zhe new.’ The poet stands as a witness between 
the tvro orders and it is he who wakes up from trance 
the 22wildered ‘king, the representative of a large 
section of people, who stick in pure habit to the 
old order yet whose hearts feel drawn towards 
the new. In the prelude, therefore, we discover our 
own 2Ountry and ourselves as sunk ia the depths of 
the ‘czean of renunciation’ for centuries and ruled by 
greedy and selfish priests like Shrutibhusan, They are 
clever enough to have realised that the surest way 
of making lucre is to increase the dose of the 8piate of 
pasaivism and quietism, with*vhich they have been 
serv-ng our people for centuries in order to ensure the 
permanence of their regime. So perfect has been their 
atuccess, that when famine cries hard at the door, the 
answeris: “The burning of hunger is quenched at 
last cr. the funeral pyre. And is this not absolutely 
true of the Indian lite as we know it ? 

_ ‘Te king, as I have said, is nothing but a representa- 
tive cf a fairly large section of our people. gf wo grey 
hairs ave appeare@ behind his ear—‘death has left 
his card of invitation’ and in vain his vizier calls his 
attearion to urgent state business, such as famine 
and war. He must compose his mind and therefore 
he cannot attend to state affairs any longer. .The 
criet of the starving people must be stopped ; the 
foreer -ambassador from China must be sent away. 
The latter is suggestive of the once cordial and 
spiritual relation that subsisted between India and 
Chine, between- Jndia and the outside . wortd. 
The world is thus shut out and Srutibhushan, the 
Pandi-, is called in with his ‘Book of Renunciation.’ 


His verses of renunciation are very much appreciated. - 
by the king and when he is rewarded with gold, — 
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the Pandit suggests that he would like to “havea 

permanent treasure ofa province and a good house 
and both are lavished on him and also the promise- 
of a gift of ornaments to his wife. Thus, loaded with 
gifts, the priest sets himself to the practice of devo- 
tion and renunciation, because he finds worldly 
needs very very distracting. Shruttbhushan is a 
true type of the ordinary Brahmin priest and his 
philosophy has been and is still the philosophy adhered 
to by millions in India. f 

But -times are changing fast. Poets and seers are 
coming who sing of life, who sing of the joys of life: 
and activity and who make the glad announcements 
that ‘deliverance is notin renunciation.” They reject: 
the old order. The vast body of rituals and myths and 
symbols, which had hitherto acted as cements to the 
building of society, and which had given millions of 
people shelter and nurture before, afford no shelter 
now. The creed of priests and Brakgnins had long 
become outworn. The priest himself had become 
degenerate, because the creed he had been imposing 
on the people was no living creed. In such a time 
of religions crisis, seers must come and poets must 
confe who will advise us to sweep away the rubbish 
heap that blocks the road to progress and to march 
breast forward on the open highway of life. Such 
a poet and’ seer is Rabindranath himself. Therefore, 
itis mightily interesting that a poet with his message 
should be introduced to rouse the king up from his 
sloth and inactivity, from the inertia which the 
despairing doctrines of Shrutibhushan have brought 
upon him. And the poet Shekhar appears on the 
scene. 

His mode of renunciation is different. Although 
‘deliverance is not for him in renunciation,” he keeps 
and uses the term ‘renunciation’, only to invest it with 
a new significance. So when he assures the king that 
“on that white ground, (his gray hair) Nature will 
paint new colours” and proposes that hecan bea 
fitcompanion in the king’s practice of renunciation, 
the king is surprised beyond words. For poets were, 
in the past, in Sanskrit and ancient poetry, considered 
to be mere entertainers and poetry was a recrea- 
The role that the poet now offers to 
take up is really that of the priest, the Guide of 
Society. Howcan that ever be possible? But the 
poet tells the King that his renunciation means deli- 
verance not from “life immense in passion, pulse and 
power”, but from the low desires, from self-absorp- 
tion, from the spirit of tradition and convention, into 
the “highway ofthe open world’. He says, “Ia the 
open world, all is change, all is life, all is movement. 
And he who ever moves and journeys with this life- 
movement, dancing and playing on his flute, as he 
goes, he is the true Renouncer.” He does not seek 
peace, but cries with Browning ‘‘Strive and thrive,... 
speed, fight on”, He does not pursue the permanent, 
because he knows that life is continually renewed 
through change and death. a 

The poet Shekhar’s new message of renunciation 
naturally and inevitably reminds: us of Walt Whit- 
man's “Song of the Open Road”, which bears out in 
different mode of expression the same thoughts, Whit- 
man also aspired to build a new spiritual world. He 
says :— 

“All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all 
that was oris apparent upon this globe, falls into 
niches. and corners before the procession of souls along 


-the grand roads of the universe.” 


But all this doctrine of life-emovement, of eternally 
Fenouncing in order to gain eternally, may after all 
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appear to be a doctrine of frolicsome sport of hfe, of 
living from moment to moment and leaping from 
pleasure to pleasure and the renouncement may sin- 
ply be a cloak for avoidance of that staleness and 
ennui which must follow the repetition ofa uniform 
programme of life. The King’s questioun is therefore 
very apt, “What can your youthful poet Renouncers 
do to relieve sufferings?” For, acceptance of life means 
acceptance of the burden of human misery. And if the 
old ideas of vairagva or renunciation are to be 
eschewed, what will be their substitute to reconstruct 
man’s ethics and practical religion on a wider and 
deeper basis ? 

In answer to this great question, the poet really 
expatiates on the oft-quoted passage of Browning :-— 

“O world ! as God has made it all is beauty 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 

. He says—love is duty—“‘We work, because we are 
in love with li.” To love life is to live life, The 
poets “accept pain with all their strength and with 
all their strength they remove pain.” The poets 
are the truest workers. The cry of famine and distress 
is therefore the "cry of life to life.” Life must respond 
to life. And with this interpretation of life, ehe 
succeeds in rousing the king to action and sets before 
him tue drama ofthe old and the new, the drama of 
life and death, the drama in which winter is disrobed 
and discovered to be spring, and death is unmasked 
and discovered to be the continuation of life. 


If 


Is it not significant that ‘Falguni’ or ‘The Cycle of 
Spring’ was acted in Calcutta as a benefit performance 
to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken people at 
Bankura ? ‘The Cycle of Spring’ when it originally 
appeared in a magazine was without the prelude ; 
probably the performance ia Calcutta inspired it. 
For it was obviously incongruous that a distress 
owing to famine should be relieved by the frolicsome 
sports of youth. That the spirit of eternal youth 
which the play represented was not mere impulse and 
abandon, exuberance and fun, but was something 
deeper, graver and sublimer, something that spun and 
wove in its very texture the sorrows and miseries, 
the doubts and despairs, the throbbing heart-beats of 
humanity, was liable to be forgotten or misconstrued 
by the audience. They would find it difficult to grasp 
the idea that the spirit of youth was the spirit of 
the soul and the spirit of Nature. It is the old which 
is the Eternal Bogie, manifesting itself in various 
forms, as priest, law, code, custom, convention, 
formula, creed and what not. The fear of this Bogie 
must be removed, if man is to take his seat in the 
theatre of the world, where the drama of life and 
death is eternally represented in Nature and in Huma-* 
nity. Human Life is incessantly renewed through 
the series of change and death which fail to clog it 
and block its onward march; Nature is also inces- 
santly renewed through the same process. The 
theme of the eternal world-drama is the eternal 
rejuvenation of Nature and Humanity. 

And verily, must such a drama inspire a poet to 
renew humanity, renew society, art, religion and 
everything. The present world, with its frightful 
scenes of war and devastation, of miseries running ram- 
pant everywhere and increasing beyond measure and 
of groans of suffering humanity, is passing through 
the throes of birth and to the prophetic vision of. the 
poet that birth of a rejuvenated humanity and 
civilisation is not far off. ‘The Cycle of Spring’ is 
breathing all over with the skyfilling fragrance of 
that hope, is shining with the effulgent lustre of that 
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high faith, is lyrical with the joyous music of that 
bliss to come. Therefore it was only meet that when 
it was acted as'a benefit performanze, iis message 
must be brought home to the audience and the 
prelude be added to bid adieu to the Olc and welcome 
the New. , 

The play is dedicated to the boys of the Shanti- 
niketar School, ‘who have freed the fountain of 
youth hidden in the heart of this old poet’ and to 
Dinendranathb, the guide of those boys. 

It was first acted at Shantiniketan by the boys. 
Those wonderful boys unconsciously imbibe so much 
of the spirit of the poet and of his iove of Nature, 
growing in the free atmosphere of the asram, that 
any play which would elsewhere be reckoned as not 
actable, would be perfectly actable to them, Like 
the performance of Mysteries and Miracle plays, the 
Moralities or the Early Tragedies of the mediaeval 
times and after in Europe, when the cazhedral would 
be transformed for the nonceinto a theatre by enter- 
prising monks or any rude platform would quite 
suffice tor an acting, or like our own Jatras, pieces 
of beautiful open air acting accompanied with music, 
the natural, unconventional, simple acting of the 
Bolpur boys appeals to all people except to those 
who have become hardened to the conventions of the 
Modern Stage. But when the play was to be 
represented to those very people and in an 
atmosphere where the background of the infinite space 
above and below, the sky studded with stars and the 
vast plain with its ‘everdasting wash of air’ were 
absent, it was apprehended that the play might not 
be an equal successegjere, in Calcutta, under such 
obvious disadvantages. For ‘The Cycle of Spring’ is 
not a play for the stage, at least not for the stage as 
itis to-day. Inthe first place, there is little action. 
The theme is that a band of youths kave set out to 
find the Old Man who lives ina cave; they take it as 
a play for their spring festival, and they are inspired 
toit by their Leader. They have in their company 
the philistine of a ‘Dada’ at whom they fling all their 
shafts of humour, because he is wise and grave and 
averse to play and has interminable and untiring 
energy in producing and reciting dullest quatrains full 
of trite moral maxims,—just the type of the conven- 
tiou-bcund, routine-ridden drybone. That isall. It 
might :herefore be thought that this complete absence 
of action, this absolute dependence of the play on the 
inner m8yvewnent of psychical ideas—the gradual ac 
cumulation of effect—comld only interest an imagina- 
tive audience. But strange enough, the play was an 
unparalleled success in Calcutta, aud the stage effect 
was marvellous. How? Not because the audience 
were possessed of a greater degree of imagination 
than found ordinarily, but because the execution of 
the whole play was supremely artistic. 

It is said that the great musician Waguer had 
a theory that the highest form of art, in 
future, would be drama comlsvined with music. 
The drama is the perfect form of the representative 
arts, znd musicis the perfect form of the presen- 
tative or the creative arts. The blending of both 
ought therefore to produce the highest form of 
art. We know that already there have been maffy 
cross combinations among the arts experimented 
upon. There is lyrical drama and dramatic lyric ; 
symbolical drama aud dramatic symbol in painting. 
Music has been made dramatic in opera and there 
have been colour representations ‘of the drama. It 
is evidence of the, superiority of Rabindranath as 
an art.st that he has made an experiment ofdrama 
on an altogether new line by combining music and 
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masque or pantomime with the drama proper and 
interweaving the drama of nature with the drama of 
human life, which no other living dramatist has done 
today., He is bold enough to say, “The play of 
Spring in nature is the counterpart of the play of 


youtk in our lives,’ And he opens “the door 
of each act,” “by the key of song’. There 
is a song-prelude, the drama of nature, before 


each «ct. So when the performance began and 
the first scene opened with song-pantomime, and tiny 
boys representing the bamboo and the champak 
blossom and a troop of girls dancing representing 
birds, eppeared as heralds-of spring with songs and 
dances, the audience seemed to listen, as it were, to the 
voices uf Nature herself and a tremour thrilled them, 
rocking them along with the bamboo and rousing 
them irto the ‘rapture of new leaves.’ The supremely 
artistic execution of this song-prelude cannot be over- 
rated. This lyrical element in the play, introduced by 
one, waose supremely lyrical genius .has seldom been 
surpasced in the history of world literature, has made 
the play so extremely fascinating and was one of the 
causes of its stage success, But there are various 
other Jramatic resources also, Wit, humour and sarcasm 
pervad: the play throughout and these kept up the 
interess of the audience. Bat more than anything 
else, more than the nature-representations of songs, 
more than the delicate humour and irony of the 
players, their flings at Dada and the Watchman 
and thet Ferryman, the spirit of exuberance and 
gaiety of youth,—more than all, the appearance of 
the poez himself on the stage impersonating the blind 
Minstrel—his stately figure, hig wonderfully expressive 
voice, Lis song touching tie chord of every heart— 
accounced for the success ofthe play. The audience 
were in a trance, they sat fixed to their seats. Now 
they were led to the depths of nature's secrets, now 
to deever depths of the soul by the songs of the 
blind Minstrel. The playgoers of Calcutta were 
convined that a play without action and character- 
isation without any stage preparations, without 
that “tawdry overdressing’ as the poet calls them in 
condemnation, could be interestingly represented and 
enjoysc. This was an important advance in the 
history of the Bengal stage. 


As ` have indicated, a band of youths have set out 
to fine the Old Man and they take it as a play for 
their spring festival. They are all meno. *Wiley woman 
is left cutin this play altogether, why woman should 
not have her legitimate place in the finding out of 
the Ever New in the heart of the old and in the 


rejuveration of life, is a mystery. Probably 
the .yuest of the Ever New and the enterprise 
that attends it suits man better; probably wo- 


man represents the coSservative instinct of society 
more ~han the creative. However, here we are 
concerned with youths, youths not yet crusted, not 
old hard fossils whe fear to move or to se? out ona 
new esterprise. These are youths bubbling and 
foamicg with exuberance of life and mirth, of hope 
and faith. There are only two characters among 
them, one is the ‘Leader,’ ‘the guiding impulse in our 
dfe an the other is ‘Chandra,’ ‘he who makes life dear 
tous. These are the two stars; the rest areina 
state ci nebula. They are mere impulses, and indi@ate 
a mere movement. Hence they cannot be taken as 
indivicuals. In fact, except the ‘Dada,’ who has 
alread- been introduced, there ig not any other 
realistic character in the whole play. The rest are pure 
symto-s, either of life-impulse or òf the charm of life 
or of the dynamic process of life. 
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In the first act, the youths whom the April air has 
“filled with bewilderment of mirth” coufront Dada, 
who is described as one ‘to whom duty is the essence 
of life, not joy,’ but who is better described, it seems, 
as philistinism incarnate, as the archpriest. at the 
shrine of the old. He is the protagonist of the poet 
Shekhar. He boasts that ‘he has never written a 
line not inspired by an actual fact’ and in Bengal, 
there are lors today who condemn poets like Shekhar 
and their school on the ground of unintelligibility 
and mysticism and claim that poetry must be based 
on facts. Therefore, Rabindranath holds out for 
them their ‘rastutantra’ poet in Dada. Finished 
philistines like this gentleman can never appreciate 
the Eternal Child in man. So when the youths in 
their boisterous exuberance of spirits propose to 
banish Dada’s -manuscript book and to strip off his 
grey philosopher’s cloak and point out to him in 
their own justification that the ‘Earth and water 
are ever striving to be new,’ he latf&hs over their 
‘childishuess.’ For, philistines like him are unaware 
that genius has been defined as the power to become 
achild and the world’s greatest poets and artists 
haye shown the spirit of the child, in their lives and 
works. Shelley was a child in his unconventionality, 
his impulsiveness. Kingsley boasted that he wasa 
child. Rossetti was extremely childlike. All the interest 
of Dickens’ novels lies in his children and wonder- 
ful children they are. Stevenson was Bohemian 
till the last. Charles Lamb, it seems, never grew 
old in his life and his ‘Dream children, a reverie’ 
in Elia is quite au autobiographical bit. Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode’ is an unmistakeable evidence of his childlike 
spirit. Mr. Chesterton somewhere says that in this 
bright world, the creator keeps vigil over the 
pageants of seasous and shouts “Do it agaia” to 
the Earth and Stars, because God is a child and 
loves to repeat untiringly. Mr. Wells in his new 
book, ‘God, the Invisible King,’ while he holds that 
children do not love God, says yet that ‘children are 
sometimes very near to God. Creative passion 
stirs in their play’ 

The child is always in touch with elementals, and 
so is the true artist, aud the true poet. 

Therefore, the youths, who are enamoured of 
Chandra, who is the charm of lifeand who is so 
childlike in his sweet ringing laughter, find it hard 
to tolerate the sleek complacencies of the routine 
wisdom of Dada, preaching to them trite moral 
maxims through quatrains and always proceeding to 
explain them elaborately, because he thinks that in 
poetry, the meaning and the substance is the most 
important thing of all. When they propose to play 
in the spring festival, their creative play is misunder- 
stood by Dada to be merely wasting time. They, 
therefore, sing about play and say that life is play 
and work is play. Creation is play and destruction 
is play. They might have added that God’s creative 
energy is nothing but play, i 

Speaking of the likeness of God, Mr. Wells writes 
in his new book, ‘God the Invisible King’:— 

“He should stand lightly on his feet in the morning 
time, eager to go forward, as though he had bat 
newly arisen to a day that was still but a promise ; 
he should bear a sword, that clean, discriminating 
weapon, his eyes should be as bright as swords ; his 
lips should fall apart with eagerness for the great 
adventure before him aud he should be in very fresh 
and golden harness, reflecting the rising Sun,” 

I have not read in literature a more beautiful 
picture that might suit the young God of this age 
and the spirit of youth of this age better. If I were 


t 


pr 
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to picture the youths of ‘The Cycle of Spring,’ I could 
not call up a better representation of them. 

But such spirit as theirs cau never be compre- 
hended by people like Dada, in this country or 
elsewhere, by people who have never felt in their 
veins the great primeval joy that still bursts in 
nature, the perpetual sense of amazement and wonder 
before life and the universe. People who worship the 
old, the time-honoured Bogey, lose this joy, this 
sense of strangeness altogether. A critic of Maurice 
Maeterlinck has written that the greatest phase of 
his thought is his invincible sense that ‘all experi- 
ences are equally penetrated by the genuine aud the 
infinite energies of Nature.’ Maeterlinck, that critic 
claims, is the seer of ‘‘the truth, beauty and depth of 
the humblest and most ordinary events of life,” 
quoting in Maeterlinck’s own beautiful words. If it 
can be said of Maeterlinck, it can be said with far 
greater truth about Rabindranath. It can also be 
said about thé youths he calls up to fight the 
Eternal Bogte, to rejuvenate life. ` 

Their whole attitude is summed up in the 
following song which they defiantly hurl at Dada 
when he questions ‘Won’t you ever attain Age ?' my 

“Our hair shall never turn grey, 

Never. 
There is no blank in this world for us, 
No break in our road, 
It may be an illusion that we follow 
But it shall never play us false, 


Never. 
Our hair shall never turn grey 
i Never. 
We will never doubt the world and shut our eyes 
to ponder, 
Never. 


We will not grope in the maze of our mind. 
We flow with the flood of things, from the 
mountain to the sea, 
We will never be lost in the desert sand, 
Never.” 


With this song, they set out in quest of the old 
Man who is said to live in a cave and to be of 
frightful and ominous portents. And in this on- 
ward journey of life, this bold adventure to go deep 
into the mystery of life and death,—the one quest of 
human life,they leave behind “all fears, all quatrains, 
all Pundits and all Scriptures.” For them, all 
idols are shattered, legions of myths, symbols, 
rituals and ceremonials, all which flaunt high as 
Authority, are hacked to pieces. They are the 


children of the new age and no longer look to the 
past. 


1V. 


The second act is much in the same strain as the 
first. In the song-prelude, in Nature-drama, € 
winter is disclosed as teased by ‘the boys and girls 
representing spring’s heralds. They sing to him: ‘We 
know you carry your jewels of youth hidden in your 
grey rags.’ And, in the humau drama, the youths 
are abroad in their quest of the Old Man gnd have 
arrived at the ferry, where in a parley with the Ferry- 
man first and with the Watchman afterwards, they 
try to explain the purpose of their advepture with the 
result that both the Ferryman and the Watchman 
are driven completely at their wit’s end aud are at 
last convinced of the utter insanity ofthe party. For 
everyone, like the Ferryman who knows about the 
‘way’? and the Watchman who keeps vigil on the 
‘wayfarers’ in the dark of nights, is mightily afraid 
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of the ‘Dld Man’, who is Death and the various forms 
of death and decay that seem to overcome life. Huma- 
nity, up to the present age, has stood in awe before 
that ‘veiled Being’, as Mr, Wells calls him, the mys- 
terious and the dark Beyond, whose veil science fails 
to lift. He chills and freezes man’s blood with a 
shudder on his approach at deep midnight, when the 
dearest treasures of our heart are suatched away by 
him from our midst, when the curtain suddenly drops 
and we are left to wail in the dark with no 
answer from behind the screen. The Ferrynaan con- 
fesses that ‘his business is limited only to the path. 
But whose path it is and what it means he has no 
occasion to enquire? The Watchman also admits 
that he knows the wayfarers but he does not know 
their features, for they are kidnapped suddenly in 
the night! Sothese two persous, hardened by expe- 
rience of death, are still wholly ignorant of Death and 
the question that anything more may really be known 
about Death beyond what the everyday experience of 
the world tells us, seems to be preposterously absurd 
and mad to them. Besides, the youths propose to 
have him for their spring festival and such dalliance 
with the Arch Fear, the Bogie, which has haunted 
Man since the beginniag of days, can only be account- 
ed for as utter madness. Then again, these fellows 
candidly and unabashedly acknowledge that they are 
mad, caildish, ‘neither too good nor wise’,—in fact 
all the abusive epithets that the Ferryman and the 
Watchman fling at them in disdain. When they are 
called mad, their answer eis ‘we have been like this 
from the beginning’ and ‘we shall go on like this to 
the end.’ They sing aggdance about their madness 
in ecstacy, saying ‘we become frantic, we dance.’ 
When they areridiculed as ‘childish’, their reply is 
‘we hare become confirmed children.’ And again they 
must answer all questions by songs and contend that 
‘otherwise the answer becomes too unintelligible.’ 
All this is too much, indeed, for the poor simple coun- 
try folk, hardened and encrusted as they are in their 
superstitions, people who have accepted all the facts 
of the world as facts without question. They little 
doubt that earthquakes may be hatched at the bed- 
rock of their accepted beliefs and that all their time- 
honoured verities may prove to be utterly false as 
soon as the human mind probes its dissecting knife 
into their apparently sleek and self-complacent but 
really Eollow body of beliefs. 

Here, mcifentally, we may agaia bring in Maeter- 
linck to show that he also opposed, on much the 
same lines, the old ideas about mystery. He has 
told us that the mysteries accepted by ages when 
science was not born, were artificial. Thus, the no- 
tious of the infinite, for instance, in ancient times, 
were the results of ignorance and fear.So he writes :— 
“The taought of the unknowable and the infinite be- 
comes truly salutary only when it is the unexpected 
recompense of the intelligence that has given itself 
loyally afid unreservedly to the study of the know- 
able and the finite. There is a notable difference 
between the mystery which comes before our igno- 
rance aud the mystery which comes after what we 
have learned... “That which was called ‘the gods’ 
is now called ‘life’. And if life is just as inexplicab® 
as the zods, we have at least gained this, that in the 
uame cf life no one has authority to speak, nor right 
to do harm.”..... “It is much more consoling to 
observe that we follow the same route as the soul of 
this great world ; that we have tht same intentions, 
the same hopes, the same tests and almost the same 
feelings,” “This is why our attitude in the face 
of the nystery of these forces is changed. It is no 
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loager that of fear but of courage. It is no longer 
thetimeeling of a slave before his master, but it per- 
mits zhe look of ‘equal to equal, for we carry within 
ourselves. the equal of the most profound and the 
greatest mysteries.” 

We are reminded in this connection of the deep 
sign:izance of the somewhat disparaging criticism of 
Rurl-n concerning the two great epics of the world, 
Dante s Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost, 
in Lis lecture on ‘The Mystery of Life’. He under- 
esiazeted them on the ground that the theological 
belsess, speculations as to the other world, contained 
in those two great books were themselves discredit- 
ec by the writers, for the beliefs were obviously 
vio caz, crude and narrow. In fact, inthe ancient 
licersture of the world, except in some por- 
tions of the Vedas and the Upanishads, weshall hardly 
cang across conceptions where the mystery of Death 
his been made one with the mystery of life, where 
death has been felt to be the fulfilment of life and not 
ar awesome and gruesome force of Darkness. The 
Coritetian cosmogony is artificial in the extreme, it is 
vi> er: and absurd. To think that there is any such 
divs cn as heaven or hell actually existing is to dis- 
. belie~e the fundamental unity of things. In modern 
literzture, Death is growing less and less a dreaded 
ol ject and more’and more in unison with life and 
exi: tuce, with love, and with the eternal faith of 
Mer in the One. Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, 
Curlvls, and Whitman have dealt. with this eternal 
themein this new modë of thought and have dis- 
atvs:d the notion of fear from its being. But the 
‘triartph of life’ is yet na@f® gloriously to’ be sung. 
Iketh must dance to the rhythm of life-movement. 
Desti must eventually die.in life. And that trium- 
pkan song has been sung here, in The Cycle of Spring, 
in. ics clearest import. 

So-when the Ferryman and tbe Watchman cannot 
_enrghten the youthful party on the eternal Mystery, 

thet ettitude towards it being one of fear, Dada 
appears on the scene with a quatrain which tries to 
prove that the tree which bears fruits is decidedly 
- scgeior to that which is simply juicy. Fruitfulness 
(Sicciti), gain (Labha), rest (Sthiti), peace (Shanti), 
Del v2-ance (Moksha), all these are the various terms 
indim.cive of attainment, which has been the goal 
of ellepiritual endeavour and aspiration in India, 
foz ages past. The ideas of the youths,gi.e., the ideas 
` of amdern lfe, are diametrically opposite to this 
idea. There is no stoppage Anywhere, no destination 
to arve at, but a ceaseless movement from question 
to J iestion and from answer to answer, from unful- 
firea: to unfulfilment, as well as from fulfilment to 
fu-Oment.. It is an eternal verb to go and an eternal 
erasenent of the verb tg stop. So the ideal of fruit- 
fuiress which Dada preaches appeals very much to 
thexcammon folk and they only complain that the 
‘Scrite was not there to take note of he splendid 
Phirsaical teachfngs of Dada! The village people 
get-<ttled round Dada and his quatrains, while the 
news is brought to the youths that the Old Man 
mover past them in a car and the dust raised by his 
wihce¢ was still whirling in the air. He was only here 
anc ften. nowhere. He was always pointed out as 
_ ‘there there’ but when he was pursued, there gvas 

nctrug but dust. And the meaning ofit'is, that 
dea== comes into life at every moment ; for death is 
acctjer name fop change and change is persisting yet 
- alxays fleeting. But the mystery has to be unfolded 
that Jeath does not overpower life but is itself over- 
pewared and lost in the eternal rhythm of endless 
life-mzcvement, ° i 
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The author shows his greatest art in working up 
to the climax of his play. There is a stage in the 


history of every individual life as well as in the history 


of nations,—a stage which the Hegelians would love 
tocall the stage of antithesis, but which may be 
better named after Carlyle’s Sartor Resaurtus as the 
‘Everlasting Nay’ and ‘the Centre of Indifference,’—a 
negative stage when man denies everything and has 
no positive grounds of belief to stand or to work on. 
This inner vacuity brings about such a depression of ; 
spirits that man loses faith in himself and begins to ' 
condemn himself for having placed all his trust in his 
free impulses and intuitions, rather than in any 
outward authority, scripture or priest or code of any 
kind. This stage comes now asa necessary reaction 
into the lives of the youths, just as it comes into the 
life of every individual and every people when they 
have progressed tangentially and bave not comple- 
ted the whole circle of truth. Action and reaction 
keep up the rhythm of life and history, just as the 
action of the systole and the diastole of the heart 
keeps up the blood circulation of our body. Therefore 
itf the third act, we see, that the youths begin to 
doubt life, doubt movement, doubt their leader who 
does not actually lead. As I have said, this’stage of 
doubt is a very important stage. In times- of great 
crisis, when spiritual teachers fall off, our impulses 
and intuitions become our sole guide. Man is per- 
fectly aware then, that he gropes in the dark, that 
he stumbles at every footstep, yet he has to avail 
himself of such light as comes to him from within. 
But these young men in their avidity to rush on with 


‘the tide of life, had no time or inclination to look 


within, They yielded to the wave of impulse in the 
current of life ; they had no thought that deeper down 
there was the region of absolute calm. Movement 
and rest, like day and night, are complementary and 
life is really incomplete without either. Modern vita- 
listic thought lays undue stress on the former, and 
the mystical thought of all ages lays emphasis on the 
latter only. Ifthe latter be abjured as quietism, may 

not the former be repudiated as disquietism ? Sann 

When the youths begin to negate and deny life, 
Chandra, the charm of life, brings tbe joyful news 
that he has got track of the Old Man from: a blind 
minstrel who is now introduced in the scene, . 

This minstrel leads by songs—‘he cannot find his 
way if he does not sing.’ Again we are reminded 
of the poet-minstrel, Rabindranath himself, who 
played this part exercising such a wonderful spell on 
his audience. Does he not also lead by songs? And 
does he not himself find his way of life by singing ? 

In Maeterlinck’s ‘Les Aveugles, or “The Sightless”’, 
the sightless people symbolise the profound depth of 
spiritual darkness. Here the blind minstrel’s blindness 
symbolises the profound depth of spiritual illumina- 
tion and wisdom. Maeterlinck’s blind people smell 
scents of. flowers and are gifted with fine instincts 
and perceptions. Rabindranath’s blind minstrel 
sees with his whole soul and ‘hears with his whole 
being.’ He is the type of the spiritual seer, the 
visionary, the poet who is in life yet has transcended 
it; who feels all the intense joys of the life of the 
senses, yet breathes in the atmosphere of the super- 
sensuous. The youths must trust themselves in his 
guidance if they are to unravel the mysteries of life 
and death. Pon. 

There is a type of spiritual-culture in India, which 
Rabindranath can never hy: temperament be in 
sympathy with, the culture of absolute monism, 
which- negates life aud pronounces the universe as 
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illusion. Unfortunately, Iudian spiritual culture has 
been too often mistakenly ideutified with this type 
alone. It has been forgotten that there are various 
other types of spiritual culture, various schools of 
Bhaktiin India, types and schools which are aglow 
with an intense humanism, set in relief against the 
background of the cosmic and the 
which thus effect a rare synthesis of the human 
and the Divine, the individual and the universal. 
Schoolsof Ramanuja, the Bhagabats, the Ramayats 
such as Kabir, Guru Nanak and various other saints, 
represent the latter type and Rabindranath, it must 
be remembered, is a spiritual descendant of this type. 
He has spiritual affinity with these visionaries and 
devotees. The new conception of life, such as we 
have derived from the west, unless harmonised with 
this conception of supreme spirituality ofthe East, 
will fail to rescue us from the ‘Slough of Despond’ to 
which the sheer yielding to the life-impulse will in- 
evitably lead us. This is now borne in upon us 
vividly. 

Wonderful is the scene, when the blind minstrel 
steps forward in the dark following the sound of his 
own song and the party of youths follow him jp 
mute wonder, little guessing whither they are led by 
him. Here is the song which the minstrel sings when 
he moves forward towards the dark mystery :— 

“Gently, my friend, gently walk to your silent : 
chamber. 
I know not the way, I have not the light, 
Dark is my life and my world. 
I have only tbe sound of your steps 
to guide me in this wilderness. 
“Gently, my friend, gently walk along thedark shore. 
Let the hint of the way come in whisper, 

Through the night, in the April breeze. 

I have only the scent of your garland to guide me 

in this wilderness.” 

The sound of the footsteps of that unknown friend 
who inspires the song and whois the spirit of the song 
himself, is symbolical of the dawn of the new faith. 

In the fourth act, the Climax is reached. Winter 
is revealed as spring in the nature-drama. Flowers 
come and leaves come, represented by tiny boys, who 
sing that they say ‘goodbye’ again and again, but 
come back ever and ever. Spring’s flowers surround 
winter, singing the ‘song ot fresh beauty’. 

“We waited by the wayside counting moments 

till you appeared in the April morning. 
You come as a soldier-boy winning lite at death’s 
gate,— 
Ob, the wonder of it. 

We listen amazed at the music of your young voice. 

Your mantle is blown in the wind like the fragrance 

of the spring. 

The white spray of malati flowers in your-hair 

shines like star-clusters. 

A fire burns through the veil of your smile, — 

Oh, the wonder of it. 

And who knows where your arrows are hidden 

which smite death ? 

But in the human drama, the disclosure of death 
as life, is not so easy. There, itis still deep. night. 
The charm of life, Chandra, has gone away With the 
blind minstrel and the youths are more than ever’ 
troubled. Of all times in the history of humanity none 
seem so perilous as those periods of trarfsition when 
the old order has departed but has uot fyielded place 
to a new. é 

But though. troubled within, the hearts of the 
youths have been deeply touched by the minstrels 
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given way to pathos and resignation and now they 
look upon the Earth with an ‘intentness’ and dis- 
cover in her face an ineffable pathos of beauty. 
Formerly their watchword was ‘life’, now it has 
been transformed to ‘love’. They dream of the ‘land 
of lost love’; they read in the stars ‘the gezing of 
countless eyes they met in all forgotten ages’ ; in the 
flowers ‘the whisper of those they had forgotten,’ 
They were lured by the smiles of spring ; now they 
feel that tears well ap in its heart. They hac never 
felt before that ‘our sweetest songs are those taat tell 
us of saddest thought’. They had never known that 
underneath their humour and irony lay such a 
deep pathos, underneath joy was such a wello tears. 
So they say ‘‘wecame out to capture somebor y, but 
now we feel the longing to be captured ourselves." 
They were Nietschians and knew that lite was will to 
power’; they never realised the deeper truta that 
Christ preached that life was really will to resigna. 
tion. Although they were full of the zest of l:fe, and 
were determined to fight Death and all forms o Death 
till they could vanquish them, they had a fear -urking 
within. For they thought that the force they waut- 
ed to fight with was “a dragon eager to swallow the 
moon of the youth of the world.” But now that fear 
is gone. Now the heart of the world lies kare to 
them, ‘the breath of the starry sky’ is on ther. And 
the minstrel comes back at this opportune moment 
when they are prepared to read the mystery of the 
world as he reads it, when resignation has 3ecome 
easy for them, when sweetness and love overflow 
their hearts. Hesings to them, ‘Let me give my all 
to him, before I am asked, whom the worlc offers 
its all.” 

But this overflow of tenderness and pathcs may 
spend itself in ecstasies and raptures and tkus the 
very spirit of inactivity and rest against wkich the 
poet contends may reappear in garb of tkis soft 
and tender apprehension of the lEarta, this 
mellifluous self-abandonment to the heart of 
the world of love. It may be forgottec that 
we have fights to win against injustice, disorder, 
disease, foulness and blackness of life, that Death re- 
mains to be conquered. It must be borne in mind ag 
Mr. Wells writes that ‘God fights against ceath in 
every form, against the great death of tkz race, 
against the petty death of indolence, insuffciency, 
baseness, misconception and perversion.’ Waitman 
said, ‘My galleis the call of battle, I nourish active 
rebellions.’ This side of ‘activism’, as Eucken calls 
it, this energetic side of religion which makes God the 
co-partner in our activities, our fellow-adventurer 
in the immortal adventure, rescuing us from tke chag- 
rins of egotism, Rabindranath can never ignore. His 
call is also thecall of battle. Hecalls modern youths to 
infinite energy of action, to rebellion against cll that 
leads to death and decay. How can therefore the 
youths of his play enjoy the sweetness of repose, 
when the càll of battle is on them @ 

The blind minstrel therefore announces to them 
that Chandra has gone to conquer Death, “and the 
only message that spring has for him is the message 
that man’s fight is not yet over.” 

Chandra said, “The spring flowers have wovey, 
my wreath of victory, the South wind breathes its 
breath of fire in my blood,” and he has ente ed the 
cave—the cave of the mystery of Death itself. 

The youths wait there at the moutk of tLe cave, 
plunged in infinite darkness, Theyehear wads and 
cries: They hear theecrying and the weeping of 
women. 


song. Their former indifference-and negation have , The minstrel turns towards the East. Although 
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‘and that the Old Man is 
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there is not a streak of light, it seems to the youths. 
that morning has dawned in him. He sings :— 
“Victory to thee, victory for ever 
O brave heart, `- 
Victory to life, to joy, to love,: 
-To eternal light.” 

Suddenly a ray of light hovers before the cavern 
' and Chandra is discovered. He is the harbinger 
of the: glad news that the mystery is disclosed, 
coming. Now there 
is light, darkness disperses. And what is their 
wonder when instead of the frightful) and ominous 
Old Man, their own leader, ‘the guiding impulse of 
life,’ comes out of thecave! The Old Man wasa 
mere phantasy and a dream. And Life, because seen 
from behind, was imagined in all sorts of frightful 
shapes. But life is ever young. Lile is ‘first over and 
over again.’ ; 

In the end, Dada appears on the scene once more 
and is a convert-to the new faith. They crown him 
with wreaths, for he represents the ‘type of the old 
and the traditional, which must be assimilated 
and rehabilitated by the New, if a reconstruction of 
society and religion is needed. The revolt against the 
old is not necessary now; what is necéssary is re- 
adjustment. For, after revolution comes reconstruc- 
tion. Therefore, in the last song ofthe festival of 
spting, with which the play is closed, even Shruti- 
bhushan is introduced,6n the stage and’ dances with 
all others. ee gi 
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Allthis is extremely significant. It shows that 
‘The Cycle of Spring’ is not merely a play of revolt 
against the old order. Its first two acts are acts of 
revolt; the third act, the act of reaction or the 
turning point of thought, and the last act, the act of 
regeneration and the final readjustment. Religion, 
society, civilisation, life, allare in process of decay 
and death, but now when the time of transition has 
come—the time that the modern world is just now 
passing through—there must happen destructions an® 
revolutions; on the one hand and reactions and retro- g 
gressions, on the other. Thus, in politics, we notice ~ 
the revival of the old monistic theory of the state on 
the one hand, and the new pluralistic theory of 
Creating different unions with different centres and 
giving the individual greater freedom of choices, rising 
and making head on the other. Similar movements in 
society are going on. In religion, ‘will to power’ and 
‘will to resignation,’ are both actingeand reacting on 
each other and awaiting a new readjustment. Rabin- - 
dranath with, all his resources of art shows us figura- 
tively these forces and counterforces, these stages of 
the historical movement, in a progression of thought 
aad development. And he has emphasised, more than 
any other modern seer or poet, the need of some 
positive faith for humanity. The play of The Cycle 
of Spring, therefore, is full of suggestive thoughts. 
The blenditig of thoughts with symbols makes the 
work a supreme piece of artistic creation. 

H -7 AJIT KUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


Reason; Ideals and Idealists. 


In the series of erudite articles appear- 


ing monthly in the Arya under the heading 
The Psychology of Social Develgpment the 
writer acknowledges the great part reason 
plays and should play°in all actions but 
he points out at the same time the loss we 


are likely to suffer if reason is allowed to’ 


over-ride all our actions and thoughts. “If 
reason is to play any part,” says the 
writer, “it must be an intuitive rather 
than an intellectual reason, touched 
always by spirftual intensity and insight.” 


Reason can indeed make itself a mere servant of 
life ; it can content itself with supplying justifications 
for the interests, passions, prejudices of man and 
*lothing them with a misleading garb of rationality, or 
at most supplying them with rules of caution, of 
‘sufficient self-restraint to prevent their more egre- 
gious stumbles and most unpleasant consequences. 
But this is obvipusly to abdicate its throne or its 
highest office and to betray the hope with which man 
set forth on his journey.’ It may again determine to 
found itself securely on thg facts of life, disinterestedly 


indeed, that is to say, with a dispassionate critical 
observation of its principles and processes, but — 
without venturing too much forward into the unknown 
or elevating itself far beyond the immediate realities 
of our apparent or phenonienal existence. But here 
again it abdicates; either it becomes a mere Critic 
and observer or else so far as it tries to lay down 
laws, it does so within very narrow limits of immediate 
potentiality and it renounces man’s drift towards 
higher possibilities, his saving gift of idealism. In 
this limited use of the reason subjected to the rule of 
an apparent, vital and physical practicality man 
cannot rest long satisfied. For his nature pushes 
him towards the heights; it demands a constant 
effort of self transcendence and the impulsion towards 
things unachieved and even immediately impossible. 
On the other hand, when it attempts a higher 
action reason separates itself from life. Its very 
attempteat a disinterested and dispassionate knowledge 
carries it to an elevation where it loses hold of that 
other knowledge which our. instincts and impulses 
carry within themselves and which, however imperfect, 
obscure and limited, is still a hidden action of the 
Knowledge-Will inherent in existence that creates 
and directs all things according to their nature. 
True, even Science and Philosophy are never entirely 
dispassionate and disinterested. They fall into 
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subjection to the tyranny of their own ideas, 
their partial systems, their hasty generalisations 
and by the innate drive of man towards 
practice they seek to.impose these upon the life. 
But even so they enter into a world either of abstract 
ideas or of ideals or of rigid laws from which the 
complex:ty of life escapes. The idealist, the thinker, 
the philosopher, the poet and artist, even the moralist, 
all those who live much in ideas, when they come 
to grapple at close quarters with practical life, seem 
to find themselves something at a loss and are con- 
stantly defeated in their endeavour to govern life by 
their ideas. They exercise a powerful influence, but 
if is indirectly, more by throwing their ideas into 
Life which does with them what. the secret Will in it 
chooses than by a direct and successfully ordered 
action. Not that the pure empiric, the practical man 
really succeeds any better by his direct action; for 
that too is taken by the secret Will in life. and 
-turned to quite other ends than the practical man 
had intended. On the contrary, ideal and idealists 
are necessary ; ideals are the savour and sap of life, 
idealists the most powerful diviners and assistants of 
its purposes. Reformations which give too much to 


reason and are too negative and protestant, usually - 


-create religions which lack in wealth of spirituality 
and fullness of religious emotion; they are not 
opulent in their contents. Their form and too often 
_ their spirit is impoverished, bare and cold. 


SS 


The Function of the Story 


in education forms the subject matter of a 
thoughtful article contributed to the 
Educational Review for July by Miss 
Corrie Gordon. The word “story” in- 
cludes under it folk and fairy lore, legend, 
fable, parable, myth, biographical, his- 
torical and scientific narrative, and fanci- 
ful tales of various sorts. In the opinion 
of the writer, from the very nursery stories, 
as much care should be used in their selec- 
tion as in the choice of companions. 

It may be asked, what is the standard 
‘by which to. méasure a story as to its 


suitability ` for children ? The answer to. 
this question will be found in the following. 


interpretation ofthe standard set forth by 
a German writer Wilmann: à 


(1) It must be childlike ; that is, it must be simple 

so thatthe child can readily understand it, and it 
must possess that other childlike quality fancy, for 
without this it will not interest children. Some one 
has said, “The poetic forms of truth are more stimu- 
lating at all ages than the prosaic,” 
a ,Gi) The story must influence morally. &his does 
not mean that the moral must be attached in capital 
letters at the end, or be in illuminated letters at the 
beginning, but that it must somehow afford, through 
its persons and incidents, an opportunity to call out 
from the child a moral judgment of approval or 
disapproval. 

(iii) It must be instructive ; that is, it must furnish 
or suggest some truth in regard to nature or man, 
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„and scenes in which the story abounds. 
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(iv) It should have literary merit and permanent 
classic qualities. Such stories invite repetition and 
are thus distinguished from thetrivial things which 
please tor the moment only, Children should early 
form a close acquaintance with stirling things in 
literature, so that they may. detect the counterfeit. 

(v) It must have considerable length and be a 
connecied whole, hence possessing the power to 
work a deeper influence and suggest many associated 
interests. 


Then the writer quotes from Sera B. 
Wiltse to emphasise some qualities which a 
story for children should not have. 


“Tf we find that'any story produces fear in a child 
to any great degree ; if we finda story, I care not 
who invented it, or how long it has been preserved in 
folklore or in prmt, that tends to weaken personal 
responsibility for one’s own acts; if we know a story 
that ter.ds to give false notions of life, like a belief 
that we may be idle or tricky, and some well-dispcsed 
fairy will aid the lazy and shield the trickster; if we 
have a story of an angelic child that is oppressed 
and do-vn-trodden by a step-mother who represents 
all feminine-vices, I am convinced that we have no 
right ta use such stories for any purpose whatever in 
our training of children.” 


Some of the lines of school work the 
story will help is thus enumerated : 


(i) Reading may grow out of it; the children’s 
expression of the t@ught of the familiar story 
written upon the blackboard in a fluent, large, round 
hand bv the teacher, stimulating their efforts to master 
the written symbols of language. 

(ii) Children are encouraged to draw the objects 
These draw- 
ings are often crude and uncouth, but still they often 
surprise one with their truth and suggestiveness. 

(iii) Much incidental information can be brought 
in, concerning the animals and plants that are actors 
in the’ scenes. 

(iv) The oral reproduction of the stories gives 
language drill and at the same time makes the story 


‘more dear through greater familiarity. This end is 


also furthered” by a fifth kind of exercise namely 
dramatisation of the story. 


a 


= Karma-Yoga and Swaraj 
is the title of a brief though telling article 
from the pen of Bal Gangadhar Tilak oc- 
cupying the place of, honourtin the Swaraj 
Numbe? of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in which occurs 


‘the following : 


No one can expect Providence to protect one who 
sits with folded arms and throws his burden gn 
athers. God does not help the indolent. You must 
be doing ‘all that you can to lift yourself up, and then 
only you may rely on the Almighty to help you. 
You should not, however, presume that you have to 
toil that you yourself might reap*the fruit of your 
labours. That cannot always be the case. Let us 
then try our utmost and leave the generations to come 
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to enjoy that fruit. Remember, it is not you who 
had planted the mango-trees the fruit whereof you 
have tasted.. Let the advantage now go to our child- 
ren and their descendants. It is only given to us to 
toil and work. And so, there ought to be no relaxa- 


tion ir our efforts, lest we incur the curse of those 


that come after us. Action alone must'be our guiding 
princinie—action disinterested and well thought out. 
It does not matter, who the Sovereign ts. It is enough 


Af we bave full liberty to elevate ourselves in the best. 


possitles manner. ‘This is called the immutable 
Dharma, and Karma-Yoga is nothing but the method 
which ieads to the attainment of Dharma or material 
and spiritual glory. We demand Swaraj, as itis the 
foundation and not the height of our future prosperity. 
Swaraj does not at all imply a denial of British 
Sovereignty or British ægis. It means only that we 
Indians should be reckoned among the patriotic and 
self-respecting people of the Empire. We must refuse 
to be treated like the “dumb cattle driven.” If poor 
Indiaas starve in famine days it is other people who 
take care of them. ` This isnot an enviable position. 


It is neither creditable nor beneficial if other people- 


have to Jdo everything for us. God has declared His 
will, He has willed that Self can be exalted only 
through its own efforts. Everything lies in your 
hands. Karma-Yoga does not look upon this world 
as nothing ; it.requires only that your motives should 
be untuinted by selfish interest and passion. This is 
the true view of practical Vedanta the key to which is 
apt to be lost in sophistry. D 


oansitten i 


The South African Imbroglio. 


Mr. H. S. L. Polak contributes a telling 
article to the Indian Review for August 
which shows that the Indian representa- 
tives to the Imperial War Conference did 
not know their business when they talked 


about the. position of India in the self- ` 


governing Dominions ; and it is a matter 
of regret that they did not care to closely 
consult expert opinion in this country 
regarding the matter. ~f 

Mr. Polak, who was in the thick of 
the passive resistance fight in South Africa 
is entitled to speak on the question with 


oe authority than most Indians. Says 
el a 


The Imperial War Conference, at its fifteenth 
meeting held on April 27 last, passed the following 
- resolution : oo a 

Tkat the Imperial War Conference, having ex- 
amined the memorandum on the position of: India 
(Indians ?) in the Self-Governing Dominions, present- 
ed by the Indian representatives to the Conference 
mecepts the principle of reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions, and recommends the memoran- 
dum to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
mens concerned. f 

From a peruşal of the memorandum, it. seems 
clear that the reciprocity therein mentioned has 
reference only ‘to the question of immigration, for no 
suggestion appears to have,been made that Transvaal 


which 
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Europeans, for example, settling in Indla should be 
refused the right to own fixed property in their own 
names, or should be denied the municipal franchise ; 
or that Natal Europeans should be required-to make 
application for the issue of trading licences ‘to Muni- 
cipalities which should have the unappealable right 
tq refuse them -without giving reasons. Even as 
regards immigration, it remains to be seen whether 
the Government of India will proceed to legislate on 
the linesof the Union Immigrants Regulation -Act, 
empowers the Minister of 
exclude any: persons or classes of persons as being 
undesirable on economic grounds, and in terms of 
which he has declared al Asiatics to ‘he undesirable 
immigrants. Will the Government declare all South 
African colonists to be similarly undesirable ? Is it 
probable that they will issue a resolution, declaring 
that no Canadian will be allowed tg land in India 
unless he comes by direct passage from his native 
land? Will they legislate to prohibit the éntry into 
India of an Australian, unless he can pass an educa- 
tion test prescribed by the Immigration Officer at the 
poft of arrival, and will that officer be instructed to set 
the test in, say, Sanskrit or the Toda tongue ? . 
The memorandum recommends, to use Mr, 
Chamberlain’s expressive language, that Asiatics of 
British nationality should at least not be less favour- 
ably.treated than other Asiatics. The negative form 
in which he framed the recommendation is significant. 
Without raising the question of unrestricted immigra- 
tion, which, as General Smuts has pointed out, was 
definitely and finally dealt with by the Union Act of 
1913, why should not Jreferential treatment within 
the British Empire be boldly claimed by the Govern- 
ment of India for British Asiatics ? Let us, however, 
take the recommendation as it is. Are the Govern- 
ment of India going to claim that Indian business-men 
should be granted the same facilities as to landing at 
South African ports and carrying on their businesses 
as are apparently being granted to Japanese traders? 
And if they do make this claim, are.the Union Govern- 
ment at all likely to admit it?. The extension of 
Japanese trade in South Africa, since the war, has been 
enormous, and no one acquainted with Japanese com- 
mercial methods would, for a moment, suppose that it 
has been created by European agency. A few weeks 
ago, two Indian graduates from Cambridge were re- 
fused permission to land at Cape Town, whilst per. 
mission was freely granted to European and Japanese 
passengers ; these last were, ‘presumably, not desirous 
of landing for the good of their health, But it is foolish 
to expect the Indian or the Imperial authorities to 
insist upon better terms for British Asiatics, within the 
British Empire, than are accorded to alien Asiatics. 
In the territories of Zanzibar and East Africa, which 
are directly under the control of the British Govern- 
ment, and where a Portuguese consular officer may be 
found, Portuguese Asiatics are allowed to land where 
British Asiatics are refused. Of course, in times of 
war, all Kinds of restrictions may be deemed to be 
necessary, but that does not explain why a Portuguese 
Asiatic may be allowed to land on British soil, where 
permission is*refused toan Asiatic of British origin, 
who has, of course, no consul to whom to appeal. | 
The memorandum expressly refers to the special 
privileges that are granted to Japanese immigrants, in 
respect of the admission of their wives and minor 
children, by the Dominion of Canada, over Indians 


the Interior to «œ 
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who are already settled there. Here it would seem 
that, whilst urging the claims of British Asiatics to 
equal treatment with, for example, the Japanese, the 
Indian representatives have gone out of their way 
gratuitously to bring into discredit a perfectly legiti- 
mate demand. As is well known, by an Order of 
Council, the Dominion Government have prevented, 
under the “continuous journey” requirement, the intro- 
duction of Indian wives and minor children. “Much 
has been made in India,” say the Indian representa- 
tives, “of this grievance, though it is very improbable 
that, in practice, more than a dozen or so Sikhs of the 
labouring classes would wish to bring over their wives, 
especially since the Indian community in British 
Columbia has become so much smaller. The efforts 
made to do so were probably inspired by political 
agitators, who wished to, and did produce cases which 
aroused sympaghy. Bit the average Sikh, ready to 
travel all over the world to make money, does not in 
the least wish to be hampered by a helpless wife.” 
Anything more cold-blooded than this can hardly be 
imagined, Elsewhere the Indian representatives 
speak of resident Indians introducing “women of their 
own race,” as though it werea matter of importing 
cattle for breeding purposes, or Indian women were 
to be introduced for other purposes than marriage. 
The Secretary of State for India and his colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a matter of ordinary 
human nature for a resident Indian to want his wife 
and family to join hiin in his new life. Nor do they 
apparently realise that the population of British 
Columbia has diminished probably just because of this 
domestic difficulty, among other reasons, which is, no 
doubt, exactly what the Dominion Government were 
counting upon. It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
what proportion of these disgruntled Sikhs, returning 
to India, may have joined the ranks of the disaffected. 
The Indian representatives do not seem to have under- 
stood that if every Sikh in Canada, and not merely a 
few, wished for the presence, help, and comfort of wife 
and family, he would be entitled, as a matter of inalien- 
able human right, to have them. Nor, again, do they 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few Sikhs 
really do so desire, there is all the less reason for re- 
fusing it What have “‘political agitators” to do with 
the matter? And would the right be any the less 
had the “political agitators’ alone “agitated”? 
The right has been claimed, as it should have been 
Claimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 

y “Political agitators” in India—and Sir Jamshedjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who presided over. the famous Bombay 
meeting in 1912, at which a representation claiming 
this right was publicly and unanimously endorsed, 
can hardly be so described, nor can Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who refused to enter Canada, because of the 
treatment accorded to the. Indian colonists there— 
but also by European citizens of the Dominion, 

The next recommendation is that thefreest possible 
facilities should be given to educated Indians for 
travel, study, or visits for any purpose, as apart from 
settlement. That is reasonable requirement, but 
why should not educated Indians be free to enter and 
reside in any British Dominion? It “is extremely 
unlikely that any number of educated Indians would 
desire to settle in any Dominion. They would have 
to depend for their livelihood, upon such support 
as they could obtain from their own countrymen or 
‘Europeans resident in the particular Dominion. 
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In either case, the number would be strictly 
limited by economic considerations, and would not 
arouse any fear of an Asiatic invasion, such as 
General Smuts referred to. l 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympatbetic 
consideration should be given to those Indians who 
had already been permitted to settle inthe Dominions. 
In his speech on this occasion General Smuts some- 
what cleverly confused the issue. He made it appear 
that the difficulties in South Africa had been over- 
come. He spoke as though they were only adminis- 
trative, whereas the outstanding grievances of the 
Indians in the different Provinces of the Union are of 
a fundamental and a legislative character, and in 
dealing with them, the Union Government will often 
reply ordinarily, as they have already done in the 
Transvaal, that the matter does not He within their 
jurisdiction, but that authority to deal with it has 
already been delegated to some other authority, such 
as the Provincial Councils or the municipal ties. 
Exactly the same reply, in essence, has for many 
years been given by the Imperial Government, who 
say thet they cannot interfere with a Self-Governing 
Dominion, Take, for example, the old sore of the 
East London location bye-laws, which require Indians 
to reside, in certain circumstances, in a location. An 
Indian trader residing in the East London location 
may gve his South African native servant a pass to 
be out until any time of tbemight. But he himself is 
forbidd2n to remain-out after 8 p.m. as no-one can 
give Aim a pass. The@gd Cape Government and the 
present Union Government have been appealed to 
procure the removal of this racial bye-law, but they 
reply that the matter is one for the municipality to 
decide. In the Transvaal, municipalities have been 
granted the right to control the issue of certain 
classes of trading licences. The Provincial Council, 
to whom had been granted the power, bythe Union 
Parliament, to confer such rights upon municipalities, 
did so on alleged grounds of public health. Ce:tain 
municipalities have not only refused to issue new 
licences to. Indians, but bave refused to renew 
existing ones, or have renewed a licence toan Indian 
applicant for one of his stores, presumably on the 
ground that he is a desirable person to posses one, 
and have ré@fused to issue to him a similar licence for 
anothe: suitable storeewithin the same municipal 
area, on the ground that he is an undesirable—z.e., 
that he is an Indian. These municipalities are com- 
posed almost entirely, as they are throughout South 
Africa, of the Indian’s business rivals, and that 
Province has disfranchised him, municipally, as well 
as politically... When the Union Government are 
referred to, they reply that the matter is outside their 
jurisdictiog. When the Transvaal Administrator ts 
appealed to, he replies that he cannot interfere with 
the legal action of a municipality acting within the 
powers conferred upon it by an Ordinance of the Pro- 
vincial council. When the Transvaal Municipal Asso. 
ciation is approached, it refers to a private letter of Mae 
Gandhi’s to the Secretary for the Interior, dealing 
with cuite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declarztion that the Indian community agrees not 
to demand any fresh licence, in other words, that it 
bas been so foolish as to tie the hands of posterity, in 
the shape of the Indians born in South Africa itself, 
Similarly in Natal. 

Perhaps, in conjunction ‘with those South Africans 


+ 
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who “nav be said to represent the better mind of 
the ccuntry, General. Smuts may be able to bring 
about, not merely administrative changes, but a 
chanzs of heart throughout the Union. But his 


efforts and theirs, and those of the Indian residents, 
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will need the constant-support and encouragement of 
public opiniou in India, before the disabilities set 
forth above, and others which proceed from a similar 
spirit of ractal exclusiveness and intolerance, are 
finally removed. 
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Mediaeval Literature 


is th2 theme of a luminous article contri-’ 


buted to the Atheneum by Muezzin ia 


whiz the form and scope of modern and’ 


mecteval literature have been 
side dy side. 

Tae writer tells us at the.very outset 
tha=‘‘the rnhappy conflict between spirit 


set forth 


and matter, between science and: industri- 


alismu on the one hand, and religion, 
poei~y, anc art on the other, which was a 
dist aguishing feature of the nineteenth 
centiry led toa rediscovery of the Middle 
Ages.” 


Man in the Middle Ages was less comfortable, less 


mora - p2rhaps, certainly less secure than we are, yet 
he samehow held the-clue to a happiness and a 
harneny that we have lost, Life hada meaning for 
him waich transcended the desires of the flesh and the 
promctings of self-interest; his universe was charged 
with atelligible and blessed purpose; and his’ work, 
which was consecrated to the service of that meaning 
and that purpose, was crowned with such exuberance 
of jor and beauty that the cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churc--es of his creation tease us moderns out of 
thoug at, so sublime they seem, so unattainable to 
the more accomplished, more learned Craf€sman of 
today. In those times and in@hat society the ‘trinity 
of the human spirit—Beauty, Truth, and Love—was 
a triccy in unity; for no heresy had as yet arisen to 
divid= tke substance or confound the persons. Maybe- 
we cia boast of a wider Truth, a deeper and more 
comprekensive Love; bet Truth and ‘love are‘divided 
from Beauty and from each other, and so our life is 
unlovely and wunharmonious. Mediæval man was 
orthccoz; that is #0 say, he thought rig@tly of the 
things of the spirit. We are heretics; we have put 
` asunder the indivisible ; and if the society of which we 


are members cannot recover the faith, whole and’ 


unde ed, without doubt, as William Morris warns 
W, it vil perish everlastingly. 

T= most striking and obvious fact about the 
Midcis Ages, as compared with the modern period, 
is the uriversality of the feeling and appreciation for 
Beatz... Those pyayers in stone which are so marve- 
lous: = tae eyes of posterity were not built by highly 
paid specialists, but by the common people them- 
selves who enriched their handiwork with a thousand 
blossxms of their quaint and untutored imagination. 


' years. 


But 


The art of our time is sick and its pSetry querulous 
because they are parched at the root; because man 
has ceased to create and is content to produce ; 
because the people, cut off from the beauty of the 
earth, and long since condemned to trivial and’ 
monotonous toil, have wholly forgotten the vision ' 
which was once enthroned in their hearts, Beauty, like, 
the common lands, has been “enclosed” ; it is no 


-longer a joy in widest communalty spread, but a 


plaything of the cultured rich, a walledin place of 
tourney for the elaborate jousts of artistic factions. 
When a section of the population, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, is shut off from one of the ‘chanvels of 
grace, we call it Schism. The enclosure of Beauty 
is the Great Schism of modern history, for it has 
excluded the People. : l 

Until this schism is healed, literature and art can 
never bé wholly sane and healthy. And though, as 
we must, we bring all the appliances of a scientific 
civilization ahd all the fruits of accumulated know- 
ledge to assist us in the task of Reconstruction, we 
can learn much from the men of the Middle Ages, 
for they were supreme architects in this manner of 
building, and the temple they set up lasted a thousand 
The medieval peasant was illiterate; he had 
neither elementary schools nor newspapers. Yet he 
possessed his own literature, a literature now largely 
lost, for it was seldom committed to writing, yet one 
of such beauty and interest that scholars today will 
devote their whole life to. gathering up the meager 
fragments that remain. 
is possibly the oldest of all literary types. 


The following: beautiful exposition of 
mediaeval literature provides fascinating 
reading. . 


Rhythm is the basis of allart and poetry ; and the 
ballad sprang from the beautiful swaying. motions of 
the toiling human body ofthe mediaeval peasant as 
inevitabhy and as instinctively as the flowers and 
grinning faces leaped to life on the stone beneath his 
moulding chisel. Both were, in fact, an expression 
of the joy of creation. And so enamored was he 
with the body-rhythms of his daily work that he 
elaborated them into dance at those seasons of festival 
which marked the consummation or the inauguration 
of a set period of his labors, such as May Day, 
Harvest-home, and the like. Here, again, the ballad 
formed the natural accompaniment; indeed, it was’ 


There was the ballad, vypite» « 
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identified so closely with the festival dance that the 


word “ballad” itself means “dance”, and is another. 


form of the word “ballet”. Inasmuch, ‘too, as these 
festival dances were choric in nature and the dialogue, 


of which the ballads are full, was doubtless assigned: 


to different characters among the company of 
dancers, the medizeval ballad, which was sung and 
not recited, partook of the nature of both ballet and 
opera. It was communal in performance, and commu- 
nal in its authorship. It is immpossible to trace any 
>» given ballad to an individual poet. Handed down by 
oral tradition, constantly modified by each generation 
as they passed through the mould of its memory, the 
ballads of the folk were infinitely. varied in form,and 


in theme surprisingly similar. The same stories in*' 


different versions were sung in times of merry-making 
all over England; nay, all. over Europe, for we find 
variants of.our Jénglish ballads in German, French, 
and the Scandinavian languages: Christendom had’ 
a common ballad stock, Such was the chief literature’ 
of the medizeval people ; a poetry corporate in its 
spirit and function, a poetty so close to living reality 
that its very form was determined by the sway of the 
human body in daily toil or festal dance, so catholic 
in its appeal that its themes were in common, use. 
all over the Christian world. It was the’ flower of 
labor, and the’symbol of Inbor’s solidarity. ` 


Besides the ballads, the village folk had a. number. 


of rude plays and games dating back for the most 
part of the pre-Christiamera, which were also perform- 
ed at times of festival. The Church, too, had its 
religious dramas, celebrating at the appropriate 
seasons, the lives of the saints or incidents from the 
gospel-story; : As towns. grew up, and the people- 
flocked to them-in -response to the demands for 
craftsmen of all kinds, a new species of foll-literature 
was bern, the: -child of pagan game and Christian 
drama. This was the gild miracle-play, which had 
its heyday. in the fourteenth. and ‘fifteenth centuries. 
And here ‘again there existed a closé connection with 
the workaday world, for the “pageants” or scenes into 


which the plays weré divided were each performed | 


by a particular gild; the Noah scene being entrusted 
to the shipwrights, the Last Supper to the bakers, 
and so on. The element of festival was equally. 
promihent, the Feast of Corpus Christi being specially 
honored in this respect, and in some towns the actual. 
performance extended-over four, five, or even seven 


which affords ‘a glimpse of the leisure 
of e medizval craftsman that his modern 
brother might: well envy, But the chief feature, 


perhaps, to be noted: about these miracle-plays’ is 
their cosmic character. The drama of the Middle 
Ages was epical in quality; it figured- the eternal 
conflict between the forces of Gocd and Evil. It was 
philosophic ‘in scope ; it provided a coherent and 
intelligible account of the universe. and of man’s place 
therein. It was comprehensive in form; it took up 
into its bosom all the accumulated dramatic trgditions 
and devices of the medizval world, and welded them 
into one mighty divine comedy... And, once” started 
upon its development, it spread to every fownship and 
to most villages in the country, oe = 


BRam iarere 


World Democracy without World 
Justice. 


N.C. A. Rayhouser writes pertinently 
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on the above subject in the Ohio State 
Journal. He says: 


_If the ‘world is to be made safe for democracy” it 
must alsa-be made safe for absolute justice. And that 
justice must be measured by asingle standard. Theories 
are nothing if not translated into deeds. Democracy 
is nothing in state papers if the principles of the 
democracy are trampled upon by law makers and 
executives. The foundation of all good government 
is law and order, the cornerstone is justife, and 
honour is its crowning capital, There never was, there 
never wil be, good government that does not rest 
upon the constitutional rights of every citizen. 

Ifthe world war results’ in a world democracy, 
will the Negro citizen participate in its blessings? 
Will courts and administrations establish an imagi- 
nary color line? Shall there be one interpretation of 
the law for the white citizen and another and harsher 
interpretation for the Negro? Shall he be discriminat- 
ed against on account of race? 

Can we harmonize injustice to the Negro in prac- 
tice with the claim that we are in the war for demo- 
cracy and humanity ? The American people are pour- 
ing out billions of treasure and blood ostensibly to 
widen the bounds of democracy. Will the Negro be 
thrust outside of those bounds ? Can.we trample upon 
the rights of Negro citizens without ultimately imperil- 
ing. the rights of the -whitg citizens? Can we, with 
safety to our free institutions, deny justice to the 

j Nearly 12 per 


Negro and keep him gign orance P 
e United States is of Neuro 


cent of tne population in 

blood. It may be made an important factor in the 
material progress of the nation or it may become a 
menace. Which condition is to be preferred? |: is 
for the interest of the white citizen as well as for the 
colored citizen that there shall be equality before the 
law of toth races.” There should be no color line 
drawn, all on: one side of which be declared outlay z. 


amenan: inanan 


America Fighting for Democracy, 
as, President, Wilson: in his address to 
Congress declared,-is not very convincing, 
Benjamin glbin Arnold writing in the New 
York #rening Post gays: 

I wonder ifhe ever thinks that he can convince 
the world that America really stands for humanity so 
long as ne never raises his voice in behalf of the down- 
trodden people of his own country. I wonder if he 
ever thinks of, the State Gowernments of the South, 
many of them-more despotic than any in Eurcpe ; of 
the thcusands of. American Citizens deprived of thé 
right of suffrage, guaranteed them,by the Constitution 
of their country:; of the Jim Crow cars, segregation 
acts, and other hardships heaped upon a defenceless 
people without cause ; I wonder what he thinks of the 
affair at Memphis, when people came from miles 
around to’see a poor wretch burned to death. - 

We hear a lot about the cruelty of the Germans, 
and that the world can only be made safe for demo- 
cracy by the destruction of their power. I think if the 
President would notify the Governors of the Southern 
States that lynchings must cease, and that every un- 
fair law be erased from their statute books, he would 
go along way towards making this country the real 
champion of the cause of democracy. 
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I cannot understand how it is that America is willing 
te spend her treasure and the blood of her sons to 
secure liberty for the Belgians, Poles, Germans, and 
all tae other nations of Europe,« and at the same time 
dens to ten millions ofits most loyal subjects the 
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liberties guaranteed them by their Constitution. -The 
American Negro is humiliated and degraded every 
day by his Government ; he sees great signs telling 
men that their country needs them, and when he tries 
to enlist he is; coldly refused. 
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I7. [INTRODUCTION To .THE STUDY or INDIAN 
Eccxoxics, dy Prof. V. G. Kale. Pp. 4663 price 
Rs. 4-8. (Aryabhusan Press, Poona), - 

Nr. Kales book is the first real attempt at a 


systematic study of the subject of Indian Economics : 
and iz must be admitted thatin spite of the dificul- 


ties inseparable from such a study at the present’ 


moment a considerable aniount of success has attend- 
ed tke endeavours of the author. Mr. Kale is not 
satished with merely recording or describing the 
courtry's economic products, institutions, commerce, 
etc., but tries to understand and explain her whole 
econninic lifein the light of theaccepted theories of eco- 
nome science. The policy pursued by almost all the 
Indian Universities of treating Indian Economics as a 
subj-ct separate and distinct from General Economics 
in taeir prescribed curriculum of studies has been 
mainly responsible for an unnatural and radically 
unuscund bifurcation of the subject in the hands of 
Indian economic text-book writers, Itis sometimes 
forgotten that there can be no'such thing as a special 
scierce of economics for India and a general science 
for the world at large. The study of Indian Econo- 
mics 1s nothing but an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of the general science to the peculiar economic 
conditions of the country: and it can hardly bea 
proftable or progressive study until this reconcilia- 
tion 1s established. 

Tae book will, we believe, serve amotjier useful 
purpose. It will to some extent help to remove the 
not very unreasonatle adice existing against the 
study of economics in this country and make ita 
more popular study. The science as formulated by 
Wes.ern economists deals primarily with'conditions 
prevalent in industrially developed communities and 
assumes a certain knowledge ofthe industrial life of 
Wes-ern European nations which is not possessed 
by Indians: as a rule. The result is that the subject 
seems dry, abstract, unreal. Ifthe sciencadeals with 
concitions which they know and understand, is 
brought into direct touch with the events of their 
dail- life, the study will become more real and useful.. 

Mr. Kale wields a facile pen and this makes the 
hook easy reading even ‘in its most difficult parts. 
The Sook is printed in bold type on thick paper and 
is well bound. Its publication should mark a mew 
epoch in the study of the subject. 


z. TuE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE, dy John A. ` 


Toad. Pp. 245. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
Oniwersily Press). l 
Simce the publication of Jevon's elementary treatise 


On money and the mechanism of exchange, we do not 
remember to have come acrossa book dealing with 
the principles and practice of currency, banking and 
foreign trade in such a simple and masterly way as 
the one under review. In more than one it respect 
seems to be an ‘improvement on existing treatises on 
tht subject, it is comprehensive without being discur- 
Sive or verbose, quite uptodate, and writtenina 
simple colloquial style. Inthe ‘Preface’ the author 
says that his main objectiu publishing the book at 
the present moment, when many of the ideas and 
most of the economic measures which sufficed for the 
needs of normal, peaceful’ times are in the melting- 
pot, is to enable the’ ordinary business man to tackle 
the many new economic problems arising out of the 
war. Butit would be a mistake to regard the book 
as an ephemeral war production. It discusses funda- 
mental scientific principles, where necessary in rela- 
tion to the experiences gleaned from the present war 
(eg. among other things the effects of the various 
currency expedients to which the belligerent powers 
have been compelled to resort to finance their war 
expenditure on the quantitative theory of money are 
fully discussed), and points out the directions in 
which old conceptions will require modification in the 
light of these new events. The author was for a time 
a member of the staff of the Khedival School of Law, 
Cairo, and more recently special lecturer in Econo- 
mics in the University of the Punjab ; consequently he 
has, wherever possible, drawn upon his experiences of 
eastern conditions to illustrate general principles. 
This makes the book specially suited to the use of 
oriental students and business men. 

There is.a generally prevailing idea that the war 
will necessitate an entire recasting of all Previous, 
teaching of economics, making it in effect an“ alto- 
gether new science. The author condemns this view 
and his opinions on the subject are worth quoting, 
“There is much loose talk,” he says, “about abandon- 
ing the principles of certain so-called schools of Eco- 
nomics, but one can no more abandon economic prin- 
ciples than one can abandon the law of gravity. ‘Phe 
principles of economics are very few and simple, and 
are so axiomatic in character that when properly 
understood they command the assent of every one. 
But theedifficulty lies in their application under differ- 
ent conditions. It is the conditions which have 
changed in innumerable respects since the War, and 
what is wapted now is a new presentation of the 
principles in conjunction with the altered sad 


I. INDIA’S NATIONAL PRAYER AND NATIONAL 
FAITH: ġy A, S. Ramaiah, Madras, Ananda Press, 


1917. 
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The writer of this little pamphlet wields a vigorous 
pen, and his generalisations on certain aspects of 
[ndia’s social and political history show a mastery of 
the essential facts. Heis evidently a thinking man, 
though his conclusions may not all be sound. The 
following extract will show that he can stimulate 
thought, and that is better far than cartloads of 
quotations imperfectly digested. 

“India is dying, dying, dying, for want of material, 
moral and spiritual food, 

Indian youths are withering in their prime. India’s 
great men die suddenly inthe midst of their mature 
manhood. India's sublime womanhood is left to 
groan in silence and in crass ignorance. 

The babies of India die in millions, The infants of 
India starve in hundreds of thousands from year's 
end to year’s end. The children of India are stunted 
in their growth and decrease in size and strength 
year after year and day after day. The scholars of 
India are surfetted with crammed and ill-digested 
knowledge. Indian brains are too feeble to persevere 
in strenuous thinking. Indian hearts are too flabby 
to feel strongly to desire with ambition and to reject 
the petty gains of life’s inglorious compromises. » 

We, Indians, are born in misery and hence we are 
insensitive to the sights of untold misery around us. 
Indian aristocrats are too rich and too proud and 
they live so far away from the common life and 
habits of the people that they have ceased to be the 
natural leaders of the soil. The educated Indians are 
too busy with the task of driving the wolf from the 
door and of trying to put.on an appearance of false 
comfort and complacency to care for the concerns of 
others. Indian business-men are mostly mediators 
and commission-agents who are ever out for cutting 
a cheap bargain at either ends. The Indian agri- 
culturists are poor and illiterate, sensuous and super- 
stitious, incapable of adaptive reformation and never 
unwilling to continue to be the unbought slaves 
and unredeemed bondsmen of covetous usurers. The 
labourers of India are worse than the street-dogs in 
their low status and scanty wages meted ont to 
them by their caste elders and superiors. The 
priests of India are corrupt to the core and are ever 
startling the world with the depths of degradation 
they are prepared to jump still further down. Indian 
temples have lost their beneficent influences and 
together with the jewelled idols kept within they 
have become the private property of certain privileg- 
ed few who keep these fanes as customs-house com- 
pounds for the perpetuation of pilgrimage taxes. 

India is the country of caste and birth pride, of 

uired sanctity and undeserved contempt. 
Behoid how men behave within the boundaries of 
our Motherland where each man abhors the other 
for the sin of his birth, where brother hates brother, 
where sons would not eat the food cooked by their 
mothers, where fathers would not take their food 
with their own children and husbands abjure 
their wives’ society and person except when they 
are impelled by lust. Behold our holy men and 
boasted leaders, how they spend their lifetime in 
the service of the‘Eternal God! Their one busi- 
ness of the day is to bathe with scrupulots care, 
to breathe in and breathe out with the solemn 
swelling of the nose, to wink their eyes only a limited 
number of times, to stare at all thihgs with an 
affected seriousness; to. hoot at every human -dog 
that crosses their path and to make mathematical 
calculations of the length of polluting-shadows and 
the angles of caste-depregsion and birth-degradation 
of their own fellowmen and brother neighbours. 
And caste is likewise an evil even with the educated 


‘do more harm than good.’’, 
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Indians. All progressive castes ate jealous of each 
other; each educated community is absorbed in the 
thought of its own petty preferment and each help- 
lessly accuses the other as being the author of all t'e 
prevalent evils.” - 


-If. Free AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION: 
Extracts from the Proceedings of the Governor of 
Bombay on the Hon'ble Mr: Patel’s resolution, Povnu. 
Published ty the Servants of India Society, Girgaon, 
Bombay. ° 


Principal Paranjpye of the Fergusson College 
contributes a foreword, in which he contradicts the 
favourite tag “A little learning is a dangerous thing” 
and blames the Government for rejectiug even so 
moderate z resolution as that of Mr. Patel, in which 
he wanted to introduce compulsion in municipal 
areas only. The debate has been published witha 
view to informing public opinion on this all impor- 
tant subject, and it willno doubt be appreciated by 
publicists in other parts of India. 


HI, CEYLON COMMUNAL RIGHTS: 
Corea. Pearl Press, Dehiwala, 1917. 


This pamphlet deals with the methods adopted 
by the Ceylon Government for the utilisation of waste 
lands and cognate subjects, andis a good sign, for 
it shows that the people of the island are waking 
up to a sease of their needs and duties in the matter 
of the political and economic development of their 
native land. 


IV. CUR POLITICAggNEEDS : an address delivered 
before the Ceylon National Association: by Sir P. 
Arunachclam, Kt. M. A, (Cantab). 1917. 25 cents. 


This nicely-printed pamphlet is a further proof 
that Ceylon is waking up, and itis a significant and 
hopeful feature of the situation that the lead is beir g 
taken both in India and Cèylon by those whom the 
state has delighted to honour. Ceylon is ahead of 
India in point of literacy, but suffers from the sune 
political disabilities, and we are sorry to learn that 
the smal! farmer of Ceylon, the goiya, is fast becou- 
ing alardless hireling, though it is the race of whem 
Robert Knox said that he had the elegant speech aad 
the manner of the courtier. “Take a ploughman 
from the plough, wash off his dirt, and he is fit to 
rule a kingdoen,”’ it the peasants’ saying which Kuox 
quotes. ‘What superb self confidence! What height 
might not such a people attain under the leadership 
of statesmen moving with the times!’ The Icarned 
lecturer points out that the small elective element in 
the legislative council, totally ineffective as it is to 
help forward the popular cause, serves to conceal 
the autceracy under which we live, for without it, 
the sole responsibility of the officials would be more 
patent, zhey would be more keenly alive to it, and 
the Secretasy of State could hold them more strictly 
to account. In 1903 the Governor, Sir West Ridge- 
way, recommended the appointment of two non- 
officials to the Executive Council, as it would tend 
to satisfy public opinion and “would formally place 
at the disposal of the Government advice and infor 
mation which itis not always possible to obtain 
from official sources.’ The proposal was however 
over-ruled by the Secretary of State. Earl Cromer, in 
Modern Egypt, says that the best policy is to 
employ a small body of well selected and well paid 
Buropeans. “Itis a’ mistake to employ second or 
third rate Europeans on lew salaries. They often 
In Ceylon ds in India, 
the Europeans employed all enjoy high salarigs, but 
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-hey are neither few nor first rate, not even always 


secofid rate. The lecturer advocates the formation 
oz a Ceylon Reform League, “Work, work, work 
must be cur motto, work on constitutional lines...... 
On as alone depends success or failure. Nobody. else 
can help us.” 


V. AN INDIAN CATECHISM FOR BRITISH ELEC- 
TORS : by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. Congress 
G~een Book No. ro. Published by the British Com- 
natttee Qf the Indian National Congress, April, r917. 
Price two pence. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
£2 2ULEW. ; 


`M 


This is a plea for the acceptance -of the recommen- 
Cations of the nineteen nonofficial members of the 
Vicezegal council. Now that Mr. Montagu is the 
Secretary of State for India, let us hope that half- 
Fearted measures will no longer be in vogue; though 
tiz example of Lord. Morley would warn us not to 
ke too optimistic. Clause 3 of the India Act of -1861 
provides that three out of the five ordinary members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council are to be appoint- 
ed from among persons who have been at least ten 
y2ars in tke service of the Crown in India; and this 
provision has been interpreted for the sole benefit of 
covenanted civil service. “The simple legislative re- 
med* {a condition precedent to all other reforms) is 
to withdraw from the official class the exceptional 
pr.vileges which, halfa century ago, were created by 
cizuse 3 under very special circumstances which have 
long ceased to exist. Sufh an amendment of the law 
wil pring the Indian Executive into conformity with 
the settled rule in Englan® a rule common ‘to all 
civilised governments—that members of the perma- 
nent Civii Service do not enter the Cabinet, but 
must be content to close their official career as heads 
“ot the great Departments, without aspiring to politi- 
cel control.” i i 


VI. INDIAN AUTONOMY: dy S. S. Sethor, The 
Indien Home Rule League Pamphlet No. 2, Bombay, 
gee, Girgaum Road. Price 3 annas, 1917. ; 


This is a lecture delivered at Bombay on the 11th 
November last under the presidency of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Parekh. The lecturer speaks vigorously, and 
dces not mince matters. He covers a wide field, and 
his advice is, onthe whole, sound. We are apt to 
think that what is called moderation 4s s#nonymous 
foz practicality, but a nasrow outlook is often the 
least practical way out of a difficult situation. ` A 
grasp of fundamental principles, and a policy conso- 
nart therewith, offers the readiest solution to a vexed 
question, whereas a tinkering policy faintly advocat- 
ed leads to no result. As the present Prime Minister 
of England has said,°*there are thnes—and these are 
such times—when the world rushes along at a giddy 
pace, covering’ the track of centuries ina year. At 
such times he whedares not be bold, lose the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, and it is well that our political 
leacers should remember this well. But mere speech, 
unarcompaxied by action, will be absolutely futile. 
Mrs. Besart’s internment has roused the rest of 
“Ind:a to the proper pitch of activity, but Bengal 
seems to lag behind. The author’s view that the 
social organisation of caste, by reason of its esprit-de- 
corps, may De turned into a mighty ‘lever for bringing 
about Indian unity has much to recommend it, but 
His disapproval ofthe efforts of patriotic Indians to 
remove its fetters seems to us wholly reactionary. 
He should remember what Count Okuma, presiding 
at a recent meeting of the Indo-Japanese Association, 


Analytical methods have been given. 
‘Calculus have been freely used. Except to some at 
‘the beginning, introductory notes have been added 
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said on the absolute necessity of the abolition of 
caste for the regeneration of India. 


VIL VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ‘INDIAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES : dy P. J. Mehta, 
M. D., ` Bar-at-Law, Satyagrahasrama, Ahmedabad, 
1917. ' ch i 
The keynote of this neatly printed pamphlet is to 
be found in the following extract from Mr. M. K. 
“There was a duel, 


the present moment growing up in South Africa in 
the Taal... if we have lost faithin our vernaculars, 
itis a sign of want of faith in ourgelves ; it is the 
surest sign'of decay. And no scheme of self-govern- 
ment however benevolent or generously it may be 
bestowed on us, will ever make us a-self-governing 
nation, if we have no respect for ‘the languages our 
mothers speak.” r 


PROBLEMS IN DYNAMICS (qth full solutions) for 
the B. A. Students (Pass and Honours) of the Indian 
Universities by Atma Ram, M.A., (English and 
Mathematics), Govt. College, Lahore. With Dia- 
grams, ist Edition. Price Ks. 3. Pp. 245410. 


This is a book containing about 240 examples in 
Dynamics with full solutions. The examples chosen 
are illustrative of the fundamental principles 
of elementary Dynamics and will no doubt help the 


-student of Applied Mathematics in obtaining a grasp 


of those principles. Considerable pains have been 
taken to make the presentation clear and attrac- 
tive; the diagrams‘given at the end are mostly neat 
and accurate and enhance the value of the book by 


making it easier for the student to study it. In some 


by Geometrical and 
Methods of 


cases alternative ‘solutions 


to each of the sections. . A 
One defect of the book, as the author himself ac- 
knowledges, is a certain lack of arrangement which 
is specially noticeable towards the beginning. The 
problems solved are not arranged according to their 
difficulty. They might with advantage have a 
numbered. In some cases, € g., 10 the exam#les on 
pp. 52 & 215, there is an unjustifiable use of the 
word “velocity” or “motion”? in place of “speed”. 
There are also many typographical mistakes, though 


not of a serious nature. 


On the whole the book is a useful addition to the 
list of help-books for the students. eer 
` 7 » IVI, 


Tire Mirror or GESTURE : being the Abhinaya 
Dar pina of Nandikeswara translated into English 
by. Ananda Coomaraswamy and Gopala Kristuayya 
Duggirala with introduction and tiltustrations 
(Platis XV), pp. 52, Harvard University Press, 
rory, price Rs. 6-8. To be hadof Lhe Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta. 


After the attempts that have been made to 
re-establish the claims of old Indian Painting 
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and sculptures as also to understand the aesthetic 
quality of old Indian music (thanks to the recent 
works of Clement, Mann and Fox-Strangways) 
it was in the fitness of things that the speci- 
alities of old Indian systems of Dancing should be 
investigated if only to indicate the range of the aes- 
thetic culture of India. While we are far as yet 
from a complete,and adequate presentation of the 
Indian Dancer's Art, this translation of an old techni- 
cal handboek which we owe to that indefatigable 
exponent of Indian Art--Dr. CoOmaraswamy—will 
be welcomed as an introduction to the methods and 
ideals of Indian Dancing which is a branch of Indian 
Dramatic Science the Natya-Sastras, the practice 
of which in its complete state has died out and is 
now faintly lingering in the ritual dances of the 
South Indian temples. The traditions of the Natya 
Sastras are said to still survive in the practices of 
Cambodian aii Javanese actors. As the author 
rightly points ont that until-a critical edition of 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra is published the methods of 


Indian Dancing cannot be properly studied ; in the , 


meantime the traditional practices of the art nowin 
the possession of a class of undesirables are on the 
threshold of extinction. - 

The text of Abhinaya Darpana which is here for 
the first time rendered into English is one of many 
compendiums of dance gestures based on the original 
Natya Sastras and now generally used by all teachers 
and learners of the art in South India along with 
such well known handbooks as the Bandhabiya 
Hastalakshanam and Abhinaya Bodham by Aruna- 
chalam Pillay. These handbooks together with the 
more important work Natya-veda-bibriti constitute 
a body of literature which has grown out of the 
original Natya’ Sastras bearing on the technique of 
Indian dramatic art and correspond to theclass of 
literature known as the Silpasastras bearing on the 
technique of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 

The traditional religious dances have been kept up 
in the South rather than in the North where it also 
flourished at one time. Emperor Akbar is supposed to 
have patronized a revival of the "ancient system of 
Dancing which must have been in a state of” 
decline in his time. And it is said that “for acquiring 
the grace of Emperor Akbar” [Akbar-nripa rucyar- 
tham,] the well known author Pundarik Bittala 
from Karnataka wrote a treatise on the ancient 
method of dancing entitled Nartan-Nirnaya (MS. No. 
II D5, Bengal Asiatic Society’s Coll.) which seems 
to be in many respects a more comprehensive work 

Abhinaya Darpana the extant texts of which are 
mostly ina very mutilated condition. Dr..Cooma- 
raswamy’s translation is based upon a Nagri trans- 
cript of the second Telugu edition of the work pub- 
lished by Tiruvenkatachari in 1887 and not on any 
original Sanskrit MS. one of which exists in the 
collection of the Tanjore Palace Estate Library 
(Burnell Catalogue p. 60, No. 7). 

The dance poses and gestures which are described 
in this text is only one branch of the art known as 
Abhinaya. It is identical with what is known as 
Rhav-batana in modern practices of naut& girls. 
These Abhinaya poses constitute a highly formalized 
and cultivated gesture language devised to graphi- 
cally delineate and translate, word per word, the 
language of the song. The expressive power of this 
language is very well demonstrated in the illustra» 
tions on plate XII where by the gesticulations of the 
hands the acts of Krishna raising Mount Govardhan 
and driving cattle are so expressively rendered. By 
devising innumerable poses of the five fingers a com- 
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plete vocabulary has been established which « uite 
adequate in translating into intelligible movo: = is of 
the hauds and the fingers the words and « ‘sof 


any given subject. Thus there are d ferent j »-s of 
the hands to indicate the seven famous: e s of 


India; the lion and other animals, the diffrun. im- 
portart trees; the seven oceans, the four came the 
various incarnations of the gods and also gss ures 


indicating the various relations, e.g., tue husband the 
wife, father, mother and so on. These dance ges ures 
have considerably influenced the practice of Seulp or's 
art in ladia a these conventional poses a: 1 xes- 
tures have offered to the Indian artist rich mot / of 
vital aesthetic quality. And the analysis and les- 
cription of these gestures in this ptblicati.i wall 
supply an indispensable key to the understar: it.. of 
the many peculiarities of Indian Sculptures. 
In view of the puritanical prejudiczs whic. still 
continue to govern our society it car hardly h cx. 
pected that our educated brethren, at the vre-ent 
moment, will offer any enthusiasm fcr areviv i of 
the ancient methods of Indian Dancing—the sev ets of 
which, in the possession of professional naute. : irls 
and ‘devdasis’, are on the point of being lost jus. as 


our musical traditions and practices, now ~. the 
keeping of a similar undesirable class of Ustaws, nre 
vanishirg from the boundaries of our naty nal 
culture beyond all hope ofrecovery. -t is ceria nly 
due to our educated friends to seriotsly cous der 
their responsibility with reference to the recovery :nd 


preservation of the tradMions of our nati sal 


culture. 
In the meantime th@ traditions of our art ire 
being utilised and exploited by mary Europ an 
artistes. Miss Ruth St, Dennis acquired faine by 
her interpretations of the aesthetic qualiti» of 
ancient Indian Dancing, the most illuminatir. : ad 
spiritual effort being her “Soul Dances of Braon. 
Quite recently, Mlle. Roshanara’s Indian dances t. ok 
the Calcutta Stage by storm, She is che davsicer 
of a Colonel in the Madras army and iz was ir ug 
her stay in South India that she was first attracted 
to the religious dances in the temples, a study of 
which she developed for her signally successful cnr er 
on the stage. Everybody who saw her “Ince se 
Dance” realised how great a loss India has sustsired 
spiritually by relegating its art of dancirs; to 
unworthy hagds. 
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(1) Tur ESSENTIAL OF ENGLISH GEAMMAR A D 
Composition. By R. R. Joshi, Assistint Meit, 
London Mission High School, Benares. Pp. t 


Price twelve annas. i 
The method is old and antiquated. 


/2) AN A@PEAL TO THE YOUNG HINDU GENTLEM |X 
oF BENGAL by Rai Jadunath Mazoomder Bahad: +, 
M.A., B.L, Vedanta Vachaspati. Pp. 54, sloth ; pror 
Rex. Fer students 8, 


The “appeal” appeared in the columns of the Indi y 
Mirror ard is now issued in the form of a booklet. 


bd a 
(3) THAKUR DAYANANDA AND THE ARUNACTIALA 


MISSION : Published by Atalbehart Basu, Givi s. 
Ps. 99 : Paper. Price 8 as. ° 


The book describes the ideal of the Idission ari 
shows that the allegaticns against Thikur Day +t 
nanda are malicious and aniounded. 
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(4) LIBERALISM IN RELIGION, Published by the 
Theistic Endeavour Society, Madras, E, Pp. 55. Price 


ste Anas 


It contains twelve papers, viz. :— 

(1) Religion and Science, by S. A. Mellor ; (2) 
Spiritual Freedom, by E. R. Menon; (3) Theistic 
Endeavour, by B. S. Rao ; (4) Belief ia God, by C. W. 
Wende; (5) Indian Womanhood—A National Asset, 
by Margaret E. Cousins ; (6) Scientific and Spiritual 
Knowledge, by Jamies Drummond ; (7) Fatherhood of 
God, 3y J. E. Carpenter ; (8) Rammohun Roy: The 
Reformer ; (9) Atma-Jnan or the Path ot Self-Realisa- 
tion, dy T: L. Vaswani ; (10) The Religious Ideal and 
the Temporal Task, by Annie Lyman Sears ;(11) Why 
Should a Reasonable Man Pray, by J. T. Sunderland; 
(12) Eeligion in National Life, by Annie Besant. 

A very useful production. 


SREEGOPAL BASU MALLIK FELLOWSHIP LECTURES 
1907-1908 by Sahityatharya Pandeya Ramavatar 


Sarma, M, A., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Patna. , 


Colleze : Pp 88, Price 1 Rupee. 


In this little volume Vedantism has deen treated 
as a critical system of thought. The author has not 
followed any particular expounder of the Upanishads 
but kas boldly taken an independent position of his 
own. He speaks highly of Badarayana but is not” 
blind to his defects. “The gravest defect of the great 
Badarayana,” writes our author, “is that he did 
not clearly distinguish the historical, the mythologt- 
cal aid the positive portions Of the Upanishads and 
this lamentable confusion led to his squeezing every 
Uparishadic Text into the selfsame Brahmic mould.” 

The author has rejected the Illusion Theory of Maya 
and has propounded what he has called the ‘‘Delimi- 
tation Theory.” According to him ‘it is always 
either an addition or subtraction of ideas, or, in short 
itis either mistaking a part for the whole or vice 
versa...... The objective world is a series of waves in 
the Unitary Divine ocean of knowledge. The identi- 
efication of this whole knowledge with either the 
world or with the body which isa part ofitisa 
delusion inasmuch as it is mistaking a partora 
group of parts for the whole. It is not an illusion 
appearing in the vacuum or in something that is 
quite different from it as Sankara fanciea” » 

The book has been divided into 12 Chapters, viz.— 

(1) Early Development of fhe Indian Thought, (2) 


. « x « p * ° 
Systematic Philosophies of India, (3) The Vedantic® subjects. These essays are written in a simple, effort- 


Doctrine briefly stated, (4) Refutation of Other 
Doctrines, (5) On the Pramanas (The Ordinary View), 
(6) On the Pramanas (The Critical View), (7) Onthe 
Causal Relation, (8) Onethe Three Stages of Cosmic 
Delusion, (9) On the Existence of God, (10) Trans- 
migration, After-life and Mukti, (11) True Asceticism 
and Jivan-Mukti, (12) Life of a Vedantin. è 

The author isan acute thinker and the book he 
has writtenis a valuable production and should be 
carefully studied by the students of the Vedanta. 


” MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


GUJARATI. 


SAMOCHCHAR®SHABDA SANGRAHA ( GAINTT Weer 
wae) by Rustamji Hormasji Mistri, published by 
the Parsi Lekhak Mandal, Bombay, Paper Cover, 
pp. 57. Unpriced. 1917." 
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The Parsi Lekhak Mandal is always well-inten- 
tioned and works to the best of its lights for the 
encouragement of Gujarati Literature. We felicitate 
the bady on harboring such intentions ; the small 
book under review is the practical carrying out of 
their desire to help the cause. It is called a collection 
of (Gujarati) homonyms. Now the very essence of 


-homonymity is that the words should have the same 


sound when pronounced ; there should be no_confa- 
sion between dentals and palatals, and labials. By 
no stretch of the laws of pronunciation, can you say 


that aet and afg, AST and War, yfe and qat emit 


the same sound when spoken ? The non-observance 
ot this simple rule, in fact of the first principle of the 
laws of pronunciation, has marred the whole work, 
and we wonder what those one or two Hindi 
scholars, to whom the editor says he had referred, 
been doing when they passed the collection. Search- 
ing for correct homonyms in this collection ig like 
searching for a couple of pins in a box of nails. In 


words like etä and aT, one finds that the collection 


ha@hit upon the right path. We are sorry to see all 
this trouble of collection wasted and energy mis- 
directed. 


Pustakacaya, (g@atay) dy Keshavprasad 
Chhotalal Desai, B.A, LL.B., published by 
Sakarial Bulakhidas, Bookseller, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth Cover, Pp. ror. Price Re. 0-8-0 (1917). 


Library keeping has developed into an art in 
Europe and’America, Weare very much bebindhand 
in the subject. This little book—a pioneer in its line— 
shows how a library is to be arranged, and managed. 
Few reference has been made in its pages to the 
admirable work being done by the State Library 
Department at Baroda, which is the only model of its 
kind in India. This little book furnishes much useful 


and interesting reading. 


Niveitti-vinop fagfafawle dy Prof Atisukha 
Shankar K. Trivedi, MA, LLB. of the Baroda 
College, printed at the Satya Narayan Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 160. Cloth Cover, Price 
— One rupee and four annas (1917). 


Prof, Trivedi now and then writes on important 


less style, and are the results of unlabored thos 
They embrace many topics, practical and sentiment- 
al; and while reading them, one thinks as if the 
writer were consciously or unconsciously affected by 
Lubbock’s work on the same lines. They make up 
pleasant reading and the reader feels that they are 
written straight from the heart of the author. There 
are three ‘Skits’? at the end, which seem to relieve 
the monotonous seriousness of the previous pages. 

K. M.J. 

p 
HINDL , 


Swarajyg AUR PrajavaD, dy Prof. Balkrishna, 
M. A., Professor, Gurukul University, Haridwar, 
Printed and published by Mr. K. C. Bhalla, at the 
Star Press, Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 295+ 10 
+8 Price—Rs, 1-4. 

This book deals historically with the process 
. aii 
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through which political freedom has been gained by 
different countries. Thus incidentally the constitutional 
histories of China, Japan, France, U. S. A. and many 
other countries have been given. The accounts given 
- by the author are correct and the publication will 
have a good educative influence. Some very notable 
books have been consulted by the author in the writ- 
ing of the book. Thelanguage and mode of descrip- 
tion are very satisfactory and the book is in keeping 
with the new taste for scientific and technical litera- 
ture which the Hindi-reading public have fortunately 
acquired of late. The author has given English equi- 
valents of the Hindi terms used by him and the collec- 
tion will form a very nice vocabulary indeed. We 
commend the publication and the elaborate way in 
which everything bas been dealt with therein. ° 


CHANDRAPRABHA-CHARIT, ¢ranslated by Pandit 
Rupnarayan Pandaiya and published by the Hindi- 
JSain-Sahitya-Prasarak Office, Chandavari, Girgaon, 
Bombay.’ Crown Svo pp. 188. Price—Re. ı. 
Cloth bound Rs. 1-4-0. ` 


This is a Hindi translation of an ancient Sanskrit 
publication by a Jain author. The translation has 
been very nicely made and reflects great credit on 
Pandaiya Jee who has already established his reputa- 
tion as a good Hindi writer. The original Jain author 
is Virnandt and some of his lines may well be compared 
for their pathos and picturesque delineation with the 
productions of the best Sanskrit poets. The original 
isno doubt in the old style of Sanskrit poets and 
much of this may not be liked by the modern reader. 
Though some quotations from the original author 
have been given, it would have been much better if 
the whole book in the Sanskrit original would also 
have been sub-joined to the translation. The print- 
ing and get-up are excellent. s 

TRIBAINI, compiled and published by Kumar 
Debendra Prasad Jaina, the Central Jaina Publish- 
ing House, Arrah. Crown r6mo. pp. 48. Price— 
as. 3. 


The author has again shewn bimself forth as a 


unique compiler. In this booklet he has collected 
together all the qualities, things, names, mottos, em- 
blems, etc., which are found three together. The 
collection is singular indeed and has a marvellous 
beauty about it. Every one will find interest in it. 
eeepc 8 ¢t-UP is excellent, as is the case with all the pub- 
icamous of the author. 


BHAVANA Lauari, compiled and published by 
Kumar Debendra Prasad Jaina, the Central Jaina 
Publishing House, Arrah. Crown r6mo. pp. 29. 
Price—as. 2. 


Thisis a collection of twelve bhabanas by the author 
with two more by other authors added. There is no 
doubt much of Jainism in the book : however, we must 
say that the poems form very interesting an® pleasant 
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reading indeed. The author has pluckily sty «J ia 
Rosary of twelve beads” and that it isso wew s: Say. 


The bcoklet will, we hope, be perused enthusii s.i aliy. 


TILOTTAMA, by Shree Maithili Sharan G>: pla, 
Printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad anu Pub- 
lished by Shree Ramkishore Gupta, AMlan-vir, 
Sahitya-Sadan, Chirgaon (Jhansi), Crow. Svo, 
pp. rog. Price~as. 8. ° 


Our talented author has gone generally for his 
materials to Pauranic stories and in threading them 
together in his literary attempts, he has invariibly 
succeeded to a large extent. The book under r view 
is a rice drama and the verse portions in i‘ are 
particularly edifying. The author has not uled 
even to teach a ‘moral through the good old 
adage: “Union is Strength.” The drama depic: the 
downfall of the Daityas through -disunion brought 
about by the quarrel between qhe two pri: iipal 
Daitys warriors, over an apsara named Tilottama., 
But the plot consists of many more things than this 
and the drama will repay perusal from the literary 
point of view as also from that of diversion. The 
get-up of the book is excellent and we need hardly say 
that the publication adds one more laurel to the 
glories won by the author in the field of liindi 
Literature. 


France-Germany-Yuppna, by Babu Jilan Singh 
and published by the® Riwan Darbar. Print: at 
the Union Press, Allahabad. Royal 8vo, pp. 158. 
Price not mentioned. 


` His Highness the Maharaja of Riwan is doing a 
yeoman’s work in helping in the publication of these 
books onthe European Wars. The book under re- 
view has been made as comprehensive and grand as 
possible, and it can most suitably finda place in all 
public and state libraries, We would only suggest 
that there ought also-to be low-priced populer edi- 
tions of the book, printed in smaller type, thoug!: the 
very valuable illustrations given in the book should 
be reproduced in their entirety in these editivius as 
well. The book has been written with more than 
ordiner% care and will form a valuable addition to 
Hindi Literature in point of the special character- 
istics of the book. Its phraseology and manuer of 
description will help other writers ou akin subiects, 
We have gone through the book carefully and srom 
a historical point of view, we have no criticisms to 
offer against it. It has been compiled in an up-to- 
date fashion ; and besides the bulk of the book which 
consists of neatly-printed 458 pages, there isa 
copious index, as also some valuable appendices. The 
pronuncietions of European names have been given in 
Hindi in d separate appendix. The book is decertly 
bound and in short it can be said that the compiler 
has done everything practicable for the improvement 
of the book. 
M.S. > 
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PARTY STRIFE IN CALCUTTA 


Questions about some Congress 
Meetings. 


RINCIPAL Herambachandra Maitra’s 
letter in the Bengalee has suthced to 
convince us that Mr. Baikunthanath 

Sen dic declare the meeting, held on August 
30 for the election of the President of the 
next session of~the Indian National Con- 
gress, dissolved, though it is also clear that 
Mr. Sen’s words were not heard by many. 
We are also satisfied that the meeting had 
grown disorderly before Mr. Sen dissolved 
it. Weare sure, that the Chairman has the 
right to dissolve a disorderly meeting. The 
question which we ask and are not com- 
petert ourselves to answer, is: What 


kind and degree of disordtr gives the chair-’ 


man the power to exercise this right ? 

From the reports of the meeting pub- 
lished in the papers it is difficult to deter- 
mine who was to blame for the disorder. 
It is probable that both Mr. Baikuntha- 
nath Sen and Mr. Hirendranath Datta 
were to blame, though it is not practicable 
to apportion the blame. Not having 
joined zhe Reception Committee, we were 
not present at the meeting, and were absent 
from Calcutta on that date. Mr. Hirendra- 
nath Datta, it seems, got somewhat 
excited, which is rather ynusual with him. 
He used the word “honest” or “honesty”. 
But as two equally honest persons may 
truthfclly give opposite accounts of the 
same event owing to lapse of memory, 
inattention, failing fo catch certain words, 
or to see certain things, it is best to avoid 
the use of such. words. r 

Has the Chairman of a meeting the 
right to confirm the proceedings of a pre- 
vious meeting before objections taken to 
any part of the minutes have been dispos- 
edof? We think not. Perhaps he may 
overrule such objections as out of ordet. 
But did Mr. Baikunthanath Sen do so ? 

What makes a man a pucca member of 
the Reception Committee according to the 
Congress constitution ? 

Does a resident of'the Province where 
the Congress is to be held become “auto. 


A Few STRAY NOTES. 


matically” a member by paying Rs. 25 and 
Signing the Congress ‘‘creed”’, or does he 
also require to be formally proposed, 
seconded and elected ? Weare unable to 
answer. Nordoes the Congress constitu- 
tion help us to answer. Whatever may be 
the theoretically correct answ@r according 
to the Congress constitution or according 
to law, cases of men becoming ‘auto- 
mgtically’ members in previous years 
without ‘election’ have been cited in the 
papers, without categorical contradiction. 
' Regarding the meeting held on the 11th 
September to “depose” Mr. Baikunthanath 
sen and elect Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
we have asked ourselves many questions. 
Taking it for granted that Mr. Baikuntha- 
nath Sen had forfeited his office of chair- 
man by his conduct at the meeting of 30th 
August, did he forfeit it “automatically” 
before Mr. C. R. Das moved his resolu- 
tion affirming this forfeiture. and, to set 
all-doubts at rest, also proposing his 
removal? Ifso, why wasit felt necessary 
to move a resolution to ‘depose’ him? 
If not, why was the requisition for 
calling the meeting not sent to the 
man who was still formally the chairman, 
before the notice calling the meeting had 
been issued ? Supposing Mr. Sen had 
“automatically” ceased to be chairman, 
had five secretaries out of nine also ceased 
‘to be secretaries “automatically”? ? If s 
why? Ifnot, why was not the requisifion 
sentto them, as we are assured it was 
not? Evena single Secretary is held in 
practice competent to call meetings to 
transact ordinary non-contentious business. 
But is a minority of four secretaries com- 
petent to calla meeting to transact con- 
-tentious business without consulting or 
in spit@ofthe protest of the majority of 
five or any of them ? Is a meeting called 
under such, circumstances constitutional 
or unconstitutional ? As we are not law- 
yers and as we do not at present have 
before us any authoritative books dealing 
with the rules governing public meetings, 
we are unable ourselves to give a decisive 
reply to these questions. From a com- 


~ a 


inon-sense point of view, however, it seemsi 
to us that the meeting was unconstitu- 
tional, and all the business transacted 
there was, therefore, null and void. 


Constitution Not a Fetish. 


We do not say that under all and 
, any circumstances a constitution is to be 
treated as a fetish. What is unconstitu- 
tional may not be wrong under some cir- 
cumstances, though we do not mean to 
suggest that the circumstances under 
which the meeting of fith September was 
called were of that description. Even in 
- the affairs of& country constitutions are 
sometimes ended when they cannot be 
mended, and the course of history has 
frequently sanctioned such ending. It hag, 
however, to be bornein mind that Crom- 
wells do not pretend to act constitution- 
ally. Nor have we any Cromwells in our 
midst, Alexanders cut Gordian Knots, but 
they do not pretend that they have un- 
tied them in the orthodox fashion. 

Should the chairman and secretaries or 
majority of secretaries of an organization 
refuse to take action in furtherance of the 
objects of th: organisation even after 
being requisitioned, an impasse would 
be the result. In such a situation, 
citizens in public meeting assembled, it 
seems to us, would be competent to take 
necessary action. Such meeting should, 
of course, be held after due notice and be 
open to all. / , 

Such an impasse bad-not arisen in Cal- 
cutta, as the chairman and the majority 
of the secretaries not having been requisi- 
tioned could not be’said to have refused to 
call a meeting totransact any necessary 

iness. 


Election of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 


We are not quite sure whether the elec- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to the 
office of Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the ensuing session of the Con- 
gress has been quite constitutional. But 
whether it is constitutional or not, we 
fully believe that he has accepted the office 
only from a compelling sense *of public 
duty and from the purest of moggve 
It is undoubtedly an honour 
elected chairman of the Rec 
mittee. Butit is not of sucl 
as to make a man who has | 
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so highly in his own country and abroad 
hanker after it. That he has acted from a 
compelling sense of duty can also be pre 
sumed from the fact that the party which 
has elected him contains among its more 
prominent and vocal members som 
men with whose aims and ideals the Poet 
has little in common and some of whom 
have been among his worst detractors 

We donot like the way in which hi» 
acceptance of the office nas come to pass 
or been brought about ; it would have bos 
more to our liking if he had accepted 1. 
only in the'event of Mr. Baikunthanat 
Sen’s resignation. Butat the same tim. 
we have no hesitation in saying that th. 
aspersions made on him by some Ang- 
Indian papers should be dismissed wit): 
scorn. The worst that can be said agatrst 
him is that he has had incomplete or in. 
correct information and has consequen:.- 
ly arrived ata wrong conclusion. In tke 
particular circumstances which had ariser, 
and for which Sir Rabindranath was not 
responsible, he may have thought ıt 
necessary to acceptethe office; but we have 
not yet been able to perceive how his accep- 
tance of office has brought us nearer toa 
solution of any difficulty. 

The Bengalee has charactefised him as 
a novice in politics.. If by politics is meant 
the alternate cajoling and bluffing, the 
childish brag and the hollow declamation 


to be found in many newspapers, or if 
politics mean unworthy  electioneeriny 
tactics, loyalty-mongering, journalistic 


quibbling, party stratagems, and things 
of that sort,—it such be the meaning of 
politics, "Rabindranath Tagore is not even 
a novice in politiés; for he has never 
practised or sought to practise such art~. 
Indeed, it is no disparagement to him i 
say that he is unfit for political life; as, 
for one thing, he lacks the caution, the 
astuteness and the suspictousness whi ii 
characterise successful politicians. A poli- 
tical caréer‘is not necessarfly ignoble ; it 
may be and often is honourable and usefiti. 
But Rabindranath Tagore was meant fur 
something higher and finer. 

The Bengalee has instituted a compar? 
som between Mr. Baikunthanath Sen ar l 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. It ought not’ 
to have heen done. We will not do it our- 
selves. Respect is due to Mr. Sen for his 
ublic services, and we would willingly 
by it to him. We should like to say only 
that Rabindranath Tagore’s know- 
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ledge of history and of the principles’ 
underlying politics, and his insight into 
human nature, which lies at the founda- 
tion of all politics, economics and socio- 
logy, are atleast notinferior to those of 
any politician in Bengal. And, therefore, 
if it should fall to his lot to deliver an 
address as chairman of the Reception 
Committee, it would certainly not suffer 
in comparison with the address of any 
past chairman,—tbough, we are sure, it 
would ‘not be entirely to the liking: of the 
new party or the old, or to Government 
either. That is the least that we can 


say. Asfor his political services, he has . 


not indeed had much to do with the details 
of politics ; but can anybody who is nota 
blind partisan retuse to give him his share 
ofthe credit for the national awakening 
in Bengal and indirectly in India, brought 
"about by his addresses and songs? and it 
is not a small share. We suppose this is 
political service. It should not be forgotten, 
too, that Sir Rabindranath Tagore presid- 
ed over the Pabna session of the Bengal! 
~ Provincial Conference and delivered an ad- 
dress which has taken a permanent place 
in Bengali literature. Is political service 
rendered only when such addresses deal 
with current topics ? | 


Facts connected with the Election of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. ~~ 


_ The last sentence of the letter which 
Sir ‘Kabindranath Tagore wrote to Babu 
Moti Lal Ghosh, Mr. B. Chakrabartt, 
Babn Hirendranath Datta and Mr. C: R. 
Das on September 10,1917, runs as 
follows :— i are 

e . se 

“Please do not use My Name in any way asa rival 
candidate standing against the present chairman, 
or as leading any party acting counter to the final 
decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee.” 


But at the me€ting held on 11th Sep- 
tember, his name was used in a way in 
~ which he had,desired it not to be used, as 
the following .extract from the report 
of the meeting published in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika will show :— i 


œ Mr. Pal said, true the atmosphere had changed and 
that because they saw Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
told him that the compromise had failed and they 
gave him their word of honour that the compromise 
was atanend because without that assurance from 
them he would fot tell thethh what he was going to, 
do in case they asked him to be the chairman ot the: 
reception committee. If they postpone the meeting 
they would lose him and in losing him they woy 
lose the chance to have as a chairman of the recep 
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committee a man who was known to the whole 
world, and a lady to be their president who was also 
known to the whole world (Cries of vote, vote). 

Mr. B. K. Chakravarty said that in view of the 
disclosure made by Mr. Bipin Chunder Pal they could 
not enter into any compromise with the other side. 


The Patrika wrote on the 13th Septem- 
ber :: . | 

A mischievous report has been circulated by some ¢ 
unprincipled men that Sir Rabindranath has accepted 
the Chairmanship of the Reception Committee on the 
understanding that Babu Botkuntha Nath must re- 
sigo his post. This is absolutely false,...... 

There was a substratum of truth in the 
report, as Sir Rabindranath had written 
ou the 11th September in a private letter 
(since published) to Babu Lalit Mohan 
Das;\‘I shall not accept the chairmanship 
of the Reception Committee unless Bai- 
kuntha Babu resigns.” He changed his 
mind afterwards owing to circumstances 


_ which, in his opinion, required and justi- 


fied such change. Thus, the report was 
neither mischievous, nor had it been cir- 
culated by unprincipled men. 
A statement, received from Mr. B. K. 
Lahiri, appeared in the Indian Daily News 
and some other papers early inthe morning 
of the 13th September, which contained the 
following sentences among others :— 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, we are further authorised ` 
to state’bas accepted the position. This is, of course, 
ifthe venue of the Congress is not changed by the 
All-India Congress Committee and Mrs. Hesant be 
the President of the next Congress. 


Evidently Mrs B. K. Lahiri’s statement 
was written on the 12th. But the public 
are aware that the letter containing Sir 
Rabindranath’s acceptance of the office 
was written on and dated the 14th Sep- 
tember and appeared in the dailies on 
the 15th. Who then authorised Mr. priem 
Lahiri to write the above statemefit on 
the 12th and publish it on the 13th ? 

In his letter to the Press, dated the 13th 
September, which was despatched after 
midday on that date, Sir Rabindranath 
wrote: “I have not given any further 
assurance than that contained in the 4 
above letter,” i.e. the letter written to the 

_‘newtparty” leaders on the 10th September. 
This shows, that . Mr. Lahiri had no 
authority, to send to the Press the state- 
ment that he did. 
ae Bazar Patrika wrote on the 
er :— 


n Sic Rabindra’s fault to provoke 
Bengalee” ? Well, be was persuaded 








to believe by some friends of Babu Surendra Nath 
that his acceptance of Chairmansnip of the Reception 
Committee was subject to the sanction of the All- 
India Congress Committee. He said so ina letter to 
the Press, but which he immediately withdrew when 
he learnt that he had been deceived. 


He did not say so in a letter to the 
Press. What he did say was: “It is for 


the All-India Congress Committee to judge . 


> whether the conditions [for the acceptaace 


v 


of the office] laid down in ny letter have 
been fulfilled.”” We personally know when, 
where and in whose presence the letter in 
question was drafted, copied and signed. We 
are, therefore, in a position to say that it is 
absolutely fajse to insinuate that anybody 
deceived him. Nor was there any persua- 
sion, Of the three persons, besides Sir 
Rabindranath, who were present on the 
occasion, only one belongs to the party of 
Babu Surendranath, and he happened to be 
present only accidentally ; the other two 
are no more friends of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea than of Babu Moti Lal 
Ghosh. They are non-party men. 

The conditions referred to above were 
mentioned in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
letter, dated the 10th September, address- 
ed to Messrs. B. Chakrabarti, C. R. Das, 
Moti Lal Ghosh and Hirendranath Dacta, 
and are as follows :— 

“Tam willing to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Calcutta Congress only in the event 
of the seat being vacant and subject to the sanction of 
the All-India Congress Committee þeing given to the 
holding of the Congress in Calcutta and to Mrs, 
Besant being its President.” 

The opinion expressed by Sir Rabindra- 
nath in his letter to the Press dated 13th 
September that “It is for the All-India 


Congress Committee to judge whether the ° 


conditions laid down in my letter have 
been fulfilled,’ seems to us correct. When 
hereare two Chairmen of the Reception 
Committee elected by two parties or sec- 
tions, who is to decide who is the properly 
elected chairman? Who is to decide 
whether there has been a vacancy, which 
the second person elected is asked to fill ? 
Clearly it is the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, asisevident from Article XVIII of 
the Congress Constitution, which rans as 
follows :— 
“Article X VILL, i 
‘(a) It will be the duty of the All-India Congress 
Committee to take such steps as it may deem 
expedient and practicable to carry on the work 
and propaganda of the Congres. and it shall 
have the power to deal with all such matters of great 
importance or urgency as may require to be disposed 
of in the name of and for the purposes of the Congress, 
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in addition to matters specified in this constitu 
as falling within its powers or luuctions. P 
Italics are purs.) U , 

“(b) The decision of the All-India Cong s 
Committee shall, in every case above referred toe '» 
final and binding on the Congress and on the Re. ņ 
tion Committee, as the case may be, that mi: | 
affected by it.” 


Brahmoism and Anti-Besantism. 


Itis greatly to be regretted that i 
Amrita Bazar Patrika has imported i`. 
the party strife in Calcutta some amoni 
of odium theologicum. It has in effect s:°: 
that in the old party the Brahmo elem - 
is very strong and therefore that part ~ 
against the election of Mrs. Besant. B.. on 


Sachindra Prasad Bose has shownin: a 


Bengalee by giving the actual numbers .. -:: 
names of the Brahmos for and against +. 
election of Mrs. Besant among the m. 
bers of the Keception Committee and it 
secretaries of the old and new part:-s 
that the Patrika’s allegation is not t~1c 
that in fact there are more Brahmos in lic: 
favour than are against her. And tow a: 
community does Sir Rabindranath Tag or 
belong? We do not know the erao 
theological opinion$ of Mrs. Besant. iu 
she once declared and it was publishe: 51. 
New India that she was carrying on :h: 


‘work of Raja Rammohun Ray in miw 


directions. And she is an opponen c: 
caste and of child-marriage. She is in 
favour cf a thorough education being g ve. 
to girls and women. Inall these resp.ct: 
her views are in agreement with those zelc 
by Brahmos and opposed to those pre .ch 
ed by the Patrika. How then is sh 
necessarily an object of greater dislik: ti: 
the Brahmos than to the conductors ci 
the Patrika ? We would advise the jou “ia! 
tode sure of its facts and not to imor: 
any irrelevant malice into its contrcret- 
sial writings. 
Political Parties in Calcutta. 


Strictly speaking, Sir Rabindrar ath 
Tagore does not belong to any poli-:cul 
party. W is greatly to be regretted ~ia 
he should even temporarily appear tc be 
identified with any party. It woulc b> 
better if he could always remain al:3v: 
any party struggle. Leaving him asic., ie 
may be said of the two political partie: i. 
Caleutta that the political and allied we: 
vices rendered to the country by the l:24. 
ing men of the “old party” are on the 
whole greater than those rendered by ihe 
leading men of the “new party”, theigy 
their services also have been consideri ske 
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The fault we have to find with the old party, 
is that though they had a political or- 
gunisation at their command, they had 
practically long ceased to do any work 
either of propaganda or of agitation. The 
new party started a Home Rule Leagueina 
koale and corner fashion, but havesince done 
hardly anything worth mentioning, parti- 
cularly when the activity of the Home 
Rule Leagues in Madras, Bombay, U. P., 
&e., are borne in mind. 

For any party the only proper means to 
capture any organisation, to have pre- 
Cominant influence over the country and 
thus to triumph, is to work vigorously 
end courageously for the country. The 
adoption of devices is a poor substitute 
fcr work. But, unfortunately, before and 
acter the.recent “split”, men belonging to 
both parties have had recourse to such 
Cevices; though, of course, every man cor 
even every prominent man belonging to 
each party cannot be held responsible for 
any or every stratagem adopted by his 
party or some men df his party. 

Rowdyism and the menace of physical 
force have of late also been in evidence. 
We know we are not yet as rowdy as 
some Westerners are. We are. also far 
from the adoption of lynch law. But the 
Eritish or Yankee standard of rowdyism is 
nota thing to work upto. It is sufficient- 
-~ disgraceful that anybody should shout 
approvingly at any of our meetings, that if 
1 certain man had acted in a certain man- 
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M An's PROGRESS. 


` “Progress is 
The Law of life—man is not Man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his geffuine strength put fairly forth 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows : when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins fnan’s general infancy.” 
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ner in a certain country, “He would have 
been lynched”! No, Sir, he would not have 
been lynched. But supposing he would 
have been lynched or mobbed by ‘civi- 
lised’ savages, are we, uncivilised and back- 
ward folk, to imitate their example ? We 
think a dignified and calm bearing more 


fitting. The object of public meetings is 


that reason and not brute force should 
prevail. The atmosphere of such meetings 
should be conducive to that end. 

We deplore the party squabbles and 
recriminations which have recently marked 
public life in Calcutta. But they have not 
made us utterly pessimistic. ə Bengal had 
grown somewhat apathetic. Party strife 
has brought with it at least a semblance 
of political life. Let us hope soon to have 
astrue revival. a 

Under no circumstances should we lose 
hope. We should despair of no man or 
party. There is always time, it is never 
too late, to say to any man or party: 
“You are able to rise to the height of the 
Ideal.” We do hope we shall all be able 
to work towards the goal in a spirit of co- 
operation and good-will inspite of our 
differences, as, at the present juncture, it 
is our bounden duty to do. 


And we hope, too, that before these 
stray notes are published a compromise 
will have been effected between the old 
party and the new. 


September 23, 1917. 








Pi 


WHat LINCOLN SAID. 


Lincola, on the battlefield of Gettysburg, in an 
immortal address closed with these words : 

That we here highly resolve... that tbe nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for : 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Linc@ln placed the paramount power of the 
Government in the hands of the people, and forty-six 
of the forty-eight state constitutions has reaffirmed 
this doctrine by declaring: “Al political power is 
inherent in the people.” 
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MOVING PICTURES 
G ii A UNIVERSITY OF COMMON MANKIND S h 
INCEPTION oF MovING PICTURE INDUSTRY. representing successive stages of such | 
SHE moving picture, with its shifting Objects as a galloping horse, a running 
Ẹ scenes, its irresistible attractiveness 40, and the like, and when the cylinder — 
“* and impressiveness and. compelling Was rotated an observer looking through — 
reliability, its limitless range of subjects, One of the slots saw the object apparently 
represents the most highly evolved, enter- 1 Motion. | | 
taining andeeducational instrument which The pictures were at first drawn by 
the latter part of the nineteenth century Pand as in the case of animated cartoons 
has bequeathed. It is indeed one of the Ofto-day. But Edward Muybridge further 
_ greatestiwonders of this age, though in its developed this idea, and in 1877, obtaine a 
infancy, ¿but yet its growth has bten Successive pictures ofa running horse, By — 
phenomenally amazing. Its total contribu- ¢™ploying a row of cameras, the shutters — 
tion to the progress of civilization has been Of which were opened and closed electrically | 
so great in this short period, that there is PY the passage of a horse in front of 
no parallel to it in the history of mankind, them. | TE: a 
It has also made more millionaires in its This most useful art for the welfare of 
short life than any other single industry mankind was brought to a successful stage, _ 
yet known, eh ae oe. "but it was, however, left for Dr. E.J. Marey — 


. Man learned ito speak long 


befare.he Of Parida rendèt possible the modern 
learned to read and write. But even before Moving picture art by the invention of the 


he spoke intelligently, he learned through Celluloid roll film in 1889. —e 


is eyes. The visual appeal came first of 
all and it will remain true as long as 
humanity exists. Thereisno escape from , Most probably a great many patrons 
ee nataral law. of the moving picture palace might be 
ra | ig wondering how the maryvellously realistic 
Po PHOTOGRAPHIC AGE. -~ effects of life are obtaineG. Asa matter of 
._.G..D. Porta, an Italian philosopher, fact, there is no object that actually mows, < 
who lived during the latter part of the. but it is merely “an optical illusion”) or as 
_ sixteenth century, was the father of photo- it is usually called, a  psyghological 
grap y, but J. H. Shultze, a German, was phenomenon, ‘‘the persistence of human 
t P rst to obtain photographic copies of vision.” Che factéėhat the retina of the eye | 
writing in 1727; however, it was left for has the power of retaining for the tenth of — 
S..W. Sheele, to further investigate the a second the impression of an image after 
darkening action of sunlight on silver chlo- the object which has produced it has diss” 
ride, but the honor belonged to Thomas appeared, makes it evjdent that when an 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, to produce the image is placed before our eyes ten times 
first actual photograph in 1802. in a second, the idea of discontinuity is lost” 
o . and th@images appear te be in contihaal 
ss ate EXPERIMENTAL STAGE OF evidence. 
Ee MOVING PICTURE. : A film ribbon, made of cėlluloid, is 
-Then the Napoleonic wars came on and generally one thousand feet in length, and 
the hampered the normal devefbpment an inch in width, with 16,000 pictum és, 
Bi new art. It was not until 1833, each being 1 x % inches, and this seriés © 
at"W. G. Horner began to.experiment pictures represents closely successive phases 
with the Zoetrope or ‘Wheel of Life’. It of a moving object or happening of an 
_ consisted of a hollow cylinder turning,on incident. These pictures, e sixteen to a 
a vertical axis and haying its surface second, are exhibited in rapid sequence } 
pierced with a number ofslots. Round the a motion picture projector on the screen, 
| inter or was arranged a series ofpictures» with the assistance of calcium or electric 


Waar isa Moving PICTURE? © | 
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Puight, and owing to the persistence of vision 
as above explained, they appear to the 
_ observer to be in continuous motion. 


Its GROWTH. q 


The first photograph ofa human face 
in motion was exhibited in a photogra- 
_ pher’s window in Sloane Street, London, in 
1889, hy William F. Greene, the exp-rimen- 
ter. He made his own film, emulsionized 
it end projected it with the same mecha- 
-nisn he had used in his camera for making 
~ the negative. a 





Mr. Suchet Singh and Charlie Chaplin. 


I=.created a great sensation in London. 
At the same time the French were also 
- making extensive experiments upon this 
mewart, and in 1893, Thomas A. Edison 
Ke if America, brought out his kinetoscope. 
~The industry did not make any material 
progress until George Eastman in America 
and Dr. E. J. Marey of Paris; perfected the 
film. Then Messrs. Lumiere, in Lyons, 
_ France, made their machine for projection 
on the screen. Simultaneously, Dr. Marey 
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- 
and Demeny of Paris began their experi- 
ments, making a great improvement in 
the mechanism of both the camera and the 
projector. oo 
At first the industry was followed by 
the ordinary traveling showmen, who took 
it up as a mere curiosity. Then the 
pictures were mediocre in quality and 
ridiculous in taste. They were very largel 
devoted to the comedy of the ‘‘slap-stick” 
type, and were very unsteady. The novelty 
of the movement to the public was so 


e 


- great, that the quality of the subjects was 


altogether overlooked. After this; pictures 
of scenery, sea-side views, fire brigade 
drills and the like, appeared om the plat- 
form of this art. 1 ‘3 

The length ot the film then was from 
twenty to fifty feet, but after nt ag ni 
of å method of joining, which made it possi: 
ble to increase the length of the ‘nagative 
film to two hundred, three hundred or 
four hundred feet, and the positive to the 
present day standard reel length of one 
thousand feet. 

The potential possibilities of the industry 
in the amusement and educational field 
were not really discovered until 1896, as 
previous to this time it was followed by 
individuals here and there, in a haphazard 
fashion. Any subject made by them was 
exhibited. Most of the early subjects were 
made by the French, Pathe Freres, and 
they were exported to England and 
America. Ninetyfive per cent of them 
proved to be entirely too broad for the 
more particular taste of those countries. 
It is more so in the case of India to-day. 

Gradually the stock companies were 
formed to carry out the work ona larger 
scale, and they began toact complete plays 
under the direction of expert sta 
managers. The scenarios were frequently 
based in the earlier stages of the industry, 
upon the train robberies, hold-ups, burgla- 
ries, shootings, elopements, and domestic 
infelicities. Then pictures of familiar plays 
and stories and carefully staged dramas, 
such as “Macbeth”, “Richard the Third’’, 
“Life of Washington”, “Oliver Twist”, 
“Life of Jesus” -and the like, were produced. 
Now there are very elaborately and artis- 
tically staged spectacles, like ‘‘A Daughter 
ofthe Gods”, “Civilization”, “Joan of Arc”, 
and “Intolerance”, each costing not less 
than Rs. 15,00,000. eo 

A decidedly forward step has been taken 
_in producing current events or “newspapers 
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x Main Entrance to Universal City. 


and they will make the art more charming P 
and effective. . 


in moving picture”, and magazines, or 
“making people think”. They have a 
tremendous social force, with power to 
form and direct the public taste, the public 
mind, and public morals. 

To keep pace with the production of 
plays and dramas, the mechanism: of the 
camera and the projector has been very 
much improved and standardized. The 
old calcium light has been replaced by the 
are light, the victrola and piano music by 
the expensive organ and orchestra, and 
the store show by the up-to-date theatre. 

A great many efforts have been made 
to .substitute color moving pictures for 
the present black and white, but nosuccess- 
ful process has been yet found. Mr. Edison 
brought out his ‘‘kinetophone’’, and 
Messrs. Gaumont the “Chronophome’’, to 
make a harmonious combination with 
moving pictures, so asto producea normal 
talking effect, but unfortundtely, both 
instruments failed to produce the desired 


result. There is, however, every likelihood | 


of such a combination, and also of the 
colored moving picturesin the time tocome, 


MovING PICTURES IN THE 
AMUSEMENT WORLD. 


Frcm time immemorial the spoken 
drama hag been one of the most impertamt 
agencies of amusement of makind. But 
preliminary requisite of its patrons has a- 
ways been acertain amount of knowledge 
and intelligence, which unfortunately the, 
masses do not possess, and so this serious 
obstacle, coupled withthe extraordinarily 
heavy demands upon the purse, has been 
the main reason for its narrow and selee 
tive patronage. à 

This state of affairs has been prevailing 
until a little over two decades ago, when 
a new agency, “moving pictures”, was 
discovered, which, breaking the chain of: 
teo rigid demands of knowledge, as well 
as costliness, made a most popular appeal, 
not only to the few privileged ones, but to 
all classes. Now the great dramas and 
plays*have become thé common preperty 
of all mankind. It has, beyond comprehen- 


án oe 


sien, revolutionized the amusement world, 
and is gradually invading the so-called 
legitimate theatre. Already a great many 
pley theatres in Europe and America 
have been turned into moving picture 
palaces, and also a very large number of 
the best regular stage actors and actress- 
es, like Sir Herbert Tree, Madame Sara 
Bernhardt, Elsie Ferguson, and so on, 
have entered the fold of the moving picture 
stage. 


ms + 





Helen Marie Osborne, Four-half yearg 
it old photo-player. 
| The moving picture drama has a very 
wide and natural range of settings, as one 
seene of the play may be taken in the 
arctic zones, another may be in the Sahara 
| desert, and still anether may be itmid- 
< ocean ; and the patron sitting in a com- 
Meercabic chair, views the whole play in its 
realistic atmosphere ; while to accOmplish 
the same on the limited stage of regular 
“play is altogether impossible. 
It is many many times cheaper than 
_.the regular, play, because the actors are 
employed only once in-its making, and 
that is done under the most favourable 
conditions, and once a play is completed, 
can be exhibifed at as many places as 
' des red. | a 
| It has created the shortest cut to amuse- 
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ment. Itdoes not make a double draft 
upon the patron, he has not to use both 
the ear as well as the eye, he is not puzzl- 
ed with hard words or construction. His 
imagination, if sluggish, is stimulated, 
and if active, is whipped. The popularity 
of graphic presentation has always been 
universal. Man’s interest in the image 
artificially presented, whether rudely or 
artistically, has always been a very im- 
portant factor in civilisation, and to that 
interest has been-added the charm and 
fascination of motion. | 

The moving picture to-day presents 
quite vividly and effectively the great 
master-pieces in a marvelously realistic 
and impressive manner, and this is within 
the domain of every man or woman to see, 
to appreciate, and to be inspired. Indeed 
it fas become and is becoming more and 
more a formidable tool of amusement of 
common mankind. 


MovING PICTURES IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 


Visual education has been the most 
important factor in human society, and it 
is more so in a community of people where 
illiteracy predominates and a common 
language is absent, such as in the case of 
our country. The first lesson that we learn 
after appearing on this earth is through 
the eyes, and whatever the impression 
which is made upon the highly sensitized 
and delicate mental faculties through the 
eye lenses, it is non-erasable and _ everlast- 
ing. No written or spoken sentence can 
reach the mind as swiftly and concentrated- 
ly as the thing seen. 

Music comes next in the suddenness of 
appeal, but it solely appeals to the emo: 


oF 
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tions, while the seeing of objects appeals to. 


the mental faculties. 

If such has been the case in the past 
history of mankind, what wonder that, 
when modern science set the pictures 
moving, their attraction and effectiveness 
have . become irresistible. Peculiarly 
irresistible it is to those unused to readin 
or unableto read and write at all, an 
blessedéy this art presents the quickest and 
easiest short-cut to the increase of sound 
knowledge, to such people and to all, -> 

Before the “movies”, the clever Bengali, 
the stalwart Punjabi, the sturdy’ Gurkha, 
the indomitable-willed Marhatta, the 
proud Rajput, the fearless Pathan, the 
enterprising Parsee and’ the shrewd’ 


=— through scenes of the 
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Corner of Property Room. 


Madrasi, may sit elbow to elbow and 
vibrate quite sympathetically, for here is 
the only universal lingua franca, that has 
been yet invented by the genius of a human 
being, a lingua franca of moving images 
that is understood by all, regardless of 
illiteracy or dialect, and knows not the 
artificial boundaries of land or. the conti- 
~nents widely separated by oceans. 

Lét us hear the testimony of Thomas 
A. Edison, one of the greatest inventors of 
this age and a pioneer in the moving 
picture industry :— 


“Moving pictures bring to every one an absolutely 
clear idea of foreign peoples through their customs, 
- world, and through: the 
‘ industries and pursuits of man., They have a 
tremendous educational effect. This is true even of 
the seemingly purely amusement. moving @ictures. 
Little cross-sections of life’ are staged, acted and 
shown better than are the cheap shows given at 
considerably higher prices. The motion picture is 
an important factor in the world’s intellectual 
development. It will have a great uplifting effect 
on the morality of mankind. It will wipe out vari- 
ous prejudices which are often ignorance. It will 
create-a feeling of sympathy and desire to uplift the 
down-trodden peopies of the earth. It will give new 


ideals to be followed. For these reasons I believe 
that moving pictures present the right mgans m tie 
hands of broad-minded, intellectual and informed 
workers for the world’s good, for the innocent 
amusement, efficient instruction and moral adyance 
of the great masses of the people.” 

There ig nothing impossible for the 
moving picture camera to illustrate, mght 
from the elementary subjects of the 
primary school, to that of the advanced 
courses of the university. There is already 
on the market a large number of educa 
tional films, and subjects like the follow 
ing, and many more, are now available : 


Agriculture Geography Mythology 
Applied Sciences Geology 7 
Architecture Physics 
Army and Navy History 
Aviation Sanitation 
Industries Scenery 
Chemistry Scientific managemé@nt 
Classics Literature Sports | 
Surgery 
Fine Arts Mechanics 
Fisheries Mining Trangpertation 
Forestry Music Travel 
Very elaborate catalogues of educe- 


tional films have been prepared by Edisoa, 
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Paramount, Educational Film Corporation 
of America, New York, U. S. A., Gaumont, 
tclair Film Co., Paris, and Charles Urban, 
„ondon. 





Luis Weber, Peer of Women Directors. 


Most of the schools and colleges in 
Etvrope and America are making quite 
excensive use of moving’ pictures to impart 
knowledge through vision, the “King of 
Senses”. In the United States of America 
they have been employed more _ extensively 
by the boards of education and universities 
ae in Europe. In Germany, the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Heidelburg ; University of 
Vienna, medieal colleges in ° Austria- 
Hengary ; the University of Paris, Lyons 
in France ; and King’s College, London 
University, Cambridge, Oxford, Birminy- 
lan, Leeds, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glesgow and Aberdeen, in the United 
Kisgdom, are the centers for moving 
pictures. 

lhe art is*developed to such an extent 
that there has arisen a great necessity for 
the acquisition of systematic knowledge. 
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To fill this need a great many schools have 
come into existence for this particular 
purpose, and many universities have added 
photo-play subjects to their curriculum. 
The University of Rochester gives a regular 
course for four years in the art and science 
of moving pictures. | 

Practically all the governments of 
Europe and America are using moving 


pictures to diffuse knowledge among the 


people, especially on such subjects as agri- 
culture, sanitation, hygiene, commerce, 
industry and the like. A great many 
governments have their own moving pic- 
ture staff and take the pictures themselves. 

Owing to the most direct eand effective 
appeal of “‘movies’’, they are used to pro- 
mote civic reforms, to elect candidates to 
office, to persuade the people ‘‘back to the 
farm’’, to locate criminals, stolen articles 
and abducted girls, for city planning, the 
preservation of historical’ records, for 
preparedness, getting recruits, advertising 
goods, teaching the various industries, and 
countless other usages. 

It has also invaded the pulpit, and .a 
great deal ot modern,religion is taught 
through the use of moving pictures. Re- 
cently there has been formed a Bible Film 
Company in New Mexico, United States 
of America, with a capitalization of 
Rs. 30,00,000, to produce solely religious 
pictures. 

We must not forget that the moving 
picture art is only of very recent develop- 
ment, and its possibilities in the education- 
al field are almost unlimited, and its use 
in the future will be ever increasing. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
MOovING PICTURES. 


During the early part of 1892, the first _ 


pictures that were shown in 2 merica “were 
French. They were not quite suitable for 
the taste and ideals of Yankees, but they 
merely appealed to them as some wonder- 
land curiosity. But Americans seeing 
the remarkable opportunity for themselves 
in this new art, lost no time in engaging 
in the manufacture of motion pictures. As 
they grea very shrewd and enterprising 
people, they would under no circumstances, 
have permitted the French to exploit their 
virgin and magnificent field. The begin- 
ing, however, was small, but from that 
has sprung: up the fifth largest industry 
in the country. About 2,75,000 persons 
are employed in the industry, and a 


« 
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In the Wardrobe Department, 


stupendous sum of Rs. 1,50,00,00,000 is 
invested in the business. of manufacture 
and exhibition. 

In. 1916, the American manufacturers 
turned out about 10,000 reels on 4115 
different subjects, and from each of these 
negative reels of 1000 feet in length, thirty- 
five positive copies on an average were 
“made. Thus the original and the copies 
made 35,000,000,000 feet of film, about 
66,270 miles in length, enough to go 
around the globe about three times. That 
was only one yéar’s production. 

The cost of producing an ordinary kind 
of negative in America is generally Rs.6a 
Pfoot, and this will make the cost of all 
negative production Rs. 12,000,000,000, 
The 35,000,000,000 feet of copies cost 
about 2 annas per foot and makes a sum 
total of Rs. 4,370,500,000. Both amounts 
of the negative, as well as the positive will 
make a sum of Rs. 16,370,5Q0,000. In 
this calculation no consideration has been 
given to the so-called ‘‘Specials’’, and these 
have been quite a few last year. 


One is really staggered by looking at 
the abcve figures, but the profits are also 
correspondingly very large, as we observe 
in the fcllowing. In the United States of 
America there are about 15,000 motion 
picture theatres, to which about one-tenth 
or 10,090,000, persons go daily. In the 
large cities the proportion is much higher, 
for instance, in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
one-seventh ; in New York, one-sixth ; and 
in Hartford, Connecticut, one-fifth, The 
admission ranges from two-half annas 
to 4 rupees. The box receipts for the last 
year approximately amounted to Ks. 
1,000,000,000,000. Thus the grass profits 
of the entire industry in 1916, were Rs 
83,62,5C0,000. 

The best known 
anq famous writers 
fabulous salaries. 


There are about two hundred producing 
companies in America, but the following 
are the largest producing and distributing 
concerns : ' 


actors and actresses 
are employed at 
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In the Scenario Department. 


Weekly Ex- 
releases. changes. Capital. 
Mutual Film Co. 68 Rs. 5,10,00,000 


Paramouuwt Film Co. 10 reels 33 


3 „ 6,00,00,000 
Vitagraph Film Co. 8 , a a 


7,50,00,000 

Assets. 
SQA 18g ® 12.00,00,000 

MoviInG PICTURES IN THE EAST. 

China is awakening very fast from her 
long slumber and is tackling quite 
vigorously the most important problems 
of life. At the present pace of development, 
it will not be very long before she will 
become one of the foremost nations, She 
has learnt the elementary lessons#n the on- 
ward march, and now her watchword is 
“persistent effort”. Among other agencies 
she is employing increasingly, moving 
pictures, one of the ‘most effective and 
twentieth-century instruments. But hew- 
ever, the moving picture theatres are 
largely confined to the treaty ports. Each 
show lasts two hours, and the admission 
ranges from two-half. annas to one 
rupee and 14 annas., All the films shown 
are second-hand and foreign. 


Universal Film Co. 


[n the early history of moving picture 
shows in Japan, all the films displayed 
were foreign. But the Japanese, true to 
their progressive spirit, were not quite 
contented with such films as were thrown 
upon their market. Most of them were 
meaningless, and others were of objection- 
able tone. Realizing that no progress can 


be made with such films, solely prepared” 


for a different kind : of spectators, they 
themselves launched upon the manufacture 
of local films, with domestic taste and en- 
vironment. To-day several companies are 
engaged in the industry, and almost the 
whole program of films is “Jap made”. 
Very little use is made of the foreign films 
now-g-days, and they are especially come- 
dies and special events. 

The shows are very popular in Japan, 
and there*are to-day about one hundred 
and fifty theatres in all, but they are in- 
creasing quite fast. From six to.eight reels 
are shown at onë performance, lasting 
about two hours. The admission is from 
2-12 annas to one rupee and a half. 


«a 


INDIA AND MOVING PICTURES. 


To-day in entire India there are not as 
many moving picture theatres as in the 
City of Washington, the Capital of the 
United States of America, witha popula- 
tion of only a little over 2,00,000. This 
statement may be a surprise to many, 
butitisa barefact. Itis rather difficult 
to assign the specific reasons for this 
meagre display, but among others the 
following may be mentioned : 

Lack of positive knowledge, self-confi- 
dence, initiative, adventurous spirit, and 
predominating illiteracy form very serious 
obstacles in the pursuit and furtherance of 
any commercial or industrial organization. 
Modern industrialism emphatically de- 
mands a’very comprehensively positiye 
and specialized knowledge for the achieve- 
ment of success, and this unfortunately 
our B.A.s and M. A.s do not possess, 
and the illiterate masses, owing to their 
limited knowledge and experience, can- 
not gauge the possibilities of an 
industrial enterprise from the national, 
as well as internatioal view-point. Most 
of the organizations so far have been 
launched by individuals on a very 
limited scale, and they deserve the highest 
_ praise and sympathy, but alas, this mode 
“ of organization is too ancient to make any 
headway in modern commercialism. In 
certain lines it may have some justification 
to exist, but the twentieth century organi- 
zation is the corporate form whereby the 
savings and co-operation of an almost un- 
limited number of persons are facilitated. 
It would have been tatally impossible to 
organize the Tata Steel Limited or the big 
cotton mills of Bombay on the individual 

„basis. _ 
Fdr the establishment of a moving pic- 
ture theatre, electric light is very essential, 
and unfortunately, this is not found except 
atafew large cities, and here some theatres 
are in operation. In some cases calcium 
ligut has been employed, but this sort of 
, fllumination is most unsatistactory for the 
commercial success of the moving picture 
show. e i 

Almost all the films that are exhibited 
to-day in India are foreign and second- 
hand, full of blemishes and streaks. They 
are very injurious to the eyes, and detri- 
. mental to the mental faculties. They are ex- 
_ pressly made for western spectators, whose 
taste and morals are quite different from 
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4 
` those of ours. Having been used in the “vest, 


they cease to be of any value, and are 
dumped upon our market at a consider’ bly 
higher price than they fetch at home -ven 
when normal. Thereisno choice on sur 
part but to accept them at the demanded 
price, otherwise the theatre has to he 
closed. There is not any real taste and 
interest in the photo dramas, because - acy 
are unitelligible and meaningless to our 
people, and for this reason comedy ind 
tragedy alms, or something sensationa. or 
exciting, is generally shown. The pec:ole 
go to the shows, not because it seems és a 
physical relaxation, or mental food, o~ of 
vital interest, but merely asa novelty or 
curiosity. This sort of continuous ¿ad 
imperfect entertainment is very harmfu. to 
all the patrons.’ 

Our ideals, customs, ethics and morris 
are so largely difterent from those of <1¢ 
Occidentals, that if our photoplays, mi..le 
in India solely for our own people, are to 
be shown all the time to the western 
spectators, they will sbe bored to dea... 
The attendance will rapidly fall off, the 
interest and attraction will be who iy 
distracted, and the enthusiasm and ins7i- 
ration will altogather fade away, aid 
then the patrons will be only the curio and 
thrill seekers. 

In order to make this most effective ard 
blessed instrument serve a very inportait 
mission in our country, where unfort.- 
nately, almost inconceivable illiteracy pr-- 
dominates, diversified dialects abound, ard 
heterogeneous institutions prevail, it -3 
necessary toestablish manufacturing plants 
where œur» great epics, classics, dramas, 
melo dramas, comedies, stories, romance:., 
fables, historic, biographic and currert 
events films and the like, can be picturize] 
with our own actors and actresses, settings 
and atmosphere, and with our local geaius. 
Then this new art, with its universal tongu2 
that knows not the bounds of territorial 
limits, omstes or creeds gnd literacy o- 
illiteracy, will become a common agency o 
all the people for genuine amusement, anc 
a common diffuser of sound knowledge. 

Then, and then indeed this wonderfy, 
instrument will serve not only as a relaxa- 
tion for physical faculties, or food for 
mental faculties of the patrons, but it will 
mould their characters, shape their morals, 
stimulate their actions, and set their minds 
thinking about the vital problems of life. 

SUCHET SINGH. 
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a | COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


' Indians in Fiji and the Daty of Indians. 


In the September issue of the Modern Review Mr. 
Andrews has contributed a very suggestive article 
on ‘India and Fiji? That it is very thoughtful as 
well will be clear to all those who, in the midst of the 
present political confusion, retain eaough interest in 
problems connected with the ultimate well-being of 
“ndia. It cannot be denied that the events that are 
nappening immediately before our eyes are ofa very 
engrossirg nature. But, as Mr. Andrews rightly 
suggests, the situation in Fiji, if neglectd, and the 
ayents there, if allowed to drift will, perhaps, involve 
India in a great national calamity and. strike a knock- 
down blow to some of the most cherished ideals of 
the Indian people in this country. As Fiji really is 
‘a great lowing advertisement saying in big letters 
to all who travel to and fro across the Pacific~—This 
is India,’ it should be easy to perceive that the future 
of the Immigration problem in Indiais very closely 
dependent upon the state of things in this island in 
the Pacific. It is already well-known that a very 
unjust and harmful bar has been placed in the way 
of all Indian settlers inthe Far West. What is not 
equally well-known is that, to some extent at 
least, the basis of this unnatural prohibition is the 
ignorance and conduct of a section of the Indian 
settlers themselves. No doubt, there is ample evidence 
to show that the average European over there hates 
the Indian because of the racial prejudice imbibed 
from tie very atmosphere on which he breathes. 
We should not, however, shut our eyes to the fact 
that the Indian labourer in Fiji or elsewhere does 
not always exhibit himself under very loveable 
circumstances. This explains to some extent the 
hesitation and half-heartedness with which even 
liberal minded foreigners sometimes come forward 
to help us. Ifin Fiji, even after the emancipation of 
the Indians, they. are allowed to exhibit themselves 
and misrepresent us as heretofore, the fault will be 
, mainly ours. Those who hever have beef to India 
.and see us only through oue present representatives 
in Fiji cannot but form a: very low opinion of 
Indians asa nation. And this opinion, in its turn, 
will influence the Western countries when they 
fashicn the policy that regulates and will regulate 
in (ture the admisgion of Indians into foreign 
lands. The question of the uplift of Indians 
in Fiji is important from a humanitarian point 
of vew but is also of great national. import. 
The degeneration or the perpetuatfn of the 
present state of Indians in Fijt, will certainly 
mean the degradation of the Indian nation in the 
eyes of the whole world. 

Tke history of the emancipation and rise of the 
Negros race in America during what hasbeen called 
the ‘Reconstruction period’ suggésts to our rpind 
an analogy ofthe present affairs in Fiji. President 
Lincoln’s proclamation of,emancipation set the Negro 
free but the prejudice against him did not die out 
soon. During the period that followed this great 
event the Negroes found themselves face to face 
witk a very peculiar and intricate problem. The 
emancipation threw them out of slavery and work 


allat once. Poverty and prejudice stared them in the 
face everywhere that they went. The injustice and 
hatred of their former masters who considered them 

selves robbed of what they ‘had been accustomed tot 
regard as their property, dogged their heels. Their 
own ignorance and illiteracy formed a drawback 
even more harmful aud humiliating. Bat the wisdom 

of their leaders and their own efforts saved them 
after half acentary of the keenest national struggle 
against these dark forces. Asa result we see to-day 
the coloured man taking his place eide by side with 
the White manin America. But the trials and hard- 
ships through which they had to pass can be ad- 
equately realised only by those who have studied tue 
history of their rise. It is certain that the -least 
shSrtsightedness ou the part of their leaders, the 
slightest disinclination to sacrifice selfinterest in the 
interests of the nation, the least desire to spare ex- 
pense in educating: the emancipated slaves and their 
children, would have meant for the whole ‘sation a 
form of slavery worse than before—or perhaps a 
complete effacement of the nation from the surface of 
the earth, The neglect of the Indian in Fiji cannot 
possibly result in a disaster of the like magnitude, 
because all our national interests are not vested in 
Fiji. But this decrease will undoubtedly mean a 
gradual decrease in number and importance of the 
Indians in Fiji, the strengthening of the prejudice 
against the settlement of Indiaus in Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere, and fitally the confiscation of any 
immigration rights that we have acquired. we 

The problem being of such a grave importance the 
question naturally arises, What can wedo to avert 
this national calamity ? 

‘Mr. Andrews seems to suggest an excessive de- 
pendence on the Government of the Island. But it is 
very doubtful ifa Government with practically none 
to represent Indian interests will ever tackle the pro- 
blem in a manner calculated to benefit the Indian 
section of its population. Nor can we expect the 
Government of India to do much unless it is armed 
with a power to legislate in respect to what has been 
called ‘reciprocal’ immigration—that is, we should not 
allow in this country the immigration of a people 
who do not extend the same privilege to our cbuntry- 
men. The real remedy now as ever must be in the 
hands of the people themselves. No time should be 
lost in spreading broadcast the seeds of education 
amongst the Indiansin Fiji. The missionaries of 
organised missions such as the Brahmo Samaj, or the 
Arya Samaj or the Ramakrishna Homes, should not 
only visit the Island Indians and teach them how to 
live better buteven make efforts to settle down, 
amongst them. Enormous sacrifices have to be made 
before @ people, more than a century behind the 
world, can be.made to march with it. The great 
difficulty here in India is a lack of organised effort. 
Many peopleindividually may be prepared to help in 
this noble cause but the difficulty is about a man or 
men who can come forward at this juncture to de- 
mand their help. As these lines are being written our 
mind of its own accord rans to look up to Mr. 
Gandhi. Could not be who has suffered so much, 
done so much and felt so much for India, organise a 
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mission to help those who are a part of ourselves ? 
‘He has already invited young men fora noble work ; 
let him try and see if some can be found to perform 
this arduous task under his guidance and in the light 
of his vast experience of questions of this nature. 
The illiterate Fijians cannot be expected to do much 
for themselves, unless we, who know better, who are 
taught better and who perhaps feel better, go and 
rouse them to the consciousness of their needs. 
The second step that can be suggested is the 
inging together of the Fiji Indians for purposes of 
eliberation on points of interest and importance to 
them locally. A conference of the people always 
reveals defects in the social organisation, stimulates 
organised work, and suggests steps and remedies of 
local troubles about which the world at large knows 
nothing. What Fiji lacks is initiative, and it should 
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be recognised that we should start the work that 
might place the Fijians to stand on their own legs 
and continue their onward march steadily. 

Thirdly the Government of India can be moved to 
do at least something in the matter, Even a strong 
expression of a desire on its part to promote the well- 
fare of Fiʻñi Indians might engage the attention ef the 
Fiji Government towards the need of edueating 
Indian children providing sanitary house accommoda- 
tion for Indian settlers and looking after their imter- 
est at least with a favourable eye. i 

But any great reliance on a source Otheñ than 
ourselves is not advisable or profitable. We ought 
to be prepared to help those who are a part of our- 
selves. With their future is ours closely bourd, on 
their welfare depends ours. 

° ‘Simba. 
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‘In the Name of Religion. 


Man, as some one has said, is “incurably religi- 
ous.’ Except for the unsoftened pagans of New York 
City, there are probably no human beings in the 
world who do not have some religious sense. In 
New Mexico there has been, since the oldest Mexican 
can remember, a strange sect known as the Peni- 
tentes. They scourge themselves at their secret 


sheetings, and any one who tries to look in on one of 
likely to 
picture 


a bullet through 


get 
somewhat 


below is 


services is 
The 


their 
his forehead. 





dim, as the photographer who took it from hebind 
a bush had an absurd idea, that he-would like fo 
continue living. 

Being religious in Igdia is no simple matier of 
sitting in the back pew and noticing that Mrs. 
Smith’s new gown isn’t new at all, but just ber old 
one made over. To be truly religious over there, one 
must occasionally dance on a bed of hot coals or hie 
ona couple of sharp knives. And to be very truly teli- 
gious it is proper once in a lifetime to do a high dive 
off one of the temples, as shown in the illustration, 
Isn’t it wonderful, where we get all these pictures ? 


p$ 
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gods. It is four inchesin diameter, and was used 
in the construction of the huge temple. It would 
be interesting to trace through history the curious 
con nection between religion and hair. Some religions 





decree that hair be shaved oft: 
some religions are strong for 
beards. But all of them seem 
to have some hair laws. Even 
the barber-ous ones. 

Before making fun of the 
gentleman with the hardware 
gown, let us remind you that 
he is a very eminent person- 
age in his own country in 
Siberia—a shaman, as a matter 
of fact, with rare ability in the 
banishment of evil spirits and 
the cure of everything from pip 
to housemaid’s knee. This maga- 
zine aims to be helpful. There- 
fore we pass on the shaman’s 
prescription for whatever ails 
you, which is: ‘‘Dress yourself 
up like this and dance conti- 
nuously in a circle for one hour 
and twenty minutes.” 


—Every Week, 





The biggest advertiser of religion in Iowa is s : : 
Job? Wesley Fulton, whose farm is covered in every All France is Proud of Him. : 
available spot with scriptural warnings. Even the Not many years ago Auguste Rodin was rejected 
for the third t®me by the Beaux Arts, a society of 


Fulton flivver bears the warning “Heaven or Hell 
Awaits You,” while the Fulton checkbook is inscrib- artists who thought they knew exactly how sculpture 
When he tried to exhibit his work at 


ed, “Jesus watches syou.”’ should look. 
The next time you happen to be in the Higashi the Salon he was rebuffed again. 5 
Hong-wanji Templein Japan, you'll be interested in “The work I sent in, ‘The Man with the Crooked 
seeing this rope. It was, made from the hair Nose, was not conceived after the taste of my 
of thousands of Japanese -girls, offered to the judges,” he said. “I represented him asI saw him, 





~ 


while they think it is legitimate to tamper with 
nature and beautify her.” 

» While the popular sculptors of the day seemed to 
feel that every sculptured figure should have pleasing 
features, well rounded limbs, if not a Greek nose at 
least a Roman nose, Rodin felt that nature was the 
only thing worth copying. When pupils came to him. 
he could only say, “Study nature.” He admired 
models who had large feet unmaimed by tight shoes, 
“because only large feet are natural and propor- 
tionate.”” For these heresies he was denounced as 
indecert and a madman. 

Before he. received any appreciation from art 
critics, this sculptor of whom all France is proud 
suffered nearly fifty years of extreme poverty. His 
parents were peasants, and for long .periods he 
would have to give up his sculpture to work asa 
mere artizan, for the sake of getting bread for his 
earthly body. 
wits 
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Rodin labored fifty years to prove that sculp- 
ture is not necessarily pretty and pleasing. Now 
Mestrovic has 
Seems like the workings of Nemesis, but Rodin thinks 
the statue is great art and a good likeness. 


- 


Rodin'’s first wife died about a year ago, an old, 
old woman whom he married in his artizan days. 
She never advanced a step qlong the road that her 
husband took, and when great rulers and great 
artists and great writegs came to his studio to pay 
their respects, his little old wife was always there 
knitting, in a little cap and shawl. All we know of 
her is that she kept his house for him and was glad 
that they had plenty of money for their ald age. 

Strange to say, according to a notice that appear- 
ed in the Paris journals, Rodin—a patriarch ef sev- 
enty-six with a patriarchal white beard—married a 


girl named Rose Beurreon January 20,1917. Three 


sculptured this portrait of Rodin: 


weeks later she died, and the only people who can ex- _ 


plain this wedding are the two necessary witnesses. 


—Every Week. ~ 


“Death Through Bad Citizenship.” 


“History shows us that, with scarcely an excep- 


tion, everye gitat nation, after climbing laboriously 


to the zenith of its power, has then apparently be- 
come exhaused by the effort, and has settled down in 


a state of repose, relapsing into idleness, and mto in- 


difference to the fact that other nations were pushing 


up to destroy it, whether by force of arms, or by the 


more peaceful but equally fatal method of cemmer- 
In every°case the want efsome | 


cial strangulation. 
of that energetic patriotism, which made the ceuntry, 
has caused its ruin. In every case the verdict of 
History hassbeen “DEATH THROUGH BAD CITIZENSHIP.” 


—Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden- Powell. 
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Conditions of Self-rule. 
We ehave persistently and earnestly 
maintained that we ought to have self- 
rule, Home. Rule, or nationakeautonomy 
now, though socially, morally, education- 
ally, econemically and physically we are 
not what we ought to be. We have 
_ advccated self-rule even in our present un- 
satisfactory. condition, because self-rule 
is a Drimary human right, is natural and 
' because there is no other means of national 
avancement.: But for obtaining Home 
Rute we must make the most strenuous 
endeavour. We must be prepared to make 
_ the utmost sacrifices for it. And in order 
-that we may be able todo so, we must net 
_ for a moment forget that we must have 
character. >>? ° A 
E  SFould our national character not be 
what it ought to be, cten, independence 
would not be of any use to us- For power 
would be grasped by designing, self-seeking 
_ persons, and the body politic would suffer 
in consequence. An independent country 
_ ruled by an autocrat or by a close oligar- 
chy or bureaucracy, is not really a self- 
ruling country. True self-rule' is synony- 
mous with democracy. It can be bene- 
- ficial and the best results can be obtained 
from it only if a people possess character 
and be public-spirited. Moreover, a charac- 
_terless people can never remain sel§ruling 
for any considerable period of time. 
_ Character; then, goes before self-rule, and 
- must be its constant concomitant in order 
- that it may be maintained and be bene- 
ficial. Wedo not say or suggest that our 
peopl: have no virtues. What we mean 
is that we must dévolop ‘to a far higher 
_dégree than we, have done the qualities 
~whick enable men to make sacrifices for 
civic rights, to prefer honour to honours, 
not to stoop to flattery, to give up selfish 
ease for the public welfare and to keep to 
thé path of integrity, rectitude and truth 
inspite of temptations and apprehension 
of loss of wealth, liberty and life itself. 
= John Stuart Mill says in his Represen- 
_ tative Government : 


“A people may prefer a free government, but if, 
_ from irdolence, or carelessness. or cowardice, or 
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want of public spirit, they are unequal to theexertions 
necessary for preserving it ; if they will not fight for 
it when itis directly attacked ; if they can be deluded ; 
by the artifices used to cheat them out of it ; if by ` 
momentary discouragement, or temporary panic, or 
a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they can be 
induced to lay their liberties at the feet even ofia, 
great man, or trust him with powers which enable 
him to subvert their institutions ; in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty: and though 
it may be for their good to have had it even for a 
short time they are unlikely long to enjoy it. 
Another condition for the maintenance 
of self-rule and the continuous increase of 
the*capacity for managing our own affairs, 
is that we must be truly democratic in our 
social relations, too. We tell the British - 
rulers of India that they cannot adw 
and apply one set of principles in Europe 
and another in India. Must we not 
similarly say to ourselves that we ought 
not to profess one set of principles in 
politics. without sincerely and earnestly 
advocating their application in the sphere 
of our social relations, too ? An upholder ~ 
of hereditary social inequality, social ex- 
clusiveness and touch-me-not-ism is not 
and can never be a true Home Ruler. The 
door of opportunity should beequally open 
to all in everything. That and that alone. 
is true democracy. | ie 


Presentation of Farewell Address to | 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar. 


Professor Jadunath Sarkar was publicly 
entertained and presented with an address 
by the residents of Patna on the eve of 
his departure tor Benares to fill the chair 
of history in the Hindu University. There 
was a large gathering of leading men of | 
the town. In the address it was said: 

“This is, we believe, the first time in the history 
of modern Patna that a distinguished educationist 
is publicly honoured by the people, irrespective of: 
class or creed, and this fact, we are glad to note, 
bears eloquent testimony to the unique regard and 
esteem ingwhich you are held by them.” 

keferring to this passage in the address, 
Prof. Sarkar observed: 

You remark that this is the first time in the 
history of Modern Patna that a distinguished 
educationist ha$ been publicly honoured by the 
people. I regard this as a happy augury for the 
future of the province, for the supreme problem of 
India to-day is the educational problem, and the 
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quality of the work done in this field will depend on 
the qualifications of the workmen, the conditions to 
ich they are subjected, and the spirit in which 
they do their work. If you encourage them to act 
"as the Good Shepherd to their young flock, you will 
ave the happiest results ; if you make them feel that 
hey are mere hirelings, the end will be ruinous, 
_ EE you honour our educationists and jealously watch 
to save them from insult, degradation and undeserv- 
ed penury, you will be only guarding your best 
interests. You will be helping us to raise up a breed 
of honest, manly, efficient and chivalrous youth, for 
the future good of our race and country. + 


_ The significance of what Prof. Sarkar 
said need not be explained. 16 
= One other passage, a somewhat long 

one, we shall quote from Prof. Sarkar’s 

“reply to the address, not so much for its 

personal interest as to show how a 
*rotessor, who is also a researcher, ought 
to work and how people should not ex- 
pect him to be a society man. 


_ Indeed, as I take a retrospect of my life here on the 
eve of my departure from the scene of my nineteen 
years’ work, I am oppressed by a painful conscious- 
iess that I have failed in my social duties. I may 
awe worked my hardest for my college ; I may have 
jursued my investigations of Indian history and 
ndian economics, making the night joint-labourer 
with the day and not dividing the Sunday from the 
est of the week ; I may have Thtimately shared the 
' life of my boys outside the class-room. But I have 
‘surely failed in observing the hundred and one 
amenities of life which a cultivated society requires 
rom its members in their mutual relations. 
I have rarely refurned a visit, I have sparingly 
entertained and I have attended social functions as 
‘seldom. The result has been that no self-respecting 
gentleman of Bankipur hascrossed my threshold a 
second time, and my only visitors have been wild 
ntiquarians, desperate students of Indian history, 
sworn devotees of literature, anda few personal 
ends. Well, gentlemen, Iam not a Misanthropos 
nd Í donot hate mankind; but Icould not afford 
he time for a fuller social intercourse with you. 
Por this I sincerely apologise to you. eè è 
_ My only excuse is that I have always regarded 
ankipur as acapital field for my work. True, I learnt 
Persian before coming here. But it was only here 
I turned that instrument to the interpretation 
f original historical documents and the investigation 
of our country’s past. The dry cold and bracing 
climate of Patna for six months in the year and the 
_ comparative lightness of my college work during the 
irst ten es of my oe tay nere, gare - an 
opportunity of storing knowledge and. gxaminin 
Bginal Tii; for shill I shall always mEn me 
atna with gratitude. Here I began all of my 
researches, and here I have carried many of them to 
“completion. Wherever my latter days may be spent, 
Patna will be a loving memory to me. Ca 
= Research isa brooding passion: the standard of 
perfection expected of an original investigator ¢n 
the civilised world to-day is very high and is daily 
becoming more and more exacting and ponderous. 
Phe Indian, who, wishes to win a place for his 
country in the roll of those who have added to the 
world’s stock of knowledge, must not rest, must 
iot enjoy himself, must got think of his worldly 
oi =F irom cele 
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goods, must be a stranger to society ; he must even 
neglect his family. It is a heavy price to pay ; but 
we have to pay it, if modern Indians are not to be 
talked of as intellectual Pariahs in the congress of 
the learned, at Paris, Berlin or London. og 
You appreciate my devotion to this ideal and you 
pardon me for my social failings here. For this I 
thank you again. l 
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The Bengal Social Service League. 

The second anniversary meeting of the, 
Bengal Social Service League came off on 
the 18th August 1917, at the Overtoun 
Hall, under the Presidency of Sir Kə 
Gupta, K.C.S.I. A very interesting rep 
of the various activities of the Leag 


during the year was read at the meeting by . 


the Secretary, Dr. D.N. Maitra. The report 
has been published and we are glad to 
commend it tothe public. Besides afford- 
ing prompt and effective reliet to people 
who suffered from sudden outbreaks of 


fire, famine and flood, the League, we “are” 


glad to read in the report, helped igih 
matter of providing pure drinking water 
in séveral villages by the excavation of one 


tank and the sinking of 33 pucca wells, © 


started and maintained 43 Schools in 9 
districts, and by the publication and 
broadcast distribution of health tracts 
and leaflets and by means of lectures 
spread popular sanitary knowledge in 
many villages. 


During the year under — 


review, 29 new branches of the League - 


were opened at different places in Bengal 
and a systematic study and improvement 
of bustees in Calcutta were undertaken. 

There can now be no question that the 
Bengal Social Service League no longer 
merely holds out the promise of a seed, 
but has germinated and struck deep roots 
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into the soil of this country. We can only 
hope that it may grow and prosper from 


year to year and succeed in enlisting grgat- 
er sympathy and co-operation of the 
public. | 


Mrs. Besant and Presidentship of 
The Congress. 


Some admirers of Mrs. Annie Besant 
have called her an Incarnation of a 
PrincipJe. Some of her followers have 
gone further, and called her a Saint, a 
Devi (which means goddess), an Incarna- 


-tion of thee goddess Saraswati and the 


Saviour of India. Every one has the right 
to his own opinions and enthusiasm. And 
it is not our intention in this note to 
ticise any terms used by Z Mrs. ‘ D esą 1t's 
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admirers and followers to describe her. 
We wish only to say that we do not 
subscribe to the views implied in these 
terms. Itis on other grounds that we say 
that she is probably the fittest person to 
preside over the 32nd session of the Indian 
National Congress. In recent years she 
has used her voice and her pen most 
vigorously, persistently and fearlessly in 
her advocacy of self-rule for India. The 
country does not know a more forceful, 
fearless and resourceful preacher of Home 
Rule. She it is who has made it a living 
issue. In working for Home Rule she has 
suffered heavily both in purse and in 
person. Se has carried constitutional 
agitation to its farthest legal limits ; for 
she has been fighting her cases-in the 
Privy Council. The question of şelf- 
government is now before both Goverment 
and people. It-will be the most import- 
ant question to be discussed at the ensuing 

smu of the Congress. For all these 
reasons and also because the majority of 
provincial Congress Committees want 
her, she ought to be chosen to preside over 
the next Congress. For a province in 
which the repressive policy of internment 
has been most vigorously pursued, it 
would be in the fitness of things, too, 
to have as president one who has herself 
undergone internment. 

Objections have been raised against 
electing her. One is that she is a foreigner, 
and in a movement for obtaining 
selfrule the leading position ought not 
to be assigned toa foreigner. Our reply 
is that it is not in the year 1917 
that the Congress has suddenly for the 
first time grown into an organisation for 
obtaining civic rights. It has been such 
for years past, or, probably from its very 
statt, though, it may be, not directly or 
quite consciously. We remember that the 
practical originator of the Congress was 
a foreigner, and its foremost guide, friend 
and philosopher even to-day is a foreigner 
residing in England. We remember, too, 
that foreigners like Yule, Webb, Bradlaugh, 
Cotton and Wedderburn have presided 
over it without any objection beingeraised 
by the present objectors. We remember 
also that when it was proposed to have Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald as president it was 
this Review alone which objected on the 
ground of his being a foreiguer. The 
present objectors did not then object. 
When again Mrs. Besant was about to be 
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chosen to preside over the U P. 1 òia- 
cial Conference, which she subsequent «« d, 
this Review alone objected. The j} «ut 


` objectors did not then object. Of | ne 


persoas of foreign extraction named «1 oe, 
the objection is least valid egains a rs. 
Besart ; because she has mace In : er 
home. It may also be urged agail . cur 
objection that if India had Natural -%1 on 
Laws, Mrs. Annie Besant could 1 ve 
become a naturalised Indian and 1: is 


t 


well-known that a naturalised „itan 
ceases to be treated as a foreigaer art. oas 
all the rights and responsibilit s of 


autochthonous citizens. No doul -he 
has not been naturalised Jegai/y, as tl ve 
are, we believe, no naturalisation <: ys 
in India-; but her sufferings ard sa‘ it .vs 
for India may be accepted asa bap’-s ial 
rite conferring naturalisation vən he: 

The ideal of Indian Swargjors «rule 
did not originate with Mrs Besa i. It 
was very clearly and definitely de: “i dak 
and demanded by Dadabhai Nao 4 
1906 in a Calcutta session of the Cor: 
And his demand justly and logically 
farther than the emand of Home ii 
Moslem-Leaguers or Congressman of ^ o-i ay. 
Even the expression Indian Hcme Rie id 
not originate with Mrs. Annie Besar . ‘Ve 
say all this not to minimise herp it il 
services, but to show that sh2 sho 7 
taken only as the most impressive s o vs- 
man, for the year, of the Swaraj n'se- 
ment, but neither its originator 1 r s 
leader. And she will. demand in sul iz vee 
what the Congress and the Moslem anue 
have already jointly decided upon as <he 
united demand of India under the m.. 
dentship of born citizens of Inda. 

It has been also said that here cton 
would be a challenge to Governm.ut it 
would be to flout Government. Se uo 
not think so. If the numerous {_ ‘o'est 
meetings held before Mer release, wi e cat 
a challenge, her election cannot he a 
challenge, and she has now been rea ad. 
One of the ex-presidents ôf the Ccny ess 
was once in jail, though not fora p_lit cal 
but a merely technical offence. A is, 
Besnut was simply interned, not =:n to 
jail. Ex-political-prisoners have been. te. td 
members of the British Parliament «sly 
recently two Sinn Fein rebels, let m: of 
jail, Mr. Macguinnes and M-. de alna, 
have been elected members of p arlia Lei t. 

It has been also objectec tha: Irs, 
Besant did not hold-her present fr litical 
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opinions some years ago, that she has 
charged, and may change again. But 
it should be noted that her change has 
been in the direction of progress, not 
in that of -etrogression. We are to take 
a person’s opinions as they are, not 
as they were or may be in future. We 
do nct wisito rake up unpleasant facts. 
But f Congresswallas will pass in review 
the nimes of all the past presidents, they 
will ind that some men have filled that 
posit.on whose published opinions as re- 
gards Indian politics were, before their 
occupation of the presidential chair, ail. 
Some past presidents have even gone back 
on some o: their former political opinions, 
either directly or indirectly. Just as we 
dc nct take them now as representatives 
of Congress politics, so if Mrs. Annie 
Besart should in future be guilty of similar 
retrogression, we would cease to look 
upon her as a Congresswalla and would 
be n by any views she might then 
jund. 
rtain things which she is reported to 
. said or done during the Swadeshi 
mitation has given offence in Bengal. 
s to these, we are disposed to forget 
and forgive. For what she said against 
Arab nda Ghosh she has made ample 
amends by subsequently published warm 
aporeciation of his worth. The Gandhi 
incident in Benares we have not forgotten. 
Probably it was due to an attack of 
nerves, or something worse. But we 
are not disposed to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. We hold no brief for Mrs. Besant 
and do not contend that she is impeccable. 
On the whole, we support hen; though 
wedonot think that there is no one else 
fit to preside, or that our cause would be 
irretrievably ruined if she were not elected. 
In conclusion, when anyone feels disposed 
to inculge in any criticism of her in con- 
versation or writing, we would ask him to 
try to prove to his own satisfaction that 
every one of the past presidentg of the 
Congress was oris more faultless in every 
respect than Mrs. Besant. 


Party Strife and Self-rule. 


"Some objections against Indian self- 
goveznmen= have been based on the exist- 
ence of party strife in our midst. These 
have no great, validity, as there is no self- 
ruling country without political parties and 
more violent party strife than we have here. 
In ou~ present condition, however, we dis- 
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like and condemn party dissensions, be- 
cause they stand in the way of a united 


effort to win civic rights. 


One particular objection of our oppo- 
nents we wish to meet. It has been said 
that as, on the whole, the Indian members 
of the legislative councils form a standing 
opposition, if Government be defeated by 
them, who will carry on the work of ad-, 
ministration ? This objection presupposes” 
that things are to remain just as they are 
now even when India obtains complete self- 
government. But that is not the case. Ina 
self-ruling India, the position of the Viceroy 
and Governors would probably be like that 
of similar functionaries in thè self-ruling 
Dominions. And there is enough of politi- 
cal capacity in India and sufficient differ- 
ence of opinion on many matters of detail 
to make it practicable for one party to 
form a government when another has gone 
out of power. So the existence of parties 
among us is really in one sense one Mour 
qualifications’ for self-government. The 
system of party government has its faults, 
and they are great. Partisanship and fac- 
tiousness aré maladies from which parties 
suffer. But there may be healthy party 
activity free from the taint of partisanship 
and facticusness. All nations which wish 
to advance should havein their midst, as 
Mill says, “the antagonism of influences 
which is the only security for progress.” 


Mr. Montagu’s Visit and the Duty of 
' Public Bodies and Public Men. 


By the desire of the Secretary of State 
an official announcement has been made 
regarding the procedure which will be fol- 
lowed during his approaching visit to 
India. It is said therein : 


Representations and memorials on the subject of 
reforms should be addressed to him throug&é the 
Governor-General in Council. Deputations will be 
received by Mr. Montagu and His Excellency the 
Viceroy jointly. To such deputations it will not be 
possible to give a considered reply, but itis hoped 
that great advantage will be secured from private 
inter views with selected members of the deputations 
after they have presented their addresses. 

Persons or associations wishing to have interviews > 
or to present addresses should make their wishes 
known tọ their respective Local Governments who 
will submit their recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of India for submission to the Secretary of 
State. This procedure is necessary in order to enable 
a daily programme ofengagements to be prepared, 
and every endeavour will be made to secure that all 
important associations and persons should be 
allotted a time for the desired depntation or address. 
It will be a convenience if copies of any addresses to 
he presented could besent in some little time before- 
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hand, in order that there may be an opportunity of 
appreciating the points to be raised, and it will add 
greatly to the value of the discussions at private 
interviews if gentlemen who are accorded that 
honour will similarly send in beforehand a summary 
of points they desire to lay before the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy. 

It is desired that the views of representatives of 
all sections of the community should be heard, and 
_these suggestions have been made in order that the 
Ftime at Mr. Montagu’s diposal may be distributed 

to the best advantage. È 

Those publie bodies and public men who 
desire to present addresses, submit memo- 
rials and representations, send deputa- 
tions or have interviews will find the 
above instwuctions and hints useful. We 
hope they willdo their best toarm them- 
selves with detailed, definite, accurate 
and up-to-date information on the points 
which they wish to press on the attentton 
of the Secretary of State. This is all the 
more necessary in view of the preparations 
wee made for a tremendous agitation by 
the European sojourners in India. 

In thisconnection we may be allowed to 
draw the attention of our brother jour- 
nalists, representative bodies and public 
men to the able article on Mr. Montagu’s 
visit and our duty contributed to the 
present number of this Review by “X.” We 
venture to think that it would be to the 
advantage of the public if it were repro- 
duced and commented upon by our con- 
temporaries. 

Itis necessary for us to redouble our 
efforts to obtain Home Rule. Anglo- 
Indians (old and new style) are up in 
arms. Our agitation must, therefore, be 
far more vigorous than ever; but it must 
be carried on by well-informed men who 
are able to keep their emotions well under 
control. 


Release of Well-known Interned Persons. 


We are happy that Mrs. Annie Besant 
and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia have 
been released. The people of India, in all 
provinces, paticularly the people of Madras 
under the fearless leadership of Sir Subra- 
mania Iyer, tried to obtain their release 
by means of constitutional agitation. 
Therefore, Mr. Arundale was partly right 
when, in the course of the first speech 
which he made after his release at a 
public meeting in Coimbatore, he said :— 

The release of Mrs. Besant and of Mr. Wadia and 


himself did not demand that thanks should be offered ' 


either to the Government of Aladras or to the Govern- 
ment of India, nor even to the Secretary of State, 
less, of course, to the Government of Madras than to 


any one else. The thanks, Mrs. Besant wot i ove 
given, had she been well enough to address t:r. w 


ing, would have been to the people of Inc . -e 
gratefully thank with all our hearts the; : f 
India for having freed us, to them is the vitloc n 


them our gratitude, aud in releasing us, [ hic ias 
shown to the world that sheis no ionge oœ ier 
knees, she is standing up upon her feet, she arsizul ics 
she demands, she is able to insist with uc ss. 
This is a magnificent achievement and ¿sie oat 
should make all lovers of India rejoice that® ic in 
at last protect those who are her servants, 

It is necessary that people shou.1; ʻe 
up the obsequious habit of express x 
gratitude in a fulsome manner wlen -r 
through stress of circttmstances mer u 
power recognise the claims of justize :d 
human freedom which they themsely<s xd 
overridden. Thanks may, of cour<2, w 
given in a dignified manner. 

The Anglo-Indian papers and th21. .- 
official European community look uy on ¿1e 
release of the three interned person: ¿> a 
sign cf weakness. The Bengalee sa~3t it 
itis a sign of strength. Whateve: el: «it 
may-or may not be, itis certainly © pof 
that the Governmert of India haic * xv 
wisdom to recognise the needs of th si -.1- 
tion. To the extent that any on:.f.m 
the Secretary of State downward: :.iy 
have acted wholly or partly from & s «e 
of justice and regard for the cleim vf 
human liberty, he is entitled to prat:>. 

Though credit is due to the ccus?.tu 
tional agitation carried on by the recs x, 
it should not monopolise all the cn it. 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale hay: {oon 
released partly because they are oori. us 
of British descent and have influen, ad 
influential friends in England and o ier 
Westem * lands. Mr. Wadia, acizi 
an Indian, has een released paz ly ic- 
cause, having been interned alotz. th 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale for tl : s` ne 
imaginary offence, he could not wh iiy 
decercy be kept deprjved of his free «in 
after the release of his two compat:o1s in 
misery. If those innocent deteius in 
Bengale who are unknown to fame and 
who have no influential friends, be set r:e, 
that would be a proof of Governmer . /: v- 
ing acted solely from a sense of justice. 


Ul 


Blindness to Discontent and Suffs-ir -* 
: in Bengal. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes .— 

It India bitterly wept at the sufferings oF che 
saintly lady, her release has, om the oth- izad, 
deluged the country from one end to the o.aer with 
a wave of intense joy, the like of which-.as aver 
felt before. But this is not all. The relea. o t/rs. 

e 
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Besart has brought about another unexpected 
result. The relation between the people and the 
Goverrment was getting more and more strained. 
All that is over now. Never, indeed, did the people 
feel more sincerely grateful to the Government than 
at the present moment. As a matter of fact, we 
cannot too strongly express our gratitude to, and 
high appreciation of the wisdom displayed by, Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in releasing Mrs. 
Besant agd her co-adjutors, 


We have already given expression to 
our tappiness at the release of Mrs. Besant 
and others. It is a great advantage to 
India now that they are again free to 
serve her. But we cannot say that the 
strained relation between the people and 
the Government ‘is over now’’,—not in 
Bengal at any rate. Hundreds of her inuo- 
cent sons still remain deprived of their 
liberty. This has caused suffering not only 
to them, but to their tamilies as well,— 
particularly to the women and children. 
We do not make light of the sufferings of 
Mrs Besant and her associates. But the 
suffer.ngs caused by the internments and 
deportations in Bengal have been and are 
far greater in volume and intensity, caus- 
ing sticide and insanity ina few cases. It 
is greatly to be regretted that there have 
_ not been any public signs to show whether 
“India bitterly wept at the sufferings of” 
the interned and deported sons of Bengal 
“also. 

We have said before and we repeat that 
the liberty of the least of men and women 
is just as precious to them and to the 
world as that of the most famous. We 
cannct, therefore, be perfectly happy until 
justice has been done to all irrespective of 
their fame or public services. ° o 

The Bengalee’s attitude is commendable. 
It asks: i 

Buz what about the interned persons 
A general amnesty of political prisoners 
should follow to complete the work of 


aud mark the reversal of the old policy, 
be done without any delay. 


in Hengal ? 
and detenus 
conciliation 
This should 


T4e Patrika has also subsequently writ- 
ten urging the release of the interned in 
Bergal. This we gladly acknowledge. 


Another Ex-Detenu Commits Suicide. 


We desire, says The Bengalee, to cadl 
prominent attention to the following case 
of suicide, reported by our Rangpur corres- 
pondent, of añ interned person who was 
constantly shadowed by the Police and 
was not allowed to prosecute his studies 
even cf{ter his release :— 
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Sachindra Chandra Das Gupta, a brilliant student 
of the 4th year class in the Ripon College, son of 
Babu Jogeshchandra Das Gupta a local Pleader, 
interned last year under the Defence of India Act at 
Rangpur town in his father’s house, committed 
suicide on Thursday last by taking opium. The 
unfortunate young man, though released, was not 
allowed by the authorities to prosecute his studies ; 
this told so seriously on his mind that he destroyed 
himself, leaving behind aged parents, brothers and 
sisters to mourn his tragicend. The event has cast 
a gloom upon the town in view of his letters 
addressed to the District Magistrate, his parents and 
some other gentlemen of the town, in which he has 
bitterly complained of the cruel treatment meted out 
to him by the blood-hounds of law. His letters to 
the local C. I. D. officer appointed to shadow him 
concludes with an intense pathos. “I am going toa 
region where neither you nor any other Police Officer 
willtorment me.” The letters have been seized by 
the Police. 


- The Rangpur correspondent of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika writes :— 


Of late he applied to Government for permission 
to join the local Carmichael College, but permission 
was refused. He was further prohibited fone == 
part in any game with boys of his age. He was also 
directed by the C. I. D. officer uot to attend the local 
Public Library for the purposes of study and not 
to talk toany young man except the members of 
his family. 

The boy, who was a brilliant student, took all 
this much to heart and was observed during the last 
4 or 5 days morose .and despondent. Night before 
last he told his mother that it was no use to live such 
a life, to be a burden on the family all life, and to 
become a source of trouble to the family under the 
daily apprehension of police search and molestation. 
He has lefta letter stating despair to be the cause of 
his suicide. ‘os , l 

The Administrative machine, we know, 
will not weep, but we do hope “India 
[will] bitterly weep at the sufferings of” 
this luckless young man. We do not cer- 
tainly expect any meetings of protest, but 
we trust many will be moved to pity when 
they read the above extracts. 

We will not make any comments. We 


only ask, Has anybody the moral righé to 


make life unbearable to even the worst 
criminals confined in jail? And this young 
man was not a criminal at all but a lad 
of noble impulses as the letters he has left 
behind show. His letter to the District 
Magistrate is given below : 

Sir,—l write my dying declaration in this letter. 
I commitgsuicide for I think that I shall never be able 
to be useful to society. The Government is the great- 
est obstacle against my living a useful life. 1 could 
live a selfish life like the ordinary people without be- 
ing in danger of the Government’s dissatisfaction. But 
I will not do that. The Government has made mie lose 
one precious yeas of my life and it has proved to bea 
stumbling block towards the prosecution of my 
studies. {could have calmly borre it if the Govern- 
ment gave such an order according to the existing 
laws. 
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But I am afraid it has blindly overlooked the laws. 
For even the Defence Act does not empower the Govt. 
to passsuch an order. It has proved to be quite 
arbitrary and tyrannous to pass suchan order after 
setting me free and I cannot with self-respect reconcile 
myself to it. If the Govt. pass such an order against 
the 1000 young men who have been interned basing 
its grounds on the report ofthe I. B. which is the 
greatest organ of falsehood! think, it will have to 

repent for it. 

Now I commit suicide by taking opium and I doit 
with the hope that very soon I shall be able to begin 
a fresh new life. I am alone responsible for my death. 
Ibope that you will see the police does not make 
a parade of enquiry into the matter and thus harass 
my parents or put any other member of our family 
to dificulty. I declare that I commit suicide after 
carefully thinkjng over it for about a week and being 
deliberately resolved. 

His letter to his brother contains the 
tollowing passages :— 

When I was set free I thought that I was re&lly 
free, but now I see that I am bound by the strongest 
chain of the Government. The C. I. D.s ask me not 
to associate with any of my friends. But I cannot 

IfI werein my former state (internment) 
have and could have obeyed them, but since 
n set free, | cannot remain in bondage 
ty. I have lost the best years of my 
I am afraid I would have lost some more 
years it had not set my soul free from the bondage 
of my body. I cannot live in society without being 
a true member of it and without free activity. Now 
every action of mine is watched by the C. 1. D., with 
the greater suspicion and they think that by doing 
good to the society I try to influence my countrymen. 
I commit suicide in order that I may begin a fresh 
life I pray to God that I may be born again in 
Bengal with everything good in me. 

The above extracts are from the Amrita- 


Bazar Patrika. 


We do hope the Governor of Bengal 
will not write a letter of condolence to 
the parents of Sachindra Chandra Das 
Gupta, like that which he wrote to the 
parents of Hari Charan Das, another 
detenu who committed suicide; at any 
rates not before he has put an end to the 
system or procedure which causes such 
tragedies. Such letters of condolence sug- 
gest, though they do not justify, a very un- 
pleasant comparison, 


Suicide of Hari Charan Das. 


Hari Charan Das, detenu, who com- 
mitted suicide some time ago, wasa school- 
master in Maldah. ‘The cause of his 
suicide is unknown. What is known is 
that up to the time of his death he had 
not been granted any subsistence allowan- 
ce, but had to live on loans obtained from 
the police. He had also suffered from mala- 
rious fever, and had written to the District 
superintendent of Police to remove him to 









a healthy place. But four o` his ^i rs 
reached that officer very late, some o`. b: m 
many days after the due date. Theyre «ood 
their destination after he had com it: ed 
suicide. Who caused the deay i cin 
transmission or delivery of these les s? 
Is it not probable that the same %:'ty 
may Lave intercepted or destroyed ctr 
letters of Hari Charan Das which isi it 
have revealed the cause or causes ofiss 
suicide? Will not this party be coi 
out and punished in an exerzsliry 
manner? 

And, as soon as a manisinterned vaw 
is he not provided with a subsett ve 
allowance ? When a criminal, polit ca ov 
ordinary, is sent tojail, has he cmt to 
wait for his food for weeks cr mc: ils? 
If not, why should not a mere peiin al 
suspect get his subsistence aLowaz::e is 
soon as heis placed under restraint > ^% ie 
procecure which deprives a manof | n iy 
without at exactly the same time s yiv- 
ing him with the wkherewitha. to wc is 
certainly unworthy of any haman. ¢ id 
civilised administ@ation, and shoul ze 
substituted by a better one witk:w a 
moment’s delay. ` 


Suicide Rate under Normal anc Abnernial 
Conditions. 

The annual sanitary report e` tin 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1916 zi cos 
3310 as the number of suicices in iit 
year. As the population of Bens :l is 
45,329,147, the suicide rate vas 7} ur 
million. This is the rate under sn'rical 
conditions. Let us see what the at ts 
under the abnormal condition: of cinic n- 
ment or compulsory domicile, as it is: aid 
in official parlance. The number of d-te ius 
in Bergalis probably 1000, in roune un n- 
bers. Three cases ofsuicide among il om 
has been reported in the course of & ye it, 
including that of ex-detenu Sacliac va. 
The suicide rate among ther, therfore, 
comes tọ 3000 per millioņy as agaicst 73 
per million under normal conditio:s. It 
is nov usual, and it may be con :dce:.d 
unfair, to institutea comparison 3° tnis 
sort. On that we pronounce 20 op ni n. 
We have worked-out the figcres j:st fo 
give an idea to the readers of the anov 
mality of the conditions uader alah 
detenus bave to pass their days. 


Mothers to the Rescue. 
The Indian Daily News reports tat at 
a largely attended mecting of tie lac cs of 
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Caleatta Leld at the hall of the Theosophi- 
ca. Society, College Square, on the 24th 
September, one of the resolutions passed 
was: 

“In view of the order of the Government 
releasing Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arun- 
dale and Wadia, it is resolved that other 
persons, who have been interned without 
any trial should also be released at once.”’ 

Tis is a just and timely demand. We 
cougratulate the ladies of Caleutta on 
helcing the first public meeting in India 
te urge the release of detenus irrespective 
of their race, fame or influence. We men 
folk have 20 reason to feel proud of our 
Sex. 

Since the above was in type a resolu- 
tion asking for the realease of Bengal 
detenus has been passed at the Calcutta 
Tcwn Halli meeting held to express joy at 
the release of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. 
Arundale and Wadia and to thank Govers- 
ment Zor tne same. 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Speech. 


e R 

In making a few comments on Sir 
Mickael O’Dwyer’s famous speech deli- 
vered last month in the Indian Legislative 
Council, we wish first to say that our 
remarks are directed against him, not 
against the people of the Panjab. We in 
Bengal have always had a traditional 
respect forthe Panjabasa land of brave 
men. This has found expression in Bengali 
literature, too. We have historical and 
biographical works dwelling on the brave 
deeds done and the martyrdom suffered by 
Panjabis. We bave a drama, Paruevikrany, 
or the Valour of King*Porus, contempor- 
ary of Alexander the Great, by Jyotirindra- 
nath Tagore. In “My Reminiscences” by 
Rabindrarath Tagore occurs the follow- 
ing passage giving us a memory of the 
days of his childhood :— 

“Once there came in this way a young Panjabi 
servant named Lena. The cordiality of te reception 
he zoz irom us would have been worthy of Ranjit 
Singh kimself. Not only was he a stranger, but a 
Panjabi to boot,—what wonder he stole our hearts 
away? We had the same reverence for the whole 
Panjabi nat‘on as for Bhima and Arjunaof the 
Mahabharata. They were warriors ; and if they had 
sometimes fought and lost, that was clearly®the 
enemv’s fault. It was glorious to have Lenu, of the 
Paujab, in our very bome,” 

Our Panjdbi friends will see from the 
above what our real feeling towards them 
is and has been for generations past. We 
would not in the least grudge them any 
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praise that they might get by doing any- 
thing really praiseworthy. 

It was also for the Panjabis to say 
whether Sir Michael is or is not their 
spokesman ; and we think they have given 
an unmistakable answer. 

Under the guise of glorifying the Panjab, 
Sir Michael really sang his own praise, 
to the accompaniment of the tune, 
“Alone I did it, and I alone didit.” Sir 
Michel’s speech, however, is defective 
in one respect. In the recent history of 
the Panjab, the recruitment of a large 
number of soldiers, the contribution of 
large sums of money to war finds, and the 


supply of large quantities of food-stuffs, 


are not the only most noteworthy events. 
That province has been conspicuous both 
for recruits and revolutionaries, both for 
conspirators and contributors to the war 
funds. Thetuture historian will have to 
record not only the recruitment of 
number of soldiers, the contribu 
large sums to war funds, and the si&™ 
large quantities of food-stuffs ; but? 
the wholesale robberies and ragg yo 
preparations and conspiracies for~i.. 
revolt, the consequent conspiracy- anc 
other political trials and the unusual num- 
bers of men sentenced to capital punish- 
ment, transportation for life andlong terms: 
of rigorous imprisonment. Sir Mich# ; 
has told us to whose credit the first thi gz 
items mentioned in the first part of the last 
sentence should be placed ; but he has not 
told us what person or persons the future 
historian must hold accountable for the 
other items. He or his government has 
taken some credit for the drastic steps 
taken for suppressing sedition. It may be 
said that the people alone were responsible 
for the bad things, but that the provincial 
Government and the people were jointly 
entitled to praise for the good things. But 
would the future historian consider such 
an apportionment of praise and blame 
equitable ? When men go shares in any 
concern, they share both the profit and 
loss. Sir Michzel must explain why the 
most,dangerous and serious revolu- 
tionary movement in India found the 
readiest response and had its principal 
seat in the Panjab. It may be true, 
as he said, that “The Panjab has no 
use even for passive loyalty, still less for 
passive resistance.” But he should have 
explained why most of all in the Panjab 
there should have been found men who 
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thought (wrongly, no doubt,) that there 
was at the present time “use even for” 
active disloyalty, and “still” more “for” 
active “resistance.” Ue should have also 
explained why in the Panjab alone was 
there anarchy, with plunder and rapine for 
a time over wide tracts. Undoubtedly 
there has not been any loud Home Rule 
„talk in the Panjab. Silence and calm have 
' been obtained. But by what means? 
Regarding recruitment in the other 
provinces as compared with the Panjab, 
Sir Michzel should have remembered that 
the Panjab has been, owing toits geogra- 
phical position, under the necessity of 
being warlfke for ages, that the Sikhs 
were obliged for self-preservation in the 
Moghul period to make martial zeal 
a principal virtue, that this fact had 
reacted on the other sects in the Panjab, 
making them, too, warlike, and that 
recruiting had gone on and been en- 
ed in the Panjab throughout the 
eriod. Therefore, for generations 
have been accustomed to join 
both to gratify their fighting in- 
as a profession. And, until lately 
ate, arupee went further in the 
than in many other Provinces. 
graphical position, history and 
condition of many of the other 
provinces are different, and recruiting had 
for generations been discontinued or dis- 
couraged in many of them where it had 
existed before and in the rest it had not 
received as much encouragement as in the 
Panjab. Forthis reason the comparison 
instituted by Sir Michel is unreasonable 
and unfair. You cannot, except among a 
self-ruling people fighting for their liberties 
or for a similar inspiring cause, rouse 
martial zeal all of a sudden among large 
nuntbers of men or make them all of a 
sudden take to soldiering as a profession. 
The Panjabisa rather late addition to 
the British Indian Empire. It was not 
Sepoys from the Panjab but fromelsewhere 
who under Clive and his successors estab- 
„lished and extended the British Empire in 
India. Why are their services forgotten, 
and why were no efforts made to keep up 
their martial zeal ? Sir Michael has said :— 
In considering the problems before us let us see 
what cooperation has already accomplished in the 
Punjab. Within 70 years it has raised the Punjab 
from one of the most backward and impoverished 
provinces of the Empire to one of the most prosper- 


ous and progressive ; it enabled the Punjab to save 
India in the mutiny, and in the present war it has 










enabled the Punjab to achieve those s-dendid 
not only for India but for the British Empir: 
we have heard recited today. 

The Province which stood and: = Is 
pre-eminent (but not asthe only help w | 
helping the Empire at critical pork is 
certainly deserves to be praised b7 <a 
rulers; but that is no reason why i os 
Provinces which gave indispeasabk hep 
in founding the Empire in India shot i > 
held up to scora. Is gratitud2 so :.. ¢- 
lived ? 

We have not the least desire to giu ~ 
the Panjab any praise, nor to klame t;o 
any apparent failure or other cause; | +t 
in mere fairness to the rest o° Indi: , 
must vefer to some figures relatii ¿z « 
recruitment for voluntary as oppor. i9 
professional soldiering. Seeing tha. i- 
history of the continued existence a -l 
discontinuance, and of the enccurag-~« t 
and discourageiuent of recruizment. l. ; 
not been the same in all provinces, petri s 
the figures relating to voluntarr sold: 71 v 
may not be considered an unfair test 

In reply to a question asked b. te 
Maharaja of Kassmbazar intueIm:-r :! 
Council the Commander-in-Ckief siit | 
that 


The total number of applicants fcr enr a 
in the Indian branch of the Indian Defenze For. s > 
5643, Burma heading the list with 1392, [2 al is 
following with 1749, Bengal coming th:rd wit. 7: : ; 
fourth is Bombay with 591, next the Punja: v | 
366 and last the United Provinces with 205. 


The accuracy of the figure or B.o. | 
has been publicly disputed by Dr. ~, `’ 
Sarbadhikari, with what result wed 11 1. 
yet know. According to him tks figu-:i r 
Bengal should be over 2000. 

A Press Communique says :— 


In Aprila Communique was issued statin: { + 
the total number of fit applicants for anlistml.. n 
the Punjab University Company was 117 andi t 
this number was insufficient for the farmatic: « 
separate Company of Infantry Brigade, ais o 
section with an establishment of 57 men wo-: oe 
constituted by the military authorities... Thep: st) - 
now is that the Punjab University Brigade rises si 
Section, ajthough temporarily gompl te with z 
strength of 59, requires 55 additional men Deure | 
proceeds on active service, During the -hree mcut à 
in which the section has been undergoing trein ' 
with highly satisfactory result it has itood r'a 
same strength despite the endeavours made .y ‘,: 
Deputy Commissioners and Political Agents to t; 
ad@itional recruits...... 


The similar Bengali Double Comzauy 
Scheme has been more successful. 

As regards the supply of fooc-stuff: Sir 
Michael did not say how much of <iese 
consisted of wheat. ‘We have reasc: ~o 
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thirk a considerable proportion consisted 
oftiat food-grain. It is, therefore, neces- 
sarr to mention that the Panjab is the 
largest producer of wheat in India. That 
othzr provinces do not produce so much 
Waezt is not a matter of choice with them, 
but :3 owing mainly to natural conditions. 
Every prevince would be glad to sell for 
gocd ~woney its surplus staple productions, 
sheuld there be a demand for it, as the 
Panjab has done. 

as regards the money contributions to 
the War Funds, Sir Michael should haye 
tolc us what amount and degree of “‘rea- 
sorakle pressure’, as advocated by the 
Bombay Government, was applied in his 
pre viace. 

Ta2 Panjab Satrap needs to be reminded 
that just as man does not live by bread 
aloie, so man does not make progress in 
civilisation and a country become great by 
figkting and food-stuffs alone, however ne- 
cessary they may be. Even the humble 


clerk (including he of the commissariat 
variety), the plodding postmaster, the 
poor schoolmaster, thesedate judicial 


offcer, the acute lawyer dearly hated by the 
bureaucracy, the ‘‘pestilential’” agitator 


aud journalist, the merchant, the captain - 


of ‘rdustry, the scientist, the artist, the 
pailosopher, the poet, the religious and 
social reforr er, and several other descrip- 
tions of persons are required to make a 
great and civilised country. And these the 
other provinces have produced along with 
the Panjab. 

Sir Michael says that the system of 
ele:tion “is still regarded with disfavour 
by zhe majority of the rural pepylation” 
in che Panjab. How dges he know? Was 
it explained to all the people and a 
plebiscite taken? When, by whom, and 
how was-it done? As they are mostly 
illiterate we cannot imagine how the 
pecdie made theif opinion known to 
their august ruler. 

Siz Michael O'Dwyer hasin several pas- 
sazes claimed for the Panjabis a Character 
distinct from the rest of the people of India 
(wakat a fortunate circumstance for those 
wio want to pursue the policy of divide 
afd rule!) and resembling that of the 
British people. For instance, he says :—° 


= oquence is a common enough quality in India. 
Common sanse afid sanity of judgment are unfortu- 
na-e:y'less common. Both are essentially Punjab 
quilities. They are also pre-eminently British quali- 
tie: and it is the commou possession of these qualities 
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—a heritage perhaps from the parent Aryan stock— 
that has led, ever since Lhe destinies of the two were 
united, to mutual comprehension, mutual confidence 
aud mutual cooperation betweeu the British Govern- 
ment and the people of the Punjab. 

Again : 

We desire that our future development, whether 
political, social or economical, should not slavishly 
copy that of other provinces with which we may have 
little in common but should” follow the genius and 
aptitude ot our people. 


A third passage runs as follows :— 


The Punjabi, like the British, is perhaps lacking in 
that mysterious quality known as spirituality. H 
you were to try and esplaiu to him what it means, he 
would probably shake his head and say: ‘No doubt 
it was an excellent thing, an admirable virtue, some- 
thing like charity, and, like charity, often used tc 
cover a multitude of sins.’ 


Seeing that there is so much resemblance 
befween the Britisher and the Panjabi one 
would expect to finda few other points of 
resemblance, but there is dissimilarity 
instead. For instance, the ji 
people are so foad of the sysiem of 
that even their women went to py 
had recourse to hunger-strike, an 
in various other ways, to obtain 
But Sir Michael says “the Panjab. 
ing in comprehension of the my 
spirituality and home rule,” and 
tem of election is still regarded 
favour by the majority of the rujo 70m, 
latioun.” The British people, aga; 28 5, - 
ly consider themselves the mos, TP fire 
and successful self-governing smy 7? 
here, too, the Panjabi differs fic Tg 
tisher! The self-constituted Son; 17 
the Panjab says: ‘‘Speaking “Ug; et 
province, while I would welcg,-?¥a / 
progress [in self-government], I may y 
that those conditions [of self-governm+ zt 
laid down by Mill] are not likely to be 
fulfilled for many a long day.” It seems 
then that God made the Panjabi only 
partly in the image of the Britisher after 
consulting the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, so 
that the man of the land of the five rivers 
might not resemble his Western prototype 
in any inconvenient characteristics. ‘The 
Creator is so very obliging. 










“Conditions” of Self-government. 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer prefaced his ob- 

servations on the “indispensable condi- 
‘ V3 =- + e 
tions” of self-government by saying: 

Some people tell us that the panacea for these and 


all other evils is sel@governmen. and that it should be 
granted at once or within a ‘lefinite period. While 
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sceptical about its beiug a panacea, I readily admit 
that self-government within the Empire in a form 
suitable to the traditious and aptitudes of the various 
coniponent parts is a legitimate and an accepted ideal. 
We can safely challenge Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer to quote any authoritative 
opinion of the Indian leaders to the effect 
that self-government isa panacea for all 
evils, What they have said is that with- 
“out self-government these evils cannot be 
thoroughly remedied, which is different 
from calling it a panacea. What Indian 
leaders urge is that self-government is au 
indispensable condition of progress, though 
other conditions also have to be fulfilled. 
Tbe sagd, “man cannot live without 
PM U'does that mean that air alone is 
MOficient for existence ? 


-3 * + 
sir Michael then proceeded to enume- 

e the conditions of self-government in 

nilowing passage: 

» would remind those who press for it that the 
ideal can only be realized when the three indispensable 
conditions laid down, not by any bureaucrat eager to 
retain power, but by so high an authority and so 
great a champion of popular rights as Mill, are ful- 
filled. Those are: (1) That the great majority of 
Cg, people shall desire it, (2) that they shall be cap- 
ROG of exercising it, (3) that they shall be able and 
willing to undertake the responsibilities, ie., external 
and internal defence, which it entails. 

We are sorry to find that the speaker did 

» not quote Mill correctly. The three con- 

ditions laid down by him occur in his 

“Representative Government’? in more 

than one place. They occur in the first 

chapter of the book in-the following 
form:— 








“This implies three conditions. The people for 
whom the form of government is intended must 
be willing to accept it; or at least not so 
unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obs- 
tacle to its establishment. They must be will- 
ing and able to do what it requires of them 
to erable it to fulfil its purposes. The word “do” is 
to be understood as including forbearances as well 
as acts. They nust be capable of fulfilling the con- 
ditions of action, and the conditions of self-restraint, 
which are necessary either for keeping the established 
polity in existence, or for enabling it to achieve the 
ends, its conduciveness to which forms its recom- 
mendation. 


© They are repeated in the fourth chapter 
in the following abridged form: R 

“These were—1. That the people should he will- 

ing to receive it. 2. That they should be willing 

and able to do what is necessary for its preservation. 

3. That they should be willing and able to fulfil the 

duties and discharge the functions which it imposes 

on them,” 
_ Let the reader compare the three condi- 
tions as they are described by Mill and as 
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they Lave been quoted by the Papu 
Satrap, and they will find outthec der 
ence, which is very material as regarc- tii 
first condition. Thisis laid down by opo. 
inthe following words: “The peopl. tor 
whem the form of government is inte: lal 
must be willing to acceptit; or at wosst 
not so unwilling as to oppose an 1 st:- 
mountable obstacle to its establislun-.t ` 
(The italics are ours). The italicised w ores 
bring out the exact intention of .iiì, 
which :s very different from wha’ Sv 
Michael would make it out to be, narici- 
“that the great majority of the peon: 
shall desire it.” ‘To desire it,” and ici 
to be so unwilling to accept it as to op os: 
an insurmountable obstacle to its eia- 
lishment” certainly represent quite dist- 
ent attitudes. Certainly we fulfil the vs: 
condition as laid down by Mill. 

As regards the two other condition: i 
should be borne in mind that self-gov in- 
ment has its measures and degrees. 2h 
people to whom a certain measure o> 
degree of self-rule is to be given “shoul >x 
willing and able to do what isnecessary or 
its praservation’®to the extent that t t 
amount of self-rule may make it incuml vit 
on them to do it. Similarly when i is 
said that “they should be willing and ‘Je 
to fulfil the duties and discharge the ft: c- 
tions which it imposes on them,” nue 
degree or measure of self-rule enjoyed iy 
or conferred on a people must be borne :n 
mind. A people who demand onlyar-~v 
qualified form of internal autonomy m ist 
not be called upon to show all at o--e 
that they are able to undertake, unaid:1, 
“the regpansibilities of externalandinter ıl 
defence” (Sir Michael’s words), which ¿ e 
undertaken unaided only by independe: t 
nations. Inthe present world war, even 
the strongest independent nations ha.e 
not been able to discharge this functio i 
unaided. Before the war not a single sel - 
governing British Dominion was able |) 
undertake external defence and even nc\- 
after three years of war they areunfit 3 
undertake that responsibility unaided, L-- 
cause they have no navies, and have inad:. 
quate armies. Like the Dominions we a:: 
able partially to do the work of defené 
That India has no navy is neither her faut 
noris it a disqualification for Home Rul 
Ireland has no navy, nor has any Dom. 
nion. India’s ship-building industry, wa: 
destroyed during the East India Con- 
pany’s regime, As regards the Indian 
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arcy, wien was the attempt made to 
mixeita sufficiently Jarge, well-equipped 
arc well-trained, selfcontained and inde- 
pendent national army ? Isit being made 
even now? Still we are firmly of the 
coinion that we are able to fulfl Mill’s 
scrond and third conditions to the extent 
‘thet the measure of selfpovernment we 
cmand makes it incumbent on us todo 
so. We are surprised to find that though 
tac Panjab has so readily supplied such 
large numbers of soldiers; yet ia Sir 
Michael’s opinion ‘those conditions are 
cot likely to be fulfilled for many a long 
Cay” in that province. 

it should be noted thatin the scheme 
cf post-war reforms prepared and adopted 
cy the Congress and the Moslem League, 

-is laid down that “no resolution of the 
Duperia: Legislative Council shall be bind- 

1g on the Governor-General in Council 
ii respect of military charges for the de- 
tence of the country.” This limitation of 
the power of the Council correspondingly 
Laits the military responsibility of those 
w19 in che last resort send representatives 
to the council, ie., the peeple of India. ` 
_ -tmay be easy to misquote Mill when 
-t serves one’s purpose to do so, but 
zt -§ equitable and necessary to bear in 
nind and follow what Mill says even when 
t may not be convenient for one to do so. 
[cr instance, we present to the bureau- 
racy some passages from the first chapter 
oi Mill’s Representative Goverament : 

“Peop.e are more easily induced to do, and do 
nore easily what they are already used to; but 
people also learn to do things new to them. Fami- 
Janty is a great help; but much dwelling on an 
sdea will make it familiar, even when Strange at first. 
There are abundant instanges in which a whole 
gecple have been eager for untried things. The 
znount of capacity which a people possess for doing 
naw things, and adapting themselves to new circum- 
erences, is itself one of the clements of the question. 
I:-sacuality in which different nations, and differ- 
eit stages of civilisatéon, differ much from one 
another,” 

Mil. then observes that “the capability 
01 any given peeple for fulfilling fhe con- 
ditions of a given form of government 
canno? be pronounced on by any sweeping 
zule. Knowledge of the particular people, 
aqd general practical judgment and saga- 
city, must be the guides.” This is followel 
9y a passage to which we wish to draw 
particular attention. It runs as follows :— 

“Taere is @lso another consideration 
not tebe lost sight of. A people may be 
unprepared for good.institutions ; but to 
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kindle a desire for them is a necessary part 
of the preparation. To recommend and 
advocate a particular institution or form 
of government, and setits advantages in 
the strongest light, is one of the modes, 
often the only mode within reach, of educa- 
ting the mind of the nation not only for 
accepting orclaiming,but also for working, 
the institution. What means had Itasar 
patriots, during the last and present 
generation, of preparing the Italian people 
ior freedom in unity, but by inciting tren 
to demand it ?” 

Far from undertaking this ‘‘necessary 
part of the preparation” the bureaucracy 
have discouraged and repressefl our efforts 
in that direction by various direct and 
indirect means, and even tried to kill all 
hope of self-rule by gubernatorial pronoun 
ments. All readers of newspapers kı 
the measures and speeches to whi 
refer. Itis only very recently, owi 
circumstances on which we need not (well, 
that the two or three highest official pro- 
nouncements have been marked by a some- 
what altered tone. But even after that, 
followed Sir Michael’s speech, for which he 






-has expressed a sort of regret, but has not 


withdrawn a single statement or remark 
made therein, which fact has necessitated 
our comments on it. Non-official European 
counterblasts have not also been want- 
ing. Sir Hugh Bray’s speech is the most 
noteworthy among them and non-official 
Europeans are making preparations for a 
tremendous agitation against giving any 
appreciable power of control to the people 
of India over the affairs of their country. 
So the “necessary part of the prepara- 
tion? must be undertaken by ourselves 
alone, against heavy odds. But God and 
his world-forces are with us. So, courage, 
sisters and brethren ! g 


“Demand” or “Desire” and Self -rule. 


We have shown above that Mill. does 
not lay down that “demand” or “desire” is 
a necessary condition for the grant of self- 
rule. We have shown in our last issue ( p., 
364 ) that Japan got self-rule without any ` 
agitation. It cannot also, in fact, be shown 
from thehistory of England that before each 
forward step inself-rule which she has taken 
from time tô time ‘the great majority of the 
people desired it.” Even in the case of India, 
the earliest Civic rights were conferred on 
her people withont any demand or desire 
for them on the part of any of them. For 
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instance, we did not agitate for clause 87 
of the Charter Act of 1833, which declared 

“That no native of the said territories nor any 
natural born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of bis religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the 
company.” 

The despatch of the Court of Directors 

ewhich accompanied the Act of 1833 when 

it was forwarded to the East India 
Company, stated that ‘the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall 
be no governing caste in British India ; 
that whatever other tests of qualification 
may be adapted, distinctions of race or 
religion shall not be of the number.” 

Self-rule should be understood to be to 
the body politic what food and medicine 
are to the human body ; because, withopt 
selfrule the body politic cannot remain 
healthy and attain its greatest possible 

oth and development, and because, 
without the remedy of self-rule, many 
maladies which beset and weaken a state 
cannot be cured. In a healthy condition 
the human body craves food; but when 
in a diseased condition the craving is very 
weak or is non-existent, it hasto be streng- 
thened or roused by proper treatment. 
So, it cannot be said under all circum- 
„Stances that food ought not to be given 
unless there is a demand ; you must create 
the demand. As regards medicine, there 
are many patients whonot only do not 
ask for medicine but are very unwilling to 
take it. Still medicine has to be given for 
their benefit. It can be shown from history 
that self-rule is a medicine for the body 
politic. Weshall give only one example. 
Referring to the decline of public spirit in 
the middle of the eighteenth century in 
England, Lecky says: 

“The fault of the time was not so much the amount 
of vice as the defect of virtue, the general depression 
of motives, the unusual absence of unselfish and 
disinterested action.” 

The story of this decline of public spirit 
in England is quoted at length io part 1 
f “Towards Home Rule” (pp. 79-80). 
The remedy which Henry Fox proposed 
was, giving more power to the peogle, and 
when given, it proved a good cure. 

It can never be a universal rule that 
unless there be a demand for aood thing, 
it should not be given. Do hiiren demand 
to be educated and agitate fôr it before it 
Is given to them? Inall countries where 
compulsory free education has been intro- 
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duced, was there everywhere a der 


for it ? 


Of course, where there is a demane : 
desire for a thing, the case for the nece . 
of supplying it becomes very strong. *_. 
isa demand and desire for self-rcle in L.i 
But we have to make it so cənspicio - 
and unmistakable, that its existence ` 
not be ignored. One way to do it:3 
prepare a petition embodying our dett is 
and obtain the largest possible num :.r 
signatures to it, after explaining it tat e 
intending signatories, as Mr. M. K. Gin + 
has been doing in Gujarat. 

A Grotesque Falsehood. 

Speaking at a meeting held in Qiec ~ 
Hall, London, on July 20, for the pi iw i 
of protesting against recent Minis’«1 
appointments, admiral Lord Hercsio 
said with reference to Mr. Montagu: 

The appointment would have far-reachin,- coo: 
quences as regards British rule in India. Ther2 + +e 
many reasons why the appointment was an` ip 
one. It should be remembered that the gb ong oi 
such an appointment to anyone not absolitel ` 
pure British blood was dooked upon wita g at 
prejudice by the people of India. 

What an absur®€ falsehood! Why tno. (3 
the appointment of a man with sc ae 
oriental blood in his veins be looked uy su 
with prejudice by an oriental people ! -it 
we forget. Educated Indians, to ~i h 
class we unfortunately belong, cin oi 
know the mind of the people of _nc a, 
that is known only to Lord Syderh: v 
Lord Beresford, Sir J. D. Rees, and ol ‘ur 
political telepathists. 

The fact may be recorded the ` ‘r. 
Montagu’s appointment as Secretory cf 
State far Idia has been welcomed throu 2- 
out Indian India with a warmth wł. ch 
has erred rather on the side of excess 


Neglecting the Girls. 
Tke Tribune of Lahore writes: 
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It will be noticed that nether in the BorlLay nor 
in the Bengal bill, has provision been made fe the 
free education of girls, which we consid:r i an 


omission hat must be supplied. It may not ae: dvi 
sable to adopt compulsion in the case of z rls but 
when an education cess is levied on all ant cor sul- 
sorily collected from all parents or guardians, vh. . cer 
they have male or female” children, due 3 or- on 
should he made to educate girls voluntarily sur uy 
parents on the same conditions as forb.-s. for 
inStance, a father of four girls, paying anc: uc: tien 
cess, will have to send his girls to schoolsn: . vail- 
able at a convenient distance from his kom: and 
besides pay fees for each of them at ae rate: fixed by 
managers of private schools. Surely sucl a- olicy 
will not encourage the spread of female iwe tion 
but penalise it, : 
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British Headmasters Against Lowering 
Age Limit in I. C. S. Examination. 


The following Reuter’s telegram has 
appeared in the dailies: 


London, Sept. 17. 

A conference of headmasters has unanimously 
pass'd a resolution, regretting the recommendation 
o7 the Pubic Services Commission in favour of 
lcwe-ing the age limit for the Indian Civil Service 
exar ination and strongly urging that if the Govern- 
ment has decided to lower the age nocandidate should 
be elmitte? to the examination under the age of 
eizhtzen, nar without a school certifigate or similar 
qualmeatior. 


Edinburgh University Against Lowering 
Age Limit for I. C. S. 


Ia a previous issue we have shown how 
=. Andrews University in Scotland has 
adversely criticised some recommendations 
ot tre Public Services Commission relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. Edinburgh 
University also has criticised these recom- 
men latiocs urging that the upper limit of 
age should be raised from 19.6 to at least 
20.6 Inthe memorandum of this univer- 
Sity, . 

No exception is taken to the retention of the com- 
petitive examination, but the proposals regarding a 
lower age limit, and the introduction into the syllabus 
of three groups of options—a classical group, a 
mathematica. and science group, and a modern 
langucge grceup--are the subjects of considerable 
criticism. W th regard to the age question, it is 
pointe] out that the proposed age limits do not 
corresjond to the school-leaving age in Scotland. 
The average age of leaving school of students who 
have taken the highest places in university classes is 
rather below than above 18. Two years’ study at 
the uriversity would enable a Scottish student to 
compe-e under the proposed group system without 
any scrious disadvantage. It must also be remeni- 
bered zhat boys in Scotland begin languages and 
mathematics much later than in Epeligh public 
school: For these and other reasons it may be, 
urged that tae upper limit of age, while lowered 
from that at present in force, should be raised from 
19.6 tc at least 20.6. Such a change would give a 
better chance to boys, both in England and Scotland, 
whose sarenis cannot afford to send them to those 
public chools which are® best equipped to prepare 
boys for a special examination. But should it be 
-decidec to keep the limit at 19.6 it is imperative to 
call attention zo the nature ot the proposed examina- 
tior. 

Greater latitude is asked for with regard to the 
suggested groups, which,-the memorandum states, 
hear nc relaticn whatever to the normal school course 
in Scotiand, nor do they correspond in any way with 
theouriary examinations of the Scottish Universities. ` 
In the iiterests of general education, for the avoRl-, 
ance of premature and excessive specialisation, as well 
as ir tha interests of Scottish candidates, it may be 
urged tiat greater latitude in the choice of subjects 
shocld se allowed. It is especially important that 
such a combination as that of classics and 
mataematics should not be prohibited. It is to be 
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feared that if the qualifying age be fixed as proposed, 
and if the group system as recominended by the Com- 
missioners be adopted, Scottish parents who desire 
their sons to compete for the Indian Civil Service 
will be impelled to send them to a school in England, 
or to one of those schools quite exceptional in Scotland 
which follow the model of the English publie schools. 
The examination is to include three optional groups, 
but experience has shown that there are boys, not 
negligible either in numbers or ahility, who have no 
special aptitude either for linguistic studies or f 
mathematics or science. It might be urged that" 
if the group system should be adopted, a fouith grot p, 
in which history should be the wain central subject, 
should be added, although it is not proposed that 
languages should be excluded from this group, but 
the test should be translation rather than composi- 
tion. In view of the certainty that the great 
majority of the Scottish candidatesgwill take part 
of their preparation in the university, even if the 
limit of age were fixed at 196, it may be strongly 
urged that an opportunity should he given for 
showing a knowledge of subjects like political 
economy and political science. 


How wideawake the British people 
are in all directions to safeguard their 
own interests! Why should not our kestem 
Universities submit well-reasoned memo- 
rauda showing how the prospects of suc- 
cess of their alumni have been affected by 
the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission? Why indeed, except that 
they are not ours. 


Value of Co-operative Movement. 


Writing in the Indiaman on Co-opera-, 
tion in India, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I. C. S. 
says that “the future historian of India 
will probably find the real significance of 
the co-operative movement in the train- 
ing that itis imparting to the population 
in the elements of self-help, discipline and 
organisation, without which no country 
can hope to develop a full and complete 
life for its citizens.” 


Free College Education for All. 


In an article headed “The Education of 
the Citizen” in the June number of The 
Round Table, we find the following 
pungent paragraph: 


‘It is time that the universities throughout the 
Empire should widen their aims and be-less niggard 
in the expenditure of the civic virtue that is latent in 
them. They are national institutions, they have 
national obligations, and their obligations are their 
opportunities. Their students should be many times 
as numerous as they are at present. They have no 
right to be cloistered and to minister only to the 
few. Wales, it(s believed, is on the way to demand 
to be taxed a the purposes of higher learning, 
and about to schan example to the Empire of aho- 
lishing university fees and making college education 
free. Itisto be hoped that its example may prove 
contagious, especially in the great centres of industry 
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such as Leeds and Sheffield, Birmingham and New- 
castle, Bristol and Liverpool and Manchester.” 

We in these columns have all along 
been pleading for cheap collegiate educa- 
tion, but it is sad that the Government 
of India have not yet taken any measures 
towards its materialisation. So far as 
fees are concerned, national education has 

gree stages to pass through. There should 
be first of all free and compulsory elementary 
education forall children. The next step 

* is to provide free secondary education for 
all boys and. girls who wish to avail them- 
selves of it. At the last stage provision 
has to be made for free collegiate or 
university efucation for all who are capa- 
ble of profiting by it. America provides free 
education in her elementary and secondary 
public schools and in her state universities. 
Wales, we see, is going to follow the éx- 
ample of America. The National Council 
of Welsh Educational Authorities discussed 
the ‘fiestion of nationalising education 
at a meeting held on August 2 last. The 
Council proposed that all fees, both in 
secondary schools and University Colleges, 
should be abolished. 

Mr. Hornell should send Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Purnananda Chatterji to Wales to 
oppose this proposal and to propose 
instead that fees should be raised in all 

mWelsh secondary schools and University 
Colleges. 


The Assurance Given by Mrs. Besant. 


Mrs. Besant’s release has not been 
unconditional, as people were at first led 
to believe it was. In reply to the question 
of Sir Hugh Bray in the Imperial Council: 

“Will Government be pleased to state what, if 
any, guarantees they received in regard to Mrs. 
Besant and her two companions ?”—Sir William 
Vinegnt said that His Excellency the Viceroy had 
received a telegram from Mrs. Besant assuring him 
that she would co-operate with the Government in 
obtaining acalm atmosphere during Mr. Montagu’s 
visit to India. The same assurance has been received 
from some influential people also. 

_ We all like a calm atmosphere, alike 
in the physical and the political world. In 
the physical world, the anemometer and 
the barometer enable ‘us to say what is 
a breeze, a gale,a storm, a cyclone, % hurri- 
cane, &c. Wedo not like stormy weather, 
but our liking for a calm weather does not 
d 


rr: 


prevent us from being rather fond of 
breezes. In the political worfd, there is no 
instrument for determining a lull, a breeze, 
a gale, a storm, &c, Under the circum- 
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stances, the least vigorous agitation 1a © 
be construed by the official and non-of ici. - 
European community as the opposite >` 
cam political atmosphere, and as in =. 
injiia breach of her promise by Acr 
Besant and her followers. The Euro cz 
community will naturally take a ‘zi 
atmosphere to mean the cessation Ci o 
political agitation and controversy ecoj 
such as they themselves may carty o! 
‘Those who arenot Mrs. Besant’sadherex’ - 
need not, however, be troubled by fea-s í 
such interpretations. And she he scl 
we may presume, never meant a ica 
lull or anything like it by a calm atav 
phere. A calm political atmospher: 
something like that curious undefin~) 
thing officially styled an atmospher: . 
pure study, which Mrs. Besant, if we æ 
not mistaken, has often ridiculed. 

As Mr. Montagu has been accustcme 
to very stormy politics at home, wed 
not quite appreciate the anxiety of cih- 
als here to secure for his benefit a cul 
politica’ atmosphere during his visi. l 
India. We do not think he require. 
Norisit at all tog our interest that tıs: 
should be a lull in our political prop: 
ganda. What the bureaucracy call vic lev 
agitation we call vigorous agitation ; a^ 
there is no science of political meteoro 9% 
with its political anemometer and polt.-1-: 
barometer to determine who are right. ~ 
let us go on with our work in the co ::' 
tutiona: way which seems best for c» 
interests, no matter how the bureauc 2. 
may construe it. The very vigorous ©: 
tation which the European comment 
has started makes it all the more necessar ’ 
for us to redouble our efforts. 


Fined for Political Indifference. 


The. Christian Life of London wro‘ 
some time ago: 


Forty electors in Australia have just been fnd © v 
shillisg each and costs (wit the option of three das 
imprisonment) for neglecting to get their nar e. 
the Federal electoral roll. Those who canno p 
the fine must therefore go to jqil for refusing te 
politically enfranchised. It is queer that in a cc iat 
boasting of its freedom the man who simply : il: 
people, who know more about the business thas 
does, to make its laws should be punished asa 1° 
nal. Yet numbers of people are constantly ` 
brought up for this offence. . 

And it is still more queer that inl. 
which is a part of the same empi`s 
which Australia belongs, men should hav. 
had to suffer loss of liberty for seeking ‘: 
be politically enfranchised”’ too eagerly. 


$ 
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“The Distinct Understanding.” 

At a recent sitting of the Imperial 

Council, 

Proceeding to discuss the points that should be 
remembered when consilering the number of Indians 
<7 10 should be takeninto the Civil Service Sir William 
Vaccent said the British character of the administra- 
ton should be maintained. This factor need not 
p.ay the determining part but could not be lost sight 
‘: so leng as India was an integral part of the 
“:xcpire, British interests had to be secured. He did 
rotin the least suggest that the presence of a large 
-mber of Indians would necessarily prejadice them, 
ot what he submitted was that unlike in countries 
a -€ Japan and China British capital had been sunk 
15 India on the distinct understanding that adminis- 
tration in India would be British in character, though 
nt in personnel. 

When Sir William Vincent said that 
“administration in India would be British 
:2 character though not in personnel,” did 
-e mean to imply that 
caaracter of the administration” could be 
maintained even by good and able Indian 
;ublic servants? Why then insist on a 
tractically permanent minimum of British 
cfiicers, which is really a very big maxi- 
mum? Why not Strictly adhere to the 
~.ghteous declaration made long ago that 
taere is to be no governing caste in India? 

What is meant by the British character 
cf the administration? The democratic 
constitution, methods and procedure which 
cbtainin Great Britain have not yet been 
followed in India; the people are not 
supreme herein India as they are in Great 
Britain. Therefore, “the British character 
cf the administration” in India does not 
mean a democratised administration as 
in the British Isles; it can mean only one 
of two things: (1) that the administra- 
‘ion is to be carried on mainly “by® British 
officials, or, in other® words, that the 
personnel, at leastinthe higher controlling 
offices, is to be mainly and preponderantly 
ritish; (2) that the administration is to 
Je as progressive, just and efficient as it 
Sin the British Isles. Sir William Vincent 
admits that the British character of the 
idministrationeis not synonymeus with 
zhe employment of British agency. There- 
‘ore, 1t can and ought to mean only a pro- 
zressive, just and efficient administration. 
Now, as administrations of this character 
2Xist in other countries besides Englagd, 
and as those countries do not employ 
British officers, it must be admitted that 
men who ares not of British descent have 
madeand can make good and successful 
administrators, There have been and are 
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progressive, just and efficient Indian ad- 
ministrators. There is nothing, therefore, 
which can weaken our firm conviction 
that administration can in future be pro- 
gressive, just and efficient even if the per- 
sonnel be entirely Indian. The administra- 
tion in the British Isles has not through- 
out their recorded history been progessive, 
uncorrupt and efficient. There is som 
times great inefficiency and corruption 
even now. The present usually high 
standard has been reached after effort. 
There is nothing in the British blood 
which makes for efficiency; if there were, 
administration by British men would have 
been efhicient in their own country and in 
all other lands, and in all ages. But it 
has not been so. The height reached by 
the Britisher is the result of effort. Many 
Indians havealready reached thatstandard 
of efficiency, integrity and progressiveness 
and more can do so as opportunity o 
Apart from integrity, progressiveness 
and effi iency, if the administration in self- 
ruling [ndia.is to have any special racial 
character, it cannot but be Indian. The 
whole mignt of the British Empire cannot 


make it otherwise. 


Sir William Vincent has said that 
“British capital had been sunk in India 
on the distinct understanding that admi- 
nistration in India would be British in 
character though not in personnel.” The 
saving clause “though not in personnel’ 
is probably his ; most Europeans out here 
would omit it and say that the British 
character of the aiministration could not 
be maintained in India without a majority 
of British higher officials, and Sir William 
too, would insist on a permanent big 
proportion of British officials being kept 
up. Hence it is necessary to enquire,who 
gave ‘the distinct understanding” to 
British capitalists ‘that administration in 
India would he British in character,” and 
when it was given and by what statute 
or royal proclamation. Some Member 
of Council ought to ask these questions. 
For if any such understanding has really, 
been given, we may be able to gather 
from the words used what is actually 
meant by the British character of the 
administration, 


We betty no Englishman, from the 
greatest to\the least, has any right to 
enter into any understanding which in 
the least goes against our interests, direct- 
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ly or indirectly. No such understanding 
can be valid as against our natural rights. 
_ Sir William Vincent said that “British 
interests had to be secured.” True, but 
not tothe detriment of Indian interests. 
Indian interests are the first consideration 
here, as British interests are in England. 
Iffor safeguarding our interests those of 
Englishmen in India have to suffer to some 
extent, that is inevitable. Britishinterests 
in India are mainly material, ours are 
both material and moral. We have not 
the least desire to injure British interests ; 
we recognise the work done by the British 
people in India, though they have got 
ample remyneration for it. But in 
every country, the health, prosperity, 
and enlightenment ofits inhabitants have 
the first claim on the attention of its 
government. If in the endeavour to 
secure these the material interests of 
Britishers in India could not be fully attend- 
wap body would be to blame for it. 
Sir Hugh Bray’s Speech. 

The main position taken up in Sir Hugh 
Bray’s speech in the Imperial Council in 
connection with Mr. B. N. Sarma’s resolu- 


tion about the recommendations of the ` 


Public Services Commission, is not ai all 
new. He said:. 


We demand then, a continuance of those guaran- 
tees, a continuance that means either a retention of 
such a measure of control by the British Government 
as will safeguard those interests, or such representa- 
tion of those interests in any new form of Government 
as will ensure their protection. 


He made his position clearer by saying: 
“we demand...... that we be given satisfac. 
tory assurances that the interests we re- 
present will be safeguarded.” 


Mr, Sastri asked how they could say beforehand 
whether or not law and order would be maintained 
when Indians were employed on a larger scale. 

Sir ugh Bray: “Our Indian friends mention that 
they are now fit to assume very much greater respon- 
sibility than they have had up to now and as far as 
we know they may be, but with some exceptions they 
have not given proofof it. Their natural reply is, 
how can we prove it without trying ? One cannot 
learn to swim on dry land. We reply that is so, but 
as the cost of the experiment if it fails will fall largely 
On us we must have some guarantees. I can only see 
two forms of guarantee that could be considered 
satisfactory, either that a sufficient measureof con- 
trol be retained by the British Government or that the 
very large and important interests of the mercantile 
community and those who have invested money in 
this country be given adequate represegtation in the 
body or bodies that will have the powef.”’ 


It is not true that “the cost of the ex- 
periment if it fails” will fall more largely 
6044-143, 


on Anglo-Indians (old style) thei on 
Indians, as Sir Hugh Bray sugges:-: : it 
does not say. Taking even the ia - 
rial interests alone of the two,p -tis 
into cansideration, the total wealth :t œe 
millions of poor Indians cannot bza «v 
reckoned to be greater thau the wea h sr 
the theusands of rich Anglo-Incians. B t 
supposing the material stake in the u - 
try of the latter is greater than thatc t. ° 
former, which is, we repeat, not tree, s 
there in the British Empire any for.: -r 
representative government which p ve: 
more votes or more represenzative: t 
wealthier men than to the less well-to-. ù 
Anglo-Indian capitalists attach gon 
importance only to their capital. But ov 
health, morals, knowledge, life, libe:ty 
these ar2 far more valuable than tei y 
materia. wealth. There is no inevitabl: o: 
innate antagonism between these v: 
classes cf interests. We find that witk: u: 


c 
st 


_self-rale we cannot be as healthy and «a: 


enlightened as we ought to be; we : re 
convinced that self-rule will help us to 
duce the death-rate, it® will give us mir 
freedom to make pgogress in all directic 2°, 
and help us to elevate and strengthen . «1 
characters. Should the worst appret: i. 
sions of Anglo-Indian capitalists, whi-i: 
we consider entirely unfounded, be reali: -d 
by “the experiment” of Indian Home R: ie 
failing, it would mean only the loss + 
part of their wealth and the transfer of « 
remainder to more promising fields of - 
vestment ; but to Indians the failure wor. . 
mean untold misery in all possible dir 
tions. If we be prepared to tak2 the: r 
greater risk, why, in the name ofjusti.., 
freedomeend democracy, for which ti: 
British people profess to be fighting,—w i; 
should nct the western capitaliszs ta.: 
the smaller risk ? 

Statesmeu can act from two motive , 
either the sense of justice or consideratio :s 
of expediency, or both. From the poi:t 
of view of jastice, self-government hz . 
been long overdue. Considerations of e.- 
pediency have been growing more ard mo -> 
urgent day by day, as all students of t] 
European and Asiatic situations knov 
The motive of expediency may make th 
seyse of justice of British statesmen saff- 
ciently keen to enable them to do thei- 
duty by India. 

Sir Hugt. said :— ` 

We are of the people. Numerically we are, derhap | 
weak, but our stake in the country is enormoas, W. 
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and our predecessors have given ourselves and our 
mey to the land, and without boasting I may 
cleir that we are directly responsible in no small 
dez-ee for its development and increasing prosperity. 
Tc money and our lives have been given to this land 
or the understanding that law and order will be 
ma otained and that we shall conduct our enterprise 
urcer secure and just conditions. 


We should have been glad ifSir Hugh 
erd his fellow capitalists were of the 
reople But they are not. They have 
rat settled here, they do not build their 
prrmanent homes here, they do not 
ecucate their children here, they dao 
13t share the peoples’ joys and sorrows, 
uid they leave these shores as soon as 
saey have made their piles. In saying, “we 
are of the people,” Sir Hugh was guilty 
x the same sort of sophistry and “‘intellec- 
tual dishonesty” of which ‘Ditcher’’ in 
‘Capital accuses Mr. Beatson-Bell for at- 
tempting to prove that Englishmen out 
tere are not “birds of passage.” Their 
ctake in the country may be enormous, 
l ut our stake is immeasurably more enor- 
nous, even as calculated in rupees, annas 
and pies. Sir Hughmay have read Lord 
Acton’s letters. In one of these he says :— 

“The men who pay wag#s ought not to be the 
solitical masters of those who earn them, for laws 
thould be adapted to those who have the heaviest 
‘takein the country, for whom misgovernment 
neans not mortified pride or stinted luxury, but want 
and pain and degradation, and risk to their own 
mives and to their children’s souls.” 

So itis we, poor Indians, who have the 
heaviest stake in the country, and we are 


entirely justified in demanding that laws . 


should be adapted to us, in order that 
what is good for our lives and souls may 
come to pass. Weare convinced that this 
will be good for British capitaligts also. 
But it they think othergvise, they ought to 
try to coavince us by reasoning. And in 
the last resort, they can take away their 
capital from India. They should not, they 
cannot, stand in the way of our obtaining 
our just rights, e can manage to do 
without foreign capital until we are able 
to supply it ourselves, as we have shown 
in “Towards Home Rule”, but it is un- 
bearable death-in-life to us to be without 
the rights of freemen. 
Sir Hugh expressed regret 

tHat our Iudian friends should apparently take it for 
granted that we are opposed to their aims entirely. 
I must assume such to be the case because they make 
no reference to us. It does not occur to them to seek 
our aid, They ignore us entirely in their proposals. 
I can „assure them that they are making a great 
mistake. We realise that changes are coming, that 
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changes must come, aud if we should seem desirous of 
checking at all the progress of events it is not because 
we wish to prevent them but because we foresee the 
complications, the disaster even, that may arise from 
their premature birth. 


We should indeed be glad to have the 
help of Sir Hugh and his fellow-capitalists 
in our endeavours to gain political rights. 
But we think his complaint was unjust. 
Hasit been the case that he and his fel- 
lows have generally sided with us and 
given us their aid and counselin our poli- 
tical or economic movements? They have, 
on the contrary, generally opposed us. If 
they change their attitude towards us, we, 
too, shall change our attitude towards 
them. We have ignored themebecause they 


-have all along worse than ignored us. Sir 


Hugh ought to read what “Ditcher” has 
written in Capitalin connection with Mr. 
Béatson-Bell’s speech in La Martiniere 
College. Sir Hugh assured us: 

We are ready and anxious to go forward hand in 
hand with our Indian fellow-subjects. For, 
ment of this great country we will pill together eithe 
in double harness or in tandem as leader or wheeler, 
the wagon of India, but what we will not do is tc 
follow hitched to the tail board, with no control 
over the pace, no power to check a too quick 
descent, left to pick up what feed we can by the way- 
side when halted, and called upon only to give an 
extra pull now aud then to get the wagon out of the 
mire or up an extra steep ascent. That is a position, 
Sir, which we will not aceept. 


This desire for co-operation would bea 
blessing indeed, if it ever led to real co- 
operation without loss of self-respect on 
either side. It must be genuine co-opera- 
tion, but not a subordinate position for 
us in the home of our ancestors, of our- 
selves, of our children and of our children’s 
children. In the language of Sir Hugh 
Bray, “What we will notdo is to follow 
hitched to the tail board;”’ “that isa 
position, Sir, which we will not accept.” 
We may be kept in an inferior position by 
force, as we have hitherto been, but we 
will never be aconsenting party toit. 
For preventing the disintegration of the 
British Empire, the willing co-operation 
of India would, as time passes, be more 
and more an urgent necessity. On account 
of the increasing national self-conscious- 
ness of Indians and their growing sense of 
self-respect, such co-operation would not 
be possible unless India became a free 
partner in\the Empire. Ifsuch co-opera- 
tion were thot forth-coming, then in that 
case,even if the entire manhood of the 
Panjab could be recruited by a future Sir 
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Michael O'Dwyer by promises of jagirs 
and other means, that would not be of 
much avail, 


“Sincerity of Purpose.” 


_In the course of the speech which the 
Viceroy made in opening the Simla session 
of the Imperial Council, he appealed to the 
Indian leaders in these words :— 

Of the Indian leaders Ihave a special request to 
make, It is that at the present juncture and through- 
out the difficult stages of transition which lie ahead 
of us they will believe in our good will and in our 
sincerity of purpose. After all, whatever our differing 
points of view, we all bave at heart the same thing, 
the welfare of India. 

We have mo objection to believe in the 
good will and sincerity of purpose of Bri- 
tish officials, provided they will also be- 
lieve in our sincerity of purpose: At the 
best, we are considered “professional ag- 
tators”, and all our young men who at 
much sacrifice render social service are 
“erreeeted of sinister motives, and many of 
them are deprived of liberty without any 
proof and without any trial. When we 
suspect the good will and sincerity of pur- 
pose of officials, we sometimes use hard 
words, which break no bones. Then 
officials are led to suspect our good will 
and sincerity of purpose, some of us are 
sentenced to terms of rigorous imprison- 
ment for merely verbal and technical 
“political” offences; such punishments, un- 
like hard words, have broken many 
peoples, bones. Many, besides, have been 
interned because their sincerity of purpose 
was doubted. It is a rather unequal 
game. 

Much more than an appeal is needed to 
bring about a belief in one another’s good 
will and sincerity of purpose. 


Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali not to be Released. 


In the Imperial Council on the 26th 
september, 


Mr. Jinnah asked: Will the Government be pleased 
to state what is the result ofthe enquiries into the 
cases of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali? Sir William 
Vincent replying said that restrictions were imposed 
on them not merely fortheir violent language but 
also because they expressed freely their sygupathy 
with the King’s enemies, thus endangering public 
safety. Enquiries had recently been made which 
showed that their attitude had net materially chang- 
ed and Government did not think itf desirable to 
remove the restrictions. 


We do not know how far Government’s 


information is correct; it should be 


published in full in order to enable «œ 
public to judge. The rising indigration n 
the courtry cannot otherwise be allay . 
The best course would be to set the i 
Brothers free. 

ìt would be interesting in thiscont - 
tion to know how many among . « 
hundreds of actual Sinn Fein rebels w o 
have been recently released from pris . 
there were who openly sympatkised e. | 
still sympathise with the enerly.. > 
remember to have read inthe papers tl + 
many of them actually sought zhe h » 
of the enemy to subvert British ri > 
German arms were sent to Ireland 
consequence, but were seized by Gove 
ment. “hese actual rebels anc act 
cooperators with the enemy w . 
released from prison in order to sec. .: 
“an atmosphere of harmony and gc 
will” in view of the then approachi . 
session of the Irish Convention. ‘We ta:: 
the following extracts from the lorg sta 
ment which Mr. Bonar Law, Leader of t 
House of Commons anda Minister of t 
Crown, made onthe subject in the Hot. 
of Commons :— 


“His Majesty's Government. . . . have 
that the governing consideration in the matter is 
approaching sesston of the Irish Convention in wh 
Irishmen themselves will meet to settle the ditlic 
problem of the future administration of their count 
This great experiment will mark a new era in 
relations of Ireland with the United Kingdom a 
the Empire, and itis beyond measure desirable t} 
the Convention should meet in an atmosphere 
harmony and good-will in which all parties + 
unreservedly join. Nothing could be more regretta 
than that the work of the Convention chould 
prejudiced at the outset by embittered asscociatic 
which might even hinder the settlement to which 
all look forward with hope,” 

“His Majesty’s Government have decided that tF 
cannot give a better efrnest of the spirit in wh:: 
they approach this great experiment than by rem. 
ing one ofthe main causes of serious misunderstar 
ing with which it is in their power to deal Th- 
decided, therefore, upon the release, without resert 
tion, of all prisoners now inconfinement in conne 
tion with the rebellion in Ireland.” 


It will be observed that the Britis: 
Ministry*wanted not merety a ‘“‘calm a: 
mosphere”? but “an atmosphere cf ha 
mony and good will.” An atmospher: 
calm on the surface, may be obtained | 
repression and the menace of rerressiy 
las, but an atmosphere of harmony an 
good will cannot be secured by the saw 
means. What kind of atmosphere do ou: 
Government want during Mra Montagu: 
visit ? 


` "a i 
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Calcutta University Commission, 


Of the seven members of the Calcutta 
Jaiversity Commission, five are Europeans 
inc two Indians. It is ever thus. Our 
sons and daughters are to be educated, but 
the decision as to aims, ideals, methods 
and means must rest with men other 
than ourselves. The aims and ideals of 
education have both universal and nation- 
al aspects. Itis suicidal for a dependent 
people to allow the national aspect to be 
overlooked ; but this must always be the 
case when foreigners have a prepondera- 
ting influence. Ofthe five Europeans, four 
are coming cut from England. Of what 
University education ought to be in the 
abstract, they may be expected to be good 
judges. How in Bengal it can be what it 
Sught to be, or in other words, how the 
ideal can best become a reality under the 
particular geographical, climatic, racial, 
social and economic circumstances of 
Bengal, ought to depend onthe judgment 
of cultured, fair-minded and non-partisan 
Bengalis. Looked at from this point of 
view, Mr. Hornell’s appointment seems at 
best superfluous. He is nôt a greater educa- 
tional expert than the British experts, and 
cces not possess more knowledge of Bengal 
than Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, to whom he 
will only play second fiddle. We hesitate 
to say that he may have been appointed 
to present the official, that is to say, the 
political side of the question; for the 
Viceroy in all his educational pronounce- 
ments has emphasized the nonpolitical 
character of the educational aims of 
Government. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed is an 
able mathematician, but he doesnet know 
Bengal and is not a greater educationist 
than the British experts. And it is 
suspected that he is a partisan of Sir 
A. Mukherji. A cultured and independent 
Bengali Musalman ought to have been 
appointed irstead. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 
has given so much of his time and energy 
to the work of the Calcutta University and 
managed to get*so many of his 8wn men 
into the Senate, that the University in its 
present condition is more of his moulding 
tnan of anybody else. Under the circums- 
tances his appointment was inevitable. 
But taking the best view of his connectidn 
with the university, it cannot be said that 
his influence has been all for the good. 
Great evils exist. It was, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to hear the other side 
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of the case, the side which could be 
presented only by an independent cultured 
Bengali. By not appointting at least one 
such man, Government have reduced 
to a great extent the usefulness of the 
Commission. 

Among the terms of reference, we are 
alarmed to find words like those which we 
have italicised below :— 

To consider at what places and in what manner 
provision should be made in Bengal for teaching and 
research for persons above the secondary school age, 
to examine the suitability of the present situation 
and constitution of the university, ess... 

The words “at what places” appear to 
suggest that Government want to confine 
the location of colleges to some particular 
places, as has been donein the case of the 
Patna University. As far as we can judge, 
Bengal will not and ought not to consent 
to such a restriction. The expression 
“situation” of the university brings to 
mind the “practical” (!) suggestion made 
in the report on the Presidency CB flese 
affray by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and 
others that the seat of the Calcutta Unt- 
versity ought to be removed from Cal- 
cutta. Asif Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Chicago, New York, and other big cities 
have no universities because they are 
crowded cities full of political distractions, 
temptations, &c. 


“We Have Come to Stay.” 


In the recent speech made by Mr. Beat- 
son Bellin La Martiniere College, he tried 
to prove that the English are not birds of 
passage in India, and that they have come 
to stay in India. Let us take a passage 
from his speech. 


We are sometimes told that we are birds of 
passage. We are not., We have come to India and 
we have come to stay. Whether as individuals or as 
families or as firms we bave come to India to*stay 
and to do our duty by India. When I hear people 
talk about birds of passage, I generally think of my 
own children, and I remember that their father, their 
grandfather and their great grandfather have already 
between them put in nearly one hundred years of 
work in India, aod I naturally smile when I hear 
people talk of birds of passage. And when we look 
round on the tea gardens and jute mills, when we 
look round uponall the railways and all the steamers, 
and they are the freight and traffic of the British 
Empire, and what the British have done in India, 
we smile when we hear ourselves talked of as birds of 
passage. But why should we look at the jute mills 
and the tea Wardens? The real test as to whether 
we are orar@not birds of passage is the fact that 
we have found] churches and schools. After all the 
characteristic of a bird of passage is that it does not 
build nests. But the British came to India and they 


have built their nests, just as in olden days the 
Aryans came to India and founded temples and“‘tols,” 
just as the Mohamedans came and founded mosques 
and madrasahs, so the British havecome to India 
and have founded churches and schools and that is 
the outward and visible sign that the British have 
come here to stay. Thatis why l say, whether we 
are domiciled or whether we are not, we are all in 
the same boat and we have come to India for ever. 
It matters not whether in the last few years of our 
lives we may go back to England to lay down our 
bones. The fact remains that India is and always 
will be our home.” 

dis- 


The sophistry and “intellectual 
honesty” of this piece of so-called reasoning 
is astonishing. ‘Ditcher’, who is an 
Englishman, has criticised the speech at 
some length in Capital. Weselect a few 
passages from it. . 


We know that in the domain of argumentation 
there is no fallacy of such frequent occurrence as that 
of confusing the point at issue in some way or other. 
In this case Mr. Beatson Bell not only employed a 
favOurite device in supporting a weak case but was 
also guilty, unwittingly perhaps, of intellectual dis- 

sty. He was evidently answering the charge 
rougut by Indian politicians against Britons “‘indivi- 
dually,” of being mere birds of passage in India. And 
he set out deliberately to prove the wrong conclusion. 
] have never heard it disputed that the British Power 
has come to stayin India. What I have heard con- 
tended with much vehemence is that Britons who 
work in India and make their money here do not be- 
come settlers as in Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
They are surprisingly indifferent to almost everything 
native, and are therefore a source of weakness instead 
of strength in the policy of the country, The average 
educated Indian readily admits that the English Judge 
is just, the English Civil Servant is unbribable, faithful 
and efficient, the English Merchant fair aud honest 
in his dealings ; but all are birds of passage, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. They take no real interest 
in the political development of the country. 

Mr. Beatson Bell did not answer this charge. 
He mistook the proposition be had to establish and 
resorted weakly to argumentum ad populum, argumen- 
tum ad ignorantiam, argumentum ad verecundiam, to 
prove, what nobody denied, that the British Power 
has come to stay in India as long as it islet. It is a 
great pity that a man of his character and influence 
did not catch the occasion to preach a sermon to 
his fellow-countrymen on the need, iu the present 
changing times, of departing from an attitude of 
aloofness which has been hardened since the opening 
of the Suez Canal. . i 

India has a long history. To this coun- 
try came many foreigners as conquerors, 
including the ancestors of the present-day 
_Atryan-Hindus. Their Powers had come to 
stay. But where are those Powers now ? 
The Powers have not stayed, tut the 
descendants ofthe persons who established 
those powers are still in India, notasa 
politically predominant goveyning caste, 
but merged with the people of fhe country. 
Similarly, some people of the United King- 


dom may correctly say that they have 


NOTES Le 


come to India to stay, if they sett: 
India, as the Indo-Aryans, the Parsis, t- 
Arabs, the Pathans, the Moghuls, w 
did ; not otherwise. But as regards ti. 
permanence of political power, there in. 
instance in history of a foreign pow: — 
either ruling from its home-lard, as it- 
ancient Roman or the modern Gerir 
British, &c., or settled in the conqu::.: 
country, as the Pathan, Moghul o 
Manchu,—there is no instancein hist. .\ 
we say, of a foreign power permane .ti: 
ruling a country. There isa probab i 
of India forming a part of a federe. ce 
British Empire as a perfectly equal par «o 
for ages, but there is not the least prc wi 
bility of our country remaining forlor = 
part of the British Empire as a mere dej 
dency with its inhabitants governedé .«) 
subject race. We may not be seffeier v 
strong for our political enfranchiseme. t, 
but world-forces are. 
Of the English official ‘‘Ditcher’ says 


He takes credit for his long service and dwells 
his hereditary connection with India. Yet know 
that he has not the slightest intention of remait 
in India after he qualifies for pension or is su 
anouated, and we ao know that he would 
insulted if it were suggested that he should have -~ 
children trained and educated in the schcols wł ‘i 
have been established by the State or by Mussion  - 
enterprise. The official no more than the merch. 
becomes racy of the soil. Herein lies the danger 
the European community in the political cr- 
through which we are passing. 


“Ditcher” does not entertair a hi; 
opinion of the European Associatio 
which has begun to agitate. 


We have an European Association which claims >` 
be thoroughly representative. Admitting zhe cla - 
for the sake cf argument, what is its policy’ It h - 
none beyond defence against what it regards 
native encroachment. sthere is not the slightc:. 
attempt at co-operation with any section of Indi 
reformers; on_the contrary, the whole tendency - 
to exaggerat2 the isolation of the Briton and cry. 
tallize that provincialism which makes him bli: 
to all that is fine in Indian Society. The pity of 1 
Instead of proving wrong® conclusions, it we 
infinitely better if Britons in high places, oficial ar- 
non-official, were to look facts squarely in the fac- 
draw the righ- conclusions, aud act accordingly witi 
courage, hOnesty and sympathy? else the Europea: 
community in India will not be able to g ve the’ 
co-operation for which Lord Chelmsford pleaded tl 
other day, nor willit have the right to complain ` 
Indians continue to regard it as a collection of bird- 
of passage, forzign and predatory. ° 


"Regarding the “nests” and schools anc 
colleges referred to in the speech, ‘Ditcher’ 
observes :— 


s 
The thougktful Anglo-Indian who listencd to o> 
read Mr. Beazson Bell’s speech at La Martinier 
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Cenmemoretion must have smiled bitterly at the 
a` asion to the nests the official Englishman helps to 
ba Id in India but declines to allow his own offspring 
tc inhabit. There is not a school or college for the 
C.miciled which the Covenanted Englishman deems 
g-cd enough for his sons or daughters, no matter 
how efficiently the institution is staffed. The young 
c: the bird of passage, if they have the misfortune to 
Le born in India, must be sent to England as soou as 
re ssible to escape physical and spiritual deterioration. 
Lat the implied inferiority of schools in India does 
net stop “here. It has further been decreed by the 
Fareaucracy that the higher grades of the public 
service shall be closed to boys educated in this coun- 
try unless they go to England for extra training and 
fnish. The non-official European community adopts 
iz alarge measure thesame exclusiveness. To compare 
the schools established by the British in India with 
“Le “tols? of the Aryans and the Madrasahs of the 
..ahoniedans is cool even for a bureaucrat. 


Mill’s Word of Caution to Agitators 
: for Self-rule. 


We have said in a previous note that 
zecording to Mill, “to kindle a desire for” 
good political institutions ‘is a necessary 
part of the preparation.” He then adds a 
"word of caution: 

“Those, however, who undertake such a task, need 
z3 be duly impressed, not solely with the benefits of 
the institution or polity which they recommend, but 
elso with the capacities, moral, intellectual, and ac- 
tive, required for working it; that they may avoid, 
if possible, stirring up a desire too much in advance of 
~he capacity.” 

It is difficult to judge the capacity ofa 
people until it has been put to the test. 
The leaders of India, however, have not 
demanded anything like independence, 
which might be considered too much in 
advance of our capacity; they have not 
demanded even complete autonomy now. 


Capital and Votes. 


The European community °ir? India 
wantin our future reptesentative bodies 
much Jarger representation than their num- 
bers would entitle them to, on the ground 
that they have made large investments 
of capital. The qwestion, then, is, do 
they base their claim to political power on 
the ground of their investments alone, or 
do they base it on the ground of rage also? 
If only on the former, would they advocate 
the principle of granting to wealthy com- 
munities acertain number of representa- 
tives according to the amount of capital 
invested by them in trade ? “So many re- 
presentatives per million or crore of rupees 
invested in trade,’—is that going to be 
the principle? In that case, consistency 
would require that a millionaire should 
have many more votes than the man who 
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owns only afew thousand rupees, and a 
multimillionaire very many more. Should 
the principle of excessive representation 
being given to investers of capital be aecep- 
ted, what representation would þe 
given. to Parsis, Marwaris, Bhatias, 
and other wealthy trading commu- 
nities? How many votes per lakh or 
million of capital would the wealthy men 
of these communities have? Where 
would the men with brains and’ culture 
comcin? Between a European professor 
in some College in India who has obtained 
the highest academic distinctions and has 
made scientific discoveries and a European 
trader who has inherited weasth but has 
not had much education, how would votes 
be apportioned ? Should English traders, 
however, want a disproportionately large 
representation on the ground of race, we 
should be subjected to the political domi- 
nation of both European officials and 
non-officials. That would be quite 
keeping with the principles of justice, tree- 
dom and democracy for which England 1s 
professedly fighting. 
Rammohun Roy. 


The 27th of September is the anniver- 
sary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy 
at Bristol. On that day this year we 
were reminded particularly of his love of 
freedom. .Mr. William Adam, a Baptist 
Missionary, whose association with Raja 
Rammohun Roy led him to adopt unitari- 
an opinions bears the following testimony 
to his love of liberty : 


Rammohun Roy’s love of liberty was 
not confined to the sphere of poli- 
tics. He was for freedom all round, and 
for all_—freedom in politics, freedom fin 
religion, freedom in social matters, and for 
both men and women. 


“Non-Brahmins”’ of Madras Presidency. 


Too much was being made of the ‘‘Non- 
Brahmin” movement in Madras Presiden- 
cy by the ponents of Indian self-govern- 
ment, A sta}¥ement signed by many of the 
leading merchants, bankers, lawyers, 
doctors and other professional men, belong- 
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ing to the various “Non-Brahmin” com- 
munities of that presidency has been 
published. It runs thus: 

_ With reference to the discussions now proceeding 
in connection with the forthcoming visit of Mr. 
Montagu and the promised Post-War Reforms, we 
are emphatically of opinion that the scheme of re- 
forms propounded by the Congress and the Muslim 
League should be pressed on the attention of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
adoption in its entirety, subject only to the recog- 
nition of the principle of adequate representation of 
the various communities of Southern India. 

An influential association has also been 
formed for representfug the true views 
of the ‘Non-Brahmins.’”’ The following 
telegram signed by Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pilfai, president, Lodd Govindass, 
S. Guruswamti -Chetty and Dr. M., C. 
Nanjunda Rao, Vice-Presidents, and otkers 
has been sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy, the Home Secretary to 
the Government of India, and the Hon. 

_V.S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

We, the undersigned President and office-bearers of 
the Madras Presidency Association formed at a 
meeting of the non-Brahmin bankers, merchaats, 
landholders, soucars, traders and representatives of 
various professions of the city and the mufusil, res- 
pectfully beg to repudiate the extremely surprising 
statement made by the Hon. Mr. Couchman in the 
Iniperial Legislative Council that the South Indian 
People’s Association, “Justice” and Kandasami 
Chetty represent 97 per cent. of the population of 
Southern India, the same being absurd and unwarrant- 
ed. The non-Brahmin communities feel the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Couchman highly pretentious and 
inimical in their methods of representing the senti- 


ments and opinion of the non-Brahmins of the 
Presidency on all public questions. 


These things show that all influential 
ead are not opposed to Home 
Rule. 

The birth of the anti-Brahmin movement 
in Madras is, however, not a deceptive 
social symptom. Brahmins should take 
note of it and apply the remedy. 


The Split in Calcutta. 


There is now some prospect of the twc 
Congress parties in Calcutta coming to 
an agreement. Wedo hope the conference 
to beheld on September 29, at Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghosh’s residence, will be suc- 
cessful. Should the parties be able to 
come to terms in consequence, the result 
would probably be due to a great extent 
to Sir Rabindranath Tagore’¢ acceptance 
of the Chairmanship of thé Reception 
Committee offered to him by one of the 
parties. That fact may have led the 


old party to attach due imporlance 
new party. 
September 28, 1917. 


“British Character of the 
Administration.” 
Europeans contend that “tie B i>! 


character of the Administration” slo. | 
be maintained in India. We contend ti: 
the character of the administrations 13 
un-British ; it should be first made Bri: . 
and theu that character may be mainta 3% 
Dadabhai Naoroji spoke long agoof ... 
British Rule in India. Let us have i. 
British thing first, and then the ques i: | 
of its preservation may be raised. In t) 
United Kingdom, the people’s represe :i.: 


tives are supreme and control the sala i. 


officials, who are servants of the pul: € 
Here the people have no proper repre: -* 
tation, no control over public affairs, £: | 
the salaried officials are the masters of i 
public. Therefore, the system here is 
British ; it ought to be made British. 

I. C. 5. 

Why do Europeas want a practi” | 
monopoly of the J. C. S. ? Hither beca:.. - 
they want lucrative careers for Brit- > 
lads, or because they think that it 
indispensably necessary for the maint: ; 
ance of law and order. Perhaps bozh tx 
reasons influence them. They also pi: 
bably think that with a mayjcrity 
European officials, the non-official Eur 
peans can have better facilities for expl« 
tation. As for careers for lads, our son 
claims are superior, because we are tl 
people of the country. The maintenance 
law and orderis more necessary for astha: 
for the Etropeans. Anarchy and disord: ~ 
would mean utter fuin and death to us, fc 
we have no other country togo to an. 
live in than India. To them it would mea - 
only some pecuniary loss and the transfe 
of their capital to some other part of th 
British Empire. All the world is osen ti 
them to live in. Under the circumstances, i 
we be prepared to allow our affairs to kx 
managed by as great a proportion o 
Indian public servants as is possible tc 
obtain, and thus be prepared to run greater 
risk than the Europeans, why should 
they raise such a hue and cry ? Surely, it 
is absurd for them to profess greater solici- 
tude for the welfare of India and her “Dumb 
millions” than ourselves who,are their kith 
and kin! By the by, these dumb miilions 
speak regularly to Lord Sydenham, Sir 
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Michael O'Dwyer, Sir Archie Birkmyre, 
Sir Hugh Bray and other intimate friends. 
The dumb millions never open their hearts 
to us who speak and understand their 
larguage. They speak to their foreign 
friends in some mysterious universal 
tongue which we do not understand. 

Regarding trade and manufacturing 
facilities, itis to our interest to develop 
the resdurces of the country. In this we 
do not object to have the assistance of 
fcreign capital on fair terms. But we can 
not agree to India being used merely as 
amilch-cow. We who belong to the soil, 
and will spend our earnings here, have the 
first claim to trade and manufacturing 
facilities, and have a just right to secure 
sech a personnel of the administration as 
would ensure proper facilities and en- 
couragement being given to us. 

The I. C. S. is a costly service. It ought 
tə be abolished, and men obtained by 
advertising in the open market. The next 
test thing is to keep it and hold a compe- 
titive examination only in India. The 
third best is simultafleous examination in 
India and England. Thg present method 
of recruitment is bad and unjust and the 
recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission will make it worse. 

If Burma and the N.-W. F. Province do 
not want and will not obey Indian civi- 
lians, of which there is no proof forthcom- 
ing from unbiassed and untainted sources, 
let them, as now, continue to be ruled by 
Englishmen, military and civil; why 
should they stand in our way! 


“India’s a oka me to Foreign 
apital. i 


6 

Most of the claims made by the 
speakers at the recent meeting of the 
European Association in Calcutta have 
been discussed above directly or incidental- 
ly in some of our Notes in this issue. One 
contention is that India’s prosperity is due 
to investment of foreign capital, and there- 
fore thesecapitalists ought to have political 
power. But whose prosperity mainly is 
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it? Prosperity of the permanent dwellers 
in the land, or of the sojourners ? 

The capitalists earn ample dividends. 
They want political power into the 
bargain! Why should they have this 
twofold remuneration ? 

Wedo not here discuss whether the in- 
vestment of foreign capital has been an 
unmixed blessing to India. 


Dr. Bose’s Research Institute. 


An Associated Press telegram informs 

us that 

The “Bombay Chronicle’ has made a strong 
appeal to the Indian public for contributing rupees 
ten lakhs towards the funds of the Scientific Research 
Institute to be established by Dre Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose of Calcutta and to be opened on 
30th November next. The paper says the honour of 
Indians is involved in the fruition of Dr. Bose's 
patriotic scheme, the scope of which will be far more 
extensive than any otherinstitute in existencein India. 
Rupees sixteen lakhs is needed, including the perma- 
nent endowment for the Institute, towards which Dr, 
Bose has already devoted Rs. 5 (five) lakhs, his life’s 
savings, and Mr. S, R. Bomanji, a citizen of Bawfbay, 
has given the princely donation of Rupees one lakh, 
It is a national duty of all Indians, urges the paper, 
to raise the balance of rupees ten lakhs. 

We made a similar appeal long ago. 
But Bengal seems to have done nothing for 
Dr. Bose’s Research Institute. We hope 
Bombay will do her part better, Mr. S. R. 
Bomanji has set a noble example. 


Who are “Detenus” ? 


Sir W. Vincent’s reply to Pandit Mala- 
viya’s question in the Imperial Council 
about the death or suicide of persons dealt 
with under the Defence of India Act or 
under Kegulation 3 of 1818 may be techni- 
cally correct ; but itignores the death of 
Chandicharan Nag of Burma, who may 
have been technically free at the time of 
death but whose death was due to what 
he underwent when under restraint, and it 
ignores also the suicide of Sachindra Das 
Gupta, who also was technically free but 
was in reality still subjected to most 
galling restrictions and surveillance. There 
may be other similar cases, which th: 
friends and relatives of those who have 
suffered ought to make public. 


\ 
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THE CAPTURE OF GOLKONDA, 1687. 


N 30th October 1686, Aurangzib left 
the newly conquered city of Bijapur 
and then travelled by easy stages to 

Gulbarga and Bidar, halting there for 
several weeks. “Atlast on 14th January 
1687 he mounted his horse to punish that 
luckless man, Abul Hassan,” and on the 
28th of the month arrived within two miles 
of Golkonda. Meantime, Abul Hassan had 
again fled from his capital to this fort, and 
the city of Haidarabad was occupied for the 
third end last time by the Mughals, Firuz 
Jang had been detached after the tall of 
Bijapur to capture the Qutb Shahi fort of 
Ibrahimgarh.* After carrying out that 
task, he had advanced and taken posses- 
sion of Haidarabad in the name of the 
Emperor. (M. A. 287-288.) 

On hearing of Aurangzib’s coming, 
“Abul Hassan was in utter despair and 
perplexty. His lips were strangers to 
laughter, his eyes full of tears, his head 
vacant of sense, his tongue speechless. He 
offered submission to the Emperor with 
aid ae ae of devotion. But the 

mperor’s only reply was the sword.” 
(M. A, 287). A 

The walled city of Haidarabad, the seat 
of the Qutb Shahi government, stands on 
the south bank of the Musiriver, which was 
then crossed bya grand old stone bridge 
of early 17th century construction, North 
of the river were a number of suburbs, 
“where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the com- 
mon people,” Haidarabad itself having 
been reserved for the Sultan, his court, 
nobles and military officers. Even today 
the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwan, from the many 
caravan-serais for merchants and “travel- 
lers that it once contained. Next, to the 
east, came Dhulpet, and beyond it Begam 
Bazar with the Gosha Mahal (“Retreat 
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* Now called Yadagiri, 30 miles due south of 
Malkhed, off the left bank of the Bhima. (Ind. At., 57 ). 


Palace”) standing in tbe midst of a park 
north of the peopled quarter. Fu:iher 
east, after crossing a thin stream fe-ciug 
the Musi, lay the site of the B> tish 
Residency and the aristocratic Chada- jzhat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles due west of this stone br: ‘ge, 
some 160 yards northof the Musi 


AYCI, 
“ 


. lies the fort of Golkonda, the impreg abw” 


strongħold of the Deccan. Itis an irregu- 
lar rhombus, with a rough pentagon 
(the Naya Qila) annexed to its rorth- 
eastern face. A strong crenellated wll uf 
granite, over four miles in length a-d of 
great thickness, surrounds the fort, = hich 
is further defended by 87 semtci cuicr 
bastions, each frofn 50 to 60 feet hig: and 
built of solid blocks of granite cemcnuted 
together, some of them weighing more 
than a ton. The eight massive gates could 
have safely defied any artillery knosn io 
the 17th century. On the walls were 
mounted a vast display of cannon, 30:1¢ 
of them being very fine specimens cf che 
medizeval gun-founder’s art. Outsi€c is a 
deep ditch, 50 feet broad, with stone-rstain- 
ing walls, and along .the entire sou:hern 
side there are traces of a second pirallel 
moat. e » 


But Golkonda *really consists cf four 
distinct forts joined to each other and 
included within the same lines of c rcum- 
vallation. The lowest of these s the 
outermost enclosure inéo which we enter 
by the Fath Darwaza near the zouth- 
eastern corner; itis a vast tract covered 
with mansions ‘of nobles, bazars, teraples, 
mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder 
magazines, stables and even cultizated 
fields. Here the whole populatizn of 
Haidarabad used to live in times of 
danger. Proceeding inside alon: the 
grand main road for some 1250 yards 
from the Fath Darwaza, ard leacinc a 
set of rather later palaces,harem: and 
offices on a low site on the right, we arrive 
atthe Bala Hissar gate which leais us, 
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over a flight of steps, to a higher area 
with exceedingly lofty and strong walls 
and containing a capacious three-storied 
armoury, magazines, stables, mosques, 
audience chambers, harems, gardens, large 
we.ls with steps, and even two serais and 
a temple of the monkey-god ! 

Further west, some 200 steps cut in the 
solic rock lead the traveller up to the very 
apex of*the fortress, -the Bala Hissar (or 
Usoer Fort), standing on a bed of solid 
grexite, its walls being formed by huge 
boulders with here and there connecting 
curtains and parapets that tower far over- 
heec. This is the citadel of the citadel, the 
kern2: of the whole fort ; and here the early 
D-avidian rajabs of the land had built 
their orst stronghold, by filling the gaps 
ih ke natural rocky walls with mud and 

rttgh stones, and here their rude ancient 
temples cut into the rock still stand. In 
this Bala Hissar the Qutb Shahi kings had 


eracted a two-storied palace, the roof of 


wich commands a free view of the en- 
virons for miles and miles around. Here 
they could have retired asa last resource, 
for it contains, in spite ofjts great height, 
a weiland powder magazines and numer- 
ous zranaries (ambar-khanah) hollowed 
out of the bed-rock. The western face of 
the Eala Hissar isa steep scarp, between 
which and the outermost wall on that 
sice, the plain 1s broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards, and 
presents to the eye a bare uneven desert 
sore 260 yards in width, strewn with 
fragments of rock. 

Łt the north-western corner of the fort, 
on both sides of the Patancheru Road, 
there are reservoirs of water And thick 
hunan habitations, gafdens, anda small 
cemetery. At the north-east angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Golkonda ; 
but iz was enclosed by a wall and added 
to the fort, under the name of the Naya 
Qi% or New Fort, by king Abdullah asa 
defensive precaution after Aurangzib’s first 
sieg2 in 1656. (Ad. A. 801.) North, south 
and even west of this last area are large 
tanzs, and the water supply of the fort 
was tnfailing. 

Eetween the fort and the northern 
suburks of Haidarabad the ground is low 
and scored by streamlets draining the 
surplus water of the Langarcheru into the 
Musi. Here, as well as rounds the Naya 
Qiz lie many hundred acres of rice-field, 
secare ofirrigation from the tanks of this 
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region. North of the fort, at a distance ol 
a mile and a quarter, runsa low range ol 
bare fantastically piled up hills, skirted by 
the great old road from Sholapur and the 
west. Here Aurangzib is said to have 
established his own quarters at the last 
siege. About a thousand yards outside 
the Patancheru or North-West gate, stanc 
the magnificent tombs of the Qutb Shah 
kings, queens. and nobles; and this posi 
tion seems to have sheltered some of thi 
besieging force. But so far as we cat 
infer from the scanty details left about the 
siege, the Mughal attack was directed or 
the south-eastern and south-western faces 
of the fort, their soldiers me@ving along 
both the north and south banks of thi 
Musi, while the N. W. gate was bombard 
ed only as a feint. 

Arrived within view of Golkonda (2§ 
January, 1687), Aurangzib at once orderec 
his generals to assail and drive away tht 
enemy’s troops who had assembled ` sa the 
dry ditch under shelter of the -fort walls 
“like a swarm of flies.” One charge of the 
imperialists swept them away, or as thi 
Mughal official history puts it, “the winc 
came and the gnats fled away” ; and thei 
property wives and children were captur 
ed. Qualich Khan (the grand-father of the 
first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell-mel 
with the fugitives and capture it by on 
stroke. But Golkonda was not to be take 
by a coup de main. He was hit on thi 
shoulder-blade by a zamburak bullet fron 
the fort walls, and with one exception al 
his followers hung back from this desper 
ate enterprise. So the Khan had to returr 
in disappointment. The old warrior bor 
his pain with stoical fortitude. ‘Wher 
the surgeons were extracting the splinter: 
of bone from his shoulder, he was sitting 
calmly engaged in conversation with «th 
men around, without twitching a muscl 
of his face, and sipping coffee with th 
other hand. He cried out, ‘I have got ar 
excellent tailor!’ In spite all the remedie: 
tried by the doctors, he died after thre 
days.” (M.A..289.) 

Regular siege operations had, therefore 
to be ugdertaken against the fort. On 7tl 
February the trenches were opened an 
thus began the siege of Golkonda whic] 
was destined to last seven months and : 
half, to cause unspeakable suffering anc 
loss to the Maghals,. and to end, not in <é 
glorious victory of arms, but in a shamefu 
capture through bribery. 
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The siege began under the Emperor's 
own eyes, but at the very outset his arms 
were paralysed by a conflict of policy and 
a bitter personal jealousy in his camp. The 
greatest sinner in this respect was his eld- 
est surviving son and intended heir, Shah 
Alam. This prince was of a soft pleasure- 
loving nature, and constitutionally 
averse to strenuous exertion and heroic 
enterprise. He did not wish to see 
a brother sovereign like Abul Hassan 
utterly ruined. This generous impulse was 
mingled with a more sordid feeling: if 
Golkonda were taken by assault, all the 
credit of the achievement would go to the 
commanderein-chief Firuz Jang, as the 
credit of the capture of Bijapur had gone 
to his younger brother Muhammad Azam. 
But if he could induce Abul Hassan to 
sue for peace through his mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the 
official reports as the captor of Golkonda. 
AbuhHassan knew it and worked on the 
Prince’s feelings. His agents secretly 
visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use his influence with the 
Emperor to save Abul Hassan’s throne 
and dynasty. The Prince gave encourag- 
ing replies, in order to induce Qutb Shah 
to lookup to him as his only friend at 
court and not to seek any other interces- 
sor. For some time envoys and letters 
continued to pass between the two. 

In thus negotiating behind the Emper- 
or’s back and with an enemy beyond the 
Emiperor’s pardon, Shah Alam was play- 
ing a dangerous game. And. he . had 
enemies in the camp ever on the look out 
for a chance to ruin him. His rival, Azam, 
wasno doubt absent, but had friendsin the 
imperial army and court, who were glad of 
an opportunity to trip up Shah Alam. 
The Prince’s position was rendered still. 
more dangerous by dissensions in his 
harem. His favourite wife, Nurunnissa 
(the daughter of Mirza Sanjar Najam Sani) 
had monopolised his Heart by her 
accomplishments as a Hindi poetess, 
devotion and care for his comfort, and 
charity to all, so that his other wives were 
jealous of her to the death. Azam’s parti- 
sans revealed to the Emperor the secret of 
the communications passing between Shah 
Alam and Abul Hassan, while the neglect- 
ed wives of the Prince denounced 
Nurunnissa as her husband’s counsellor 
and agent in these treasonable negotia- 
tions. They even spread the false tale that 
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she had shamelessly gone to the fort in 
disguise and assured Abul Hassan tiat 
Shah Alam would come over to him f te 
Emperor rejected the proferred peace. ^n 
order of Shah’ Alam to remove kis women's 
tents closer to his. headquarters, realy as 
a precaution against surprise b> the 
enemy, strengthened Aurangzib’s sus icion 
that the Prince was meditating fligit to 
the enemy’s fOrt with his family. All 
doubts were set at rest when Firuz Jang 
intercepted and showed to tke Emperor 
one night some letters which the rince 
had been trying to send to the fort. 
Aurangzib acted promptly. Shah Zlam’s 


own contingent was sent to the frcnt on 


the pretext of meeting an expected ight- 
attack, which imperial troops tool: tkeir 
place as guards round the Prince’s zara 
Next morning (2ist February), Sh 
Alam with his four sons was invited to the 
Emperor’s tent for consultaticn. Ater a 
few minutes, talk with him, they were 
asked by the wazir to step into a side. 
room (the chapel) with him to hear some 
secret instructions ofthe Emperor. There 
they vere politely asked to consider them- 
selves as prisoners and surrender their 
swords, Shah Alam readily subm_tted ; 
but his eldest son Muizuddin had more 
spirit ; he laid his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and looked at his father for a signal 
to draw it and make a dask for liberty. 
But Shah Alam’s answer was an angry 
frown and a stern order to obey. The 
Prince’s entire family was imprisoned, kis 
property attached, his troops distr buted 
among other commands, and his trusted 
eunuchs tortured to make them Cive!ge 
their maSter’s treasonable plots. “he 
more the Prince frotested his innocerce, 
the more did the Emperor’s anger fiame 
up; He increased the rigours of Shah 
Alam’s captivity and orderded tkat he 
should not be allowedeto cut his Lair or 
pare his nails, nor be supplied with delicate 
food, cooling drinks or his customary 
dress. Ig was seven years before the Prince 
recovered his liberty. l 

Aurangzib’s mortification at thi:. stern 
necessity was extreme. His eldes: son 
had been put in prison and had ciec a 
captive. His eldest daughter, the gifted 
poetess Zeb-un-nissa, was doomed <o life. 
long confinement in the state-priton of 
And now his second gon hac to be 
punisaed similarly. After tke arrest of 
the Prince, the Emperor hurriedly broke 
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ip lis court, ran to his wife Aurangabadi 
akal, and kept slapping his knees and 
ncaning, “Alas? Alas! I have .razed to 
he ground what I had been rearing up 
or the last forty years,” 

Brt Shah Alam was not the only dis- 
ordant element in the siege-camp. the 
nery Shias in the imperial service heartily 
islixed the prospect of the egtinction of the 
ast Shia kingdom in India, and though a 
ew notable exceptions among them served 
he mperor loyally against their own 
eligious sympathies, others secretly helped 
he besieged, especially during the dark 
a~s of rain and famine. Apart from the 
ihsas, this war of extermination against 
.\bal Hassan was condemned by many 
rthodox Sunnis even, asan unprovoked 
yas between Muslims” and _ therefore 
in úl. The upright and saintly Chief 
usiice, Shaikh-ul-Islam, had counselled 
he Emperor against invading the two 
Jeceani, sultanates, and on his advice 
eiag rejected he had resigned, his high post 
mc retired to Mecca. His successor in 
füze, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the same 
npalatable advice ang@ entreated the 
imp2ror to accept submission and tribute 
rom Qutb Shah and thus stop the effusion 
f Maslim blood. The Emperor’s answer 
vas to pack off this honest adviser to the 
Jase camp. 

This natural distrust towards Shias 
indered the Emperor’s business. At first 
he oaly high and distinguished officer at 
he siege was Firuz Jang. As for Khan-i- 
ahan, he was fighting in Northern 
ndie. The only-other great general, 
tul cllah Khan (Paymastér-Gengral), was 
. Persian Shia, and hence he was at first 
uspiziously kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
nd walled to Golkonda only when five 
ind a half months had elapsed from the 
ypea-ng of the siege and the Mughals 
vere in the sorest straits. Persians, 
houg’ undoubtedly the ablest among the 
slari: peoples, were now jealously kept 
ut af the post of Chief of Artillery which 
vas of the first importance in a siege. 

Saf Shikan Khan, the Chief of Artillery 
Mi” Atish), was a Persian and jealous of 
he, superior position and favour enjoyed 
yy Fruz Jang, a Turk. After working 
trenaously for some time in carrying the 
renzhes towards the ditch and raising 
oftr battericseto command the towers of 
he ‘ort, he resigned “in order to spite Firuz 
aug.’ Salabat Khan succeeded him, but 
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failed to do his work well, and resigned 
in a short time. Thenext Chief of Artillery 
was Ghairat Khan, who was surprised by 
the enemy ina state of gross carelessness 
and carried off as a prisoner. Then the 
post went abegging for some time, to the 
ruin of the siege operations. Salabat 
Khan, on being pressed to resumeit, replied 
that he could not bear the roar of artillery 
and begged that he might be allowed to 
stay in the rear and discharge his duties- 
by deputy! The whole camp laughed at 
him and refused to be hisdeputy. Then at 
last, Saf Shikan Khan was taken out of 
rison and restored to this office (22 June 

1687.) But by that time the field works 
constructed after five months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, and the 
investment had to be begun anew. This 
internal history of the besieging army will 
supply the key to the actual course of its 
operations. l 

When, at the end of January, the 
Mughals sat down before Golkonda,’ an 
enemy force of 40,000 cavalry under 
Shaikh Nizam and other officers remained 
outside and tried to hinder the progress of 
the siege. Aurangzib detached Dalpat Rao 
Bundela.and other officers of Firuz Jang’s 
division to repel them. A severe battle 
was fought, in which many Rajputs were 
slain and Krishan Singh Hada was mortal- 
ly wounded ; but in the end the enemy fled, 
so severely punished that for some months 
afterwards they never again molested the 
Mughals. (Dil. 206, K. K. ii. 329, 335.) 

The circle of investment was divided 
among the various generals and the first 
turf cut for the approaches on 7th Febru- 
ary. But the fort had an inexhaustible 
supply of munitions and its walls bristled 
with guns of large calibre. Day’and night 
the garrison kept up an incessant fire on 
the approaching Mughals, ‘The fort look- 
ed as if made of fire ; the smoke turned day 
into night.” (M.A. 290; K.K. 11.336.) Every 
day some men were slain or wounded on 
the Mughal side. But the dauntless cour- 
age and tireless perseverance of the troops 
under Saf Shikan carried the sap to the 
edge ofsthe ditch in about six weeks. Then 
they began to raise lofty platforms and 
mount guns on them to dominate the 
towers of the fort. The next step was to 
fill tbe ditch and makea path for the 
assaulting e@olumn. For this purpose, 
Aurangzib, after performing his ceremonial 
ablutions and utteriug prayers, sewed with 
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his own fingers thé first bag of cotton to 
be filled with earth and thrown into. the 
ditch. 
While these slow operations for breach 
and assault were going on, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief made an attempt to take 
the fort by an escalade. On 16th May, he 
stole out of his camp at 9p.m., and on 
reaching a bastion where the enemy’s sen- 
tries were asleep, he planted a ladder 
against the wall and sent two men up to 
the rampart. The two other ladders he had 
taken with him proved too short, and soa 
rope-ladder was fastened to the top of the 
gate. By chance a pariah dog was stand- 
ing on the wall, seeking a path for descend- 


ing to the moat and-feeding on the corpses. 


lying there. Alarmed by the appearance of 


strangers, it set up a loud bark, which’ 


roused the garrison. The two - Mughal 
heroes were slain at once. The enemy ran 
to the wall with torches, discovered the 
assailants, threw the ladder down, cut the 
rope-noose, and despatched- with hand- 
grenades the men at the foot of the wall. 
A -smart musketry-fire drove away the 
Mughal supports. Firuz Jang was covered 
with failure, but returned to his camp in 
the early morning, beating. his kettledrums 
in a spirit of vain defiance. ` `- ©? ? 

The dog is an unclean animal to Mus- 
lims, But this dog had played the part of 
the sacred geese of the Capitoline Hill 
during the Gallic invasion’of Rome. Abul 
Hassan rewarded his canine deliverer by 
giving it a gold chain, a collar set with 
jewels, anda gold embroidered coat, and 
styled it Sel-tabqga or “Peer of three 
degrees’’,—in mockery of Firuz Jang’s threé 
titles of Khan, Bahadur, and Jang,—re- 
marking wittily “This creature has done 
no less (than Firuz Jang)!” . 

Fhe garrison promptly retaliated for the 
surprise that had failed. Early in the 
morning of the nextday (17th May), they 
made a sortie on the raised battery, slay- 
ing the artillery men. Reinforcements weré 
soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
enemy withdrew -after killing 70 men: 
They had also brought-a large‘gun toa 
point on the wall opposite Aurgngzib’s 
own tent and began to fire it, the balls 
falling.around his’ residence;:' To subdue its 
fire he ordered a new raised’ battery to be 
built opposite it; but no officer would 
undertake to heap up theeasth quickly in 
the face of the enemy’s murderous fire. 
The Emperor, therefore, ordered two hun. 
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dred quilted coats (inscribed with extracts 
from che Quran) and leather he mets 
(mighfar) to be sewn and suppliec to 
the forlorn hope for an assault on tue 
walls. He had, in addition, some ong 
ladders made, set them up against his tent- 
poles and himself climbed up one of them in 
order to charm them into invelneracility 
and thus put heart into his troops ; fo~, did 
he not enjoy the reputation of Beiag a 
living saint, Alamgir zinda pir ? 

Indeed, his troops sorely needed to he 
heartenad by appeals to supernatural aids, 
The siege operations had ceased to make 
any prcgress forsome time past, on ac:ounrt 
of confusion in the artillery branch. Saf 
Shikan Khan, quarrelling witk the com- 
mander-in-chief, had resigned the sup~eme 
command of the artillery, and the posi nag 
been filled by the cowardly Salabat <h 
and then by the sleepy Ghairat Khan. The 
enemy’s fire was still unsubdued, ard the 
ditch far from filled up. The Mughals also 
now fell into the grip offamine. During 
the preceding year there had been an utter 
failure of rain througBout the Deccan and 
the millets (jawagri and bajra) whic are 
the chief food crops of the peninsula, had 
dried tp on their stalks. In the Ha:dar- 
abad district, rice was the staple produce ; 
but the war had prevented the sow-ng of 
the fields and this fertile region had become 
a desert. The Deccanis and their Maratha 
allies infested the roads and prevente the 
transport of grain to the Mughal camp. 
Then, in June, the rain descerded iz tor- 
rents, the swollen water-courses and vivers 
became impassable, the roads were turned 
into qyagmires, No provisions could reach 
the betieSers even ftom their neigtbour- 
hood. To crown*their misery, terrible 
reverses fell on them in quick success on at 
this time. 

The incessant rain of the middle cf June 
completely spoiled the siege-works, The 
raised gun-platforms collapsed into mud- 
heaps: the walls of the trenches fell down 
and blecked the passages; the ccvered 
lanes ceased to exist. The camp became 
a sheet of water out of which the white 
tents stood up like bubbles of foam ; the 
canopies were torn away by the vi3lence 
of the storm, leaving the men withot. any 
shelter over their heads. The shivering 
troops began to steal away from the front, 
and their officers sought caver and “spose 
instead of keeping a strict watch a~ their 
posts. ) 
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The enemy seized the opportunity. In 
the night of 15th June, amidst a deluge of 
rain, they raided the Mughal advanced 
batteries. and trenches, slew the careless 
artillery men, drove nails into the port- 
hcles of the guns, destroyed the stores of 
sapping and gun material, and then fell on 
oficers. Salim Khan (an Abyssinian) and 
Sef Shikan Khan (the ex-Chief of Artillery) 
saved themselves by jumping down into 
pics of mud and water. Jamshid Khan the 
sapper fled before the onset. Ghairat Khan, 
tha new Chiefof Artillery, ran for safety in- 
to a covered lane and after rolling about in 
mud, to disguise his appearance, shammed 
the dead! The enemy followed him there, 
and an Afghan deserter from the imperial 
army recognised him and carried him off 
into captivity with Sarbarah Khan (a 

sty old servant of the Emperor) and 
twelve other high officers. ; 


The Emperor, at the first report of the 
ra.d, had ordered Haiat Khan to go with 
70 elephants and transport reinforcements 
to the scene of the fight in the advanced 
trenches, over the flooded nalah which no 
boat could cross. But tle water was too 
deep and swift even for elephants ;. and 
afier standing for hours on the nearer 
bank ofthe stream as helpless spectators 
of the slaughter of their comrades going 
on on the other bank, Haiat Khan and the 
troops under him returned to their tents. 
Tke trenches and batteries between the 
naleh and the fort were lost to the 
Maghals for three days. A a 


The Emperor’s wrath fell on Saf Shikan 
KLan, who was flung into prison arid his 
roperty confiscated, on the swspjcion of 
is having collusively ajded the enemy out 
of spite against Firuz Jang and Ghairat 
KLan. On the 16th, Lutfuilah Khan was 
sent with the Emperor’s body-guards and 
otzer picked troops to recover the lost 
ground. Butit was only after three days 
of struggle and with the assistance ofa 
fresh division that the enemy could be ex- 
peled and the rdined battery re-@ccupied 
by the Mughals. 


Abul Hassan treated the captive Mughal 
ofEcers véry kindly, gave them rich presents 
and sent them back to the Emperor. Thege 
luckless men were sternly punished on their 
return; all of them were degraded in rank; 
Gkairat Khan was sent off to Bengal 
(then -considered a penal province), Sar- 
barah Khan was deprived of his peerage 
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(title of Khan) and reduced to his former 
status of a slave. . 

With them Abul Hassan had sent a 
petition to the Emperor, saying, “If 
Golkonda is left to me asa vassal paying 
tribute, it would be more profitable to the 
Emperor than if he annexes it and governs 
it by a viceroy, as the latter’s expenses 
would swallow up the entire revenue of 
the province. It will take 7 or 8 years to 
restore cultivation and population to this 
war-wasted land, and during that period 
the Mughals will get nothing out of it. If, 
on the other hand, Aurangzib makes peace 
and retires beyond my frontier, I shall pay 
him one krore of Rupees as indemnity, be- 
sides one krore in honour of every assault 
led by him in person.” He also offered to 
present 5 or 6 Jakhs ot maunds of grain 


from the fort to feed the starving 
Mughals, even if his peace-terms were 
rejected. 


But imperial prestige had been lowered 
by the late brilliant coup of the enemy, 
and it must be restored whatever further 
suffering and loss such an attempt might 
bring dowa upon the imperial army. 
Aurangzib rejected both offers of Abul 
Hassan and scornfully replied to the 
Golkonda King, not directly, but through 
one of the Mughal officers, “If Abul Hassan 
is really submissive to me, as he professes , 
to be, let him come with his. arms tied 
together and a rope round his neck (like 
a sentenced felon), and then 1 shall confer 
on him any favour I may consider 
proper.” 

Vigorous measures were taken to retrieve 
the late disaster and press the attack 
home. Orders were sent to Aurangabad, 
Khandesh and Berar for 50,000 cotton 
bags, two yards by one yard, and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch 
anew and making a path for the assault- 
ing column. The starving imperialists 
complained of the rejection of the enemy’s 
offer to supply them with food, but 
Aurangzib-continued stern and unbending 
in his attitude to Qutb Shah. ` 

. Soon he’ prepared to strike his greatest 
blow. Three mines had been carried from 
the siefe-trenches to under the bastions, 


‘and they had been reported as nearly com- 


plete, as early as 17th May. Everything 
was ready by 19th June; the chambers 
stored with 500 maunds of gunpowder 
each, the fuses laid, and the army only 
waiting for the Emperor’s order. 


The next day (20th June) was fixed for 
the explosion of the mines and the delivery 
of the assault, which the Emperor went to 
Supervise in person from Firuz Jang’s 
trenches. The Mughal troops, as ordered, 
rushed out of their trenches and madea 
noisy feint against the undermined bas- 
tion in order to induce the enemy to crowd 
at the point and then kill vast numbers of 
them by the explosion! Dense masses 
of Mughals—artillerymen, musketeers and 
infantry,—stood in battle order in the 
plain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
breach when made. 

Early at dawn the signal was given ; 
the fuse was lighted and then followed a 
deafening noise. But the force of the ex- 
plosion was directed outwards; a vast 
mass of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upon the Mughal ranks crowded 
below : “In the twinkle of an eye the flying 
splinters killed 1100 imperialists, while the 
fort walls remained intact.” A universal 
clamour rose from the Mughal army, the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the wild cries- of the terror- 
stricken, and the lamentation of the friends 
of the victims mingled in a dissonant 
tumult which ‘suggested the Day of Judg- 
ment.” A cloud of smoke and dust 
covered the imperialists as with a pall. 

The enemy seized the opportunity by 
making a sally and attacking the con- 
founded Mughals. No resistance could be 
made under the circumstances. The exult- 
ant garrison put to the sword the few 


Survivors of the assaulting column whom - 


the explosion had spared, and then seized 
the trenches and outposts which it had 
taken the Mughals four months to make 
and occupy. A force.sent by the Emperor 
drove them out and recovered the position 
after a long contest and heavy loss. This 
had been hardly effected when the second 
mine was fired with the same disastrous 
consequences. Again the splinters of the 
blown-up tower fell on the Mughals, and 
killed more than a thousand ofthem. The 
enemy who had got news of the intended 
assault through their friends in the siege- 
camp, had vacated the undermined bastion 
the night before, leaving only a Idok-out 
man there. They now made a second 
sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
vanguard, doing the same havoc as 
before. $ á 
Firuz Jang then hastened to the scene 
with a large force, but by the time he 
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in hand; and Firuz Jang with al 
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arrived from his distant quarters, the 
enemy were in possession of the Muzha! 
field-works and shelters. A severe strrcgle 
for them now took place ; the eremy alter- 
nately fred their guns and charged sword 
his 
efforts could not reach the lost ground and 
dislodge them. He himself was wounded 
with two other generals, Rustam Kaan and 
Dalpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers 
of his men were slain. ‘The mer coulc not 
advance one inch in the face of the murder. 
ous discharge of muskets, rockets, cl.ain- 
shot and bombs.” (M. A. 295.) 

At the news of this serious ckecx, 2om. 
ing asit did onthe top of two disaiterg 
onthe same day, Aurangzib himself, zirt 
round by his staff, advanced from his sta. 
tion in Firuz Jang’s tent to atd his kerd- 
pressed troops. Cannon-balls bega- ie” 
fall near his portable: throne ‘tal-at.j. 
rawan), and one of them carriec awa” the 
arm of his body-servant (khawas.) But 
he coolly kept his position and cheered his 
soldiers by his example. 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
elements themselves seemed to minge in 
the war of morfals. A tropical ‘s orm 
burst on the plain with all the violenze of 
wind rain and thunder. The imperiz ‘ists 
could not advance or even see their cpjec- 
tives distinctly amidst the blinding shc wer, 
while the Qutb Shahi trocps safely 
sheltered in the fort walls and tue captur- 
ed Mughal trenches, plied their fire-arms 
with deadly precision on . the crowded 
Mughals in the open. 

The rain continued to descend ir tor- 
rents; the water in the field rose asove 
the hosses’ breasts, the raisec batteries 
were washed away, the dry nalahs and 
even low paths became rushing streams. 
The Mughals, assailed by men and the 
gods, gave way; and then the Decranis 
made their third sortie,of the day. Sally- 
ing forth from the gates, they se:zed the 
trenches further off and the elevated gun- 
platforms, carried off as, many gun: as 
they could and destroyed the others. The 
big planks, beams and thousands of 2ags 
filled with earth which the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were cuickly r2- 
moved into the fort and used in repaizrng 
the breech caused by the explosion ! 

By this time the plain of battie had been 
turned into a lake of mud. Tke Mrghal 
generals continued to charge the en2ny, 
but to` no effect, An imperial elepzant 
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worth Rs. 40,000 was killed on the spot, 
amd many men _ were shot down by the 
Deceani musketeers and the incessant 
discharge of artillery from the bastions of 
the fort. Towards evening the Prime 
Munister Asad Khan and Prince Kam 
Bekksh brought up fresh reinforcements, 
btt could not restore the battle. (Dil. 207, 
M. A. 295.) Advance was impossible, and 
to hold+«the position was to face a gradual 
brt sure destruction. Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mughals retired to their 
qtarters ; the Emperor spent the night in 
Firuz Jang’s camp. 

Next morning (21 June) he issued forth 
againto fire the third mine and try his 
foztune by another assault under his own 
eyes, The mine did not explode atall. It 
was then learnt that tHe enemy had dis- 


rered the three mines, countermined.- 


them with incredible labour in the solid 
rozk of Golkonda, removed all the powder 
from this (third) mine, and partially 
en ptied the other two and flooded: their 
chambers with water on the fort side, so 
that only the powdereat the Mughal end 
was dry and the explosion had, therefore, 
be2n driven outwards. After some futile 
exzthange of blows, the Mughal soldiers 
reLurned to their camp in utter disappoint- 
ment. The baffled Emperor stole back to 
his own tent “without ceremony.” 
“Various other plans were tried, immense 
wealth was spent, but the siege dragged 
or.” (M.A. 295.) 

The morale of imperial army was utter- 
ly gone. True, reinforcements soon arriv- 
ed (19 July) under Prince Azam and Ruhul- 
lah-Khan. True, Shaikh Minhaj, “the 
best servant of Abul Hassan” (M.A. 296', 
deserted to the Emperer’s side (28 May), 
and Saf Shikan Khan, restored to liberty 
aml the Mir Atish-ship (22 June), began 
to da his utmost to erect a new gun-plat- 
form very quickly. „But all these were of 
nc avail. The famine grew worse than 
beore, and pestilence appeared as its in- 
separable companion. “The scarcity of 
grair and fodder was so great tHat even 
rich men were reduced to beggary, while 
the condition of the poor baffled descrip- 
ticn.” (K.,K. ii. 336.) As the official 
history records it, “Wheat, pulse, and rice 
disappeared. The city of Haidarabad was 
utzerly depopulated ; houses, river, and 
plain were all filled with corpses. The 
same condition prevailed in the Mughal 
camp. Atnight piles of the dead used to 
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accumulate, and next day the sweepers 
used to fling them, without funeral, on the 
bank of the river. This happened day after 
day. The survivors in the agony of bunger 
ate the carrion of men and beasts. For 
miles and miles around, the eye rested only 
on mounds of corpses. Happily, the cease- 
less rain melted away the flesh and the skin, 
otherwise the rotting carcases would have 
poisoned the air and despatched even the 
men spared by the famine. After some 
months, when the rains ceased, the white 
piles of skeletons looked from a distance 
like hillocks of snow.” (M.A. 292.) 

“Many of the Mughal soldiers, unable © 
to bear the pangs of hunger, deserted to 
Abul Hassan; others, in secret league 
with him, gave help to the besieged.” 
(K.K. i. 337; M.A. 295.) The reinforce- 
ments brought by Ruhulla Khan (the 
Viceroy of Bijapur) and Prince Azam (that 
- ie Only added to the scarcity of 
ood. 

“The siege was protracted.” All “hope 
of taking Golkonda by escalade or breach- 
ing was gone, And there was no course 
left but to sit down before the place with 
grim tenacity and starve it into surrender. 
And this Aurangzib did. “The Emperor 
decided to build a wall of wood and earth 
round the fort of Golkonda. In a short 
time it was completed and guards were 
placed at its doors, ingress and egress 
being forbidden except on the production 
of pass-ports.” (M. A. 296.) A new lofty 
gun-platform was also constructed oppo- 
site one of the bastions, and the Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort from it on 7th July. 
Prince Azam, on his arrival, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the place of the 
wounded Firuz Jang. (M.A. 299; K. K. 


1i. 358.) At the same time, to prevent the 


garrison from getting fresh supplies, Aurang- 
zib issued a proclamation annexing the 
Kingdom of Haidarabad. He appointed 
his own magistrates and revenue-collectors 
for all places init, saying “How long can 
Abul Hassan remain hidden in the fort, 
when his towns villages and corn-fields are 
in Our hands ?’ The khutba was read in 
the Emperor’s name and a Censor of Public 
Morals{muhtasib) was posted by him at 
Haidarabad to put down all the Hindu 
usages and deviations from Islam which 
Abul Hassan had tolerated, to demolish 
the temples, and to build a mosque. 
(K. K. 358 ; W. 184.) 

In time the rain ceased, the roads be- 
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came dry and the rivers fordable again, 
and provisions began to come to thé 
Mughal camp, and the famished troops’ 
got a new life. On 21 September, after 
the siege had lasted nearly eight months, 
“the luck of Aurangzib did its work, with- 
out a stroke of sword or spear.” Golkonda 
was captured by bribery. (M. A. 292; 
K. K. 361.) 

An Afghan soldier of fortune, named 
Abdullah Pani,-surnamed Sardar Khan, 
had deserted Bijapur service for the 
Mughal and then left the Mughals to join 
Abul Hassan; and now in the decline of 
the Qutb Shahi monarchy he had risen to 
be one of*the two highest officers in the 
fort. This double-dyed traitor now sold 
his master to the enemy. 


He left the khirki or postern gate of the, 
fort open, and at his invitation a party of ~ 


Mughal soldiers under Ruhullah Khan 
crossed the broken ground between the 
siege batteries and the wall and entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 8 o'clock 
in the morning of 21st September, 1687. 
They posted some men within to hold the 
ground and then opened the main gate 
through which the flood of Mughal inva- 
sion now poured into the fort. Prince 
Azam with the supports advanced from 
the river, at the foot of the fort, to the 
front trenches and then to the gate, and 
struck up the music of victory, proclaim- 
ing.that Golkonda was at last won. ` 
But it was not to be won without a 
final struggle. One last feat of the purest 
heroism cast its radiance on the fall of 
Golkonda and redeemed its infamy. When 
the exultant Mughals were swarming into 
the fort and making their way to the 
palace, a single rider who had no time to 
gird his belt on or put saddle on his 
horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies. It was Abdur Razzaq 
Lari, surnamed Mustafa Khan, the one 
faithful man among that faithless crew 
of Golkonda. Throughout the siege he had 
rejected with scorn all the bribes of 
Aurangzib, including a Command of Six 
Thousand Cavalry in the Mughalarmy, 
saying that “he would rather he ranked 
among the 72 faithful companions who 
perished with the Khalif Hassan at Kar- 
bala than with the 22,000 traitors who 
overcame him.” Alone he rushed against 
the flood of invaders, shotsting, “While I 
live, there will be at least one life sacrificed 
in defence of Abul Hassan.” -He forced his 
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way against “a thousand swords” 1o the 
gate of the Bala Hissar. But covered 
with 70,distinect wounds, one eye Dadly 
damaged, and the skin of his forchead 
slashed and hanging down so as 73 ob- 
struct his vision, his horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood,—Abdur Razzaq 
no longer saw his path before, but did his 
best merely to keep his seat and gaze his 
horse the loose rein. The animal eszaped 
from the press and dropped him ne2ran 
old cocoanut tree in the Nagina Bagh 
garden near the citadel. Here the only 
hero o? the siege of Golkonda lay tlood- 
stained, insensible, half dead, for an estire 
day, and was then found out and tak2n to 
his home. Thence he was removed tz the 
Mughal camp and nursed back to lite by 
order of the Emperor. . 
In the meantime, when the roar o` the 
advancing Mughals and thedin of street 
fighting and plunder reached the ears of 
Abul Hassan, he knew that his end had 
come.: “After trying to console his ~ ves 
and begging pardon of each of ther, he 
came out to the audience chamber and 
sat down on the throne calmly wa ting 
for his unbidden guests, and even orc ered 
his morning meal to be served at the 
usual time. When at last Ruhullah Eanan 
and his party entered, Abul Hassan was 
the first to say “Good morning,” grected 
them kindly, and behaved with rcyal 
dignity throughout the painful scene, 
Then, atter bidding his captors to break- 
fast with him, he finished his meal anc left 
the palace amidst the frantic lamentations 
of his women, servants and friends. On 
reaching, Azam’s tent outside the rate, 
the déposed king was consoled by the 
Prince, lodged Sa his tent, and in the 
evening presented to the Emperor. . “he 
court historian writes that ‘‘Auranzzib, 
in his infinite mercy, shut his eyes tc the 
offences of this hapless man and ordered 
him to be safely lodged in a tent.” Arter 
a time he was sent to Daulatabad. On 
the steep wind-swept sede of that grim 
prison-fortress, ina set of narrow apart- 
ments now choked with grass, brambles 


‘and falen masonry, the most luxur ous 


king of the Deccan sighed out his captive 
tife on a pension of Rs. 50,000 a year. 
Nothing in Abul Hassan’s reign beczme 
him like the ending of it. Asking he iad 
been known only for swivish sensuality 
and a criminal neglect of the duties of his 
office. But atthe moment of leaving his 
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tkrcne and passing into the rigours of 
capuvity under a sworn enemy, he showed 
a self-control and a dignity which sur- 
prised his captors. To their cries of ad- 
m.riag surprise he replied that though 
born of royalty he had “been trained in 
youth in the school of poverty, and knew 
how to take pleasure and pain with equal- 
induference as gifts of God, “who had 
mace me a beggar, and thena king, [and 
now a beggar again], and who never with- 
d-aws His gracious care from His slaves, 
bat sends to each man his allotted share 
o` food. Praised be God, that I feel neither 
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IR Wiliam Markby obtained a first class 

in Mathematics at Oxford in 1850, 
travelled largely in southern Europe 

aad Germany, formed {ntimate acquaintan- 
cesamong men and womengf the front rank 


ir France and Germany (where, by the’ 


way, he noticed two things utterly want- 
ing :n France,—sound education and moral 
ferc2 of character), helped in editing the 
works of the celebrated jurist Austin, and 
wat- Recorder of Buckingham till bis 
appointment as a judge of the Calcutta 
Eigh Court in 1866—an appointment 
wich he held for twelve years. It is seldom 
tha: men of his calibre, attainments and 
distinction come out to India nowadays 
to cccupy a seat on the Bench, and itis no 
wonder that after his retirement trom*India 
h2 attained still greater d&tinctionat home 
as Feaderin Indian Law at Oxford and in 
other capacities and held numerous impor- 
tant offices. This brief sketch ofa life so 
rick and fullof varied activities is extremely 
irceresting to read, but not only is it 
invéresting, itis uplifting also, and shows 
us whata cultured English gentleman at 
his best can be, thus ina way helping to 
explain the secret of England’s greatness, 


anc pointing to us Indians the true moral ` 


ol what we stand to gain by our associa- 
tior “with England; ‘not the England of 
sun-dried bureaucrats, of case-hardened 
Anglo-Indians steeped in prejudices and 


* Memories of Sif William’ Markby, RK. C, L Ech 
his wife. Oxford, at the Clarendon Pics 1917. 6-6 net, 
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fear nor repining now. I have given away 
lakhs and spent krores. Now that He has 


cast me out of His favour as a punishment 
for my sins as king, I still thank Him for 


placing mein my last years in the hands 
of a pious king like Alamgir.” (K. K. i. 
364.) 

The spoils taken at Golkonda amounted 
to nearly seven krores of Rupees in cash 
besides gold and silver plate, jewels and 
jewelled ware. The revenue of the con- ' 
quered kingdom was 2 krores and 87 Jakhs 
of Rupees. 

, JADUNATH SARKAR 
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SIR WILLIAM MARKBY* 


racial vanity, but England, the honfé of 
liberty and of liberal culture, of tnnate 
nobility of character, ofa passionate Sense 
of truth and justice, of great practical 
wisdom, of refined manners, and of devotion 
to the public good—all of which, according 
to his wife and his friends, formed the 
distinguishing features of Sir William 
Markby’s character. 
7 a 

“All his life he preserved a deep sympathy with the 
coloured races of the world, refusing to see in the - 
colour bar alone any distinction between them.and 
the fairer races. In later years one of the books that 
much interested him was the life of Booker Washing- 
ton, and he always maintained that, given equal 
opportunities, even the negro could aspire to an equal 
position with the whiteyman.’? “India was ever 
paramount in his thoughts ; he took a great interest 
in the revival of a purified form of the Hindu religion, 
and read with much attention some of Mr. Andrews’ 
books on this subject, as well as several ofthe writings 
of Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and 
thinker.” . 


He advocated that the Hindu should be 
allowed to offer himself asa candidate for 
the theological degree, as “his work might 
constitute a serious contribution to thought 
and learning.” In 1910, he attached his 
signature to an ‘Appeal to the Public’ on 
the Indian Press Act. ` 

“Te was@ subject on which he felt strongly, and 


when the Act was first introduced, while we were 
still in India, he had been greatly opposed to it.” 


He was a temperance reformer, and an 
advocate of universal education, but his 
advocacy wał characterised by the rare 
quality of sweet reasonableness. 


~ 
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_ Weare naturally more concerned with 
Sir William Markby’s Indian career, and it 
is with this chapter of the book that we 
shall now deal. The writer speaks of the 
‘wonderfully sunny days’ shespent with her 
husband in India, of ‘the incessant round of 
gaieties the whole winter long, and which 
it was impossible to avoid in Calcutta,’ ot 
her servant Luckindar Voss, anoriya, than 
whom she had not seen a gentler or more 
well behaved lad, and who never told an 
untruth in his life, and of the visits to the 
sacred places of..the Hindus, Budrinath, 
Josheemuth, Mathura, Brindaban and 
Benares, of the indifference of the official 
world to jydicial administration, and of 
many other things. 

“I know that my husband felt both respect and 
esteem for his Indian brother judges, even forming a 
real friendship with some of them.” ` 

. The Master of Balliol, in his obituary 

notice, says: 

“Heewas always fond of insisting on,the excellence 


of his native colleagues on the Bench: with several of 
them he formed life-long friendships. ” 


Of Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice, | 


Sir William says: 

“He upholds the dignity of the court, whichisa 
point of no small importance. The Bengal goverument 
would gladly have put us under its own control, 
and has more than once taken a step in that direction, 
but Peacock always stands out manfully against any 
such attempt.” ` 


The modern theory of an entente cordiale 
between the Higber Judiciary and the 
Higher Executive did not evidently find 
favour in those days, and he would be bold 
who could say that justice has gained by 
the introduction of questions of policy in 
judicial administration. “The only place 
where any independent ideas exist is 
Calcutta,” wrote Sir William Markby, and 
his wife adds : 

“Besides the official world there was a large inde- 
pendent society in Calcutta, chiefly legal and commer- 
cial, When the change of capital to Delhi was made 
in 1911 mauy people greatly regretted the loss of the 
public opinion formed by this large and independent 
community, and felt this want would be a great draw- 
back to the new capital. Such a wide public opinion, 
entirely outside the official world, naturally cannot 
exist in the restricted and purely official society of a 
hill station, or of a station like Delhi...... Delightful as 
Simla was in many respects,.....if was und@ubtedly 
very detached from the real life of the people of India, 
and was, in many ways, more in the nature ofa 
glorified Hamburg or Baden-Baden.” 


Sir William Markby deeply sympathised 
with the efforts of his Indiam colleagues 
and friends to prepare their countrymen for 
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self-government. “It is......certain tz my 
mid,” wrote he, “that in consequezce of 
pledges given we have the chcice ci two 
things before us—either to emp.oy né-ives 
much more largely than wedo now, cr to 
incur the inevitable reproach and ccium 
of breaking our promises.” He was st~ong- 
ly of opinion that the civilian judges were 
‘not in the least capable of doing the vork 
which the High Court is now calkd zpon 
todo.” In 1868 he expressed his ~ews 
officially as follows : 


perience fcr the purpose...... I think botk the ratire 
and the European Bars would furnish many excc.lent 
Judges ani many more still...... if it were kaown 
that these appointments were open to prac ising 
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adyocates...... i 

Regarding Indian lawyers, Sir Wiliam 
Markby was of opinion that ‘the besetting 
sin of natives as lawyers is subtlety, but 
this is only a qualification misapplied, znd 
abnormally active. The proper correc. on 
of this faylt is scientific legal educatzon, 
which gives the habit of grasping broad 
and general principfes.” ae 

We shall give another interesting 2x- 
tract from the book. which nicely hits off 
the official attitude in regard tọ public 
movements. “Everything here,” wrote Sir . 
William Markby in a letter to a friend 
dated, October 14, 1866, “is dreadfully 
official, er ‘demi-official,’ to use the com- 
mon expression. 

Not a rupee is given to a school, or a few bricks 
gent to mend a hole in the road without a sg- 
winded correspondence. All this is very absurd, but 
hey, where everybody belongs to the Guvernment, 
of course no one ridicules it...... They are also aona- 
rently very jealous of people helplng theniszlves. “he 
other day I was sitting witha Civilian Jedge when 
a memorial was brought in for signatyre, cilling epon 
the Sheriff of Calcutta to convene a put.ic meec:ng 
with the view of obtaining subscription to meet 
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the distress occasioned by the famine [in Orissa]. 
To my astonishment he was quite uneasy about 
sigcing it, asking me if Ldid not think the Govern- 
mezt of Bengal would think it a slur upon them. 
I hardly realised at first what he meant, and said 
I did not know, and certainly did not care. But no 
doubt there was aclear dislike of the movement on 
the part of the Government, and a constant 
expression of opinion by the revenue officers that it 
waz “unnecessary”, that Government had provided 
ample funds, that the reports were exaggerated, and 
so forth. Now also we know that accounts were 
sent to England which checked the attempt to get up 
sukscriptions there...... Can you conceive anything 
more ridiculous! The whole that the Government 
and the public combined can do is a mere trifle com- 
pared with the evils they seek to alleyiate. Thous- 
ands upon thousands are dying and have diéd 
of starvation, and thousands more are dying and 
will die of disease, Whole villages are depopulated— 
thcse who can crawl down to Calcutta are taken 
care of, but vast numbers perish on the road, and 
the aged and infirm die at home......” 


-Sir William Markby made a tour round 
ti worid in 1898, visiting Japan and 
meeting all the prominent people there. 
For many years he spent the winters in 
Italy. He was made an honorary D.C. L. 
by the Oxford University. In 1892 he was 
appointed President of a Judicial Commis- 
sion to enquire into*the conduct of the 
Chief-Justice of Trinidad, Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Sir Harry Wilson being the 
other members of the Commission. He 


presided on several occasions at important’ 


trade disputes, at the request of the Board 
of Trade. He was one of the pillars of the 
Ruskin College and the Worker’s Educa- 
tional Association. His book on the ‘Ele- 
ments of Law’ covered much new groynd 
and has been widely used asa text book. 
One cannot help being struck by the. vast 
ditference hich separates a man of this 
re from the ordinary run of civilians who 
rule our destinies. * The wide cultute and 
broad outlook, the knowledge of men and 
„affairs possessed by such men can hardly 
be claimed by members of the Civil Service, 
whose boast is that they know the worst 
side of Indian character best and can detect 
its trickeries at a glance. But in acquiring 


this knowledge the civilian does not im.’ 
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prove either intellectually or morally, and | 
it is certainly not by such dubious know- 
ledge that a great Empire can be governed. 
India can only be’ruled, with the greatest 
benefit to herselfas well as to her rulers, 
by men of the type of Sir William Markby, 
who take their stand on what is bestin 
human nature, and do not look on the 
world from the contemptible standpoint of. 
the police detective. For such men there 
is still great need in India, and it is a 
genuine grievance of her public men that 
India does not profit by their wisdom and 
experience after they retire from service, 
comparatively early in life, under the 
favourable pension rules enjoyed by Euro- 
peans in India, Butfor the Second and 
even the third rate men who compose the 
majority of India’s foreign rulers, she has 
absolutely no need, for the country has 
nothing to learn from them, and can 
provide better substitutes from among its 
own children. Even among High Court 
Judges imported from England, men of Sir 
William Markby’s stamp are not plentiful 
as blackberries now-a-days. While the 
whole civilised world is progressing at 
express speed, some of the reforms in judi- 
cial administration, e. g., the replacement 
of civilian judges by trained lawyers, 
which Sir William advocated so warmly 
nearly fifty years ago, are yet in the womb 
of futurity, and quite recently they were 
considered and rejected by the Islington 
Commission ; while at the same time no 
people in the world are so constantly 
lectured on the undesirability of ‘catastro- 
phic changes’ and the inadvistbility of ‘cry- 
ing for the moon’ as the much-suffering, 
patient millions of this unhappy land, the 
mildest people on earth, .and the easiest, 
according to competent authorities, to. 
govern, if only their governors are. 
endowed with a fair degree of human 
sympathy and- honesty of purpose and 
regard for the people’s welfare. of 
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[Our readers are informed that all characters in 

this story are purely imaginary, and if the name 

of any living person happens to be mentioned no 
personal reflection is intended. ] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


HEY all ® laughed, and Guardene, to 
their surprise, looked rather embar- 
rassed and turned. a little pink and 

appeared to find his words with difficulty. 

“Well, you know, Harry, old man, I 
think it’s quite possible that I might be of 
some little bit of use to you, you know. 
The off place in the North is going to be 
done up, a lot of money is going to be 
spent onit, and the estate is going to be 
putin order, andI shall want somebody 
to look after it, you know, somebody I can 
trust, for when I get married I shall spend 
a good deal of my time there, I expect.” 

“When you get married, Jack ?” 

Harry sat bolt upright and looked at 
him, and Gladys, with a woman’s true 
enthusiasm in love matters, exclaimed 
eagerly: 

“Oh, I’m so glad Lord Guardene! I do 
hope she is nice! Who is she ?”. 

But, to be absolutely honest, there 
was at the same time at the back of 
Gladys’s mind just a little piqued feeling 
that he should have changed his mind 
so quickly, for not so long ago he had 


sworn that he could never marry anylody - 


but her. 

o “I--]—I' ve brought her here with me.” 
Lord Guardene seemed a little more reliev- 
ed now that his confession was out. 
“She’s up at the Hotel Lyonnais with 
Lady Dalmayer, who’s chaperoning her. 
I say, Mrs. Raymes, you'll like her 
awfully, 1 know. She’s American, Cissy 
Layton her name is, and she’s the only 
daughter of old Rufus Layton who died 
some few years ago. I thought she was 
quite poor when I met her first over here 
in England. She was staying with a 
friend at a little cheap board'mg-house in 
Bloomsbury, and I happened to interfere 


i 
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in some bother the two of them had w'th 
an insolent cab driver, and I—well, I sew 
them again, and when she went back to 
America I bolted after her. Yes, . d 
siroply gone head over heels in it. Azd 
when I got over I found ,to my disgrst 
that she had millions, yes, just milliozs 
of dollars. She had been doing London 
and Europe on the cheap, just the sare 
as her friend, because she didn’t want :o 
swank her money and make her ae 
feel uncomfortable. That’s the sort >o 
girl she is. She’s an orphan, and wher I 
wanted to back out of it after I had fourd 
out she had all this oof, she simply tod 
me that if I didn’t keep to my word shed 
have me up for breach of promise. S22 
never told me about the money till afte: 
Pd proposed to ber. And so—well, the~s 
it is. I want you to like her, Mrs. 
Raymes, and I’m sure you will, you arc 
Harry too. She’s heard all about you. 
And, besides, she’s dying to meet tle 
authoress of ‘A Strange Case.’ ” 

“Oh, I shall love to meet her, Lorz : 
Guardene. But why so much about ‘< 
Strange Case’?. It’s just a little one-ac’. 
play, that’s all, nothing to make a fuss 
about.” ; ; 

“Good gracious! 
London, is talking 
modesty!”  , 

“Why, nobody was excited about it 
when I left London,” said Gladys. “It 
was just a fair success, that was al. 


And everybody iz 
about iti Theres 


‘But still, never mind talking about me 


so much. Just go straight back to your 
hotel and bring Miss Layton and hez 
chaperone back here to lunch.” 

“Right ho! I was hoping you'd say- 
that. Lady Dalmayer’s very anxious to 
see you, Harry. She says she’s some 
important news for you. And she’s anxi- 
ous to meet your wife, too. Good gracios: 
mê, Mrs. Raymes, you ought to make = 
play out of this! Now, Ishan’t bea tick 
I guess I shall find them down on the sez 
front. Ain tI getting American? That’; 
Cissy’s fault.” ` 


has 
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“He’s soon forgotten you, Miss Mis- 
2h:ef, said Harry, laughing and point- 
-ng a finger at his wife when Guardene had 
gne, : : 
“Oh, yes, you’re all alike, you men! I 
wonder you didn’t forget me, Harry.” 

“I couldn’t, you wouldn’t let me. 
ran after me too much.” 

“Pig! But who’s this Lady Dalmayer, 
Miss Layton’s chaperone, Harry ?” 2 

“Oh, a sort of distant connection of 
jack’s. Anyway, they've been great pals 
toe years, ever since they. were kids, in 
fact. I knew her, too, in the old days.” ` 

It was now. Harry’s turn to look a 
little uncomfortable. He had never told 
Giadys—how could he?—how this woman 
had practically proposed to him, had 
practically offered herself to him in 
“sCatriage. It was the sort ofthinga man 
couldn’t talk about to any one. And 
somehow Harry wished that she weren’t 
coming; he was sure that they would 
both feel uncomfortable. But still if Fate, 
that strange arbiter, had ordained it so, 
Sit must be. That was the sole consola- 
tron he could offer himself. 


You 


Very shortly Lord Gardene returned, 


bringing with him his fiancee, ‘a pretty 


little girl, petite, but evidently witha will - 


of her own, with a most charming 
American accent and quaint expressions, 
and evidently wildly in love with Jack, 
Eut at the same time treating him witha 
frm hand, and exercising the sternest 
Ciscipline over him. 

“Yes, Mrs. Raymes,”’ she said in her 
funny little way, “he’s big and he’s good, 
cr else there'll be trouble in our. little 
family. Isn’t that so, Jack?” «+ «e 

“I guess that is so,g answered Lord 
Guardene, with an attempt at an imita- 
tion of an American accent. ‘‘Ain’t she 
great, Mrs. Raymes?”’ -~ 

While the two were poking fun at each 
other, and Gladys was listening with 
much amusement, Lady. Dalmayer was 
talking to Harry ina quiet corner of the 
room to themselves. i 

She was still good-looking, was’ Lady 
Dalmayer, but somehow her eyes and her 
yoice seemed softer; the rather hard and 
cynical forms of expression in her speech 
aad gone; she was, as Harry put it to 


himself, more womanly. He felt more 


than embarrassed as she and he shook 
hands, but shé met the situation well, 


“Jack’s told me something of what 


you've been, through, Mr. Raymes,’’ she 
said. There was just a little touch of 
colour in her cheeks. ‘I need not say how 
sorry I am, more than sorry. But you 


that’s right. m glad you have -such a 
nice little girl for a wife. I must see more 
ofher. She seems so charming, and she’s 
so pretty, and already so famous too I” 

Her kindly-spoken words put Harry at 
his ease ; the strain was over. 

“She won’t allow at all that she’s fam- 
ous, Lady Dalmayer. She can’t under- 
stand any fuss being made about her 
little play.” 

“Oh, but it’s made her fame really! I 
hardly read any notices of itin the papers 
at all, but I heard everybody talking 
about it, and everybody is just clamour- 
ing to go and see it. It’sjust one of those 
curious instances where the public finds 
out a good thing -for itself without being 
told about it in the papers. But, Mr. 
Raymes, there’s something really impor- 
tant I want to speak to you about. 
Guardene told you that I had news for 
you, I think?” | | 

Harry nodded. 

“Well, it’s about your fatHer, your 
father and mother. D’you know you 
nearly broke his heart when you walked 
out of the hotel that night? Hed give 
worlds to have you back with him, you 
know. And your poor mother, it’s upset 
her terribly, terribly. 1 think she’s always 
liked me, and she told me everything; why 
it happened, and how it happened, and, 
Mr. KRaymes—I may say so now, mayn’t 
Ir—I know that your father wanted you 
to make love to me, to marry me for -the 
sake of my money and my position, or— 
well, there was another, your present wife, 
her money, her position. Your mother 
told me, told me everything and—well, I 
think when I heard it I felt that something 


more than respect was due to you, honour - 


was due.” 


“It was the honour due to two wometi ` 
as well as myself, Lady Dalmayer,” said - 


Harry gently. “My father was ambitious 


for me, I ‘know; his money was not as, 


much a$ he Had thought it, was; he want- 
ed to see me get on in the world, and he 
thought that all that was needed for that 
was money, money. I’m sorry, for I was 
fond of the dad. And poor, dear old 
mother, I kndw how she would feel it too. 
But I couldn’t, Icouldn’t go back, and I 
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„are married-now and happy ? Ah, yes, - 
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wouldn’t ask him for a penny. And then 
there was the way he.treated Gladys, my 
wife. He threatened her, threatened her 
with an action if she would’nt marry me; 
he went to see her and told her so: Oh, 
Lady Dalmayer, I felt shamed to my very 
soul when he told me what he had done. 
And she—d’you know she walked out of her 
house, left everything, every penny, .even 
her clothes were refused her, and he~oh, 


‘the shame is his now!——took possession of - 


the house. He took her at her foolish, 


simple, noble word, and took what she’ 


Offered to give up, house, money, every- 
thing. Yes, he refused to allow her even 
her own pergonal belongings; the door 
was slammed in her face; he had taken 
possession of the house and everything. 
Can you wonder then that I am bitter 
against my father? Can you wonder 
that though I was fond of him once I 
could almost feel it in my heart to hate 
him yow? If you only knew, Lady 
Dalmayer, what my wife went through 
before I met her again! She had been 
practically starving. And after we were 
married we nearly starved, and that— 
that was through my father. No, no Lady 
Dalmayer! I think it’s very kind of you 
to tell me about my mother; PII see her, 
oh, I would love to see her—but my father 
—no.”’ 

“Mr. Raymes,” said Lady Dalmayer 
very, very softly, “d’you know many 
things have happened since we last met. 
Something has happened to me here.” 
She just pressed her hand to her heart. 
“I think l'm alittle different from what 
I was; I look at life differently. Some- 
how I’ve got to think that I would like 
to see everyone happy. Of course that’s 
impossible in this world, but one can do 
alittle towards it perhaps, and, I think 
it was more than chance. that brought 
your mother and me together. | was 
determined to try and do something, so I 
saw your father. Yes, I told him that 
your mother had told meall; I told him 
too that I knew where you were. Miss 
Layton’ has been staying with me since 
she came from America, and Lord Guar- 
dene had of course told me about ‘your 


wife, Itold your father that you were ` 


married, I told him to whom you were 
married—Lord Guardene had of course 
told me—and the old man broke down 
and cried like achild. And then he told 
something that made me think a little 
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~“ blow was terrible. 


de 


differently of him, that, perhaps, may mike 
you think a little differently of sim. He 
said that when you had gone, when je 
realised that you had really left him, -:ne 
He waited days tor 
you to come back, but you never came, end 


‘then that mysterious something wkich 


touches us all at some time in cur lf- I 
believe, told him that he was wroig, 
wrong. He acknowledged it to me hithse_’.” 
“Ah, Pm glad of that!” saic Harry. 


“Im glac that he had the courage todo 


that.” 

“Yes, but there's more than that. He 
tried in some way to make up. He went 
to the lawyers and told them that he 
would under, no circumstances accept -he 
letter of resignation of everything writren 


by your wife; she was to have everything. a 


just the same as before; he wouldn't take” 
one step to deprive her of a farthing.” 

“He said that, did he? Ah, the gov’ncr’s 
all right at bottom after all then! Pm 
glad he did that. Buat my wife, Gladys, 
she was turned away when she went ~o 
the door?” : 

“That was a mistake on the part of 
the stupid old caretaker. Your father’s 
lawyers, of course, communicated w:th 
the solicitor to her estate, only to ficd 
that he was dead. What then was to 
become cf the house in Kirton Square? 
Your wife didn’t return, and your fatter 
then suggested to the lawyers that ke 
should actin her interests and look afer 
the house for her, for she would be st~e 
to return some time.” 

“He did that? The gov’nor did that? 
That was good of him, that was kind!” 

“It was°no use keeping on all the 
staff, so they were discharged with 
ample compensation, and your fatker 
took the old butler Blayre into Lis 
service. Everything in the house is 
left there just as it was. Your fatker 
even had old Mr. Tremayne’s will 
examined, and he is seeing that the monzy 
is all being carefully guarded against the 
return of your wife. That’s what your 
father has done. Everything waits for ker 
to step into again just the same ar. she l-t 
it. Day after day he expected news, ex- 
pected to hear that she had returred. ‘Le 
set agents to work to inquire for her and 
for you, still hoping against hope tor news 
of his boy.” i 

“Pm sorry, sorry, that ’ve thought so 
badiy of him. Butit was like the real dad 
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to do that. That was kind, that was good 
of him.” 

“Ah, I’m glad you can speak like that ! 
I thought you’d understand. And to think _ 
of that silly old woman turning the heiress 
away!” Lady Dalmayer laughed a little. 
“She thought she was doing her duty 
nobly, I expect. But there, alls well that 
ends well. .Will you come with us after 
Icnch‘and see your father and mother ?” 

“See my father and mother? Are they 
here in Birrevile ?” 

‘Ves, they’re here. Directly I knew 
where you were and that I should be seeing 
you, I wrote and told them, and he and 
your mother came here together; and 

‘they’re just longing to see yous And there’s 
nə question of money now. Your father is 
‘very, very rich, richer than he ever thought 
‘it possible he could be. While he was 
desperate at the loss of you and half mad 
with grief and anxiety—so he told me—he 
risked everything, everything he had in one 
wild speculation, and strangely enough it 
came out well, and he has sufficient money 
for everything, money, as he told me, ‘for 
wy boy.’ There how, lave told you what I 
promised ‘him I-would tell you, and it’s 
going to bea case of by-gones being by- 
gones between you and him, isn’t it ?””. 

“Ves, of course!” said Harry. “And I 
éan’t thank you enough, Lady Dalmayer, 
fcr the kindness you’ve shown me, and the 
k:ndness which I know you have shown to 
him and tomy mother. Thank you very; 
very much.” : 

He held ont his hand, Lady Dalmayer 
took it, they looked into each other’s faces, 
and somehow Harry read in hers that the 
soul of her had changed, and th&t in her 
heart now there was true and sweet happi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


‘Now, mind you don’t upset us, Jack,” 
cried Cissy Layton, as they allentered her 
motor-car after lunch.: “I guess it’ll be one 
of the ten wonders of the world if Jack gets 
us up to the hotel without a mess of seven 


d:fferent kinds. When he drives I guess _ 


evetyone’s got to sit on and hold tight 
with both hands.” : 

“Be quiet, Puss! Perhaps. you'll drive 
tien, and sq spare the company any ago- 
nised fears ?” . 

“Well, I may not bè big, but I guess I’m 
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safe, and, a child could drive this little 
engine—anyone could, except Jack,” said 
Cissy, as she took her seat at the driving 
wheel. ; 
Itwas only a run ofa few minutes to 
the hotel just outside the town where 
Guardene’s party, including old Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymes, were staying. About half 
way the road, which was for thermost part 
a white, narrow ribbon in the landscape, 
turned sharply to the left, and Miss Cissy 
Layton, despite her confidence, completely 


lost her nerve when she turned this corner: 


at rather a sharp speed and saw another 
car approaching her on the wrong side of 
the road. She shrieked at the top of her 
voice, gave a too vigoraus twist to the 
steering wheel, and the car skidded violent- 
Jy into the hedge, upsetting all the occu- 
pants into the roadway none too gently. 
Butin a second or two they were all on 
their feet again, with the exception of 
Gladys, who lay there motionless and 
white on the bank. 

“She’s killed !” cried Harry.. 

He rushed towards her, but Lady Dal. 
mayer was before him and knelt by the 
prostrate girl’s side. i 

“No, no, she’s not dead, and I don’t 
think she’s very seriously injured, but I 
can’t tell that- yet,” she said. ‘Get her 
into the car. Now do exactly as I tell you. 
Iknow ambulance First Aid. Above all, 
don’t . lose your heads. Gently now! 
That’s better !” - E 

It was a sad and subdued party that 
drove slowly up in the car to the Hotel 
Lyonnais. But just as they pulled up, 
Harry, who had been leaning anxiously 
over Gladys; saw that her eyelids flickered 
just for an instant, opened, then shut 
again, and there was just a touch of 
colour coming to her cheeks. ' 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” said Lady 
Dalmayer. ‘“‘She’s coming round. You 
shall carry her up to my room. She must 
lie down. There is your father.” 

“Hallo, father’ said Harry, in the 
usual reserved British fashion, as, half 
carrying, half supporting Gladys, he passed < 
the old man on the steps of the hotel. 

“Hallo, Harry!’ was the reply. ‘Been 
an accident?” T 

“Yes, a bit. Do you feel very, very bad 
darling? Yowre not very much hurt, are 
you? Tell me.” : 

Gladys, still weak and white, was | 
trying to smile a little as ‘she moved 
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slowly up the stairs, supported by Harry’s 
strong arm. It was the force of the fall 
which had almost stunned her for a second 
or two; she felt bruised and sore, butit 
was all worth while, for was not Harry’s 
arm round her? 
“Thank God, she’s all right,” said Lady 
Dalmayer at the door of her bedroom. 
Now T'I] just make sure that there are no 
bones broken—you can never tell, people 
can walk about with broken ribs and not 


know it—so you run down and talk to 


your father. Oh, VII look after her all 
right, she’ll be quite safe with me?” 

“Now, my dear,” said Lady Dalmayer 
to Gladys When Harry had gone, ‘just 
let me examine you,” 

And with deft, practised fingers Lady 
Dalmayer ascertained that there were no 
bones broken, - 

“But to be quite safe we'll send for the 
doctor,” she said. “And now you must 
just Shp into this dressing-gown and lie 
quietly on the couch for a bit, Your 
nerves at any rate are upset. Good 
Heavens! child, tell me, where.did you 
get that from, that chain?” ` 

For as Gladys unbuttoned the neck of 
her blouse there was brought to view a 
very thin little gold chain which she wore 
round herneck, Lady Dalmayer looked atit 
with wide open, staring eyes, her face 
white. 

“This ? This chain? Oh, it’s the only 
memento of my dear old uncle I have lett 
now. I nearly pawned it or sold it once or 
twice, but somehow I-—I-managed to keep 
it, Pve worn it—oh, for I don’t know how 
many years. My uncle gave it to me when 
Iwas about twelve, I think. But what’s 
the matter, Lady Dalmayer ? It’s you who 
look ill now. Youre going to faint, I 
believe.” 


“Oh, no, I’m not going to faint. Now, 
you mustn’t excite yourself, but do just as 
I tell you and lie down.” 


Lady Dalmayer had by now recovered 
her self-possession; Mer momentary fit of 
excitement had passed away. She settled 
Gladys on the sofa, pulled down the blinds, 
and then went downstairs to tel Harry 
ea his wife had escaped injury of any 

ind. 


She found’ that Harry had not moved 
from the foot of the. stairs, where be was 
anxiously waiting for news. 
_him was his father. 
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“All right! She's all right,” uodded 
Lady Dalmayer. 

And Harry looked his thanks at her. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “Have you 
got a cigar about you, Gov’nor” I’ve left 
mine at home.” 

“Yes, my boy, Just come anc smo<eit 
on the verandah. i’m glad your wifes all 
right.” 

The two men went ontside tht Lotel 
and lighted their cigars. Then old Mr. 
Raymes looked at his son and put out his 
hand. 

“Harry, boy,” he said, and there wasa 
quaverin the old voice, “I’m scrry about 
—well, you know! But it’s all right 30w, 
isn’t it, eh ?” 

And his eager, pleading exp~ession as 
he looked into his son’s eyes-as if wa.ting 
for ‘the verdict, was almost sainftl td 
Harry, who felt a little pang at his Leart 
that he should hâve been so hasty, thut he 
should have misjudged his father. 

“It's all right, Gov’nor. It was p-etty 
rotten of me to walk out like taat, tut I 
think you’ve been a brick.” 

“Do you, my bey, do you realy ? Vell, 
all right then, we won’t say any more But 
now you must go to your motuer. She's 
up in the sitting-room, She’s only just 
had one hug of you, and I think she wants 
afew dozen, And, I say, Harry, its all 
right now about money, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Gov’ror, taat’s 
all right I” 

So the reconciliation was effected in the 
true British manner—that’s all ~ight, 
that’s all right. 

“Oh, yes, she’s quite well,” said the 
doctor fater on to Lady Dalmuyer :n the 
hall, a nice, polite, "bearded Frenchman he 
was. “After a cup of tea she can get uy 
and go downstairs. I don’t expect the fall 
will leave any ill effects.” 

Lady Dalmayer herself-took the tea up- 
stairs to Gladys, who was now sitt:ng in 
a low lounge chair looking out cf the 
window at the beautiful, shimmering sea, 
Lady Dalmayer drew up a chair ard sat 
close to her, taking her hand. 

“My dear;¥ she said, “I Con't snow 
how to start, how to tell you what I must 
tell you. It’s this,” she put up her hand 
and fingered the chain on Gladys’s neck, 
“this chain which once—vwhich once 
belonged to me.” . ; 

“To you, Lady Dalmayer, to you” 

“Ves, tome. I should knowit agaia any- 
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wirre,-- And.why shouldn’t I? How could 
I erer forget it, for it was the only thing- 
of eny value*that I had to give my baby, 
my little girl, -my daughter, when—when 
she was taken from me. , Oh, my-child, my 
child, don’t you understand ? You can't? 
Of course not! Ofcourse youcan’t! But 
I,” Lady Dalmayer had. by now taken 
Gaidys in her arms and was clutching her. 
to her, her face was working, there were 
tears in her voice. “I—~I’m your mother, 
and you're my little child, my little girl.” - 
. ‘You, Lady Dalmayer, you my—my 
m>-her, my mother ! But I always thought 
that she was dead ?” > | l 
Gladys moved a little away from Lady 
Deilmayer’s embrace. She was frightened : 
it was all so sudden, so strange. Lady 
Deimnayer felt the movement and took her 
airs away. ` 4 . 
“Ah, yes, of course you can’t take to 
me as a mother all at once!’ she said. 
“Ect you are, you are my little daughter: 
We were poor, So poor, my husband and I, 
tha: we couldn’t even afford to keep you ; 
we'd no food ; we’d Barely a root to cover. 


us ? ae e . 

- “Oh! oh!’ This time Gladys crept a. 
litcl2 closer. She had known what it was 
to be poor ; pity stirred within- her. ‘Oh, 
I’m s0 sorry !’’ = 

“And we had to lose you,” went on 
Lady Dalmayer. “We had to let you go 
so. that you. could live, so that you could 
haze proper care, proper food, and a home. 
We answered an advertisement which 
stated that a well-to-do childless couple 
wished to adopt a little girl. The advert- 
tiser.and his wife came and saw us in our 
hovl of a home, and took you away with 
then then and there. Five hundred pounds 
we -were ‘paid for you, for- five - hundred 
poaads we sold our own flesh and blood, 
nerer, never to see you again; we were not 
ever told the name of the couple who took 
you I begged and implored them to let me 
hezz something: of you sometimes, ‘to let 
me Lnow who was taking you, but .they 
refased-; they said no, they wanted to have 
a etild who would love just themselves 
alcre, they didn’t want her to be always 
frezting after her mother. She would be 
lovel and well taken care of, and would tn 
time be rich. And-.so we took the money 
and let our little. one, our baby, go. But 
oh what else could we have done? You 
waid ‘have grown up poor.’ We were 
almost in the gutter; and we wanted you 
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to have a chance. It was really for yout: 
sake we:did it. But it changed my very: 


“soul; from that day 1 grew ‘hard, and 


afterwards when I went abroad to America 
and my husband began to make money, 
money—ab, how soon we got rich ‘with the 
money for which we had sold our child !—I 
grew harder than ever. Then. when we 
came to England retired, rich, there came 
the title. Oh -yes, your father’s _money 
bought him that too! And we had every- 
thing, everything. we. wanted except— 
except our child.” 

“But the little gold chain ? And Uncle, 
the kind old man I called.Uncle ? 1 can’t 
understand his making such ®a bargain 
with you. Itseems so hard, so cruel. I 
can’t understand it.” o 
. Gladys was now looking wonderingly 
at this woman who claimed her as her 
child, 

. “The chain ? Oh, that was the only 
thing of any value 1 had left. It wae just 
my one poor little tearful consolation, that 
perhaps one day my child would wear 
something that had belonged to me, some- 
thing I had given her~—that something I 
had once worn should be touching her.. I 
gave it to the old gentleman—he wasn’t so. 
very old then—and asked him to give it to 
you when you were old enough-to wear it 
without. losing it. He said he would give 
it to you, but he wouldn’t tell you who it 
had come from, who.it had belonged to, 
for he and his wife wanted you all. for 
themselves.” T" : 

“That seems -hard--it. seems selfish,” 
put in Gladys. ea are fs 

“Ah, but I can understand it. Love is 
selfish .sometimes, especially love which is 
childless. They had no children, these 
two ; they wanted one all to themselves 
for their very -own; they didn’t. Want, 
their little adopted. girl to be hankering, 
hungering for her mother, they wanted her 
to look upon them as her only relations. 
Ican understand it now, But, my child, 
my child, my daughfer, my little one, you 
can ‘believe me now, can’t you ?” a 

The arms which had been empty for so 
long, for so many years, were held out 
again to Gladys, and this time she did not 
refuse the embrace, ` =| . 

“See, see, your eyes are like mine !’’ went 
on Lady Dalmayer. “And your hands and 
wrists! And look; just underneath your 
hair at-the back here is the little brown 
mark that I used to kiss.. Ah, yes, ad 
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daughter who was lost has come back to “A famous authoress, commissions om 


me. D’you think you'll ever ke able. to 
look upon me really as your mother ?” 
Gladys’s answer was very, very low as 
this time she put her arms’ round Lady 
Dalmayer’s neck. 
“Yes, I will try, and I think I shall suc- 
ceed—mother.” 


“Mother ! She called me mother !” said 
Lady Dalmayer, looking tp and speaking © 


as if to herself. “God bas let me look into 


heaven !” 


ry te x 


The hostel called after old Claymer was 
to be opened on the morrow. -The visitors 
invited to the private view had just left, 
and Gladys stood, with her husband in the 
large entrance hall. a 

They were the last two in the building. 
Outside ‘waited for them Lord Guardene 
with his wife, also Lady. Dalmayer, old 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymes, and Meg and Ted, 
Ted now on the verge of being admitted to 
partnership in the ‘flourishing Covent 
Garden business. 

“You ought to be a proud and happy 
woman to-night, Gladys,’ said Harry. 


everywhere for plays; rich anc, I “ope, 
happy, darling.” 

“Happy ! Yes, that is the best of all,” 
said Gladys, softly, ‘‘Do’you know. Harry, 
why I asked you to stop behind ?” 

Harry shook his head. l 

“You remember, dear heart,” she 
pointed to the spot on which they were 
standing, “just about here was wher: old 
Mr, Claymer’s shop used to be, and iz was 


just about here that I stood that day 


a 


when we met again after our first mezting. 
I just wanted to remind you ofthat so 
that. in our happiness now we shou-d not 
forget the days when we went hungry and 
life seemed almost a burden.” 

- SI needed no reminding, sweetheart ; it 
is always in my memory. And 1 thins that 
after all you are right. Fame and riches + * 
are worth having, but without the :appi- 
ness of love life would indeed be emp*~.”’ 

And their kiss was ore of reverence, 
almost as ifin thanksgiving for the happi- 
ness that love had brought them. 


[Tae Exp.] 
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XV. 
A KING HAD ONLY ONE furohita AT A TIME, 


"The purohitas in the Rig- Veda are Vasish- 
tha, Visvamitra already mentioned, Kavasha 
of king Kurusravana,} and, according to 
Yaska, Devapi of Santanu for the nonce.? 
A kiag had only one purohita at atime? In 


1, RV. x, 33:3; Geldner, Vedische Studien, 2, 150, 
184. 
See above, a © l 

3. | Geldner, op. cift, 2, 144, thinks that several 
purohitas were possible. The grounds given are not 
sound. The example of Asam&ti and the Caupayanas 
cited by him cannot be relied on as to the number of 
priests (Oldenberg, Religion des, Veda, 375, n. 3}, 
while the simultaneous purohitaship of Visv.amitra 


“(Contenned.) 


later Vedic literature, we mest wi h many 
names*of royal priests. : 
THE SAME “per ohita FOR MORE 
. THAN ONE KING, 

A single Brihmana could have acted as 
piiest for more than one king simultaneously. 
Deva-bhiaga Srattarsha appears as the “do- 
mestic priest” of both the Karus and the 
Srinjayas,! while Jala Jatukernya for the 
three kings of Kasi, Kosala, and Videha.? 
Such simultaneous purohitashig coul. net but 


and Vasishtha is not probable (Hopkins, J... O S., xv, 
260 Ë). Everywhere else purohita is mentioned in 
the singular, and as there was one “Brahmin” priest 
at the sacrifice, the purohita was one only. (See V.I., 
ly,-5,fin. 4) 

-Y, Satapatha-Brahmana, H, 4, 4, §. 

2. Sankbayana-Srauta-Sutra, sv’, 29, 5, 2. 
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be very rare, depending as it did toa great 
extent upon amity among the kings supplied 
witi the priestly ministration. 


_ Purohita’s OFFICE, WHETHER HEREDITARY. 


it cannot be ascertained with certain 
whe:her the office of the purohizad was heredi- 
tary in a particular family.. It is clear, how- 
ever from the relations of the purofita with 
king Kurusravana and his son Upamasravas 
that the priest of his father was kept on by 
the son.t In course of time, the-priest’s con- 
nexion with the sovereign appears to have 
assumed permanency and probably became 
hereditary.? ` i 


RBrähm4tds PRECLUDED FROM KINGSHIP, 


The &ré@himanas as a class became’ ineli- 
gible fo kingship from very early times.” It 
was from the time of Mah&padma Nanda 
that disregard of the bar is traditionally re- 
cogn-zed as commencing. + - 


THE PRECLUSION IS DIFFERENTLY INTERPRETED. 


The preclusion of Brãhutanas from royal- 
ty hes been differently interpreted. James 
Mill cemarks, for instance, . that “it appears 
somewhat remarkable tha? the Brahmanas 
who usurped among their countrymen so 
much distinction and authority did not invest 
themselves with the splendour of royalty. It 
very often happens that some accidental 
circumstances, of which little account was 
taken at the time, and which after a lapse of 
ages ft is impossible to trace, gave occasion 
to certain peculiarities which we remark in 
the affairs and characters of nations. It is 
by no means unnatural to suppose, that'toa 
people, over whom the love of repose exerts 
the greatest sway, and jn whose character 
aversion to danger forms a principal ingre- 
dient, the toils and perils of the sword ap- 
pearec to surpass the advantages with which 
it was attended; and that the Brihmanas 
transferred to the hands of others, what was 


Yo AV, xX, 33- 


. 2 Oldenberg, Relioun des Veda, 375, compares 
the permanency of the relation between the king and 
his priest with that of husband and wife as shown in 
the rituels in the Aitareya-Biahmana, viii, 24. 


3. “he Skanda-Purana (Nagara-khanda), ch. 68, 
slks. 9,20, mentions Parasurama’s gift of conquered 
lands to the Brahmanas who became monarchs there- 
by: but this statement appears neither in any other 
of the Puranas nor in the epics. 


4. ee, the previous chapter “The Education of 
the Prince”, iim ` 


- 


of difficult 
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thus a source of too much labour, as well as 
danger, to be retained in their own.”?! Sir 
W. W. Hunter is of opinion that “from very 
ancient times, the leaders of the Brdhmaxa 
caste recognized that if they were to exercise 
spiritual supremacy, they must renounce 
earthly pomp. 


office. They were divinely appointed to be 
the guides of nations and the councillors of 
kings, but they could not be kings them- 
selves,” ? 

It is very difficult, if at all possible, at this 
distance of time to ascertain how far the 
exclusion of Brdhimanas from royal office 
was of their own choosing and h6vw far it was 
the result of compelling circumstances, 
better to be silent than to read into the 
phenomenon any motives which would be 
either unjust or erroneous, . 


EPIC PERIOD AND LATER, 


The importance of the position occepied 
by the royal priest made it imperative that 
he should be selected for his marked qualities 
both natural and acquired. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 
Some of the Sanskrit works furnish lists 


-of these qualities, the more detailed of which 


generally emphasize that he should be of 


‘good family, gentlemanly, self controlled, and 


religious; versed in 7Zvayz (three Vedas 
&c.}3, six Angas,* polity, wazfras and rituals 
including the sauézka (propitiating), paushicka 
(invigorating), and such other rites of the 
Atharva- Veda specially for averting calami- 
ties human and pfovidential ; eloquent; and 
devoted to the welfare of the king and the 
state.> To these are added by some of the 

I . James Mill’s 
vol. 1, pp. 189, 190. 

2, W. W. Hanter’s Indian Empire 
p. 136. ' 


History of British India (1820) 


( 3rd ed.), 


It is: 


In arrogating the priestly ` 
` function, they gave up all claim to the royal 


See for its explanation the first foot-note in . 


the chapter “The Ideals of the State.” 
4. Le, the science of proper 


articulation and, 


pronunciation, rules for rituals, grammar, explanation ~ 


Vedic words, 
(Monier Williams’ Dict.). 
5 Mh, Adi-parva, ch. 170, slks. 74-77; Kautilfya, 
Bk. 1, Mantri-purohitotpattih, p. 15 ; Gautama, xi; 12 ; 
Agni-Purana, ch. 139, silks. 16, 17; Garuda-Purana, 
ch. 112, sik. 12,3; Kamandaklya, Sarga 4, slk. 32 ; 
Sukra-Nitisgra, ch. 2, slks., 78-80; Yajnavalkya, I, 
313 ; Nitt-vakyamyita (by Somadeva Sur), ch. 11, pp- 
43, $4. (Purohita-samuddesa); cf. J, A. O. S5., xin, 


p. 150. ek 


prosody, and astrology. 


} 
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lists other attributes which may or may not 
be subsumed under those already mentioned, 
e.g., knowledge of the Arr sdéstva (science of 
man’s material concerns), džanurveďa (science 
of archery), military arrays (vyzha ) and wea- 
pons (astra), and the reaiing of portents, 


DUTIES ; RELIGIOUS. 


The aforesaid qualities are required in the 
royal priest in view of the duties he is called 
upon to perform. He is entrusted with the 
supervision of all religious, as well as socio- 
or politico-religious ceremonies for the royal 
family or the state which make it of para- 
mount importance that he should be tho- 
roughly vers@d in the Vedic mantras and the 
attendant rites. His .personal officiation at 
the ceremonies by the utterance of mantras 
and performance of all other minuta of the 
rituals may not have been needed in all cases, 
for there were the subordinate priests 
(rétvizas) for the purpose. General attention 
to the strict conduct of the whole ceremonial 
and participation in its more important func- 
tions were his look out. Vasishtha, the royal 
priest in the Rdmivana for instance, con- 
ducts Dasaratha’s putresht: sacrifice,! the 
many sazskāra rites of the four princes,? and 
Rama’s coronation in which he appears as 
personally anointing and crowning Rama.? 
Dhaumya, the puvohitz of the Pandavas, 
Officiates at the sduttka and paushtika cere- 
monies for the achievement of their objects 
and their general welfare on the eye of their 
departure for living zxcognzto.4| The more 
important of the rituals are performed by 
him on the occasion of Yudhishthira’s coro- 
nation, which leads us to “fer that upon him 
rested the most onerow of the duties. At 
the rājāsřūya of the same prince, Vyasa 
officiates as the “, rahman”? priest and 
Dhaumya as the Hotri. As already point- 
ed out,” the purokita ought to have filled the 
first position ; but an exception seems to 


t. Ramg., Bgla-kanda, Sargas 8 ff. Here Vasish- 
tha is expressly mentioned as officiating as “Brahman” 
priest. 

2, Ibid., sarga 18, silks, 21-24, cf. Raghuvainsa, 
sarga 3, sik. 18, for the performance of *Raghu’'s 
samskara rites by the royal priest. 

3. Rama, Yuddha-kanda, sarga 128. 

MBh, Virata-parva, ch. 4, siks. x1, g2 with 
Nilakantha’s commentary. 

s. MBh., Santi-parva, ch. 40. 

6 MB, Sabha-parva, ch. 33, siks. 32-35. 

7, See the first paragraph of this chapter, 


* 


have been made in favour of VyZsa in view 
perhaps of his relationship tothe Pandavas 
and his deeper scholarship.t In the 1 orse- 
sacrifice performed by the emperar Baii, his 
purohita Sukracharyya figures as its 3rah- 
man priest.? Garga was asked by Vastdeva 
to perform the naming ceremony of his sons 
Balarama and Srikrishna because he was the 
domestic priest of the Yadavas and yer ed ir 
sacred lore and astrology.? 


TUTORIAL, 


The purohita is sometimes appointec tobe 
the prirce’s tutor (guru) for instructing him 
in the séstras and conducting the necessary 


_rites up to chuda karana®* (tonsure), It is the 


Acharyya-who performs his Upazayana (in 
vestiture with the sacred thread) and thereby 
undertakes his education therceforv-ard- 
The purohita at times happens to be bo h the: 
guru and the Achdryya as instanced n the 
case of Vasishtha completing all the rtes o` 
Dasarazha’s sons up to wpanayand inclusive.’ 
Sukracharyya, the domestic priest of Hira- 
nyakasipu, appears as sappointed by the king 
to conduct the education of hts sons Prehladz 
and others in the first, capacity of guru.” 


PUNITORY, > 


The royal priest nowhere appear. as 4 
judge in a court of justice. According to 
Apastamba,® cases of non-observance, on the 
part of Brakuana householders, vf petances 
prescribed by the Acharyya for breaches cf 
rules for participation in the rights of thei: 
caste according to sacred law, were referred 
by the king to his purohzta for trial. Tha 
latter igsued.a fresh order for compliancs 
with the proper penances, and if this order 
was still disobeyed, the offenders wers 
brought to reason by penalties other tha. 
corporeal punishment and servitude. The 
purohita according to Vasishtha <gain, has to 


1. Sudharma was the purohita ci the Kauravag 
[MBh., Santi-parva, ch. 40, sik. $, (Nilkantha s com- 
mentary) |. ss 
' 2, Bhagavata-Purana, Skandha 8, ch. 23, alk. 12 

3. Ibid, Skanda to, ch, 8, slks. 1-6. 

4. Manu, II, 142; Vajnavalkya, 1, 34. 

5. Manu, II, 140; Yajnavalkya, :,3q. “or tle 
duties of upadhyaya (sub-teacher) and ritvik (saqria- 
cial priest) see Manu, If, r4r, 143 anc Yajnavalkya, 
1,35. -` E 
i cc Rama., Bala-kanda, sarga 15, siks, 
Ramānuja’s commentary. 2 

7. Bhagavata-Puraia, skanda 7, ch. 3. > 

8. Apastamba (S.B.E,), H, 5; 12-16. 


22-25 wilh 


BOL ° | 


share with the king penances for certain 

es cases of miscarriage of justice, viż., 
he latter: sets free a criminal deserving 

ai ishment, Or punishes an innocent man, 


NEGOTIATORY. — 

The purohita is appointed at times to 
ary on negotiations between the sovereign 
anc other parties for various purposes’ poli- 
t cal orsotherwise. King Drupada of. Pan- 


c14.a for instance sent his purohita as duta. 


to the Kurus witha political message,? and 
O71 a previous occasion, to the Pandavas, for 
knowing particulars.about their parentage for 
setting his daughter’s marriage.? To cite 
a later instance: Suddhodana. sent his 
purrhita to Dandapāni to.negotiate-the mar- 
riage between the latters daughter and 
Gactama.* . ` 


_ POLITICAL, 


The royal priest is never, a minister 
(aatri) ex-officio either in the Vedic period 
or leter, though there is no bar to the com- 
bination of the two functions in the same 
pzrson except the practical difficulty it in- 
velvzs. The duties attached to each of these 
ofices were heavy enough, and their amalga- 
mation would but make it impossible for a 
siage person to perform the combined duties 
efc ently. The two offices appear’ separate 
from. the lists of offices of the Vedic period ;* 
ard there is 'no evidence on record pointing 
ta their identity în earlier times, 
state-council was not so exclusive as it was 
in later times and even if it were so, the 
presence of the purohkita there as also in the. 
secret conclave of the later epic and ‘the 
peutanic periods might not, have been pro- 
ductive of any positive evil; but the practice 
appears to have been otherwise: So far as 
the evidences go, nowhere’ is he seen to 
occtpy, or recommended to have a seat in the 
state-council, though the use of the same 
nene sabha for the royal court and the state- 
ccuncil may give rise to this misleading 
imp-ession, The non-didactic portions of 
the Mahābhārata show the kings arriving at. 
important decisions in matters of State with- 


4 


a. Vasishtha, xix, 40- 4h. 

3. MBh., Udyoga-parva, ch. 5, sik. 18 e 

3. Ibid, Adi- -parva, ch. 193, siks. 14-17 ` 

4. Lalita- vistara [transl], by Dr. R. L. Mitra (Bibl 
Incice)j, ch. xti, p: 203. 

z3. See the c apter on the “Evolution of the Prine 
cipal State-Officials”, 


> 
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out much regard for Brahmanic or minis- 
teria] advice, and much less, if at all, for that 
of their purohitas.? The didactic parts of 
the epic recommend complete dependence? 
of the sovereign upon his purohtta. We are 
notin a position to infer. from this recom- 
mendation, as Prof. Hopkins ‘has done,’ 
that it indicates an all-round subjection of 
the sovereign to the formers will ‘in all 
matters. including political. Had it been so; 
references.of political questions by the king 
to. the members of the state-council regarded 
by Hindu statesmen from very. early times 
as of paramount need for the conduct of 
government would not have found a place in 
the works on polity, The roy4l priest. was 
no doubt much respected by the king and-his 
opinions also carried weight in the latter's 
estimation. But versed as the. purohzta was 
in the rules of polity, he knew well the limits 
to the range of his duties which would have 
rendered it a transgression on his part-to 
thrust his political views upon the sovereign 
and to try to deflect him from the course 
binding on him by the resolution of the state- 
council, Itis true that the king could cogi- 
tate this resolution after it had been passed, 
and suggest to the councillors any alteration 
that. might be thought fit for making it as 
flawless as possible. before the final action, 
and that according to YAajnavalkya, the reso- 
lution has once to be referred to the royal 
priest for his:opinion.. This does .not mean, 
however, that. under the rules, -an opening 
was left for the king at this stage of self- 
deliberation: to decide upon any course of 
action. he liked, or give effect to the advice of 
the royal priest in opposition to the resolu- 
tion of the council, The.reference of the 
resolution to. the royal priest was, as it should 
be held, not for giving him an opportunity 
for.setting it dside, or changing it as he 
pleased, but for judging of the time and place 
of the contemplated action and such other 
matters connected therewith from . the astro. 
logical point of view. Under the circum- 
stances, though the royal priest exercised 
much influence: witi the king, yet he was 
debarrėd under the constitution from pre- 
vailing ‘over him to follow in the political 

1, See the chapter s ‘The State-Council”. 

2. E.g., MBh. , Adi-parva, ch. 170, siks, 77, 78. 

3. J-4.0. 5S. "xiii, p. 153. A sentence or two on 
this point in the chapter on the state-council will have 


to be modified* in conformity with what has been 
written here. 


Do da - TEE a, 


Í 
f 


* 
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matters decided on by ‘the state-council a 
course of action that ran counter to the 
advice of the political councillors. So long 
as the state-council existed, able to exercise 


its prescribed powers, it cannot be reason-- 


ably held, that the | monarch’ was but a 
puppet in the hands of the royal -priest in 
state matters. The causes of extension of 
the authority of the Brahmanas are to be 
sought not so much in the influence directly 
exerted upon the king by the royal priest, to 
which there was a constitutional bar, as in 
the powerful hold of the Brahmanas upon 
the intellect of the nation, of which the king 
and his’ mirfisters were but individual- mem- 
bers, Anything that would tend to detract 
from that authority would as a rule be: re- 
pulsive to their thoughts and feelings as well 
as to the public opinion reared and mioulded 
under the Brahmanic culture. .The interfer- 
ence of the royal priest therefore in the busi- 
ness of the state-council fer the preservation 
or extension of Brahmanic interests was not 
necessary in view of the wider and more 
powerful forces that were at work outside the, 
council to procure the very same objects, 


1. For the basis of the above inferences, see the 
chapter on the state-council. $ 

2. This point will be adverted to in the next 
chapter. i 
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CONCLUSION.. 


The above limit to his constitutiznal 
powers does not mean that’ the persona. in- 
fluence wielded by. the royal priest anc the 
reverence commanded by him were not very 
great. He and all his confreres were locked 
upon as divinities! in human form, Asa 
depositary,of knowledge and wisdom, he was 
recommended to be the king’s guide, confi- 
dant, and companion.* He was leoked ipon 
asa source of strength to the State anz his 
very appointment to purohifaship, not to 
speak of his active participation in the cuties 
attached thereto, were regarded as concucive 
to the prosperity of the realm. Side br side 
with this-reverence for the domestic pr est ts 
found a counter-current of feeling no: per- 
haps very strong -tending to belittle him, 
He is put.in. Manu’ in the midd ing rank of 
the states caused by activity (rajas) ani his 
position is looked upon as a curse ‘n the 
Mahaébharata* But on the whole his influ- 
ence predominated and grew from mare to 
more, ° 


1. J.A O. S, xii} t52; Baudbayana I, 19, 18, 
ve; i 
-. 2, Cf. Vasishtha, xix, 4. 

3. Mann, xii, 46. : 

4. MBh., Anusasana-Parva, ch. 92, s.k, 130s 
Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 1, 128 and J. A. O.S., yi, 16%% 
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(20) NAVAPATALA-SAMGRAHA, 

A work similar to the foregoing but treating the 
subject more specially from the ‘astrological point 
of view. Ch. 7. Vidygrambha corresponds partly to Ch, 
6 of Ms, last described. Compare also Samskara- 
Mayukha (Benares, 1879) p. 21,10, where the Hindu 
authorities agrée in prescribing the 5th year fora 
child’s learning his letters. Three Chapters (9-11) 
deal with the out-door life of the cultivator. 
section on the Vaisyas in Samskara-Mayukha. 

/bid p. 83, MS. No. 202. 

(21) CHANAKYA-SARA-SAMGRAHA, 

with Newariversion, 


On the text in its ‘several recensions see E. 
Monseur, Chanakya (Paris, 1887). The present MS. 
corresponds tothe fourth ofthe fecensions there 
noticed and therefore also with the Berlin. MSS. now 
nos, 1591, 1592 in Weber's Cata. (Bd, Il). described 


Cf. the 
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by J. Klatt. Our text is however somewh-.t more 
correct than these as regards errors in orthography 
and the like, $ ' T 

The vernacular version of the present M3 affords 
a good specimen of the extensive borrowing- mostly 
in Tatsama form.of Newari noticed by Dr. Conrady 
in his account of the language, e 

C. Bendall’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. inthe 
British Museum, 1992, p. 94, MS. No. 245. 

(22) RAJA-KOSA-NIGHANTU, | 

by Raghunatha Pandita son of Narayena and 
minister of Sivaraja (the great Mahratte prince 
1864-1680) by whose order it was composed. 

A lst of synonyms of ‘king’ in‘Sanskrit, Mahratta, 
Telugu and Hindustani, and of names fcr things 
belonging to or referring to kings, &c. 

Classified Index to the Sanskt: MSS in the 
palace of Tanjore prepared forthe Madras Govern- 
ment by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D., 1880. p. 48. 
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(23) NARAPATI-JAYA-CHARYYA, 

Author’s name nor mentioned. 

Cn omens from sounds according -to the time 
the means by which they. are produced, specially as 
regarding kings. ‚The. authorities quoted in it are 


the seven Ygmala-tantras, viz, the Brahma, Vishnu, | 


Chandra, Adi, Skanda, Kflrina and Tatphaila. - 

Jöiđd, p So, A 

(24) ABHILASHITARTHA-CHINTAMANI 

or Mānasolląsa, by or rather attributed to Bhüloka- 
malla Somesvara HI, the Chalukya king (1127-1138) 

Tis is a kind of encyclopaedia of matiers relating 
to kings, Jéid, p. 141i l 

(25) KAMANDAKIYA-NITISaRA-VYAKHYAYANA,. 

a commentary on the treatise on polity of Kåman- 
daki, by Varadaraja-bhattaraka. did, p, 14%, 

(25) DANDANITI-PRAKARANAM, ne 

from the Nitimanjari of Srisambburaja, Jord; p. t4t. 

(27) PRAPANCHAMRITASARA _ 

by Ekaraja of Tanjore (reigned 1676-1684), 

Fragments of an intended encyclopaedia some- 

thing like the Abhilgshitgrıba-Chintämani (see supra). 
Sdine chapters on niti seem alone to have been finished. 
Some of the fragments relate to puja, etc. A fragment 
on niti for kings. Téid., p. 14m. 

{2—&) Raja-DHARMA-SARA-SAMIGRAHA 

in 22 chapters by Tulaji Raja of.‘lanjore (176s-. 
1788), Jd, p. 141, i 

(20) RAJA-NITI, 

by Vararuchi. . 

Ibid, p. iit, 

(30) RAJANITI, 

by Hari Sen, Benares ; deposited with Divakara 
Garzaka, Benares ; in Devanagari character, procura- 
ble for copying ; recent and incorrect. 

It gives laws for kings and their duties, 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries 
of the N. W. Provinces compiled by order of Govern- 
ment N, W. P, ; Printed at the Medical Hall, Benares, 
1874, 

Part I, p 122, MS. No. 185. 


(31) NITI-PRAKASA, 


e 


by Xulamani ; in Devanagari character ; deposited - 


with Kadgrnath of Benares, 
appareatly correct and old. 
If gives an account of the kingdom and g8vernors, 
the proper men to appoint an@ proper times for thent 
to be adpointed. 
Ibid., p. 136, MS. No. 197. 


(32) NITIRATNAKARA, 

by Chandesvara ; in Devanagari character ¿= depo- 
sited witb Ganesa Rawa, Benares, procurable for 
copying, recent and incorrect. 

it gives laws for kings, their duties, 

Ibid., p. 178, MS. No. 310. 


(33) UTSARGA-KAUSTUBHA, 

dharmasastra by Ananta Deva; one of the parts 
of Rzja-dharma-Kaustubha, very correct, old copy, 
deposited with Ramachandra Bhatia, Allahabad, 

Cata‘ogue of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of 
the N. W, Provinces compiled by order of Govern. 
ment N- W, P., Part V. 1880, p. 48, MS. No. 10, 


(34) SAMKSHIPTA-VALARCHA-VIDHI, 

by Ananta Dewa ; part of Raja-dharma-Kaustubha ; 
old, correct and deposited as above. 

lord. p. 48. MS. No, 13., 


The MS,is procurable ; 
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(35) SAPIA-SAMSTHA-PRAYOGA, 

by Ananta Deva. A different part of Raja-dharma- 
Kaustubha copied in 1639 A. D, 

Ibid, p. 48, MS. No. 14, 

(36) Raja-KAUSTUBHA ; 
~ author not menuoned ; deposi 
r&iva Bhimasankara Vadodara. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. from Gujarat No. 3 
(by order of Government) 1872, MS. No. 281, p. 116... 

(37) RAJA-NITI, 

by Devidasa; deposited with Chaturbhuja-Bhatta,, 
Navanagara. $ 

Ibid, MS. No. 282, p. 116. 

(38) DHAJAGRA-KEYURI DHARANI; ` 

‘author not mentioned; in Newari character and 
written in prose ; incorrect and old. À 

A charm for ensuring success in warfare. 

Rajendialal Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal, (pub. by A. S. B. 1882), M3. No. B. 
$i, p. 283, 

(39) YAVANA-PARIPATYA-RAJARITI, 

It is a work composed by one Dalapati-raya for a 
printe named Madhava Sinha who is styled Sarya- 
.bhauma or paramount sovereign. It contains forms 
of letters and orders from a king to his subordinates 
written in Sanskrit according to the manner prevalent 
among, Muhammadans and also Sanskrit equivalents 
of Muhammadan political terms. From the colo- 
phon, Madhava Simha, the Saérvabhauma, appears to 
have been Savai Madhavaragv or Madhavrav IH of the 
Peshwa Dynasty-of Poona. 

Ibid., MS. No, 409, p. 86. 

(40) LAKSHANA-PRAKASA, 

by Mitra-misra in 167 pages and 6000 slokas, 
ce Atra raja sambandhi—gajasva-ratha-gribadingm 
padartbanam subbasubha lakshangni nirupitani (i.e. . 
the auspicious and inauspicious signs of kings, ele- 
phants, chariots, horses, houses, &c., are dealt with 
heré). List of Sanskrit and Hindi MSS. purchased 
by order of Government and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, during 1905, printed at the Govern- 
ment Press, U, P. 1906, Allahabad, MS.-No, 1433, 


ted with Krishna. 


p- ò. 
(41) VRIHADCHANAKYA-NITI, 
(MS. 68r, p. 162) and Chanakyam (MS. 996, 


. 238). 
i Eis of Sanskrit, Jain and Hindi MSS. purchased 
by order of Government and deposited in the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, during 1897-1901, Printed at the 
Government Press, U.P, Æ Agra and Ondh, 
Allahabad. 1902, 
(42) CHANAKYA- SUTRA, 
by Chanakya ; in the library of Raja of Cochin at 
Tiruppunittura, 
„On Nitisastra, Oppert’s Lists of Sanskrit MSS., 
in private Libraries in S, India, Vol. J, Madras, 1880, 
MS. No, 2826, p. 258. 


(43) NITISUMAVALT, 
- by Appavajapeya; in the 
peya of Tiruvalanagadn., 

On Nitisastra. A 

bid., MS. No. 4803, p, 396. 

(44) DUTALAKSHANA, 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of H. H, 
the Maharaja of Travancore. 

On nitis&stra, ` . 

lbid., MS. No, 5996, p. 479. 


possession of App&yvaja- 
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(45) NITISASTRA ; 
„author not mentioned ; P, D. as above. 
Ibid., MS. No. 6023, p. 471. 

(46) RAJA-DHARMA-LAKSHANA ; 

author not mentioned ; P. D, as above. 

On nitisastra. 

bid., MS No. 6169, p. 478. 

(47) SANDHI-VIGRAHA-YANA-DVAIDHIBHAVASAMAS- 

RAYA-GRANTHA ; | 
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‘author not mentioned ; in the possession of Raja 


of Vijayanagara. Jbid., MS. No, 7438 p. 540 


(48) RAJYABHISHEKA VIDHI; 
author not mentioned ; P. D. as above 
No. 7381, p. 537. 


( To be continued ) 


idy MS. 
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i Measuring Hunger. ae 
A method of measuring and comparing degrees of 
hanger, and for ascertaining its nature more exactly, 
has been devised by Dr. A. J. Carlson and described by 


- 


him ina book recently published by the University of- 


Chicago, entitled “The Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease.” Some of Dr. Carlson’s interesting 
reSults are his proof that hunger disappears as star- 
vation progresses, his confirmation of the efficacy of 
tightening one’s belt to diminish hunger-pangs, and 
his discovery that smoking relieves them to a consi- 
derable extent. Exercise and cold baths increase 
hunger. Our quotations below are from an article 
based on Dr, Carlson's book, contributed to The Illus- 


THE REAL “PANGS” OF HUNGER. | 


The contractions of the stomach caused by extreme hunger, photograph- 
; ed by x-ray. These wave-contractions pass in unending suecession 
from onë end/of the stomach to the other. Such contrac- 
_ tions produce our sensations of hunger. 


64144—4. 
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trated World (Chicago, June) by Dr. Hermann B. 
Deutsch. Writes Dr. Deutsch : in 

“Dr, Carlson’s work has involved the accarate 
measuring of hunger ‘contractions’ through* some 
experiments which would have got him burmed"at the 
stake as a sorcerer in Galileo's day. He has measured 


carefully the pressure and the amount of stomach. 
contraction in human beings during health and sick- 


ness, during waking periods and during sleep, during 


repletion and during starvation, in new-born infants, 
in dogs of high and low degree, in rabbits, guinea. 
pigs, pigeons, turtles, fogs, and snakes. 


. Ky insert- 
ing into the stomach a double-walled rubber balloony 


with bismuth-paste between the two walls, he ac- 


tually has seen the movements of the stomach and 
* | photographed them By means 
of the X-ray: To test the 
sensitiveness of the inner stom- 
ach-wall to touch, he hag, 
scrubbed out the inside of his 
stomach with a stf brush 
attached to a strong piand= 
wire. He has gone without 
- food for daysto measure the 
- stomach-reactions during 
` starvation. wig 
= “He has tested himself after 
a cold bath in which the 
= water was only a few degrees” 
above the freezing point and 
in which he remained ‘as long 
as was deemed safe, despite” 
discomfort and pain.” He has 
measured accurately the effeet 
of smoking on hunger, or the 
effect of constricting the belt. ~ 
“How can such tests be 
made? If hunger is merely the 
feeling of hunger, how canit 
be measured accurately ? In 
general, the following method, 
devised by Dr. Carlson, was 
employed in the various ex- 
periments. 
“The subject of the experi- 
ment is directed to swallow a 
small rubber balloon, to which 
is attached a very flexible tube 
of rubber. The baloon is in- 
flated after it reaches the 
stomach, "and the rubber tube 
is slipt over one end of a 


ga 
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AFTER BREAKFAST. 


The curves represent{respirations and slight unevenness of the full stomach as recoided by the machine 
described on the previous page. 


ae \ 
Eas tabe which has been bent into the shape 
fof a U.’ In this U-tube there is a liquid—usu- 
cally ech oroform or bromoform—and on the sur- 
face of the liquid, in the arm of the ‘U' opposite 
the one to which the rubber tube is attached, there is 
foak, From the top of this float there rises an 
uprigitt. to the top of which a light marker is 
“attaehed. This marker isso placed that it brushes 
'againsta recording surface, which is wound around a 
‘réevolwirg drum. As the drum turns, the marker 
 recomds an even, straight, horizontal line on the 
'recormdirg surface. If the stomach, however, con- 
trac, it compresses the balloon, which acts 
‘like anz other rubber bulb when it is squeezed by 
" shootinz out the contained air; this pushes up the 
| liquid it the U-shaped tube so that gt raises the level 
in the arm bearing the float and its marker, and this 
marker traces a sharp upward curve on the recording 
surface as the drum revolves. Thus each contraction 
of the siomach makes a definite measurable record of 
its duration and intensity.” 
=- One of the doctors subjects was unfortunate 
‘enough to swallow accidentally a strong solution of 
‘caustic soda when he was a boy. This elosed the 
esophagus, so that no food could pass to the 
_stomaca. An opening was cut through the abdomi- 
nal wall, and all food is placed in the stomach 
eae a flexible rubber tuhe three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. Through this tube Dr. Carlson has been 
able to make inspections of the stomach by putting 
an electric light iato it. Says Dr. Deutsch : 
= “According to these experiments, what actmally 
happens when we are hungry is tls : As soon as the 
| stomach is empty, a series of weak or slight contrac- 
tions, gradually becoming stronger, takes place. On 
an @verage, these contractions last about thirty 
secomds each, while the entire contraction-period 
oceupies from thirty to forty-five minutes. >t first 
_ the indpvidual contractions are definitely separated, 
coming from two to five minutes apart, but toward 
_ the end of the period, the more vigorous contractions 
follow ene another immediately and without inter- 
ruption Indeed in young and vigorous individuals 
the con ractions come so rapidly toward the end of 
the period that they forma ‘tetanus,’ or cramp, of 
uninterrupted contraction, which endures for several 
minutes This is the ‘hungry stomach-ache’ that was 
- such a common affliction in our knickerbocker days. 
- “This period of contractions is the hunger-period, 
and eaeh individual contraction is a ‘hunger-pang. 
The per ods come anywhere from half an hour to two 
_andahalf hours apart in normal, healthy adults. 
In infarcts, where Pré@fessor Carlson has measured the 
hunger contractions by this same balloon method, 
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. accurately what takes place. 


L Fn 
Carlson has done. 


the contraclion-periuds come much more frequently, 
and sometimes will cause babies to show restlessness, 
wake up, AUC CTY. «ssese cere 

“There is no doubt but that stomach contraction 
produces hunger s:nsations. The sensation as re- 
corded in the minds of the people experimented with 
and the’ stomach contractions as recorded on the 
revolving drum run absolutely hand in hand. In fact, 
where Dr. Carlson induced artificial contractions of 
the stomach, such contractions were felt by the sub- 
jects of the experiment as, hunger, and were defined 
as such. i 


“One of the points which Dr. Carlson has brought 
ot is the fact that a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between hunger and appetite. Appetite isa 
matter of memory in the individual, the pleasarable 
thoughts of past enjoyment of edibles naturally 
causing us to seek similar enjoyable experiences. It is 
through this mediums that ‘appetig-rs' work. The 
general belief has been heretofore that such substances 
increase the vigor of the hunger contractions. Oa the 
contrary, .Dr. Carlson has shown that they 
temporarily allay these contractions, but produce a 
sensation which tempts us to get ‘more of the 
SAMO ce. ses. S i 


“Every one has read tales of shipwreck and the 
horrors of starvation, with the increasingly intense 
and ravenous desire for food. Dr. Carlson and one 
of his assistants voluntarily have undergone periods 
of starvation of five days’ duration to determine 
It istrue, there isa 
slight increase throughout the starvation period of 
the hunger contractions. The records of these ex- 
periments show this to be the case. But after the 
first three days the desire for food diminishes, ang 
sometimes turns to revalsion.at the sight of edibles ! 
All discomfort {rom the experiment disappeared after 
the first meal following the fasting period, and from 
the second day thereafter Dr, Carlson states that he 
felt as tho he had had ‘a pleasant month’s vacation 
in the MOuntaiNS.’.......565 

“With a definite measurable index as to the 
strength of hunger, itis possible accurately to deter- 
mine the results of various external factors on the 
hunger sensation. For instance, the old cure of 
tightening on®’s belt during cases of extreme hunger 
can be tested out absolutely. That is what Dr, 
He finds that in subjects where 
there is external pressure on the abdominal muscles, 
the stomach contractions—that is, hunger-pangs—are 
very noticeably abated. This is due in part to the 
distraction of attention from the stomach to pressure 
on the other organs of the abdomen, and in part to 
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MODERATE HUNGER— FOUR HOURS LATER. 


W hile respiration continues as before, the breaks become pronounced, moderate hunger contractions 
being stomach’s call for lunch. 


“Dr. Carlson has found that 
‘hunger-pangs to a marked extent. This is 
smokers. Habitual smokers, however, must turn 
from mild cigars or cigarets to very strong cigars or 
pipes before the hunger contractions, as recorded by 
the balloon method, are diminished. This is Nature’s 
way of insisting that her needs be met. 

‘dn the same way, it has been found that exercise, 
prolonged cold, baths, and the like, increase hunger 
altho they do not, necessarily, increase the hunger 
contractions, as Dr. Carlson points out. They do, 
however; increase the nervous excitability of the 
individual, so that he becomes more acutely conscious 

_of the hunger-‘pangs’ which fôllow the typical hunger 


contractions.” —The Literary Digest 


Eye-Squeezing For the Near-Sighted. 


A method of curing near-sightedness by exerting 


pressure on the eyeball is reported by a contributor 
to La Nature (Paris, March 31), as haviug been 
successfully employed in France. We are reminded at 
the outset that near-sightedness is duc to 
lengthening of the eye-ball in the line of 

sight, resulting in a displacement of the 

image, so thatit forms in front of the re- 

tina instead of directly upon it. The 

writer goes on: 

“Near-sightedness, in other words, is 
caused by too Jong an eye; this idea must 
be kept in the mind to understand the vari- 
ous modes of treatment. i 

e These are of two kinds: 

“The first, which is that usually em- 
ployed, corrects the defect by the use of 
lenses. A biconcave lens placed in front 
of the eye throws the image back, and, if 
properly adjusted, focuses the rays on the 
retina itself. ! 

“The second kind, which are curative 
treatments, are of unequal value, and are 
therefore usually confined to serious cases. 
Thus certain of the motor muscles of the 
eyeball are sometimes cut to controleéhe 
compression. Or the crystalline lens may be 
removed. These operations are only ex- 
ceptionally performed. 

“Quite a different thing is the process that 
may be called treatment by ‘eye-gymnastics,’ 
and which we owe at the outset,to Profes- 
sor Hirschmann. : 

- "The eye being too long, it must be short- 


smoking inhibits 
2 parti- 
cularly true of the people who are not habitual 


distant. 


ened, and to this end acontinuous or discontinuous 
pressure is exerted on the eyeball so as to restore to — 


the ‘outer membrane, the sclerotic, all its indispens- 
able lateral elasticity, and enable it to recower its 
resistance to the muscular pressure exerted by the 
neighbouring. muscles. 


16 last, by Messrs. Bacchi and D’Ansan, 

“The apparatus has the general shape of a pair of 
spectacles in which the glasses have been replaced by 
tampons whose pressure is regulable, a pad exerting 
counter-pressure against the nose. The operation is 
performed in a dark room by periods of pressure of 
one to two seconds with rests of equal length, for ten 
minutes. The sittings are repeated as often as 
necessary, More of them are required with the older 
patients. 

‘Treatment by this method seems to bring about 


noteworthy improvement ; for example, a man of 


fifty-five years (an unafavorable age) could not read, 
before the treatment, further oft thana foot: After 
it he could read the same characters sixty-four inches 
. Whatever may be the future of this 
treatment, it is worth looking into,” —The Liter ary 
Digest. | l 


Apparatus for curing near-sighted eyes by pressure, 


° . 


This is accomplished by g- 
device shown to the Academy of Medicine, on Janmary 


— 





| that we have these two authoritative i 
server to vouch for the story. Says the paper named 
| abcre: aTa : Bho 
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Bees as Firemen. 
Eow a colony of bees kept a fire that badly scorch- 


ed them hive from destroying the contents is told by 


a writer in Gleanings in Bee Culture, quoted in The 
Guide to Nature (Sound Beach, Conn., May). Accord- 
ing to the writer, the work of preservation accom- 
plistec by the bees was done by stationing them- 
selwes in the entrance to the hive and creating a 
current of air by the action oftheir wings. This act 
of ‘‘weatilation” is one that bees are frequently called 


nature-ob- 


-4 Dana -r 


The bees kept the inside of this half-burne 


“The heat was sointense that all the woodwork 
under the metal cover was burned away, even the 
froat rail. 
dew at the entrance. The fire not only burned deep 

r 7 ~ , Pisa SS 
om the side, but actually burned a hole through the 
centre. Thecomb next to it was melted down, as 
wall be seen by the black stain where the wax ran on 
te the side board of the hivesstand. Not only was 
tke wood burned out from under the tin roof, but the 


tep bars of the brood-frames were charred half-way — 


down. yn 

d tions is unbelievable. Pe oe +i 
“Any one would suppose that they would 

beer driven out of the hive, and that all the 

weuld have melted down, and that the wax Ww 


That a colony cowld survive under such con- 
4 7 we 


, ‘These bees, as soon as thie hive became scorching 
hot, must have gone into the business of ventilating 
with the knowledge that the flames of Hades were 


‘out in the hot sun have 


ive comparatively cool. 


A piece of it is shown where it dropt ~ 


‘ivory carving fell into neglect, 
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after them. The men-who fought heroically to keep 
down the big lumber fire could not have worked 
harder, and every bee must have gone into the 
business of fanning, blowing a current of cold air 
into the hive and the warm air out. It surely was 
a life-and-death struggle. 

“We have heard of instances where colonies left 
had their combs melted 
down; but evidently they hada restricted entrance, 
or too many bees in the fields, to keep up the 
necessary ventilation. 

“Wiry the hive here shown did not burn up entirely 
will remain an unsolved mystery, unless we admit 
that a good colony can do more in ventilating than 
we usually give it credit for. Itis possible and» even 
probable that some firemen, seeing the plight of the 
hive, dashed a pail of water on it and thus saved 
for us a relic that is exceedingly valuable in showing, 
the power of bees to keep down the internal tempera- 

ture of the colony, even tho the 

‘Outside of the hive was afire. 

It will be noticed: that the en- 

trance is seven-eighths by the 

width of tue hive, and that 

would afford ample ventilation. 

Ifit had been contracted down 

to the usual space, in all pro- 

hability the combs would have 

melted down and the bees been 

destroyed.” i 

—The Literary Digest. 
Ivory Carving in Japan. 

The art of carving in ivory’ 

no doubt came to Japan’ 

through China from India; 

but in Japan it developed after 

a manner peculiar to the skill 

of the native craftsman, reveal- 

ing a perfection of detail in, 

‘little things and a humour of 

conception that seems only 

possible in Japan. It was a long 

time, however, before the skill 

of the Japanese artist came to 

be recognized in this art. Con- 

oisseurs, of course, appreciated 
the exquisite art shown in 
such trifles as netsuke ; but they 
had no idea that the Japanese were capable of 
nobler flights. After the disappearance of tobacco 
pouches with the advent of the new civilization, , 
vil the artists being 
obliged to turn to wood carving and furniture decor&- 
tion for a living. +- But im recent years, owing to. 
greater appreciation of Japanese skill in the art of 


carving ivory, especially in the United States, the 
demand for such work has greatly increased, and the 
ivory carvers are once more coming into prominence, 


= Of course there are ivory carvers in Europe and 


o wite eM. tee ye A <i 3 , "e * 
America ; but a comparison of their work with that 
turned outin Japan will prove its inferiority in many. 


respects. The Germans have been making imitations: 


of carved ivgry with celluloid, and so debasing the 
art. No one could possibly see any elegance in such 


e products. Ivory suffers the disadvantage of costing 


more, and may be classed as a luxury; and as, 
Japanese houses are not well adapted to.such orna- 
ments there is no very great demand for the usual. 
ivory ornauients io Japan. It seems out of keeping 
with Japanese architecture aud house furnishings, 
And as all the ivory. engraved in Japan is imported 
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there is little in the country itself to 
stimulate the art. For this reason 
the Japanese artist has to depend 
largely on foreigners. 

The work to which the modern 
ivory carver devotes his attention 
is rather on a larger scale than in 
the days when he was confined 
to carving netsuke and had to get 
his scenes into the tiniest of spaces. 
‘He now may have a whole tusk 
to himself if he likes and produce a 
figure or a scene of dignified propor- 
tions. He seldom goes beyond a 
length of six inches, however. The 
subjects selected are mostly figures 
of beautiful women, or ancient 
heroes ; and sometimes animals or 
natural scenes, as well as the cus- 
toms of Japan. e 

In recent years the exports of 
art objects in ivory have greatly 
increased, and are now over one 
million yen in value; but owing 
to the ban on luxuries during 
‘the European war there has been 
ta falling of in demand of late. Fully 
ninety per cent of the output finds 
its way broad, about 60 per cent 
going to the United States, and 
some 40 per cent to England. 

Among the more prominent 
artists in ivory at present are 


S. Shimamura, N. Suzuki, S. 
Kawamoto, K. Ishikawa and 
K. Asachi: A statuette from the 


hand of any of these is a thing of 
beauty ; and in the carving of such 
objects as birds and animals they 
have also done some very fine 
„pieces. Recently attempts have 
been made at producing large pieces 
by joining pieces of ivory together, 
some of which are as long as three 
feet. One of these in the shape of a 
statue representing a farmer, was 
shown at the San Francisco Exhibt- 
tion where it was purchased for the 
Boston Museum of fine art. It was 
over 3 feet high, and the price paid 
was 10,000 yen. In addition to 
ornaments such articles as powder 
boxes, brush handles, hand-mirror 
frames “and numerous other parts 
of modern toilet articles are made 
ofcarved ivory. In Japan the wealthy often have 
chopsticks of ivory, and it is frequently used for parts 
of musical instruments. 

The: Japanese artist is especially superior in what 
is called anabori carving, which has numerous tiny 
‘holes, the effect being unique if not inimitable. This 
form of the art is particularly effective in such pieces 
tys landscapes, temples, flowers and birds, or in any 
subject that lends itself to perforated work. A favour- 
ite theme for the artist: who essays great heights is 
such a legend as that of Urashima Taro, the fisher 
boy, famous in the national literature. The figure 
of the youth is usually placed standing on the back 
of a tortoise with the legend engraven within the 
shell-like base, the dragon castle appearing in the 
background. Such a piece requires corfsummate skill 
and has a universal appeal. 
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Japanese masterpieces in ivory caryiag, 


It is interesting to watch the Japanese ivory attist 
at work and to see how he goes about the creation of 
his ideal. First he takes a piece of ivory large enough 
to produce what he hasin mind. If it be a statuette 
six inches high, he will select hig tusk accordingly : 
and after drawing a slight sketch of the figure on the 
ivory he will saw it out.The course outline is then filed 
into something more like the figure desired, and then 
the carving tools come into play, chipping here and 
paring there to evolve the grace and delicacy of form. 
Whey the statuette is nearing completion it is poli¢h- 
ed with muk leaves; and when finished the glossy 
surface is produced by polishing with the ashes of 
deer-horn. Other artists first make a model of their 
subject and thea copy it in ivory, setting out in bold 
strokes of the chisel. The latter method is the.most 
dificult, In carving, too, the artist has to be care- 
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Japanese masterpieces in ivory carving. 


ful not to crack the ivory, especially in the winter 
months when the room often has to be steamed to 
prevent the ivory becoming brittle. 

There are some who find fault with the themes 
selected for reprodyction or creation by the Japanese 
ivory artist, on the score of their being always too 
Similar, or conventional. The artists do not follow 
fashion or the changing tastes and ideas of their cus- 
tomers. Too many artists remember what was liked 
before and conclude that it will be liked again. All are 
not such, however ; and in purchasing art objects in 
ivory one must know where to go. One of the most 
representative firms in Tokyo is Tsutaya, Kitamoto- 
machi in Asakusa There the work of the master- 
carver Homei Yoshida can be had; and he is suppos- 
ed to be the gfeatest living representative of this art 
in Japan. Yoshida is a pupil of the iamous Shima- 
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mura and las» been practising his 
art for more than 30 years. Other 
prominent artists in ivory aré So- 
sai Yoshida at Tsunohadzu; Koiichi 
Sano at Kitahigakubo, Azabu; 
and Hobun Hirasaka of Tomari- 
machi in Toyama prefecture. 

The ivory used in Japan is all 
brought from India or Siam ; and 
more than 60 per cent of the im- 
ports come through Tsutaya, the 
biggest importer of ivory in Japan. 
The Indian ivory is harder than 
that of Siam and therefore regard- 
ed as inferior. The process of pro- 
ducing art objects ip ivory is a 
slow and tedious one, requiring 
patience on the part of both the 
artist and his patrons. -Some- 
times as much asehree months are 
required for the carving of one 
object, and the price is accordingly 
high. 

—The Japan Magazine. 


Surgeons as Sculptors. 


Making over the human face 
by surgical operation was not un- 
known before the war, bet since 
surgeons have come to know the 
maiming caused in shell attacks 
they have been spurred to notable 
effort in this branch. In the French 
service a distinguished practitioner 
is Dr. H. Morestin, whose work 
is described in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle. ( Lausanne) by Mr, 
Henri de Varigny. Because he had 
made a specialty of face restora- 
tion for many years before the 
outbreak of hostilities, we ‘are 
told, he was installed as chief of 
this department of surgery in the 


perfect face restoration cannot be 
hoped for, because’ even in the 
most favourable cases there are 
tissues that it is impossible to 
make over. {The problem of the 
surgeon, it is especially noted, is 
chiefly: esthetic, so that he’ is not 
so much an anatomist as an 
artist who endeavors 
struct form and facade,’ f6r next 
to the possession of an intact vis- 


region of Paris. It is admitted that 


“to recon- 





as 


age, nothing is more desirable than the appearance) 


of one. 

In this rebuilding of faces three things are essen- 
tial: the outer covering, or skin, a solid substratum 
to replace any missing sections of bone, and a solid 
“filler” of some sort to give’ shape, contour, and 
firmness. The first presents no difficulty—the graft- 


ing of skin either from the patient’s own body “or that 


ofa frignd is a comparatively simple matter, long 
practised in the case of extensive burns. The graft- 
ing of bone is a field if which the surgeon’s’ conquests 
are newer; but Carrel, Morestin, and others have 
frequently accomplished it and have even succeeded in 
making a successful graft between’ human-and animal 
bones. In the latter case it ‘is believed that the 
alien bone seres as support and guide to the human 


periosteum, which grows and extends itself along 





the alien ‘bone, finally absorbing 
it and substituting for it the hu- 
man bone ofits own manufacture. 
The best results are obtained, how- 
ever, when the section of bone to 
be used as a graft is taken from 
another portion of the patient's 
body, for -which purpose the 
gristle between the ribs is’ very 
commonly employed. We read 
then: 

“This tissue is remarkably effec- 
tive for rebuilding the face and can 
be readily cut and adapted with 
extreme precision to the place for 
which it is destined....... The carti- 
lage: transplanted from the 
thorax to the face becomes a genu- 
ine graft. It lives its normal life, 
quickly adaptinggitself to its new 





A RESTORED FACE, 


_ This man’s nose was crushed. and 
his jaw was fractured. His nase 
was replaced by the skilfy] surgery 
of Dr. Richard Derby, Colonel 
Roosevelts; son-in-law. An equally 

Skilfu$ dentist then repaired his — 
teeth. 













conditions of existence. 


And the graft is always 
Successful, which cannot 


v hic! be said of the graft of bone. 
Not only is ‘immediate Success the rule, but it is 
durable. The grafted cartilage lives 
without being absorbed or suffering appreciable 
Shrinkage. The importance of i 

he practical result is that the transplanted 
an be cut to exact dimensions, 
subsequent reduction.” 


This is the process when the graft is taken from 


When it comes from another person 
there may be shrinkage in the coutse of time. Hence 


t is desirable whenever ossible that the patient 
hould furnish his own oR ; j 


The third element requisite in this Human repair- 
ors isithe ‘filler, or cushion, needed’ to round out 
he facial contours. This is composed of adipose 


pieces 
without the fear of 
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Japanese masterpiece in ivory carving. 


tissue. Having allthe materials needed for his work 
of plastic art in the very person of his subject, the 
surgeon-sculptor proceeds to make use of them by 
methods involving a very delicate sand skilled techni- 
que whose details must be adapted to the peculiar 
needs of the individual case. Progress is slow, 
since usually there is not a single Qperation, bat a 
series, each of which must be carefully completed 
before the next can be undertaken. The care and 
patiqnce required in some cases for the restoratidn 
of the nose are evidenced in the history of an opera- 
tion begun at the close of 1914 which was not finished 
until May, 1916, The result was favorable and the 
surgeon was particularly pleased by, the changed 
spirit of the patient, as his appearance was gradually 
transformed, and our informant quotes Dr. Morestia 
as saying ! . 


- 614 


_ “The subject has a nose. The restored organ looks 


nlike a nose not to attract attention. It is 


‘symmetrical, regular, and its possessor is perfectly 
Intent. And it is suitable here to emphasize the 


ofound psychological change undergone by the 


frk : 
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wounded man. At first somber, tociturn, melancho- 


ly, and discouraged, he has become, as. his nose 
improved, gay, active, animated, and happy. —The 


- 


Literary Digest. ifs 


THE CONCLUSION 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


TRANSLATED By C., F. ANDREWS. 


-A PURBA had got his B. A. degree and 
FAA was coming back home to his village. 
The river, which flowed past it, was 
* a small one. It became dried up during 
* the hot weather, but now inthe July 
‘monsoon the heavy rains had swollen its 
‘current and it was full up to the brim. 
- The boat, which carried Apurba, reached 
the ghat whence the roof of his home could 
be seen through the dense foliage of the 
trees. Nobody kfew that he was coming 
and therefore there was no one to receive 
-him at thelanding. The boatman offered 
to carry his bag, but Apurba picked it up 
himself, and took a leap from the boat. 
The bank was slippery, and he fell flat 
upon the muddy stair, bag and all. 
As he did so, peal after peal of very 
sweet laughter rose in the sky, and start- 
~led the birds in the neighbouring trees. 
Apurba got up and tried to regain his 
composure as best as he could. When he 
‘sought for the source of his discomfiture, 


he found, sitting upon a heap of bricks - 


lately unloaded from some cargo boat, a 
girl shaking her Sides with laughter. 
Apurba recognised her as Mrinmayi, the 
daughter of their neighbour. This family 
had built their former house some distance 
away, but the river shifted its course 
cutting away into the land ; and they had 
been obliged to change their quarter and 
-settle down ia the village only about two 
‘years ago. 3 ToS Meia 
Mrinmayi was the talk of all -the 
village. The men called her ‘madcap,’ 
L but the village matrons were in a state of 
perpetual anxiety because of her untract- 
- able wildness. All her games were with 
_ the boys of the place, and she had the 
L utmecst_ gntempt for the girls of her own 
‘age. The favourite child of her father, she 


had got into these unmanageable ways. 
Her mother would often complain to her 
friends of her husband’s spoiling the child. 


But, because she was well aware that the 


father would be cut to the quick if he saw 
his daughter in tears, the mother had not 
the heart to punish the girl herself. 
Mrinmayi’s face was more lik®that of 
a boy than a girl. Her short crop of 
curly hair reached down to her shoulders, 
and her big dark eyes showed no sign of 
fear or shyness. When the boat, carrying 
the absentee landlord of the village, was 
moored at the landing stage, she did not 
share the feeling of awe which possessed 
the neighbourhood, but shook her curly 
mane and took up a naked child in he4 
arms and was the first to come and take. 
her observation of the habits of this 
strange creature. ES A i 
Apurba had come in touch with this 
girl on former occasions, and he had got 


into the habit of thinking about her from 


time to time during his leisure, and ew 
while at work. Naturally, therefore, this 
laughter, with which she greeted his 
arrival, did not please him, in spite of its 
musical quality. He gave up his*bag to 
the boatman and almost ran awa 
towards his house. The whole setting of 
things was romantic,—the river bank, the 
shade of the trees, the morning sunshine 
with birds’ songs, and his youth of twenty 
years. The brick heaps hardly fitted ix 
with the picture, but the girl who sat of 
the etop of them made up for all defi 
ciencies. 


2. 


The widowed mother was beside herse | 
with joy when her son returned. whexpect 
edly. She at once sent her men to all pa ts 

} 
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‘of the village to search for milk and curds 
and fish. There‘was quite a stir among 
the neighbours. After the mid-day meal, 
the mother ventured to suggest to Apurba 


that he should turn his thoughts towards. 


marriage. Apurba was prepared for this 
attack, as it had been tried before, and he 
had then put it off on the plea of examina- 
tions. But now that he 
degree, he could have no such excuse to. 
delay the inevitable. So he ‘told: his 
mother that if a suitable bride could be 
discovered, he could then make up his 
mid, . 

The mother said that the discovery had 
been already made, and therefore there 
was no further excuse for . deliberation. 
But Apurba was of opinion that delibera- 
tion was necessary, and insisted on seeing 
the girl before consenting to -marry her. 
The mother agreed to this, though the 
request seemed superfluous. 

Tke next day Apurba went out on his 
matriage expedition. The intended bride 
lived in a house which was not far from 
their own. Apurba took special care 


about his dress before starting. He put on: 


his new silk suit, and a fashionable turban 
much affected by the Calcutta people. He 
did not forget to display his patent leather 
shoes and silk umbrella. His reception 
was loudly cordial in the house of his 
would-be father-in-law. The little victim, 
—the intended bride,—was scrubbed and 
painted, be-ribboned and be-jewelled, and 
brought before Apurba. She sat ina 
corner of the room, veiled up to her chin, 
with her head nearly touching her knees, 
and her middle-aged servant at her back 
to encourage her when in trouble. Her 
young brother sat near closely observing 


Apurba,—his turban, his watch-chain, his’ 


newly budding moustache. . 
Apurba solemnly asked the girl: “What 
text books 

school ?” 
. No answer came from this bundle of 
bashfulness wrapped in coloured silk. After 
repeated questionings and secret pushings 


in the back by the maid servant, she rapid-: 


ly gave the names of all her lessos books 
in one breath. i ; 

Just at this moment the sound of scam- 
pering feet was heard outside, and Mrin- 
mayı burst into the room very much out 
of breath.- She did not give the least heed 
to Apurba, but at once caught hold of the 


+ 


hand of Rakhal, the young brother, and 
' 65%—5 i 
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had got his 


are you reading in your- 


KAT 


15 


tried to drag him outside. Bat Rabal 
was intently engaged in cultivating his 
faculty of observation and refused to stir, 
The maid-servant tried to scold Mrinn_ayi, 
keeping the pitch of her voice withir the 
proper limits of decorum. Apurba re:ain- 
ed his composure and sat still and svilen, 
fondling the watch chain with his fing: <s. 

When Mrinmayi failed in her attemnt to 
make Rakhal move, she gave <hé boy a 
sounding smack on the shoulder, thea she 
pūlled up the veil from the face of tLe in- 
tended bride, and rushed out of the room 
like a miniature tornado. The maic ser- 
vant growled and grumbled and Rakhal 
began to laugh immoderately at the sud- 
den unveiling of his sister. He ‘evidzatly 
did not take ill the blow he had received, 
because they had with each other a run. 
ning account of such amenities. There 
was once atime when Mrinmayi hai her 
hair long enough to reach her waist, and 
it was Rakhal who had _ plcughec his 
scissors through it one day, till the cirlin 
disgust had snatched them from the soy’s 
hand and completed “the destruction her- 
self, leaving a mags of curls lying upar the 
dust like a bunch of black grapes. 

After this cataclysm, the business ot the 
examination came to a sudden stop. The 
girl-bride rose from her seat ard chenged 
from a circle of misery into a straigh- line, 
and then disappeared into the inner anart- 
ment. Apurba got up, still strokinz his 
moustache, only to discover thu his 
patent leather shoes had vanishec. A 
great search was made for them, bu they 
were nowhére to be found. There was 
nothing else to do, but to bcrrow from 
the head of the house a pair of old slizpers, 
which were sadly dut of keepirg wiza the 
rest of his attire. 

When Apurba reached the lane by the 
side of the village pool, the same peal of 
laughter rang through the sky wkich he 
had heard the day before; ard wkile he 
stood shame-faced and irresolrte, Icoking 
about him, the culprit eame out 3f her 
ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tried to escape. 
Apurka rushed after her quickly and made 
her captive, holding her by the wrist. 
Mrinmayi writhed and wriggled, but could 
not set herself free. A sunbeam fel upon 
her mischievous face through e gap in the 
brancaes overhead, and Apyrba gazed in- 
tently into her eyes, like a traveller pZering 
through the limpid water of a rushing 


~ 
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stream at the glistening pebbles below.. 
He seemed to hesitate to complete his 
adventure, and slowly relaxed his hold and 
let his captive escape. IfApurba had 
boxed Mrinmayi’s ears in anger, that 
would have seemel, more- natural to the 
girl than this silent incompleteness of 
‘punishment. oO 


a 3. 
It is difficult to understand why a 
young man of culture and learning, like 


Apurba should be so anxious to reveal his 
warth to this strip of a village girl. What 


harm would there be, if, in her pitiful ignor- ° 


ance, she should ignore him and choose 
thet foolish poor Rakhalas her compani- 
on? Why should he struggle to prove to 
wher, that he wrote a monthly article in 
the journal, -Vishwadip, and thata MS. 
bock of no mean size was waiting for 
publication in the bottom of his trunk, 
along with his scent bottles, tinted note. 
paper, harmonium lessons, etc. 


In the evening Apurba’s mother asked | 


him : “Have you approved of your bride ?” 

Apurba said with a sljght hesitation: 
“Yes, I like one of the girls.” 

“One of the girls!” she’ asked, 
what do you mean?” 

After a great deal of beating about the 
bush she found out that her son had 
selected Mrinmayi fot his brid>. Wher 
she grasped this fact she greatly lost her 
respect for the B. A. degree. Then follow- 
ed a long struggle between them. At last 
the mother persuaded herself that Mrin- 
mayi was not wholly impervious to im- 
provement. She began to suspect also 
that the girl’s face had a charm of it8 own, 


“why, 


but the-next moment the* cropped head of. 


hair carne to her mind and gave her a 
feeling of disgust. Recognising, however, 
that hair is more amenable to reason than 


-human nature, she felt consoled, and the. 


betrothal was made. 

Mrinmayi’s father got the news. He 
was a clerk in an Qffice at a small distant 
river station of a Steamship company. 
He was engaged all day in selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo, living 
in a small hut. with a corrugated iron 
roof: His eyes overflowed with teara, 
when he got the letter telling him what 


had happened. How much was pleasure: 


and how much was pain would be difficult 
to analyse. ° 


Ishan applied tọ, the. Head Office in 


_ more suitable 
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Calcutta for leave of absence. The reason 
of the betrothal seemed insufficient to the 
English Manager of the Company and the. 
application was rejected. Ishan then ask- 
ed for a postponement of the marriage till 
the autumn holidays; but he was told by 
the mother of the bridegroom that the 
most auspicious day for the marriage that 


' year fell in the last week of the current 


month. So Ishan went on selling tickets 
and loading and unloading cargo with a 
heavy heart,—his petitions rejected from 
both sides. After’this, Mrinmayi's mother 
and all the matrons of the village began 
to admonish the girl about the future 
household duties. She was warned that 
love of play, quickness of movement, loud- 


_ ness of laughter,companionship of boys and 


disregard of good manners in eating would 
not ‘2 tolerated in her husband’s house, 
They were completely successful in proving 
the terrible cramped constraint of married 
life. Mrinmayitook the proposal ofeher 
marriage as a sentence of life-imprison- 
ment, with hanging at the end of it. Like 
an unmanageable little pony, she took the 
bit between her teeth and said, “I’m not 
going to be married.” 


ds, 


But she had to marry after all. And 
thea began her lesson. The whole universe 
shrank for her within the walls of her 
mother-in-law’s household. The latter 
began at once her reformation duties. . She 
hardened her face and said : 

“My child, you are not a baby. The 
vulgar loudness of your behaviour won’t 
suit our family.” 

The moral which Mrinmayi learnt from 
these words was, that she must find some 
lace for herself,—and she 
became invisible that very afternoon. 
They went on vainly searching for her till 
her friend Rakhal played the traitor, and 
revealed her hiding place in a deserted, 
broken down wooden chariot once used 
for taking out the image of the god- for an 
airing. After this, the atmosphere of her 
mother-in-law’s home became .iatolerably | 
hot. Rain came down at night. ~ g 

Apurba, coming close to Mrinmayi in 
his bed, whispered: to her: ‘‘Mrinmayl, 
don’t you love me ??” Mrimayi broke ont: 
“No, I shall never love you !” 

“But what, harm have I done you ?” 
said Apurba. 

“Why did you marry me?” ‘was the 
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reply. To give a satisfactory explanation 
to this question was difficult, but Apurba 
said to himself: “I must win, in the end, 
this rebellious heart.” : 

On the next day, the mother-in-law 
observed some signs of petulance in 
Mrinmayi and shut her up in a room, 
When Mrinmayi could find no way to get 
out, she tore the bed sheet to rags with 
her teeth in vain anger, and flinging herself 
on the floor burst out weeping and calling 
in agony: “Father, father P’ 

. Just then somebody came and sat by 
her. He tried to arrange her dishevelled 
hair as she turned from side to side, but 
Mrinmayi angrily shook her head and 
pushed his hand away. Apurba, (for it 
was he) bent his face to her ear and 
whispered : °. 

“I. have secretly opened the gate; let 
us run away by the back door.” 

Mrinmayi again violently shook her 
head and said “No.” 

Apurba tried to raise her face gently by 
the chin saying: “Do look who is there.” 
Rakhal had come and was standing 
foolishly by the door looking at Mrin- 
mayi.— But the girl pushed away Apurba's 
hand without raising her face. 

He said: “Rakhal has come to play 
with you. Won’t you come ?” 

She said: “No!” Rakhal was greatly 
relieved to be allowed to run away from 
this scene. ; 

Apurba sat still and silent. Mrinmayi 
wept and wept, tillshe was so tired that 
she fell asleep; then Apurba went out 
silently and shut the door. 

The next day Mrinmayi received a letter 
from her father, in which he expressed his 
regret for not being able to be present at 
the marriage of his darling daughter. He 
ended with his blessings. The girl went 
to her mother-in-law and said: “I must 
go to my father.” 

A scolding began at once:—“Your 
father! whata thing toask. Your father 
has no decent house for himself,—how can 
you go.to him?” 

Mrinmayi came back to her room in 
despair and cried to herself, ‘Father, take 
me away from this place! I bave nobody 
here to love me. I shall dic, if Lam left 
here.” 

In the depth of the night, when her 
husband fell asleep, she quietly opened the 
door and went out of the house. It was 
cloudy, yet the moonlight was strong 


ov 
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enough to show her the sath. Ba 
Mrinmayi had no idea which was the wis 
to reach her father. She had a belief thi 
the road, which the post runners toos, 1c 
to all the adresses of all the men in tu 
world. 

So sne went that way, and was quit 
tired out with walking when the nigh. wa: 
nearly 2uded. 

The early birds doubtfully twitter c 
their greetings to the morring, wher 
Mrinmay1i came to the end of the rcad 2: 
the river bank, where there was 2 Fig 
bazaar. Just then she heard the catte- 
ofthe iron ring of the mail runner She 
rushed to him and in her eager, tired voce 
cried: “I want togo to my father ac 
Kushiganj. Do take me with you.” 

The postman told her hurriedly tita- 
he did not know where Kushigan was 
and the next moment wakened up the 
boatman ofthe mail boat and sailed zwzy. 
He had no time either to pity or tb 
question. 

By the time Mrinmayi hac desc2nce1 
the landing stairs and called a boaz, -ks 
street and the rwver-bank were fully awax, 
Before the boatman could answer, sore 
one from a boat near at hand called out 

“Hallo, Mrinul How on earth coad 
you get here ?” 

The girl replied in all eagerness: 

-“Bonomali, I must go to my fatier ct 
Kushiganj. Please take mein vour toa: ™ 

This boatman belonged to her own 
village and knew all about the wid an- 
tamecble girl. He said to her: 

“Vou want to go to your fithe? 
That’s good. PH take you.” 

M'rinmayi gob into the boat. “Sue 
clouds thickened and the rain came down 
in showers. The river, swollen Ly tic 
mousson, rocked the boat, and Mr-nmayi 
fell asleep. When she woke up, she fou_d 
herself in her own bed in her mo her.m: 
law’s house. 


The maid-servant began scoldiLg ler 


the moment she saw her awake Tue 
mother-in-law came next. As she ente-cl, 
Mrinmayi opened her eyes wid? id 


silently looked in her face. But wicn tue 
mother-in-law made a reference to th ill 
breeding of Mrinmayi’s tam.ly, the url 
rushed out of her room and entered tie 
next and shut the door from the taside. 


Apurba came to his mother and suit; 
“Mother, I don’t see any hari in seulmg 
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Kfrinmayi for just a few days to her 
fataer’s house.” 

_ The mother’s reply was to scold Apurba 
in tnmeasured.terms for selecting this one 
gi-l from all the suitable brides who might 
heve been had for the mere asking. 


Inthe middle of the night, ‘Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said: “Mrinmayi 
are you feady to go to your father ?” She 
cutched his hand and said: “Yes,” Apurba 
watspered ; = 

‘Then come. Let us run away from 
this place. Ihave got a boat ready at the 
lending. Come.” 

Mrinmayi cast a grateful glance at her 
hasband’s face, and got up and dressed, 
and was ready to go. Apurba left a letter 

efcr nis mother, and then both of them left 
the house together hand in hand. 

This was the first time that Mrinniayi 
had put her hand into her husband’s with 
a spontaneous feeling of dependence. They 
went on their journey along the lonely 
vilage road through the depth of the 


nizht. 
When they reached the landing stage, 
they got into a boat, andin spite of the 
~- turbulent joy which she felt Mrinmayi fell 
asleep. The next day,—what emancipa- 
tion, what unspeakable bliss it was! They 
passed by all the different villages, 
markets, cultivated fields, and groups of 
bcets at anchor near some ghat. Mrin- 
mayi began to ply her husband with 
questions about every little: trifle-—where 
were those boats coming from, what were 
their cargoes, what was the name of 
that village ?—questions whose ayswers 
were not in the text books which Apurba 
studied in his College. His friends might 
be concerned to hear, that Apurba’s 
answers did not always tally with the 
tretk. He would not hesitate for a 
mcme2nt to describe bags of linseed as 
‘mustard,’ and the village of Kachwar as 
‘Remagar,’ or to point out the district 
masistrate’s court as the landlord’s office. 
Wratever answer she got, Mrinmayi was 
fully satisfied, never doubting its accuracy. 
‘the next day the boat reached Kushi- 
garj. Ishan, seated on his office stool, in 
his kut dimly lighted with a square oil 
lanzerm, was deep in his accounts before 
his small desk, his big ledger open before 
him, when this young pair entered the 
room. * Mrinmayi at once called out ; 
Sather |? 4 ; 
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Such a word, uttered im so sweet a 
voice, had never sounded before in that 


corrugated ironroom. Ishan could hardly: 


restrain his tears and sat dumb, for a 
moment, vainly seeking for some greeting. 
He was in great confusion how fitly to 
receive the young. married couple in- his 
office, crowded with bales of jute aud piled 
up ledgers, which had also to serve him for 
a bed-room. And then about the meals,— 
the poor man had to cook for himself his 
own simple dinner, but how could he offer 
that to his guests? Mrinmayi said, 
‘Rather, let us cook the food ourselves.” 
And Apurba joined in this proposal 
with great zest. In this room, “with all its 
lack of space for man and food, their joy 
welled up in full abundance, like the jet of 
water thrown up all the higher because 
the opening of the fountain is narrow. 
Three days were passed in'this manner, 


Steamers came to stop at the landing 


stage all day long with their noisy c®wd 
of men. At last, in the evening, the river 
bank would become deserted and then,— 
what freedom ! And the cooking prepara- 
tions, in which the art of cookery was not 
carried to its perfection,—what fun it was ! 
And the jokes and mock quarrels about the 
mock deficiencies in Mrinmayi’s domestic 
skill__what absurd carryings on! But 
it had to come to an end at last. Apurba 
did not dare to prolong his French leave, 
and Ishan also thought it was wise for 
them to return. 

When the culprits reached home, the 
mother remained sulkily silent. She never 
even blamed them for what they had done 
so as to give. them an opportunity to 


explain their conduct. This sullen silence . 


became at last intolerable, and Apurba 
expressed his intention of going back to 
college in order to study Law. The mother, 
affecting indifference, said to him, ‘‘What 
about your wife ?” 
Apurba answered, “Let her remain 
here.” l , 
“Ob, no, no |” cried the Mother, “you 
should take her with you.” To 
Apurba said in avoice of annoyance: 
“Very well.” | ae 
The’ preparation went on for their 
departure to the town, and on the night 
before leaving, Apurba, coming to his bed, 
found Mrinmayi in tears. This hurt him 
greatly and he.cried : | = 
“Mrinmayi, don’t you want to come to 
Calcutta with me ?” l l 


oe 


a 


THE CONCLUSION 


The girl replied, “No !” Apurba’s next 
question was, ‘Don’t you love me?” But 
the question remained unanswered. There 
are times when answers to such questions 
are absolutely simple, but at other times 
they become too complex -for a . young girl 
to answer. l 

Apurba asked, “Do you feel unwilling 
to leave Rakhal behind ?” 3 

Mriamayi instantly answered, “Yes.” 
Fora moment this young man, who was 
proud of his g. a. degree, felt a needle prick 
at a deep down in his heart, and 
said ; 

“I shan't, be able to come back home 
for along time.’’—Mrinmayi had nothing 
tosay. “It may be two years or more,’”” 
he added. Mrinmayi told him with cool- 
ness, “You had better bring back with 
you, for Rakhal, a good Sheffield knife 
with three blades.” - 

Apurba sat up and asked, ‘‘Then you 
mean to stay on here ?”’. 

Mrinmayi said, “Yes, I shall go to my 
own mother.” ans 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said : 

“Very well : I shall not come home, until 
you write mea letter asking me to come 
to you. Are you very, very glad ?” ~ 

Mrinmayi thought this question needed 
no answer, and fell asleep. Apurba got 
no sleep that night. 


When it was neatly dawn, Apurba 
awakened Mrinmayi and said : 
“Mrinu,it is time to go, Let “me take 


you to your mother’s house.” 

When his wife got up from her bed, 
Apurba held her by both hands and said : 

“I have a prayer to make ta you.—l 
have helped you several times and I want. 
to claim my reward.” 

Mrinmayi was surprised and said : 

“What ?” 

Apurba answered: 

“Mrinu, please give me a kiss out of 
pure love.” 

When the girl heard this absurd request 
and saw Apurba’s solemn. face, she burst 
out laughing. When it was over, she 
held her face for a kiss, but broke out 
laughing again. After a few mé@re at- 
tempts, she gaveit up. Apurba pulled her 
ear gently as a mild punishment, 


T: 
When Mrinmayi came to her mother’s 


-house, she was surprised to find that it 


was not as pleasant to her as before, 


- any longer, 
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Time seemed to hang heavily on ber hands, 
and she wondered in hér mind what was 
Jacking in the familiar home surroundings. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the whole 
‘house and village were desertec and she 
longed to go to Calcutta. She did not 
know that even on that last night the 
earlier portion of her life, to which she 
clung, had changed its aspect before she 
knew it. Now.she could easily shake off 
her past associations as the tree sheds ite 
dead leaves. She did not underszand tha: 
her destiny had struck the- blow and 
severed her youth from her zhildhood 
with its magic blade, in suck a subtk 
manner that they kept together even after 
the stroke; but directly she moved, on 
half of her life fell from the other ang „ 
Mrinmayi. looked at it in wonder. The 
young girl, whoused to occupy the old bed 
room in this house, no longer existed ; all 
her meraory hovered round another’ bed in 
another bedroom. 

Mrirmayi refused to go out of door: 
and her laughter had z 
strangely different ring. Rakkal became 
slightly afraid of her. He gave up al 
thought of playing with her. 

One day, Mrinmayicame to ker mother 
and asked her: | 

“Mother, please take me to my mothe:- 
in-law’s house.” 

After this, one morning the mother-ir- 
law was surprised to see Mrinmayi com:2 
and touch the ground with her forehead 
before her feet. She got up atonce and toox 
her in her arms. Their union was corn- 
plete ina moment, and the clcud of mis- 
understanding was swept away leavirg 
the atmosphere glistening with the raci- 
ance o" tears. 

When Mrinmayi’s body and mind tə- 
came filled with womanhood, deep ard 
large, it gave her an aching pain. Hr 
eyes became sad, like the shadow of ran 
upon some lake, ‘and she put these 
questions to her husband in her own 
mind.—-Why did you not have the patienze 
to understand me, when I was late n 
understanding you? Why did you pit 
up with my disobedience, when I refused 
tg follow you to Calcutta ? ° 

Suddenly she came to fathom the lock 
in, Apurba’s eyes when, on thet inorning, 
he had caught hold of her hand by tue 
village pool and then slowly released her. 
She remembered, too, the futile flights of 
that kiss, which had never reacued its goal, 
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and was now like a thirsty bird haunting 
that past opportunity. She recollected 
sow Apurba had said to her, that: he 
‘would. never come back until he had 
received from her a message asking him 
to'doso; and she sat down at once to 
write a letter. The gilt-edged note-paper 
which Apurba had given her was brought 
zut of sts box, and with great care she 
tegan to write ina big hand, smudging 
aer fingers with ink. With her first word 
sue plunged into the: subject without 
atdressing him: 
“Why don't you write to me? How are 
xou? And please come home.” a 
She could think of no other words to 
cay. But though the important message 
had been given, yet unfortunately the un- 
iwiportant words occupy the greatest space 
it human communication. She racked her 
trains to add a few more words to what 
ste had: written, and then wrote: 
‘This time don’t forget to write me 
letters and write how you are, and come 
Lack home, and mobher is quite well. Our 
aeer-coloured cow had a calf last night’— 
Here she came to the efid of her resour- 
ces. She put her letter into the envelope 
ard poured out all her’ love as she wrote 
tne name, Srijuta Babu Apurba Krishna 
Koy. She did not know that anything 
more was needed by way of'an address, 
so the.letter did not reach its goal, 
and the postal authorities were not 
to blame for it. - 


` 8. 

It was vacation time. Yet Apurba 
never came home. The mother thought 
that he was nourishinganger against her. 
Mrinmayi was certain that her letter was 
not well enough written to: satisfy him. 
A: last the Mother said to her daughter- 
in-aw, “Apurba has been absent for so 
long, that I am thinking of going to 
Calcutta to see him. * Would you like to 
came with me?” soe Bd | 

Mrinmayi gave a violent nod of assent. 
Then she ran to her room and shut herself 
in She fell upon her bed, clutched the 
pillow to her breast, and gave. vent to her 
feckngs by laughing and excited moye- 
ments. When this fit was over, she became 
grave aud sad and sat up on the bed and 
. wept in silence.. ae 2 

Without telling Apurba, these two 
repentant women went to Calcutta to ask 
for Apurba’s forgiveness. The mother had 
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a son-in-law in Calcutta, and so she put 
up at his house. That very same evening, 
Apurba broke his promise and began to 


“write a letter to Mrinmayi. But he found 


no terms of endearment fit to express his 
love, and felt disgusted with his mother. 
tongue for its poverty. But when he got 
a:letter from his brother-in-law, informing 
him of the arrival of his mother and invit- 
ing him to dinner, he hastened to his 
sister’s house without delay. 

| The first question he asked his mother, 
when he met her, was: ` 

“Mother, is everybody at home quite 
well ?” 

The mother answered: “Yes. 
come here to take you back home.” 

Apurba said that he thought - it 
was not necessary on her part to have 
‘taken all this trouble for such a purpose, 
and -he had his examination before. him, 
etc., etc. as 

The brother-in-law called out smiling : 

“All this is a mere excuse :ithe real reason 
is that he is afraid of me for a rival.” 
` His sister replied : 3 
good cause to be afraid of you. The poor 
child may get a terrible shock when she 
sees you.” 

Thus the laughter and jokes became 
plentiful, but Apurba remained silent. He 
was accusing his mother in his mind for 
not having had the consideration to bring 


I have 


'Mrinmayi with her. Then he thought that 


possibly his mother had tried, but failed, 
owing to Mrinmayi’s unwillingness, and 
he felt afraid even to question his mother 
about it ; the whoJe scheme of things seem- 
ed to him full of incorrigible blunders. 
When the dinner was over; it came on 
to rain and his sister said, ‘‘Dada, you 
sleep here,” P 
But Apurba replied, “No, I must go 
home. I have work to do.” ee 
The brother-in-law said, “How absurd! 
You have no one at home to account for 
your absence and you needn’t be anxious.” 
Then his sister told him.that he was 
looking very tired, and it was. better for 
him to leave the company and go’ to bed. 


` 


Apurbé went to his bed-room and found it. 


in darkness. His sister asked him if he 
wanted a light, but he said that he pre- 
ferred the dark. When his sister had left, 
he groped his way to the bedstead and 
prepared to get into bed. . - 

All ofa sudden a tender pair of arms, 


with a jingle of bracelets, were flung 


“Indeed there A 


aa 
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round his neck, and two lips almost which had been obstructed ouce by lau zh- 


smothered him with kisses wet with tears. 
At first it startled Apurba greatly, but 
then he came to know that those kisses, 


ter, had now found their completion :n 
tears. 7 
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A MODEL VILLAGE IN THE. BAROD \ STATE 


By Rao BAHADUR GOVINDBHAI H., DESAI. 


4ADRAN is the name of the head- 
quarters of a Peta-Mahal in the 
Baroda District of the Baro la State. 

It is one of the oldest villages. Tradition 
runs to the effect that it was founded ọn 
the 11th Sudi of Vaishakh, Samvat year 
1232. It is named after 


even flow in the village. According to the 
Census of 1911, the number of inhabited 
houses is 1418, and the population 4824, 
out of which 2742 are males and 2081 
females. There are 4430 Hindus, 265 Maho- 
medans and 128 Jains. The Hindu popu- 
lation consists mainly of Patidars—a very 
intelligent and industrious class of people 
following mainly agriculture as their 
hereditary profession. The liberal and far- 
reaching educational policy of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Gaekwar has produced 
within the last 20 years very remarkable 
results, and Bhadran has now become a 
model village in the Baroda State. A briet 
account of the wonderful results obtained 
by the people of Bhadran is given here in 
the hope fhat it may stimulate other 
places to follow its example. 


° LIBRARIES. 


One of the oldest and most prominent 
of the public institutions’ of Bhadran 
is the Library which was founded in 
1895 by the first batch of its educated 
youths. ‘It was built at a cost of Rs. 
6000, out of which Rs. 3000 were contri- 
buted by the principal inhabitants and 
Rs. 3000 were raised by a loane which 
was gradually repaid from donations and 
gifts on festive occasions such as marriages 
and fees paid by life members. This 
Library was originally intended for both 
the sexes, but as the taste fon reading in- 
creased more and more, women began to 
Rake advantage of the Library and it was 


the Goddess © 
Bhadra Kali whose ancient, temple exists. 


ultimately foun 1 necessary to establish a 
separate library for them under the neme 
of ‘Mahila Pustakalaya.” The foundat.on 
of the building was laid by Dewan 
Tekchand, I.C.$., Revenue Commiussio:ef 
in 1912 ; and the building when complete 
cost Rs. 6000, out of which Rs. 2000 wcre 
received asa grant from the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
and. the rest, namely Rs. 4000, were coil2ct- 
ed by the people. A, third library ca..ed 
“Bal Pustakalaya” has been opened ~ais 
year and is inten@ed mainly for children. 
It owes its existence to the generosity of 
Mr. Maganlal Dalpatram Khakhar, 1.P. 
of Bombay who, pleased with the Bhad-an 
people’s public spirit and self-relia ice, 
made a gift to them of his father’s valuz sle 
collectiog of school children’s hooks. 


, SCHOOLS. 


A Vernacular School for boys ind 
another for giris have been establishec by 
Government. A building for the Boy’s 
School has been built by Government, but 
the Girl’s School beingin want of one. it 
has been recently erected ata cost of Rs. 
30,000, out of which the villagers gave 
Rs. 600C, and Mr. Tulsibhai Bakorbzat, 
one of the leaders of the place, donz zed 
Rs. 10,000, and the rest, viz. Rs. 14,000, 
was contributed by His Highness’ Cov- 
ernment. Thereis a separate school ror 
the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
with a special building of its own. An 


-English Class teaching upto the first :wo 


Standards was opened in 1906, by a few 
of the leaders. It received a monthly grant 
of Rs. 2& from Government. In each iac- 
ceeding vear, the leaders went on adc ng 
a new Standard till 1909 when it vas 
converted into an Anglo-Verngcular Sckool 
maintained solely by Government. But zhe 
zeal of the people had not abated, They 
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cpened a private Fifth Standard class and 
>overnment appreciated their zeal for high- 
ar education by adding a Fifth Standard 
z2 the Government School. The people now 
opened a private Sixth Standard class at 
<heir expense and proposed to Government 
~yat if they (Government) maintained the 
Sixth Standard class also, they (the 
jeople) would maintain a Matriculation 
class. Pbhis was accepted and the Matri- 
ealation Class maintained solely from 
funds collected by the people came into 
existence in 1911, and received from 
Government a monthly grant-in-aid of 
Rs, 60. Thus Bhadran got a High School. 
Zut the people were not satisfied so long” 
gs their High School was not ona perma- 
nent tooting. They offered to pay Govern- 
iment Rs. 20,000, if the Bhadran Anglo- 
Vernacular School was converted into a 
Government High School. The Baroda 
Government, ever ready to help those who 
help themselves, not only accepted this 
proposal but appreciated the laudable 
efforts of the Bhadran people for their 
improvement by givtng them a building 
fer the High School at,a cost of Rs. 
«5,000. A Boarding House has been built 
ir: connection with the High School for 
s-udent§ from villages by a generous 
“tizen named Jethabhai Naranbhai in 
memory of-his deceased son Shambhu 
Frasad at a total cost of Rs. 15,000, out 
-f which one-half was contributed by the 
Taluka Local Board. 


CLOCK-TOWER. 


One Lallubhai, a Jain merchant, want- 
el to spend Rs. 3000 after a parabdi, 


? 


-, €., a tower for feeding birds. Thedeaders ` 


-f Bhadran offered to cgntribute Rs. 2000, 
‘f{he'agreed to have it built in such a way 
that it may serve both as a parabdi and 
elsoasa clock tower. This was agreed 
to, and the little town of Bhadran has 
row inits centre, a clock-tower striking 
sours, half hours and quarter hours> 
- DISPENSARY. 

To mark his appreciation of the 

zood work done by the Bhadran people, 


His Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao~ — 


Caekwar gave it a dispensary on the 
secasion of the celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of His Highness’ administration. 
4 suitable building for the dispensary has 
teen built at a cost of Rs. 18,000 out of 
¢hich one half was -contributed by the 
people. ) 


* 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

: Bhadran being the. head quarters of 
a Peta Mahal has a Mahalkari’s Kutchery, 
a Foujdar’s Kutchery, a Sub-Registrar’s 
Kutchery, and a Police line, with suitable 
buildings provided by Government, which 
have added greatly to the beauty of the 
town. 


MUNICIPALITY. 


A Municipality has been 
in the town by Government, Half the 
number of members is nominated by 
Government and half elected by the people. 
The Municipality looks after the sanitary 
arrangements of the town afd manages 
the ne wly constructed water-works. 


established 


WATER-W ORKS. 


The wells are deep in Bhadran and 
women had to struggle hard to draw 
water for drinking and other purposes. 
The progressive people of Bhadran®con- 
ceived the idea of having a small water- 
works of their own. They applied to 
Government and obtained from them Rs. 
26000, asa loan and Rs. 12000, asa ‘gift 
and this provided a water-works for their 


little town. A well has been dug and 


water is pumped up and stored up in a 
reservoir from which it is distributed by 
pipes to the houses. Those who take 
house connection have to pay Rs. 9 a year, 
and those who take water from public 
stands pay Rs. 3. The income from this 
source yields sufficient for current expendi- 
ture and for paying instalments for the 
loan which is to be repaid in 30 years. 


LocaL BOARD. 


There is a Taluka Local Board with 
head quarters at Bhadran which looks 
after wells, tanks, roads, bridges, culverts, 
etc., of the whole Taluka. 


DHARMASHALA. 


There is a Dharmashbala for tfavel- 
lers which has been recently repaired at a 
cost of Rs. 3500. 


PUBLIC. GARDEN. 


The® facilities provided by-the water- 
works has led to the laying out of 
a small public garden with a fountain 
which is situated just near the public 
offices. It affords rest and recreation to 
the people, specially in the evening, when 
they gather together and pass an hour or 
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Vernacular School, Bhadran, 
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> Mahila Library, Bhadran. 


twoin the open air and enjoy the fra- 
grance of flowers. : 


AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


The population of Bhadran being 
mainly agricultural, an agricultural bank 
was required. It “was started in the year 
1911, mainly owing to the adventurous 
spirit of the people. A capital of Rs. 
50,000 has been raised. by 5000 shares of 
Rs. 10 each. Ofthese one half have bee 
subscribed by the people and the other hal 
by Government. The Bank is managed by 
a Board of Directors of which the Suba 
-(Collector) of. the District is ex-officio 
President. Advances are made to indivi- 


dual agriculturists, as well as to Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


For the advancement of agriculture 
an Agricultural Association has _ been 
recently formed. Ordinary members pay 
a fee of Re. 1 and life members pay Rs. 25. 
Monthly meetings are held and questions 
of agricultural imterest are discussed. An 
Agricultural Museum and a ‘Seeds and 
Implements Store are under contempla- 
tion:; and the zeal and intelligence of the 
people will soon bring them into exist- 
ence, 
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Town, Hall, Bhadran. 





Kindergarten class—Bhadran Vernacular School. 


LECTURE HALL. 

The numerous educational and other 
activities of the people required a public 
lecture Hall. This was estimated to 
cost Rs. 17000, which amount was collec- 
ted by contributions from the municipality 
(Rs. 2500), Mahal Panchayat (Rs. 8500) 
and the District Local Board (Rs.°6000), 
Free land has been given by the people and 
the building is now ready. It is used ordi- 
narily for holding- meetings of the Muni- 


-cipaljty and the Local Board. The central 


hall is used as a public lecture*hall, and has 
a gallery for the accommodation of ladies. 


t 
$ 


CLUB. 

But with all desirable acquisitions, 
Bhadran would not be a modern town 
without a club. A generoys citizen wishing 
to donate Rs. 5000, for a public purpese, 
was told that the sum would be accepted 
if he agreed to have it spent on a club 
building. This has been agreed upon anc 
a«lub building is now under constructien. 


WORKERS. 


All the above activities in Bhadran 


which have contributed to make it a model ™ 


town within the last 20 years owe much to 
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«ae an 
VETERINARY DISPENSARY : =a 
The Government of ‘His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar with a view to 
provide Veterinary help to agriculturists 
have recently formulated a scheme under 
which, ifa Local Board agrees to contribute 
one-third of the cost, the remaining two- 
thirds are paid by Government. The ever 
progressive people of Bhadran were the 
first to take advantage of the scheme and 
made a request for a dispensary. It has 
been sanctioned and Bhadran will soon 
have a Veterinary dispensary. 


Ap 


WANT OF A RAILWAY STATION : 


The nearest Railway Station is about 

10 miles from Bhadran. A Railway 

= connection is now. the only want of the 

= people which remains to be satisfied. They 

= are striving their utmost for it and some 

_ of the leaders have personally approached 

the Railway Board at Simla to so align 

the newly projected Vasad-KathanagRail- 
way as to passthrough Bhadran. ` 


- 


CONCL USION. 


As the result of the educational 

and other activities in the village, one 

anal person has passed the London M. D. 

Clock Tower, Bhadran. Er examination with a scholarship from His 
a K _ Highness the Maharaja ; another has been 
four ofits leaders. One of them Mr. Moti- an Associate Member of the Institute of 
bhai B. Patel is an Executive Engineerin Mechanical Engineers, Manchester; and 

othe State. Itishe who designs-and super- about a dozen have passed the B: A. and 
vises the construction of buildings. The LL. B. Examinations of the Bombay 

second is Mr. Varajbhai Vaghjibhai Patel, University. Over a hundred undergraduates 
who isa member of the Local Municipality, are earning their livelihood in various 

a member of the Taluka and District Local professions, within and outside the State, 
Boards and an elected member of the including Africa and other distant lands. 

Baroda Legislative council. The thirdisa Onestudent has just returned from England 

Zamindar, Mr. Tulsibhaj Bakorbhai, and after undergoing a complete training in 

the fourth a school Master, Mr. Amthabhai the Dairy-industry, which is one of the 

Govindbhai Patel. The last three, aided most important industries in the Distgict. 

by a large number of voluntary workers Bhadran thus affords an unique example 

think out what is wanted for the advance- of what could be done tor the moral and 

ment of the village and collect funds—a material development of the people with 

work m which all the people heartily co- proper leaders, and sympathetic help from 

operate. Pps | ~ Aio i , Gorerament. ot 
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RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY AS A .NATION-BUILDER 


NCE in the sea of humanity there rose 
a frightful storm of revolution. Sud- 
denly, “the sun of the dying century 

set amidst the blood-red clouds” and in the 
thick darkness that followed, in the roar 
offury, many a storm-battered vessel of 
tradition sank ; while many others were 


carried off their moorings and drifted on 
and on, in the dance of the seething, rest-. 


less waves. -In that dark night, on a 
marshy coast-land of the sea, in which lay 
scattered about broken fragments ‘of the 
magnificent edifice of a hundred halls ofan 
old, very old civilisation, there stood a 
beacon-light sending out its joyous mes- 
sagegof hope to the drifting and sinking 
vessels of history through the darkness of 
the roaring storm. Whenever 1 think of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, such a picture rises 
before my mind. , 

Iam not using any language of meta- 
phor, when I am speaking of the storm. 
The storm rose indeed. It must be re- 
membered that Rammohun Roy was 
born on the eve of a great revolution, 
the French Revolution of 1789. After 
it, there began everywhere a new erain 
the history of humanity. Freedom from 
all time-honoured bondages of customs 
and conventions, freedom from the rule of 
tyrants and priests, was the trumpet-call 
ofthe French Revolution. We know that 
in France, as elsewhere, that trumpet-call 
had been sounded by Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Volney and others. Here, in India, it 
fel} on Raja Rammohun Roy to take up 
the same war-cry. Itis wonderful that 
his first work, ‘Tuhfatul Muwahhidin’ or 
a gift to Monotheists, should so closely 
resemble Volney’s ‘Ruins of Empire’ and 
bear out so strikingly the thoughts of 
Righteenth Century Deism, Rationalism 
and particularly the school of Theophilan- 
thropy with which the names of Voltaire 
and Volney are associated. E 

But, fortunately, for India: and the 
world, the Raja did not stop there. His 
genius was n i j 3 
constructive; We know that after the 
first wild enthusiasm of the French 
Revolution had passed away, when condi- 


_ tions in France grew wilder and more and 


moré hopeless everyday and France became 
a menace to the whole of Europe, there 
came a critical turning point of thought. 
In Sugland, not Edmund Burke alone 
wrote his famous ‘Reflections on the 
French Revolution’ bringing out the proper 
place and scope of prejudice and con- 
vention in social and political philosophy, 
but Wordsworth and Coleridge joined 
ranks with him lateron. The age of 
reconstructisn slowly made headway. 
The genius of. Goethe loomed large 3i 
the horizon. Iu France, Chateaubriand 
and in Germany, Novalis also appeared 
as heralds of the constructive age. But 
wonder of wonders, that here, in India, 
the writer of the ‘Tuhfatul Muwahhidin,’ 
the rationalistic, destructive, revolution- 
ary Raja should also play the part 
of the constructive practical social legis- 
lator, the renovator of National 
scriptures'and revelations! And that he 
should carry on single-handed this work 
of scripture-renovation for three different 
civilisations, the Hindu, the Christian and 
the Méhomedan! 

To quote from Dr. Brajendra Nath Scal 
in this. connection :—‘The Raja was no 
doctrinaire. He had a wholesome histcri- 
cal instinct, a love of concrete embodi- 
ments and institutions, such as charac- 
terise she born religious and social ze- 
former. A ratiogalist and universalist 
in every pulse of his being, he was 
no believer in the cult of the worship 
of Reason, of naked Logical Abstrac. 
tions. ‘The universal guiding principle of 
the Love of God and man he sought and 
found in the scriptures of the nations, and 
rose from the barren’ religion of Nature or 
Theophilanthropy of hfs eighteenth cen- 
tury predecessors to a liberal interpreta- 
tion and acceptance of the Historic Revela- 
tion and Scriptures, not indeed in any 
supernatural sense, but as embodiments of 
the collective sense of the races of mankind, 

c ving and focussing that prin- 
ciple of Authority, which, in this munaane 
state, is an indispensable cement and fourins 
dation, an elementary factor of cofamunal 
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ife, whether in the social, the political, or 
the religious sphere.” 

India had been, in the past, the meeting 
ground of many peoples and races, who 
aad brought with them different cultures, 
cults and modes of worship and different 
manners and customs. It had been the 
glorious task of India, in her past history, 
to weld these together into a harmoni- 
cus whole anc to unite the various peoples 
thereby into a common tradition. We 
rotice in the culture-history of our 
people, that there had been, from time to 
t'me, new movements of spiritual revival 
ard new attempts at building-up of a 
synthetic philosophy. It was, therefore, 
most significant that Rammohun koy 
should be born in this land of synthesis 
and at atime when the whole world was 

“Missing through the throes of a new birth 
of humanity. For, India must take up her 


immortal work in this age too. She must . 


now take her stand in the centre of human- 
ity and discover the various forms of the 
neiional civilisations as so many different 
mouids of the one, indivisible, universal 
hemanity. Through various paths, the 
diferent nationalities areenoving towards 
that common goal—this. was what re- 
mzined for the kaja to discover and: to 
proclaim in this new age. J 

I cnderstaùd that it is utterly impos- 
sikle, within the short compass of an 
arvicle, to attempt any presentation of 
Rammohun Roy in this broad and uni- 
versal aspect. I must, therefore, confine my 
attention toa much narrower aspect of 
the Raja’s personality and works. The 
prcblem which clearly stands out as the 
gravest of all problems in India today, is 
the problem of the Indian nation-building. 
I ictend to takeit up hére and see what 
solation of it was offered by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy. z 

I must warn my readers at the outset 
that this question of nation-building did 
not occur as a problem to Raja Rammohun 
Roy ażall. He was the representative of 
universal humanity; the vision of, uni- 
versal humanity was as clear as the-sky 
and the dayligkt before him. Therefore, 
the particular problem of constructing a 
harmcny among the fragments of the 
diverse races, religions, customs and codes 
cf India wasto kim merely a part of the 
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in mind that there were two distinct parts 
played by Raja Rammohun Roy on the 
historic stage. There was one Rammohun 
Roy, the Cosmopolite, the representative 
of humanity ; there was another Ram- 
mohun Roy, the Nationalist reformer. 

In former ages, the synthesis which 
India had attempted to build, co-ordinat- 
ing the various interests of life, the various’ 
cultures and disciplines, was based funda- 
mentally on religion. The Samanvaya or 
synthesis in the Bhagabad Geeta is an 
instance in point. But in this democratic 
age, the autocracy of religion is no longer 
recognised. Now the various interests of 
life, are, each one of them, autonomous in 
its own respective sphere. We can no 
longer fuse these multifarious elements into 
the crucible of one colourless unity. The 
mopistic monopoly must give way to the 
pluralistic dynamic of life and thought. 
Therefore, this idea is coming more and 
more into-the foreground, that the politi- 
cal, social, economic, ethical and spirftual 
interests of life are not dependent on one 
another. Each one of them is autono- 
mous, Thisidea, though it had come into 
being in Europe since the Renaissance and 
the humanistic movements and developed 
in recent times, was however not known in 
India. We find it to be strongly pronounc- 
ed in the life and writings of Raja Kam- 
mohun Roy. This was, indeed, one of his 
greatest contributions to modern India. 

The few treatises on Law written by 
Rammohun. Roy clearly evince that he 
separated Law from the trammels of 
rituals and ethical precepts, although 
Hindu law is unquestionably bound up 
with them, Then again, in his writings 
bearing on ethical questions, he differen- 
tiated ethics from intellectual culture, civi- 
lisation and’ spirituality. The famous 
Ram Dass-Tytler controversy in the Eng- 
lish works of Rammohun Roy will bear 
this out. He distinguished religion and 
spiritual culture from social manners and 
customs (Achara), divesting the latter of 
their sacramental character and investing 
them with merely secular value. Thus, the 
question of the purity or the impurity of 
food, tœ Raja Rammohun, was purely a 
hygienic question and nota religious one. 
But people, who failto grasp this central 
idea of Rammohun Roy, the idea of the 


h 


much larger and greater prohiem of shap--- autonomous character of cach—interest of- 


eng orth the yision of the federation of a 
new humanity. It must always be borne 


life, are confused and bewildered to see him 
treat legal questions in one way, ethical 


t 
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questions in another way and social ques- 
tions in a completely diferent manner 
altogether. 

When our country was agitated over 
the question whether English Education 
should be introduced in India, or the tols 
and chatuspathies where Sanskrit Educa- 
tion on old lines was imparted should be 
fostered, Raja Rammohun Roy wrote his 
famous letter on. English Education to 
Lord Amherst in 1823, strongly advoca- 
ting the introduction of English Education 
in this country. Being a Vedantist himself 
and being the first to publish the tran- 
slation of ‘Vedanta Sutras’ in Bengali, 
he repudiated the teaching of the Vedanta 
thus :— 

“Neither can much improvement arise from such 
speculations as the following which are the themes 
suggested by the Vedanta~in what manner is the 
soul absorbed in the Deity ? What relation does it 
bear to the Divine Essence? Nor will youths be 
fitted to be better members óf Society by the Vedantic 
doctriges which teach them to believe that‘all visible 
things have no real existence, that as father, brother 
etc., have no actual entity they consequently deserve 
no real affection and therefore the .sooner wë escape 
from them and leave the world the better.” 


Could not this Vedantist of Vedantists 


say also “Deliverance is not for me in re- 
nunciation”? In the same letter, he clearly 
pointed out that unless ‘Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
sciences” were taught along with English, 
there were no hopes of progress of the 
natives of India. 

This letter is a puzzle to many people 


who are under the impression that Ram- 


- mohun Roy was an ont and out disciple of 
Sankaracharya, which he was not. What 
impelled him to write this letter was that 
he felt quite clearly that if Vedanta domi- 
nated over the other departments of life, 
instead of making room for their free and 
spontaneous growth, it would lead ‘toa 
stultification of life. India would never be 
able to free herself from the shackles of 
medizvalism. ? 

But the question insistently arises here: 
whether by making all the departments 

_of life autonomous, Rammohun Roy really 

P split life, so to say, into so many water- 
tight compartments and relegated r@ligion 
to an undisturbed corner of life? If that 
be so, if religion, according to him, was 
not a thing that would touch and colour 
life at all points, it was not religion at all. 
Besides, where would be the central ‘unity 
of all these autonomies? Or would they 
d 
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ah be without any central unity at 
all : 

Yes, for Rammohun Roy, there was a 
central unity holding together all these 
differenttated, autonomous activities of life 
and unifying them into a whole. The 
“Brahma” of Raja Rammohun Kay was 
that central unity. He was the federa. 
tion, as it were, of all the autonomies. 
Life, as a whole, in all its independent 
activities, was.one with the “Brahma” 
or the ‘“Virata,’’ the Infinite One. Of 
course, his theological position was 
that the ultimate Self of Brahma is 
Nirguna or unqualified and hence unknow- 
able. But he says, “This world of 
names (Nama) and forms (Rupa) which 
are unreal, is manifested as real in 
Him (Brahma)’—Vedantasara (Bengali jeme 
This manifestation. of Brahma is every. 
where. He is manifested in Nature, in the 
human mind and allits attributes, in the 
history of man, in society, politics, law 
and manners, and even in commerce and 
arts. Thereis no: end of His manifesta- 
tion. So Rammohun® Roy’s ‘Brahma’ is 
variedly manifested and all that variety 
restin Him. The sadhan or the spiritual 
discipline through which Brahma may be 
realised, is to translate his words: “To 
contemplate the unity with all.” In other 
words, it is to grow ito cosmic conscious- 
ness. The.Gayatri which was a household 
mantra to all the “twice-born”’ in India in 
ancient times, admirably sets forth this 


` grand and noble conception of contempla- 


tion of the unity with all. In Rammohun 
Roy’s spiritual discipline and practices, the 
Gayatri, therefore, was an indispensable 
element® Inasmall pamphlet in Bengali, 
entitled “The Meaning of Gayatri”, Ram. 


* mohun Roy has explained its inner signific- 


ance that it urges people to grow into 
cosmic consciousness and to realise that 
the same consciousness is breathed into 
them by the Divine Being. 

Unless we have, in the beginning, a clear 
idea of the principles and the mode of reali. 
sation of them by the man, we cannot form 
any estimate either of his work for all 
humanity or of his work, on certain 
especial lines, for his own motherland. 

For our own convenience, we mifst 
broadly divide his work intotwodivisions: 
(i) his work in the field of religion, (ii) his 
work in the socio-economic and political 
spheres. a - 

In the field of religion, Rammohun Roy 
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perceived that although the religions of 
the world agreed in fundamental matters, 
their disagreements were mainly due‘to 
rituals and ceremonials being considered 
as part “and parcel of religion. Religion, 
more than anything else, could have been 
the greatest unifying torce, in society. But 
unfortunately, the history of religion has 
been otherwise; and religion sowed 
greater seeds of dissension than any other 


institution. Therefore, to separate rites or ` 


achara from'religion and to bring out the 
essential unity of religions, was the high 
task which Rammohun Roy set befor 
him. : = 
~ It must not be supposed that inorder to 
bring into relief the universal and funda- 
mental elements in religion, Rammohun 
“Roy wished, for a moment, to obliterate 
the particular racial or cultural features of 
each religion and laid down that- those 
particular -cults, ideals and disciplines of 
religion should be swept ‘away. Except in. 
the first stage of his mental development, 
when he wrote ‘Tuhfatul Muwabhidin,’ he 
had never disowned and disregarded these 
special cults and disciplines whose char- 
acter is more racial than ‘universal. But: 
of course, he endeavoured to rationalise 
and univérsalise these racial elements of 
religion also. For, unless, they tended to 
universality, they would be stumbling 
blocks to the evolution of religion. Conse- 
quently, these elements must be thorough- 
ly purged of all baser alloy; the firé of 
reason must bring out their genuine gold. 
Rammohun Roy, therefore, sought to 
liberate Hinduism from ‘the bondages of 
such ignorant and unmeaning practices.as 
acts which spring “from greed of reward 
or fear of punishmefit (Kamya karma), 
idolatry and idolatrous ceremonies. He 
desired similarly to free Mahomedanism 
from its sariyat or code of duties -and 
observances, from Haram and Halal, or 
distinguishment of pure and impure food 
etc. And‘ on similar lines, again, he at- 
tempted to strip Christianity of such 
outward trappings as miracles, vicarious 
atonement, trinity etc. 

The code of rites and customs was con- 
sidered by Raja Rammohun as non-essen- 
tial local accidents, as merely common 
bonds which might hold together certain 
number of men and women in society. 
They were absolutely dissociated from spiri- 
tual’religion. But then, each sect hasits own 
rites and customs which it proudly asserts 
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to be Sadachara or good practices and . 


condemns the rites and practices of other 
sectsas bad practices. Forinstance, what is 
sadachara for the Tantric isnot sadachara 
for the Vaishnav. The Vaishnav would 
be horrified at the sight of wine and meat 
whereas the Tantric would be exultant 
when he saw them. Then again, the 


‘different sects in India, says the Raja, are 


very flexible in their character.. One may 
very easily relinquish one faith and take 
to another and no sooner he changes his 
sect-than his manners and customs inevit- 
ably change also. So his conclusion about 
this vexed question of sadachara is, to 
translate from: his own writéng: “It is. 
futile to hold one’s own achara or prac- 
tices and customs as good or sadachara 
and to condemn the practices ofa different 
seĉt-as bad.... Wine and meat, in regulated 
measure, are’ accepted as good among 
many ‘people who hold respectable position 
in society.. Consequently, to take wing and 
meat in regulated measure must be 
counted as good practice for those people.’” 
This dissociation of achara trom religion 
and declaration of the practices of all sects 
as equally good, removes all evils that 


might accrue by adherence to rites and- 


practices as sacraments. 

But it would -be wrong to state that 
Raja Rammohun Ray considered rites and 
customs simply as common 
society and‘ nothing more. That was 
merely the negative side of achara. It 
had also a positive side. Rammohun Roy 
held that these rites and usages must be 
looked upon as conducive to the ‘‘Greatest 


bonds of - 


good’ of the greatest number.” The regu- 


lative principle of rites and practices was 
to him, therefore, to use his own epithet, 
‘Lokasreyah’—lit.,. the good of people. 
To translate again from his writing in 
this connexion, he says: “Such practices 
must be observed by Godfearing people as 
areconducive to the good of people and, 
this dharma is eternal.” 

Thus by differentiating the respective 
provinces of religion and ethics, and of 
religion and outward practices, Ram- 
mohug Roy emancipated all the religions 
from unmeaning trammels which impeded 
their progress and paved the way for the 


‘greater progress of society also. 


We have seen his general work in 
the religious and social spheres; we must 
now watch’ his work- in the sphere of 
politics. 


~“ 


“ 


k 
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In politics, he was neither in favour of 
monarchy nor democracy; the forms of 
Government were non-essential to him. 
But he insisted on each country and people 
having representative Government, having 
full powers to shape their own national 
destiny. In politics also, as in religion, 
his great ideal was federation. In his 
supremely prophetic vision, the federation 
of religions and the federation of states 
loomed large. I have said already that this 
vision of world-federation was his vision 
of Brahma. This was his ‘Gayatri.’ This 
was his spiritual contemplation of the 
ONE. 

When the news arrived in Calcutta, in 
1821, that representative Government 
had been established in Spain, Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy gave a public feast at the 
Calcutta Town Hall, to celebrate »the 
event, When again, he heard of the defeat 
of Neapolitans, he became so terribly 
depgessed on that day at the news that 
he had to cancel an important engage- 
ment he had in the evening with an English 
friend of his, Mr. Buckland. He wrote him 
aletter, saying that he was unable to 
keep his engagement as his heart was sad. 
Anextract from the letter may be quoted 
below :— 

“From the late unhappy news Iam obliged to 
conclude that I shall not live to see liberty universally 
restored to the nations of Europe and Asiatic nations, 
Under these circumstances I consider the cause of 
the Neapolitans as my own and their enemies as ours. 
Enemies to liberty aud friends to despotism have 
never been and will neVer be ultimately successful.” 

During his voyage to England, when 
the ship halted at Natal in South Africa, 
he saw a French boat with the flag of 
liberty hoisted on it. He was so restless 
and eager to 
liberty that in his hurry he missed his 
-fopting on the gangway and sprained 
so badly his foot that he never com- 
pletely recovered from it afterwards, While 
leaving the French boat, he was heard 
exclaiming .with rapture, ‘Glory, glory, 
glory to France!’ He arrived in England 
just when the whole of England was 
in a commotion over the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The Raja wrote to 
an English friend after the bill wa@s passed, 
that he had resolved to leave England for 
good if the bill was rejected in Parliament. 

Coming now to the particular ques- 
tion of the Raja’s lines of Indian nation- 
building, need I sdy that he could not 
possibly propose to build the Indian 
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nationality on any other basis but ¿he 
broad and universal basis of freedom 
which he worked out in religicus, scc al 
and political spheres for all humanity ? 

He has indicated three causes of Indiz.’s 
degradation and downfall. The first is, 
India was politically divided into innumex- 
ablestates and principalities ruled by foreizn 
princes and this loss of political freedcm 
was one of the causes of the downfall of 
India. He says: “The country was at 
different periods invaded and brought vun- 
der temporary subjection to foreign prin- 
ces’’......and hence it is “a country in whi: 
the notion of patriotism had never mate 
its way.” He writes that forthe same reas 
the English could conquer India with tig 
help of the native soldiers of this country. 
The second cause of India’s downfall is, .o 
translate his own words: “Our system 
caste which is at the root of all disunion.” 
The third causeis, to translate his own 
words again, “our excessive mildness ard 
want of grit which we wrongly suppose 
to be religion’—in other words, what 
Nietszche would cal] “‘slave-morality.”’ I 
ought to translate the whole extract here. 
In answer to theequestion why the Bengalis 
are so weak as a race, he writes in 
his ‘Brahman Shebadhi’ (Bengali work) :-~ 
“For nine hundred years (i.e. since India 
lost her freedom) we have been subject 
to this condemnation. And the causes 
(of our weakness) are our system of caste 
whichis at the root of all disunion and 
our excessive mildness and our want of 
grit which we wrongly suppose tc be rell- 

ion.” 

i It is not difficult to ascertain these 
causes of India’s degradation. But it is 
most vitally important to know what re- 
medies he suggested for the removal of 
these causes. Let us first see what his 
remedy was in regard to religion. 

I know that most of my readers would 
here say that he founded the Brahmo rce- 
ligion discarding idolatry and that was 
all he did. But I cannot honestly identify 
Rammohun Roy’s ideal¢ of Hindu religion 
with the very general and cosmopolitan 
tenets he laid down in his famous “Trust 
Deed of the Brahmo Samaj.” I can- 
not also for a moment think that by 
founding the ‘Brahmo Sabha’ (the new 
church) he formed a new sect or com- 
munity altogether and severed his con- 
nection with his parent. Hindu cortem 
munity. By reading his ‘Trust Deed of the 
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Braimo Samaj’ all that I understand is 
that ke desired this new church to bea 
mee-ing-place for all religionists. I have 
already said that his ideal was that the 
Hiniu, the Mahomedan and the Christian, 
shonld each, through particular cults, 
ideals and disciplines of his religion, gradu- 
ally advance towards a universal religion. 
But so longas the vision of a universal 


religion was out of ken, so long as each - 


relizion was offensive to the other, and the 
adkerents of one church had no entrance 
into another church he did not belong to, 
there must be some common prayer- 
ground prepared whither people of all re- 
liginus sects might congregate in a com- 
‘moi worship. Therefore, from such a 
plaze of worship, must be carefully effaced 
these differences and peculiarities, racial 
erm sther, which prevented the adherents of 
one religion from coming together in pray- 
er and worship with those of another. 
Rammohun Roy’s idea was that on the 
one hand, each religion must proceed 
alang rational, universal lines preserving 
intact all its special features, racial and 
culcural; onthe other hand, there must 
be an embodiment of the sperit of universal 
relegion to harmonise peoples of different 
faiths. And that was his Brahmo Samaj. 

We have seen that Rammohun - Roy 
has indicated as the cause of our social 
disinion and disruption, our system of 
caste which fosters disunion. It is there- 
fore important to know what remedy he 
suggested for removing this evil, which, 
according to him, was a greatbar to social 
progress and social solidarity. 

There is a famous treatise called ‘“‘Bajra- 
shachi?” written by Mrityunjayacharya 
on caste. Distinctions „Of caste have 
been strongly condemned and proved to 
be utterly hollow and without any founda- 
ticn in that wonderful treatise. Raja 
Remmohun Roy translated it into Bengali 
and published it, showing thereby his 
iniellectual sympathy with its positions. 
I wish to translate only one passage from 
it, just to give an idea of the nature of the 
treatise. The author of “Bajrashuchi” 
wites : 

“If by caste you mean birth, and say that he who 
is the offspring of a Brahmin father and a Brahmin 


mother who have been married according to Shastric - 


rites, is really a Brahmin, then the Brahminism of 
many a Rishi famous in the Vedas and Smritis 
becomes null and void. ....., Therefore birth can never 
pe a mark of Brahminism.” 


Thus he goes Onarguing whether colour, 
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dharma, scholarship or profession could 
be marks of Brahminism and at last is 
forced to this conclusion :— 

“The Shastras say : “all people when they are born 
are Sudras, when they undergo ‘Upanayan’ ceremony, 
they become Dvijas or twice-born, when they study 
Vedas, they become Vipras, and when they realise 
Brahma they become Brahmins ;” hence the only 
Brabmin is one who lives a life devoted to Brahma.’ ’ 

The theoretical position of Raja with 
regard to the question of caste, is quite 
Obvious from the ‘Bajrashuchi,” I have 
already said that he dissociated rites and 
practices from their sacramental character. 
By thus dissociating custom from religion 
and by pronouncing all rites and customs 
of all sects as equally good, he ractically 
indicated the lines by which ‘don’t-touch- 
ism’ and such other obnoxious evils that 
attend on caste, might be swept away. 
He was a Brahmin, but he loved to 
wear Mahomedan dress and he dined with 
Europeans. He was thus the finest type 
of the Islamic-European-Hindu, the Hindu 
who sympathised with Islamic and Euro- 
pean cultures and manners. 

But ‘don’t-touchism’ is a very small 
evil of caste-system compared to the bar 
which one caste sets against another in 
regard to marriage. What solution did 
Rammohun Roy offer about the possibility 
of intet-caste marriages ? He offered in- 
deed a great solution by lending support 
to a form of marriage known as the ‘Saiba 
Bibaha’ or the marriage according to the 
rites of Siva. In his Bengali tract, ‘Chari 
Prasner Uttar’ he writes : ' 

“The wife who is married according to the Tantra 
rites must be accepted as a legal wife like the one who 
is married according to the Vedic rites......In this 


Saiva marriage, the marriageable girl may be of anv 
age and of any caste-—only she must not be sapinda 
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and must not have a husband (living) at the time 


of her marriage.” 


So Rammohun Roy thought that if 
people could be induced to marry according 
to Tantra rites, caste-system could be 
eradicated altogether. i 

But what he thought about the future 
of Indian politics, is of the utmost interest 
to us now,in these days of Home Rukh 
agitation. 

When èur destiny has been bound up 
with the political constitution of Eng- 
land, Rammohun saw it to be a provi- 
dential dispensation that we accepted the 
principles and ideals underlying that cons- 
titution as our own. Sò gradually, with 
the help of our rulers, we must try toa 
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Secure our places as free, self-governing 
citizens likè those of Canada. His ulti- 
mate -hope was, therefore, that India 
should be a free self-governing colony like 
that of Canada in the British Empire. 

“But he knew that if the relation þe- 
tween the English and the Indian was 
purely the relation of master and servant, 
the gulf between the two would be widened 
as years would goby. There would bea 
perfect lack of understanding and a perfect 
lack’ of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled. Therefore, he insisted that the 
English and the Indian must be bound to- 
gether in a common bord of communal 
life, sharing mutually each other’s joys 
and sorrows. In his ‘Remarks on settle- 
mentin India by Europeans,’ he strongly 
urges the need of the settlement of well-edu- 
cated and high class Englishmen who will 
be “less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of a lower class.” He 
deprevated that the ‘scum’ of English So- 


ciety, that ill-mannered brutish Englishmen - 


should come out to India for employment, 
for they would stir up bad blood only and 
frustrate the divine end of God’s dispensa- 
tion which had brought England to the 
shores of India. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that civilised and highly cultured 
Englishmen should settle in India and 
form with the Indians a “mixed com- 
munity.” 

This practical suggestion of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy to heal the possible-in-future 
(but now real) breach between the English 
and the Indian and to facilitate the end for 
which Divine Dispensation had brought 
the Euglish to India, viz, to liberate the 
people of India politically by educating 
them to be their own rulers, has still room 
enough for the consideration of our rulers. 
For,‘after all these years since Rammohun 
wrote it, we have clearly come to see that 
unless the high class Indian and the high 
class English mix socially on equal terms 
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and strengthen the ties of friendship and 
sympathy, mere administration, however 
efficient it may be, is bound to foster pride 
and contempt on the one hand and hatred 
and disaffection on the other. Unless the 
Raja’s suggestions were accepted, in the 
words of Rabindranath, there would be 
“the sword and unflinching contempt on 
the one hand and the ink and profuse tears 
on the other” in the region which goes by 
the name of Indian politics. 

I have finished. If I were to say what 
was the distinguishing note of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy’s life, I would unhesitatingly 
say that it was the passion for Mukti or 
deliverance, He strove all his life for the 
deliverance of ali kinds of bondages that 
humanity suffers from. His ideal of Mukti 
or deliverance was not Nirvana, absorfT-* 
tion or annihilation of the self in the Divine 
Essence. It was the liberation of the all, the 
liberation of the world, the liberation of 
humanity. It was freedom in knowledge, — 
freedom in religion, freedom in social 
usages and institutions, freedom in politics, 
freedom in law, freedom of India, and 
freedom of all mankind. Do we not sce 
that humanity is engaged today, yea, even 
in the battlefields, in working out that 
great salvation and in the roar of cannon 
is heard the music of man’s freedom from 
his bondage ? In religion, in society, in art 
and letters, in politics and in every sphere 
of life, a huge, colossal, august struggle 
is going on, before our very eyes, to bring 
forward that 

“One far-off Divine Event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

And ghumanity must one day acknow- 
ledge this-supreme gaptain of this struggle 
as one who was “the precursive hint, if 
not the prophet” of the coming dawn, 
when the liberation of man would be 
finally accomplished. 


Ajir KUMAR CHAKRAVARTY, 
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ECONOMICS oF INDIAN AGRICULTURE -AND 
INDUSTRY, by Mr. Keshav Lal L. Oza, M. A,, author 
of “Confession of a Graduate” Reprinted from 
findustan Review, Price As. 2, pp. 28. First Edition. 


} "The object of the present paper,” says the author, 


“isto suggest a scheme of social reconstructiow in 
which health, recreation, a broader education, a fair 
wage, and a decent standard ofliving will be assured 
to the toilers in the fields, and in which the varying 


factors in heredity and environment will be so harmo- wa 


nized that the eradication of pauperisty, disease, vice 
and crime will no longer be achieved by the old 
method of trial and error, but will become a conscious 
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prozess founded on reason and inspired by the hope 
of final achievement.” The conception is grand, but 
the realisation is crude and meagre. The pamphlet 
contains little that has not been said over and over 
again—and generally said much better—by : political 
econonlists and .social reformers of every country. 
A brief review ofsome of the existing Indian indus- 
tries, including agriculture, and a rather superficial 
discussion of the Indian labour problem, ending with 
a plea for the extension of primary technical and 
commiercial education, anda ‘Vision of the Future’ 
tha: is to $e, if the author’s recommendations are 
adcpted, constitute the sum and substance of the 
paper. The author’s partiality for quotations is 
sometking wonderful. We do not remember to have 
eve- before come across a pamphlet of the same size 
bristling with so many quotations. Sociologists, 
eco 10mists, philosophers, poets, statesmen, historians, 
art-crtics, pro-consuls, biologists, socialists, educa- 
tionists, dramatists have all been rausacked for 
quctations which, however, besides showing the 
author's fondness for roaming at large in the high- 
ee aud byways of English literature, throw little 
igkt on the problems discussed. 
P. C, B. 


- / Buarata Saxtr: a collection of addresses on 
Indian Culture by Sir John Woodroffe, collected 


together by Mr. N. Chatterjee and published at> 


29, Kalidas Sinha Lane, Calcutta the 


(ay 
Phoenix Printing Works)» pp. 1 and 26. 


IAr. Chatterjee has done well to collect these 
adcresses which deserve to be 
India, but also valued as the thoughtful sayings of an 
horest foreigner, a true “Muni” or ‘Free thinker’ as 
he himself interprets the Hindu term. Sir John 
Wandroffe by his straightforward, altruistic and 
courageous exposition reminds one of the race of 
thinkers headed by Spencer and the positivists of the 
las- century—a race whichis now prominent by its 
absenc>, The present war might revive the class 
whs cre really the seed-store of “dharma” or true 
prisciples of civilisation in their country. 

Sir John is anxious “to stem those movements 
wh.ch work for the cultural conquest of this country” 
and he fears that those movements “in the absence of 
rigat resistance” might “acquire greater rigour after 
the war.” Without ‘a successful culturale defence,’ 
we may have home-rule but not a home to rale. Sir 
Jokn welcomes the Home-rule’ efforts as it will help us 
incombating with the march of cultural conquest 
again:t the Hindus. 

~et us compare ourselves with our forefathers who 
combated against the attempted cultural conquest by 
Islam. Did we then adopt, for instance, the ,Moha- 
medan calendar in our daily life ? Certainly not. The 
Satavat era which is the noblest monument of Hindu 


History, the Hindu month, the Hindu day are all to` 


be ound in the privafe records of the '‘Mohamedan 
pernod.” But what do we do now: Christian month 
and dite and years are replacing the Hindu calendar 
everywhere (except probably in Bengal). Take a 
magazine published wup-country, take a religious 
papeg you will find the Christian date! Have the 
Hindus writtea anything in Sanskrit worth going 
down to-posterity in the latter nineteenth century or 
in the present century ? On the other hand, some 
gems of Hindu literature are products of so-called 
wee\Mohamedan pesgiod, The Chiristian missionary and 

the CLfistian “Orientalists” are the two great factors 
of Indian denatidnalisation. We fight the third 


-cal expression.” 


t only preserved, by’ 
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factor, the politician, more or less successfully. We 
have fought the missionary and defeated him generally 
but the scars of his early attacks we are unconscious- 
ly bearing as acceptable badges. Thus when we 
run down rituals (as such), when werun down the 
great truths discovered. by Hindu civilisation in the 
matters matrimonial ani in eugenics, we are pn- 
wittingly showing ourselves as chelas of the mediocrity 
of Europe who fill the ranks of missionaries. Like a 
living organism we must cast off the foreign matter 
trying to bore a home into our intellectual system. 
“fs India .dead ?” To this Sir John answers, 


. “India is yet alive’ while her contemporaries have 


passed away. “It is precisely because itis a living 
force that it provokes autagonism from those who 
dislike or fear its culture. Does any one now fume 
against or ridicule the life and morals of Egypt or 
Babylon ?...Bat when touching India even scholars 
cannot be impartial. Why ? Because India is not the 
mere subject of academic talk, butis & liviag force. 
India is still feared where she is not loved. Why 
again ? Precisely because she lives. Because she is 
still potentially powerful to impose her ideas upon 
the world. Sheis still au antagonist to be reckoned 
with in the conflict of cultures.” 

This analysis of human mind explains the persistent 
political malice which says that India is not one 
country. Sir John has the courage to say what he 
sees and he says that “India is not a mere geofraphi- 
Sir John’s reference to the scholars 
is a matter which ought to be taken note of by Indian 
students and scholars relying on our friends thc 
“scholars”. How diligently they have been searching 
fora Vikrama who was nota Hindu! How persis- 
tently they first proclaimed that there was no 
Vikrama atall! How learnedly they attempted to 
prove that Chandragupta and Buddha were, if not 
Eurasiaus, at any rate Parsis. 

Sir John does not spare the Indian mind in his 
analysis. He very ably has shown that our so often 
professed ‘Vairagya’ is more often our incapacity 
and sometimes philosophic confusion. The ‘Pravritti 
Marga’ the Path of Action and love for the world is 
separate and ought to be kept separate from the 
Nivritti Marga or the Path of Renunciation. Princi- 
ples of one applied to the other will destroy it. “A 
state founded on the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount would not last a fortnight.” 

He sells us that we ought not to have vairagya 
in the struggle for existence. 

Sir John’s speeches now collected inthis book ought 
to be in the hands of every Indian. It would give 
him thought and self-respect, 

A Hindu. 


Tas New HAZELL ANNUAL AND ALMANAC FOR THE 
YEAR 1917, by T. A. Ingram, M A., LL.D. London. 
Henry frowde, Oxtord University Press. 


We owe an apology to the publishers for being so 
late in noticing this book. It is our old friend 
Hazells Annual under a new title. It is a very 
useful publication, and is in fact indispensable for all, 
who wish to remain au courant with the affairs of 
the worlé. It gives the most recent and authorita- 
tive information concerning the British Empire, the 
nations of the world, and all the important topics of 
the day, together with much astronomical and other 
useful matter. In its present issue, it has been very 
much enlarged. The volume for 1916 contained 528 
pages, and that „for the present year contains 808 

ages, 
: To THE Nations By aul Richard: With a 
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Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore. Published by 
James B, Pond, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, U. 
S. A. 


This book is a sign of the times. It pleads for 
lasting peace, aud for that change in the psychology 
of peoples which alone can make permanent peace 
possible. It strives to inculcate that large and sane 
patriotism which includes the whole world in its 
scope. l 

Rabindranath Tagore says in his Introduction: , 

“When I met Monsieur Richard in Japan, I became 
wore reassured in my mind about the higher era of 
civilization than when I read about the big schemes 
which the politicians are formulating for ushering the 
age of peace into the world.....When gigantic forces: 
of destruction were holding their orgies of fury, I saw 
this solitary young Frenchman, unknown to fame, 
ee face beaming with the lights of the new dawn and 
his voice vibrating with the message of new life, and 
I felt sure tha@the great Tomorrow has already come 
though hot registered in the Calendar of the 
statesmen,” 

Some sentences from the book are quoted below. 

“Is it asking too much of the nations of to-day, 
to be civilized nations, putting into practic the 
principles of the civilized man ?” 

“No nation lives but through the services it renders 
to Humanity.” 
“The struggle for life is changing into union for 
ife.’ 

“ “Peace” had come to imply a state of things 
which permitted the big nations to treat the little 
nations as they pleased.” 

“The longer the war goes on, the more the reasons 
for waging the war increase, some being less and 
less desirous of losing what they have gained, the 


otbers more and more desirous of regaining what’ 


they have lost.” 

“Even while wishing for peace, selfishness makes 
war inevitable.” 

“Beyond the Europe which is dying, 
auother Europe which is preparing to live.” 


there is 


“It is when their conflicts separate them that the’ 


people learn'how close they are to one another.” 
“Of what uses are the enterprises of pacifism when 
peace is not in the hearts of men ?”’ 


I. OBSERVATIONS ON THE MUSSALMANS 
INDIA: by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali. Edited by W. 
Crooke, lute of the Indian Civil Service, Oxford 
University Press. Price six shillings net. Pp. 442. 

Mrs. Hassan Ali was an English lady married toa 
Mahomedan gentleman of Oudh who had visited 
England, and with whom she lived in India during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Being an 
inmate of the zenana she wrote with intimate know- 
ledge and deep sympathy, and her observations are 
therefore valuable. The book is one of the series of 
which Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, Bernier’s 
Travels, aud Abbe Dubois’ Hindu Manners and Cus- 
toms, are the other publications, and will no doubt 
be much appreciated in India, specially by Mahomie- 
dan readers. 


Il. Barty Revencge HISTORY or §InpIA AND 
THE FIFTH Report, 1812: dy F. DO Ascoli, M. A. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1917, 4-6 net. 


This little book consists of eight short essays cover- 
ing about 80 pages and the Fifth Report, reprinted 
from the official text. Mr. Ascoli has done a great 
service to students of history by making the Fifth 
Report so easily accessible, and his introductory 


or 
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essays will also throw light on the revenue problems 
dealt with in the Report. Mr. Ascoli is not of course 
fond of the Permanent Settlement, but all that can 
be said both for and against the subject has been said 
long ago, and well summarised in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The glossary and notes will also be usc- 
ful to readers. 


Ill. INDIAN ADMINISTRATION: ġy Professor 
V. G. Kale, M, A. Third Edition, Revised and en- 
larged. Poona, 1917. Price Rs 2-4-0. 


That the book is inits third edition, is suflicient 
proof of its excellence, The machinery of the govern- 
ment, from the Imperial Council down to village puu- 
chayets has been described, and there are chapters on 
education, law and justice, finance, land revenue, 
famine relief and the like. Blue books and other 
government publications have been freely quoted 
trom, and the statistics have been brought up to date. 


IV. THE STORY OF BENGALEE LITERATURE: 
by P. Chutdhuri. Paper read at the Darjeeling 
Summer meeting on the rath June, Calcutta, Weekly 
Notes Printing Works. 


As might be expected Mr. Chaudhuri’s little egsay 
is full of points, and throws new light on many 
aspects of the subject. That Bengalee literature is 
popular in its origin, and is largely democratic in its 
ideas and sentiments, is largely due to the Hindu 
minds coming into contact with Islam. Between 
Chandidas and Rabindranath, there is no other lyric 
poet who can be placedein the same rank with the 
former. Chaitanya deliberately turned his back on 
the intellectual ansi practical activities of man, 
though he was himself the most erudite and brilliant 
scholar of his age. His appeal was.to the emotional 
nature of mau. Chaitanya’s doctrine of spiritual 
liberty, equality and fraternity could not but set free 
aquantity of spiritual energy in the heart of the 
people. If we tried to write poetry after the manner 
of the Neo-Vaishnav poets, we should only succeed in 
copying their mannerisms. We have a new psycho- 
logy, with a wider rauge of ewotions, which can 
find utterance only in new poetry. There isa ciass 
ofiyrics which reflects a sterner and gloomier side 
of the national. soul. The Sbakta cult hada strong 
hold over the minds of the higher castes. This 
Shakta poetry represents the very antithesis of 
the Vaishnav. The contrast between the two is 
well exemplified by the respective emblems of these 
two sects, the red flower and the white. Social life in 
Bengal lacked that richness and variety, that stir 
and wiovement, in a word, that dramatic element, 
which is the very stuff out of which immortal stories 
are made. The idyllic picture ofa quiet and caseful 
rural life, which we reconstruct in imagination from 
the poems connected with the worship of Mauasha 
and Chandi, is a fancy-picture. Itis too early fora 
young nation like us to think of retiring on pension | 
With the solitary exception, of Rabindranath, no 
Bengali has shown such mastery over verse-forms as 
Bharatchandra. The audacious poet, Madhusudan, 
deliberately invented a language of his own. He 
studied the dictionary, and drew his vocabulary from 
it. His work is undoubtedly a masterpiece, bu: of 
a literature manufactured in ‘the Hbramm it is 
obvious from the works of Bankimckandra and 
Rabindranath that their psychology has been 
profoundly modified by Western thought and 
Western feeling, and yet retained its Indian character. 
In them the East and the West Rave met, Moder 

engali literature is born of the contact of these two 


+ 
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diffrent cultures. “At our back stands the ancierit 
culture of India, in all its lofty and static grandeur ; 
anc in our front lies the wide expanse of European 
culture with all its inward depth and all its outward 
restlessness. Both have an equal fascination for us, 
and wecan no more deny our past than refuse to 
reccgnise the present. So our God-given task is to 


syoche<ise in our life and in our literature these two . 


divergent and supreme manifestations of the human 
spirit,” U 


_ #7. STUDY ANALYSIS OF THE INDIAN PENAL 
Cope : by N. K. Venkatesan, M. A, L, T, Madras, 
Sriatvasa Varadachari and Co., 1917. Price 8 annas. 


Useful for memorising the main contents of the 
codz. . . 


‘71, PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF. INDUSTRIAL 
INEA: by $. Ambravaneswar. M., A., B. L. Trichino- 
polr. 6 as. 


fn interesting essay. 


JII. THE OFFicIaL SECRETS ACT: by G. K, 
im. Price Rs, 2. i 


‘The English and India Acts, with the proceedings 
of the council, hdve been printed in this book. A use- 
ful compilation. 


VIO. CHILD PROTECTION : by R. P, Masani, 
M. å. Bombay, The Times Press, 1917. 


. Thisis a lecture delivered at Bombay under the 
aus ices of the Social Service League. Etis au excellent 
and thoughtful piece of work, and will amply repay 
pertsal. The duty of the state, soeiety and Hie 
towards children has been ably discussed. The 
pamphlet has been nicely got up and neatly printed. 


IX. THE PROBLEMS OF INDIAN NATIVE STATES: 
The “Karnataka” office, Bangalore, 1917. 


In this pamphlet all the various needs of native 
states, and the evils they suffer from, have been ably 
discnssed in the form ofa series of letters addressed 
to the Maharaja of Bikaner. The following well 
known lines from John Russel Lowell summarise the 
writers views! 

‘New times demand new measures and new men ; 

Tae world advances, and in time outgrows A 

Tae laws that in our father's day were best ; 

Aad, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, ° 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

We cannot bring utopia by force, l 

Bat better, almost, be at work in sin , 

Taan in a brute inaction browse and sleep.” 


ca 


IxTERMEDIATE POETICAL SELECTIONS edited by 
KesEavial Oza, M.A. of Bahauddin College, Janagad, 
with an-Yntroductory uote by F. H. Hayward, D 
Litta AT.. A., B. Se. Second Edition. Pp. 78 and 227. 
Price One Rupee. ` . i ' 


It contains 31 pieces of which 7 are from Shakes- 
pear2; 10 from Wordsworth and the remaining 14 
from Milton, Daniel, Shirley, Gray, Keats, Shelley, 
Vaughan, White, R. Browning and Peacock. : 

Tae book has. a valuable introduction. The 
Critzafand. Biographical Study and the brief survey 
of tke English Literature of the last two centuries 
given by the author will prove useful to the candi- 
dates. The notes given at theend of each piece are 

weet critical and explanatory. 
=. S 4 Mawes CHANDRA GHOSH; 
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SANSKRIT-ENGLISH. 


THE SANDHYAVANDANA OF ALL VEDIC SAKHAS 
by B. V, Kamesvara Atyar, M.A. Dewan Peishkar, 
Pudukkottar. Pp. XV. and 285. 


Mr. Aiyar is a scholar who has studied for thirty 
years the Vedas and theVedic works by both the East- 
ern and Western scholars alike,and his present volume 
contains the text with marks of accent in Devanagri 
ofthe Sandhyavandana or the daily prayer of the 
Indian Aryans together with the transliteration, 
translation, commentary and notes in English. 

“Sandhyavandanam is the daily” prayer of the 
Aryans of India. It embodies a simpler faith and 
breathes a lofty spirituality ; and yet most of us, 
Brahmans, have turned it into a farce more or less. 
We have no time for it in these busy days. We hard- 
ly suspect its existence till it is tine for breakfast or 
dinner ; then ma mul (or the old grandma at home) 
steps in and reminds us of our duty we,owe to 
Brahmanhood. We then throw downa few spoon- 
fuls of water and utter a few words which convey no 
meaning to us and feel surprised that we have dis- 
charged a debt that is due to our religion. We fail 
to see that here as elsewhere the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” (P. 39.) ; 

This is the state of the Sandhyavaadana of the 
majority of those who are strongly enjoined hy the 
Seers to perform it thrice daily. We know nothing 
of the meaning of the Mantras which we recite in 
performing it, and so it is a dead thing to us and 
consequently cannot move and lead us.to the final 
goal of our life. It is repeatedly stated in our 
Shastras, as one may naturally expect, that a mantra 
without the knowledge of its meaning is nothing but 
useless. On the other hand, most of our young friends 
réading at Schools and Colleges are completely for- 
getful of this their sacred duty, nay, they have not 


- the slightest idea of it. 


In this state of thing the book which is written 
in a simple style and contains a right exposition of 
the mantras as well as an introduction concisely 
surveying the Vedic texts, deserves to be widely read 
by our English-educated friends, both young and old 
We strongly recommend it to them. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA, BHATTACHARYA. 


HINDI. 


DisHABHUL, by Mr. Babulal Muyashankar 
Dube, Teacher, High School, Rajnandgaon (C.P.) 
—B,. N. Ry, and printed at the Hindi Press, 
Prayag. Crown Svo. pp. 165. Price—as. 6. «- 


This is one of a series of cheap but useful books 
which the author proposes to publish. The original 
author in Marathi is Pandit B. V. Phadke of whose 
book this is a translation in Hindi. The book may be 
compared for its views with some of the well-known 
novels in English (e.g. ‘Innocent’ by Marie Corellie), 
though there are certainly some differences in treat- 
ment. An educated girl who has become self-con- 
ceited as a result of her education and surroundings 
does not wish to bind herself by the shackles of 
matriage ; but eventually after many sad experiences, 
she realises what love is and surrenders herself to the 
same. We commend both the original and the 
trauslation and encourage the-author in his at- 
tempts. This novel will be a new thing in the Hindi 
literature and is calculated to grapple witha new 
feature in the Indian society. Needless to say that the 
book is very interesting and it is indeed very cheaply 


”~ 
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priced for its siz The translation has got, in same 
places, traces of Marathi ways of expression; but 
this does net detract much from the merits of the 
book. 


SHREE Goswamr Tursi Das dy Babu Shiva- 
nandan Sahay. Published by the Behar Store, 
Arrak and printed at the Khadgavilas Press, Ban- 
kipur. Royal 8vo. pp. 432. Price—Rs. 2. 


This isa very thoughtful critique written on the 
life and works of Shree Tulsi Das. The author has 
no doubt made a very careful study of his subject and 
he has approached it from aright critical point of 
view. All the available resources and materials have 
been made use of and the book has been made as 
thorough and exhaustive as possible. Dr. Grierson, 
Pandits Jwala Prasad and Rameshwar Bhatta, 
as also others wrote theses and notes on the subject 
before: but we must consider the publication under 
review a masterpiece on the subject. The author is 
a well-known Hindi writer and though he has not 
been voluminous in his writings his deep erudition is 
undoubted. We find a reflection of the same in the 
ibook, which has nothing like shallowness anywhere 
init. The book is certainly an acquisition to the 
Hindi Literature. 


SARAL Natak Mara p Pandit Narmada 
Prasad Misra and published by Sharada Bhavan 
Pustakalaya, Milouniganj, Jurbalpore. Crown 
Svo. pp. 997. Price—Rs, 1-8-0. 


This is a collection of nice little dramas fit for being 
acted by students. The author is rightin thinking 
that some of the plays acted generally by young men 
are not suited for the school or the college stage. 
The book contains 44 very nice plays which would be 
found to be very instructive indeed ; and at the same 
time they afford much amusement. They are just 
suited for social gatherings in educational institu- 
tions. They are almost allin prose and there are no 
verses in them. However, this is not a drawback. 
Just a few of the dramas will not do for quite young 
students ; but there is no objection to their being 
played by and before grown-up College students, 
The language and style are quite satisfactory. 


Bır Buarat by Pandit Bhawani Datta Joshi 
and printed at the Onkar Press, Allahabad. Demy 
r6mo. pp. 122. Price—as. 12. 


Thigis another attempt by a different author to 
reform the character of plays staged in educational 
institutions. The author has succeeded in his own 
way, but the way in which he has drawn out his plot 
is not in fashion now-a-days. Many such books were 
written a few decades ago and they were liked too. 
However, the modern readers like men of concreteness 
than is to be found in the book. However, the book 
is after all not quite dry, but is rather interesting on 

he whole ; and we must say it is eminently instruc- 
tive. The price of the publication is rather too high 
pr the size. In other respects, the book is cofhmend- 
able. 

. TAIRNAY KI Vipul, Price—1 anna. 
. SARYVAJANIK SAIVA » 71 anna. 
PANCH SWAKAR », -7—1 anna. 
Scot BERNHAM » 772 annas. 
. BANSIBABU KI BULBUL ,, —Z anna. 


| Edited and published by Baba Sitaram, Santa- 
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‘making birds fight, refers to our 
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bagh, Juhi, Cawnpore, and printed at the ALlerchant 
Press, Cawnpore, 


These books have been written with a view to 
showing what qualities are needed in volunteers to 
assist people on the oceasion of big fairs and gather- 
ings ete. The first book gives practical and even 
novel hints on the art of swimming. The sccond 
contains twelve discourses onthe various occasions 
when the services of scouts or volunteers may be 
needed, with detailed instructions as to how to revive 
drowned persons and so forth. The third discusses 
the virtues and value of self-dependence and self-res- 
pect, one’s own Country,” people and religion. The 
fourth is a narrative of the heroic actions of a Scotch 
Spy in the Boer War. The fifth while dilating in a 
humorous way on the stopping of the practice of 
illeattention to 
wrestling etc, The: noticeable features in the pam- 
phlets are that they are very cheaply priced, although 
they contain valuable informations in a supremely 
interesting garb. 


Hripay FARANG dy Mr? Dulare Lal Bharga 
and published by the Nawalkishore Press, Lucknow. 
Foolscap 16mo, pp. 50. Price—as. §. 


This is a Hindi translation of James Allen’s “Out 
from the Heart.” The rendering has been very satis- 
factory both with regard to matter and style. The 
book treats of moral culture and it is needless to say 
that the many hooks in English under this head will 
lose nothing when translated into Hindi; and their 
translations will enrigh the Hindu literature ina 
pre-eminent degree. The book is printed very nicely 
on art paper and the get-up is certainly excellent, 


SHASAN PADDHATI, dy Ar. Prannath Vidya- 
lankar and published by the Kashi Nagari Pra- 
charini Sabha. Crown vo. pp. 228. Price— 
Re. L. 


This booz belongs to the Manoranjan Pustakmala 
Series and has been written with considerable care. 
The constitutions of government of almost all the 
countries and states of the world have been given in 
the book,—some in detail and others in brief, The 
introductory portion of the book will make it intelli- 
gible even to the commonest reader. A short voca- 
bulary of the technical terms used with their English 
equivalents has been added. The book has been 
published under the editorship of the talented Hindi 
scholar Babu Shyamsundar Das. A variety of useful 
matter has been compressed in the hook and the 
book will no doubt prove very usefui to the develop- 
ment of the Hindi Literature. 

M.S. 


PALI AND BENGALI. 


BHIKKHU-PATIMOKKHAM AND BHIKKHUNI-PATI- 
MOKKHAM, edited and translate by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastri. Pp, 16477 +392. Price Rs, 2-8. 

The book contains . 

(i) A Preface (8 pages) 

(ii) A Table of Contents (3 pages) 

(iii) An Introduction (77 pages) — 

(iv) The Pali Text of the Bhikkhupatimokkhan in 


‘Deva-Nagri character (53 pages) 


(v) A Bengali Translation of the same (Pp. 
60-103) 

(vi) Notes on the same (Pp. 107-268) . 
_ (vit) The Pali Text ofithe Bhikkhunipatimokkham 
in Deva-Nagri character (Pp. 263-286) 
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viii) A Bengali Translation of the same (Pp. 293- 
8) 


tix} Notes on the same (Pp. 311-334). 

'x) Appendices (p. 337-392). 

In the Introduction the author has discussed the 
following subjects :~—Vinaya and Vinaya Pitaka ; 
the place of Patimokkha in the Vinaya Pitaka; the 
Vecic Asrams and the Buddhistic monasticism ; no 
prcevision for the salvation of the cripple and 
the invalid and of persons suffering from some parti- 
cular diseases ; the introduction of the order of 
Bhikkhun®s, its origin and its evil effects; Uposatha ; 
the meaning of the word ‘‘Patimokkha” etc. 

The introduction is masterly and is what we 
expected from such a learned scholar. But we have 
not been able to accept all the conclusions of the 
author. He has cited many examples*to prove that 
the introduction of the order of Bhikkhunis has 
produced disastrous results. What he says is true 
but it is a partial truth. The name of woman may 
berrailty but man is no less frail, If we are to 
condemn the order of Bikkhunis, we are to condemn 
an the same principle,.the order of Bikkhus also. 
Ibis not this branch or that branch of the system 
that is to be condemned, but it is the system itself, 
it is the whole system that will fall under the ban of 
condemnation. The whole system of monasticism 
fs antagonistic to the best ideals of Humanity. _ 

“he translation given by the author is literal 
and the notes are useful and learned. 3 

It is a valuable contribution to the Buddhistic 
Literature of our country*and we are grateful to the, 
author for the production. 

The book is confidently recomended to the read- 
ing public, ; i 

eo paper and the printing of the book are ex- 
cellent. 

MaHES CHANDRA GHOSH, 


SANSKRIT, HINDI AND ENGLISH. 


A SANSKRIT COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION, dy 
Pardit Ramsundar Sharma Kabyatirtha, Pp. 274. 
Prrce one Rupee. ` 


The book is written in Hindi and is intended for 
Ma:riculation and Intermediate candidates. The rules 
have been clearly explained and the example care- 
full selected; and the questions given at the end 
o? each section have added to the value ofg¢he book. 
It will prove useful to those for whom it is intended. 

There are some misprints in the book. As it is 
intended for examinees, a list of errata and corrigenda 
should be immediately -printed and attached to the 
bocx. 

MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


GUJARATI. ° 


, SoLrcITOR, dy Bhogindralal - R. Divatia B.A., 

putlished by Manekdal Amhalal Doctor, printed at 
the Sayaji Vijaya Printing Press, Baroda, Pp. 
144. Paper cover. Price As. r2, (rgr7). 
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Mr. Bhogindralal is trying to establish his name 
as a writer of short novels in Gujarati, and the book 
under review ig meant to depict the two sides—the 
bright and the dark—of an attorney’s profession. 
For this purpose he has taken two solicitor partners 
as his models, one of them honest and the other dis. 
honest Like all such narratives, in the end virtue is 
rewarded and vice failed. The main object however 
of the writer has hardly met with success. His treat- 
ment of it, is superficial and does not touch even the 
fringe of the evil he means to expose. No intimate 
knowledge of the inner working of an attorney's office 
is shown beyond describing it as a group of ill-paid 
clerks, working under a hectoring master. Mr. 
Motilal Tsattavala’s treatment and handling of the 
subject in his novel is far superior and more correct. 
This novel merely emphasises the notion that an 
attorney is a blood-sucking vampire, and sticks at 
nothing in search after lucre. Several aspects of 
modern female education and progres® and glimpses 
of the life ofa certain section of Bombay landladies 
are worked into the novel, which are expected to 
interest the middle class reader. 


*VaisunavA DHARMA no SANKSHIPTA ĪTIHAS, 


(aura wait wt ofa afasta), by Durga Shankar * 


Kevalram Shastri, written for the Gujarati 
Forbes Sabha, printed at the Lady Northcote 


Hindu Orphanage, K.. N. Sailor Printing Press, 
Bombay. Cloth cover, pp. 193. Price Re. 1-0-0 
(7917). 

A short history of.the origin and rise of the tenets 
of the Vaishnava creed wasa desideratum in Gujarati, 
because many of the followers of this creed are to be 
found in Gujarat. The writer has traced the history 
very well from original sources, and also gives a very 
illuminating bird’s-eye-view of the state of this belief 
in the past, but neglecting its present state. In our 
opinion it would furnish instructive reading not only 
to that who follow the Bhagvat and Shrimad Valla- 
bhachrya, but also to those who are outside the pale 
of Vaishnavite doctrines, and follow the teachings of 
the other Acharyas (religious leaders), 


ĪSU NUN ANUKARAN, (ZEA WRT) dy Thakor- 


lal ffarlal Desai B.A., published by Jivanlal 
Amarshi Mehta, printed at the Natwar Printing 
Press, Ahmedabaa, Thick Cardboard, pp. 84. 
Price As. 8. (1914). 


This is a translation of Thomas A. Kempis” well- 
known book, ‘Imitation of Christ,’ which for its 
moral precepts is known as the Second Bible. Pas- 
sages here and there from it were utilised for purposes 
of sermons by Rao Bahadur Ramabhai M. Nilkanth 
in his Prarthana Samaj addresses. The translation 
ofthe whole work therefore is likely to prove of 
much use to all serious minded men. 


K. M.J. 
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A DEMOCRACY IN ARMS 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., PH.D, — 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY oF IOWA. 


PRIL twentieth, 1917, witnessed a 
great international event. It was 
the day of formal celebration in 

England of America’s participation in the 
European war. On that occasion the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States 
‘were flung fo the breeze in every English 
city. London was a blaze of red, white 
and blue. 
ed over the Victory Tower, the highest 
tower of the parliament buildings at West- 
“minster. It was the first foreign flag 
that had ever floated from that tower, 
and the immense crowds in the streets 
were moved with deep emotion as they 
saw the huge American flag floating by 
the side of the Union Jack, Banners of 
the American Republic were also unfurled 
Over government buildings in London. 
Even mercantile and business houses were 
decorated with the emblem, and thousands 
of English men, women, and children were 
either bearing small starspangled bannérs 
or wearing them in their buttonholes. 

- Four thousand persons met at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for a religious ceremony. 
The English royal family was present, and 
so were the greatest nobles of the realm. 
The most . impressive feature of the 
ceremony was when the band played the 
American national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The large congrega- 
tion rose to.its feet as one man. The 
king’s lips moved as he followed the lines. 
And as the words “the home of the brave, 
the land of the free” were reached, he 
turned to the queen and ' nodded ap- 
proval. . 

Months have passed; but. the United 
States has not yet abandoned itself to 
+. the mad excitement of war. America, let 
_it be said to her credit, has kept hes head 

cool, Why is she not-hysterical? She feels 
that the war isbeyoud the hysteria stage. 
Moreover, America, like India, is not in- 
vaded. America has no lost provinces to 
redeein, no lust for revenge tp gratify, no 
dream for a place in the sun to materialize, 
ino ambition to rule the waves to indulge. 
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The American colors were rais- . 


America has gone into the war; to use 
the outstanding phrase of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s memorable war 
message to-Congress, in order to “make 
the world safe for democracy;”’ in order 
to secure “freedom and justice and self- 
government among all the nations of the 
world.” This fighting for world demo- 
cratization, this fighting “for the libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere from tlfe 
aggressions of autocratic force,” isa far 
better and nobler ideal than that of any 
other nations. There is, however, nothing 
showy, about this American adventure. 
Americans have entered in a measured, 
business-like style, and with a steady 
determination. : 

The people ofethis nation realize that 
since they are now in the war, there is 
nothing to do but to go the limit. Ifthey 
are beaten, things will be. much worse 
for them than they were before. Hence 
America has no intention of fighting a 
ladies war.. The Republic will send the 
very flower and youth of.the nation to 
the front. Following the proclamation 
orders of the President of the United 
States for select conscription, ten million 
men registered in one day for military 
service., Ten millions! Just think ofthat! 
But these ten million men came from only 
one body of American citizens, those who 
are from twenty-one to thirty-one years 
ofage. The military age in America used 
to be from eighteen to forty-five, and 
had the call gone out tor men of those 
ages, the response no doubt would have 
been as prompt: 

It is true that fifty per cent of those 
who registered for war asked for exemp- 
tion; but a large part of the exemption 
claims are based on the dependency ct 
relatives. Many men classed themselves 
as disabled, and others asked exemption 
because of conscientious objection. In 
case of conscientious objections the appli- 


cants will not be exempted from all «um 


forms of military service. They will pro- 
bably be used at work behind the lines, A 
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claimant for exemption at South Bridge, 
Massachusetts, said, he hada wife and two 
horses to support. He claimed, his wife 
could support herself, but his horses were 
absolutely dependent upon him for support. 
Owing to a report that the government 
would exempt married ten for military 
scrvice, there was something of a “spring 
Grive” on the marriage license bureau, and 
the marriage mills were mercilessly over- 
worked. Many young women reported 
that their husbands endeavored to be saved 
from the trenches by hurrying to the altar. 
In £ single day in April eleven hundred and 
.twenty-six—1,126—young men hastened to 
the license bureau in Chicago. Comment- 
12g on the feverish haste in seeking the pro- 
tection of matrimony against the call to 
aftms, a Federal ofhcer was moved to 
cecare that “any man who thus seeks to 
tide behind a woman’s skirts is a physical 
enc moral coward.” In the city °of 
Pitzsburg applicants at the marriage license 
counter were confronted by the following 
sgn printed in black on a yellow back- 
ground : 
_ “SA man who marries asgirl to shirk his 
Cuty to his country is not going to think 
very much of shirking his duty ta his wife. 
Giris, beware I” 
_ The morale of a nation ina great crisis 
13 tested in two ways: by the response of 
courage and the response of: the purse. 
Millions of Americans by their registration 
Lave already given some demonstration 
cf their courage. Under the circumstances 


ic is not possible for every man to give 


tis life. It is, however, possible for every 
mai to give his money. So onhe first 
cay that the United States opened the 
rational loan for the war, known as the 
Liberty Loan, subscriptions poured into 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
et the rate of nearly sixty million rupees 
én hour. 

Sverywhere in France one sees the 
rotice; “S-s-si! The eneiny is listening.” 
Everywhere in America during the Liberty 
Loan campaign we saw the notice: 
‘Buy a Liberty Bond.” No advertising 
campaign of such magnitude was before 
conducted on this continent on behalf of 
€ National project. Windows were filled 
with Liberty Bond placards. They 
were pasted on automobiles, buggies 
=æ enc drays., They were on every public 

sgn’ board. Personal solicitation, too, 
tač been vigorous. House to house, office 
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to office, canvasses were made by volun- 
teers for subscription to war bonds. 
People entering shops, grocery stores, 
hotels and restaurants in large cities found 
themselves confronted by -a special sales. 
man who greeted them with the words ; 
“Right this way for Liberty Loan. Don’t 
be a slacker! If you can't enlist, invest. 
Step this way and buy your bond.” In 
New York spectacular Liberty Loan cam- 
paign was made by United States army 
aviators. They conveyed through air 
channels urgent appeals to the people of 
New York to purchase the bonds. Ten 
areoplanes flew over the city carrying five 
hundred pounds of circulars? These the 
“bird men” dropped under rain-filled 


, clouds. “It might have been a German 


bamb”, was the warning.printed in red 
across each appeal. “To avoid bombs, 
buy bonds.” | 

Asaresult of this extraordinary cam- 
paign, the venture proved a complet® suc- 
cess. The money was mobilized ; the loan 
was subscribed~nay, over-subscribed by 
more than three billion rupees. It was 
perhaps the greatest outpouring of national 
wealthin the history of the world. When the 
first English war loan for four billion, two 
hundred and fifty million rupees was float- 
ed at three and ahalf per cent., it was only 
slightly over-subscribed. It was reported 
that only about a hundred thousand 
people participated in the loan. The first 
German loan was for three billion, three 
hundred and seventy-five million rupees, 
but as the rate of interst was five per cent. 
the subscribers numbered a million. For 
the American loan of six billion rupees at 
three and a half per cent. there was an un- 
precedented over-subscription. And of 
still greater significance is the fact that 
over three million individuals, corpora- 
tions, aud institutions entered subscrip- 
tions. 

An American missionary in China once 
noted that eighty per cent. of the conversa- 
tioń of the Chinese peasants relates to one 
topic, food, and the other twenty per cent 
to domestic relations, the soul, and other 
minore matters. However that may be, 
it seems evident that ninety per cent. of 
American discussions, both in public and 
private, are centred around food. Owing 
to the fact that thirty-five million men 
have been „withdrawn from productive 
occupation and put under arms, there is a 
startling shortage of food stuffs in all 
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Warring countries. Men are so busy in 
slaughtering men that they can not spare 
the time to raise crops to sustain life. The 
inevitable result is that the belligerent 
world is now living close to the margin, 
and is facing a future when famine isa 
cheerful possibility. The United States 
must produce not only enough food for 
herself but also for the allies. America 
says: If poor England, France, and Italy 
are not fed, they will be defeated in ninety 
days and we, too, shall be defeated with 
them. Armies, as of old, walk on their 
stomachs, and now the whole population 
ofa fighting nation is also an Army. We 
must furnish our allies with the food they 
need, even if we ourselves have to go on 
short rations. The immediate way to 
keep production and consumption on fair 
terms is to cut down consumption. 
Every family can not raise sugar and 
coffee and potatoes ; but every family can 
regulate the use of these articles. If a 
householder has no kitchen garden in 
which he can raise a dozen kind of vege- 
tables, he has a dinner table on which he 
can save five kinds. If he has no fishing 
tackle that he can use to catch fish, he has 
an appetite and a palate that can be 
controled and educated. If he can not 
produce, let him save. Eat less and grow 
strong. Save and keep from hunger. 
Increase food production by decreasing 
food waste. 

The United States is a luxurious nation, 
and most prodigal in the flesh pots. Ame- 
ricans are not only most lavish, they 
are culpably extravagent and wasteful. 
Social respectability has a kitchen and 
dinner table flavor. Profusionis the hall- 
mark of a decorous fashionable family. 
Just as the president of an American village 
baak set out two stone lions at the gate 
and two iron deer in the front yard as 
indications of his financial standing in the 
community, so there are many American 
families who put on the dinner table six 
kinds of meat, three kinds of fish, eleven 
kinds of vegetables, and four or five varicties 
of pies just for decoration, merely as an 
evidence of their social importance in the 
community. Americans do not cook, 
manage, or eat frugally. Students of the 


subject have time and again stated that: 


enough food is wasted in America to feed 
the entire English army in France. The 
aunual waste has been aseertained to be 
over two billion rupees. Fuod is wasted 


in varioffs ways: it is wasted in the har- 
vesting of crops, in careless shipping, by 
unscientific distribution, by imprudent 
buying, and by improvident cooking. 

One thing that has interested me very 
much in my recent travels up and down 
this country is to see how idle lands 
everywhere are being put to national 
service. Corngr city vacant lots, unused 
portions of golf links, tennis courts, public 
parks are being eagerly cultivated. 
Railroad companies are giving free rental 
of their right of way to any person 
who will cultivate vegetable gardens. 
Thus the use of thousands of acres of 
idle railroad land on.both sides of the 
road-bed is given to people absolute- 
ly free. “Select your land,” says a rail- 
road announcement, “and start to plant. 
The company will also give advice regaral- 
ing the planting and culture of gardens, 
and in raising potatoes, onions, cabages, 
parsnips, and other vegetables which will 
provide food throughout the winter 
months. This work is being carried on 
in co-operation withethe various agricul- 
tural colleges in the states traversed by 
the railway.” “Has anybody in India 
heard Indian railroad companies making 
any sucli offer ? 

To-day in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land the amount of'food a family may use 
and the price it must pay forit are partly 
regulated by the government. And we are 
warned that America may also impose the 
same restraint upon its people. The in- 
dividual liberty must yield to the national 
necessity. Of course Americans are not 
asked to reduce within Spartan limitations 
of blaok bread and broth. They are not 
asked to starve. «They are asked during 
these war-shadowed days to refrain from 


‘making belly their god. Householders 


are asked to buy with French frugality. 
The French nation, it is interesting to 
note, is organized from head to foot for 
‘shopping. If there were a demand for half 
a crab or half a banana, the French 
markets would have the half crab and 
half banana for sale, and thrifty French 
wives could get them without loss of 
community standing. 

In the meantime the whole situatign, as 
the farmers say, is ‘coming home to roost” 
in the form of increased high cost of living. 
Prices of all articles of uecessity are sky 


high—nay, they are- “bumping the skics'*ms 


A seer uf rice costs eight aunas, a single 


$ 
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egg six pice, a seer of lentiles a rupee and 
five annas, a seer of potatoestwelve annas, 
@ pair of decent boots twenty-five rupees, 
anc an ordinary shirt from five to eighteen 
rupees. 

It has been suggested that the butchers 
cf Amer:ca, like those of Paris and Berlin, 
ehculd be allowed to sell horse-meat. It is 
elways wholesome and nutritious, and it 
containss more natural sugar than 
crdinary meats. Horse-meat may not be 
actually on the way to our tables, but 
there is no knowing what is ahead of us. 

American women, it isinspiring to ob- 
serve, are on the very firing-line of patriot- 
ism. They are doing everything in their 
power to assist the nation. They are ask- 
ing themselves: ‘‘What can we do to 
sarve our country ?’ American woman- 
hocd has at last takenits place ona high 
level of national efficiency. American 
yromen are now ready to make the great- 
est sacrifice this life can demand. They 
taink patriotism and act patriotism. 
Women by tens of thousands are rushing 
to offer themselves for every emergency 
service from back yard fgrming to naval 
reserve. ; 

At the University of Iowa a large num- 
ber of young women practise an hour 
every day at targets under the direction of 
a member of the military instructional 
staf. Although the work yields no 
scholastic creditin the University, women 
have eagerly taken up shooting. Already 
a number of them have become crack shots 
with pistol and rifle, and men are in 
danger of losing their shooting ldurels to 
women. Indeed there was a general amaze- 
ment and mild consternation on the part 
ozmen when the office® in charge of the 


shooting gallery recently announced that. 


the average seore for the women had been 
h:gher tkan the men’s average. 

Even the idle rich women can no longer 
be classed as idle. Many of these women 
of vealth have earnestly taken up Red 
Cross work at the call of their country. 
Had they been eligible for enlistment in 
the army they would, by their rush to 
arms, make men look like craven slackers. 

The bravery of-women is sustaining the 
naties wonderfully. Few mothers want 
their sors tied to their apron strings. 
The moral tone of the women’s courage 
mas well reflected in the following letter 
which-a patridtic mother of West Virginia 
w-ote to President Wilson : 


a 
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“I have sent two stalwart, strong, 
healthy boys to the front. While it hurts 
me very much to bid them good-bye, as I 
may never see them again, yet I know that 
their country needs them and I must not 
mind a few more pangs, must I ?” 

Women suffrage associations have sent 
out blank cards to women, especially to 
college women students, to register for 
war service. In these cards women have 
been asked to register in at least one of the 
following divisions for service to the 
nation : : 

A—Taurirt DIVISION : 

1. Increase of food supply by canning and 

preserving. 


2. Instruct iu canning and preserviifg. 
3. Practice economy in household. 


B—AGRICULTURE DIVISION : ` 
1. Cultivate a garden of your own. 
2° Assist in movement to cultivate vacant lots. 
8. Work.on farm. 
C—AMERICANIZATION OF FOREIGNERS ! 
1. Teach English. 
2. Visit homes of fcreigners. 
8. Give information and assistance. 
D—WELFARE FOR CHILDREN : 
1. Care for soldiers’ and sailors’ children. 
2. Render aid to children of other countries: 
3. Protect employed children. 


E—INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS : 
1. Factory work. 
2. Office work. 
3. Outdoor city work. 


F—ReED Cross Work : 

For knowledge concerning this work, apply to 

nearest Red Cross Chapter. 

Mrs. Wilson, wife of the President, 
Mrs. Marshall, wife of the Vice-President, 
and the wives of the members of the 
Cabinet issued an appeal to the women of 
the nation to adopt simple living and wear 
cheap clothing as a war-time measure. Ina 
public statement they described the curtail- 
ments of social and household expenditures 
they purposed to practice, and called or all 
women to follow the example. The state- 
ment, which was given out by Mrs. Lans-. 
ing, wife of the Secretary of State, reads: 

“Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Marshall, and the 
women of the Cabinet, realizing some of 
the problems this country will have to 
face as a result of our being in a state of 
war, have resolved to reduce their living 
to a simple form, and to deny themselves 
all unnecessary expenditures while the war 
continues. , i 

They have decided to omit the usual 
formal entertaining, and to eliminate 
largely their social activities so they will 


be enabled to give more time and money, 


~ 
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to constructive preparedness, ani relief 
work. i l . 

In the management of their domestic 
economy they pledge themselves to buy 


inexpensive clothing and simple food, and , 


to watch and prevent all kinds of waste. 
They believe the time and energy of the 


country should be given to the conserva-. 


tion of all its resources and the cultivation 
of all available land for the. production of 
food, that it may. beable -out of its 
abundance to help those who-are in such a 
desperate need. 

They make aa appeal to all the women 
of America to do everything in their 
power, along these lines, not only as 
individuals, but by organizing, to prevent 
actual suffering, and to hasten the end of 
the struggle for a real democracy.” 

The mohilization of the productive forces 
of the nation ‘is calling forth every ounce 
ofenergy. Already plans have been adopt- 
ed by which every resource of. the country 


could come in as Uncle Sam calls for it. > 


The first step in this direction has been the 
creation by the United States Congress of 
the Council of National Defense. It con- 
sists of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. Inu 
addition to these, the President was 
authorized to appoint an advisory commis- 
sion of seven citizens, qualified by the 
possession of expert knowledge of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
country. To the Council of National 
Defense has been turned over the task of 
assembling the military, commercial, and 
industrial energies of the whole nation in 
order that they might be used as a unit for 
the defense of the country. 


. [Two piges of the manuscript of this 
article are here wanting. Perhaps they 
have been taken out by the censor.—Editor 
M. R.] 


from the various government departments 
at Washington, but it withholds nothing 
which is “printable.” It is, in fact,a 
news-bureau. Hitherto it has ben well- 
nigh impossible for reporters to know all 
that the government was doifg. The 
government offitials were so busy that 
they could not find time tosit down and 
tell newspaper men all about their work. 
Now the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, which is composed of an able corps of 
experienced journalists, gets. all the in- 


‘appear at theatres eand 


-hibition offensive 


sees fit, during the period of the war. 
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formation from the officials which their 
news instinct tells them to be of interest to 
the people. 

In connection with the Committee there 
is a division for the foreign language press. 
It sends out .authorized statements of 
Americ2za government for. publication in 
neutral couutries. It is constantly obtain- 
ing digests of what the newspapers abroad 
are saying about America. If misleading 
or distorted versions of the American posti- 
tion are circulated anywhere, the division 
sees to it that the true facts about the 
United States are widely disseminated 
there. l 

There is als an, Art Committee which 
prepares cartoons and sketches, posters 
and drawings for advertising the needs of 
the government. It has done excellent . 
work in stirring the patriotism of Amori- 
can youth and in securing recruits. 

Still another division of the Committee 
on Public Information is that which is 
organizing the ‘‘four-minute men”. They 
are going to be good speakers. They will 
other places of 
public amusement to speak just on four 
minutes’ subject$ connected with the war. 

A moving-picture bureau has also been 
established in co-operation with the Public 
Information Committee. Moving-picture 
films exhibiting the army and the navy 
life, or demonstrating the various phases 
of the war will be sent to moving-picture 
companies for display in theatres through- 
out the country. 

The war is blazing the trailin America, 
asin Europe, for various kinds of economic 
and social reforms. One of th se reforms will 
be theeabolition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic dsinks in the near future. 
Tne booze industry is doomed to go. 
Searcely. had the United States declared 
war against Germany than a violent pro- 
was launched in this 
country. Atpresent the President under 
the new Food Bill is given practically 
absolute power to prohibrt the use of 
food materials in the production of dis- 
tilled liquors, and to control the making 
of beer and wine, and to’ prevent it, if he 
As 
temperance is regarded necessary- ty win 
the war, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Wilson will enforce limitation of the use of 
alcoholic beverage, if not of -its total pro- 


hibition. Furthermore, theeUnited,Statee= 


Seuate-on August first passed a resolution 
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submitting to the States of the Union 
national prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. If the House -of 
Representatives concurs and thirty-six 
States ratify the amendment, then the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
licuors will be forever prohibited in the 
United States. 

The coming of America into the war has 
been hailed in Rome, Paris, Petrograd and 
London asthe advance guard of demo- 
cracy. It has been repeatedly asserted 
from higk places in this country that the 
enztrance of the United States tranforms 
the European conflict into a war of libera- 
tion for all mankind. Candor, however, 
compels one to admit that though the 
great American Republic with its_ un- 
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limited resources isin arms, the prospects 
of realizing its mission of a free world lay 
in the “pathos of distance’, as Neitsche 
would put. All that one can venture to 
say is that Europe withits black horrors, 
its overwhelming disasters, its awful 
shattering devastations, its blasting of 
hopes is almost back ina nebulous state, 
and when it cools down, Europe will have 
new forms—let us hope. And as for Pre- 
sident Wilson’s “government by the con- 
sent of the governed”’ in all those parts of 
Asia which are held in the vice-like grip of 
exploiting European nations—well, that 
is a different story altogether. : 


August 7, 1917. 
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Indian Colonial Emigration. 


In the Indian Review for September, 
M. K. Ganihi discusses the report of the 
Inter-Departmental ‘Conference recently 
held in London, which sat ‘‘to consider the 
proposals for a new assisted system of 
emizration to British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica ard Fiji.” Mr. Gandhi points out 
tha: the conference sat designedly to con- 
sider a scheme of emigration not in the 
interests of the Indian labourer, but in 
those of the colonial employer. Sayshe: 


“The system,” it is statel® “to be followed in 
future will be one of aided emigration and its object 
will 5e to ercourage the settlement of Indians in 
certa.n Colonies af er a probationary period of employ- 
ment in those Colonies, to train and fic them for life 
and work there and at the same time, to acquire a 
supply of the labour essential to the well-being of the 
colonists themselves.” So the re-settlement is to be 
conditional or previous employment under contract 
and :t will be seen in the course of our eximination 
that this contract is to be just as binding as the con- 
tracts used to be under indenture. The report has the 
following humorous passage in it: “He will be in 
no way restricted to service under any particular 
emplcyemexcept that for his own protection a select- 
ed employer will be chosen for him for the first six 
months.” This has a flavour of the old indentured 
system. One of the evils complained of about that 
misten was that the labodrer was assigned to an 

employer? He Was not free to choose ose himself 
Under the new system, the employer is to be selected 


for the protection of the labourer, It ts hardly necessa- 
ry for me to point out that the would-be labourer will 
never beable to feel the protection devised for him. 


The labourer is further “to be encouraged to work for- 


his first three years in agricultural industries, by the 
offer, should he do so, of numerous and important 
benefits subsequently as a colonist.” This is another 
inducement to indenture, and I-know enough of such 
schemes to be able to assure both the Government and 
public that these so-called inducements in the hands 
of clever manipulators- become nothing short of 
methods of compulsion in respect of innocent and 
ignorant Indian labourers. It is due to the framers 
of the scheme that I should draw attention to the fact 
that they have avoided all criminal penalties for breach 
of contract. In India, itself, ifthe scheme is adopted, 
we are promised a revival of the much-dreaded depots 
and emigration Agents, a!l no doubt on a more respect- 
able basis but still of the same type and capable of 
untold mischief. 


Mr. Gandhi voices the opinion of th 
couutry when he says: : 


' So long as India does notin reality occupy the 
position of an equal partner with the Colonies and so 


long as her sons continue to be regarded by English. å 


men in the Colonies and. English employers even 
nearer honfe to be fit ouly as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, no scheme of emigration to the 
Colonies can be morally advantageous to Indian 
emigrants. If the badge af inferiority is always to be 
worn by them, they can never rise to their fall status 


as 


and any material advantage they will gain by emigrat- 


ing can, therefore,*be of no consideration. 
The system of indenture was one vf, temporary 
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slavery : it was incapable of being amended ; it should 
only be ended and it is to be hoped that India will 
never consent to its revival in any shape or form. 


- 





On Criticism. 


The following is culled from an article 
published in Bast and West, 


If Criticism suggests wider thought and deeper 
study itis fair and useful, This is the positive, true 
and good side of criticism which might more correctly 
be termed discrimination. There is another side 
which is negative, and answers no good pufpose, this 
is personal criticism, which might more justly be called 
fault finding or censure, for it is rarely appreciative 
or encouraging. It ts not really concerned with 


improvement,® being generally ill-considered and 
foolish, and most often proceeds from idle, 
thoughtless people, and is first cousin to scandal 
mongering. 


True criticism, as Hugh Black says, “dseg not 
consist, as so many critics seem to think, in deprecia- 
tion, but in appreciation, There are more lives spoiled 
by undue harshness than by undue gentleness.. More 
goodework is lost by want of appreciation than from 
too much of it. Unless carefully repressed such a spirit 
becomes censorious, or worse -still spiteful, “and has 
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Often been the means of estranging a friend. It is 
possible to be kind without giving crooked counsel or 
oily flattery, and it is possible to be true without 
magnifying faults.” 
It is what we think of our friend which makes tha 
friend a celestial gift to us, Human weaknesses melt 
before the gaze of true friendship which looks beneath 
man’s exterior not lingering on the crust woven of the 
world's folly, but reaching past these to the treasures 
of the soul. For such an one “the light that ne'er 
was seen on land or sea” illumines the whole 
world. : ° 
Love chants its own beatitudes, „Qor radiant 
thouxht tinged with love’s hue enwraps us ina rosy 
warmth that uplifts the soul to higher spheres. Our 
beautiful vision reflected back on us as water reflects 
the glowing rays of the sun,” raises our vibrations 


causing a stream of vital energy to course through 


soul and body invigorating the whole being so that it 
radiates a power and sheds an influence often felt by 
others even when not understood. é 

Critics should beware lest they ignorantly bar 
against themselves some gate that might have admit-. 
ted them to priceless knowledge, to unexpected trea- 
sure. Who has not felt in himself the closing of 
invisible doors against an unsympathetically critical 
mind? Only aloving nature toc kind to be critical 
can unlatch the doors of holy places and discover the 
hidden beauties of the immortal spirit. 


RE RTA, 
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Writing about the Russian revolution: 
ists in the pages of the New Statesman a 
writer makes the followiag sane observa- 
tions about 


Liberty, Equality and Eraternity. 
Democracy can no more contrive to subsist without 
believing in the rights of nations than it can contrive 
to subsist ‘without believing in the rights of man. 
Democracy} asserts that man must not be allowed to 
exploit man, It also asserts, though more haltingly, 
that nation must not be allowed to exploit nation. “No 
annexations” is a democratic cry only when it means 
“no exploitations.” That is the principle for which the 
Allies profess themselves to be -fighting, and if they 
have frequently violited it in the past, it is for the 
citizens of the Allied countries, whether Russians, 
English or French, to keep their Governments more 
faithful to it in the future. Nothing in the war por- 
tends greater good for the world than the fact that 
the Allies have accepted the philosophy of National- 
ism as opposed to the philosophy of aggressive Im- 
perialism. 
Each nation possesses its own genius. This is not 
` a mere fashion of speaking, it is a fact. We reéog- 
nize this even in our Caricatures whem we smile at the 
genius of America as Uncle Sam, the genius bf 
England as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 


Paddy. The question the Russian revolutionists 
have now to decide is whether any peace can be 
either tolerable or lasting except a peace which res- 
pects the genius and the personality of every nation. 

Some cosmopolitans are hostile to nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
but because they believe that the national spirit stands 
in the Way of the brotherhood of man. Mazzini put 
the case against the gcosmopolitans neatly when he 
said that to talle of one’s duty to humanity and to 
ignore the nation was as if one bade men climb a lad- 
der but took away the rungs. He saw nationality as a 
force that made for true: internationalism. He believed 
that each nation has a duty to the world just as each 
Citizen has a duty to his country. Nationality, he 
said, “is the conscience of the peoples, which assigns 
to them their share of work in the association, their 
office in humanity, and henceeconstitutes their mission 
on earth, their individuality.” “I hate,” he wrote 
again, “the monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its 
own strength and greatness only in the weakness and 
poverty of others.” 


ee EN eet 


We learn from an interesting article pub- 
lished in the Dublin Review that 

The Notebooks of Francis Thomson sa- 

‘were his other. self; his companions 
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through many solitary years ; his life-work 
and his library ; they were the only things 
he neve-z discarded—shabby exercise books 
that filled a large tin box—dense piles of 
ene leaves covered with faded pencil 
marks.” 


One ofthe marvels of his manuscript is that it 
contains so little random writing. It is like the 
sketch-bock of a great draftsman: every impression 
is more or less completely set down, complete, as far 
as it goes, &s an example of an artist’s execution, lt 
.is true tha: every now and again one might receive 
from the notebooks the entirely opposite impression— 
of a writer uncertain of himself. But the fact remains, 
he never thought it expedient to cross. out; though 
he wll cover a whole page with variants of a verse or 
a line, all these variants remain upon the page, as if 

each were sufficiently expressive to stand as the final 
reading. Wet me give an example: E 


Rar. a rillet, chill at bosom, 


m Wrinkling over mossy buds, 
e While all nature, warm and woosome, 
. Drowsed amid the great dumb woods. 


Shr ll and fresh a rillet folden 
Wrinkled over mossy buds, 

While all nature love-enholden 
Slumbered in the great dumb woods. 


Welled a water, cold and mazy, j 
Sliding over mossy buds, 

While all nature lay love-iazy, 
Slumbrous in the great dumb woods. 


Curled a runnel cold and cruised, 
Wimpling over mossy buds, 

Whre all nature, that love oozed, 
rowsed in the great dumb.woods. 


And another : - i 


‘shades 
- as I near 
shadows 


tre shadowy coasts,. 
And the ghostly batsinen play, and 
the bowlers too are ghosts, 
And the ghostly batsmen play to the e 
bowling. of the ghosts, : 
And the ghostly batsmen play silent 
balls of bowling ghosts, 
And I see the ghostly batsmen that 
ay to bowling ghosts, ; 
And I look through my tears ata 


clapping 
host, 
AS l 


scundless- — 
cheering 

While \ the run-stealers flicker-to and fro, 

Where jJ To and fro, 


O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago ! 
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For the fiéld is full of} 


pret SR aaaea 


Old and New in the Daily Press 
is the title of.an informing article appear- 
“tg in, the Quarterly Review from the pen 
of T. H. £. Escott, in which the writer 
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traces. the growth and history of the Daily 
Press of England and gives us some 
account of English pressmen who acquired 
fame in their line. 

Weread: . 

John Birkenhead, Roger L’Estrange, Marchmont 
Nedham, and Daniel Defoe were called vy. Isaac 
D'Israeli the seventeenth-céntury fathers of the 
newspaper press. L'Estrange’s “Observator” was at 
any rate the first journal enjoying full ministerial 
confidence and run for the single purpose of support- 
ing the Government. Rather less than a hundred 
years later an initiative, vigorous beyond precedent, 
was taken in periodical letters by- Daniel Stuart. 
This shrewd, suave, and clear-sighted Scot, establish- 
ing himself in London during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. acquired, and so improved as 
practically to recreate-it, the oldest London newspaper 
the “Morning Post” then sold for three pence. 


' About the modern Press of England the 
writer has to say: | 


Originality and courage in enterprise, lavishness in 
expenditure, and a shrewd conception of what the pub- 
lic wants—all this the modern newspaper “boss” un- 
doubtedly possesses. He has his reward ina crcula- 
tion counted by millions, and an influence making him 
at once the “ductor dubitantidm” and “arbiter elegan- 
tiarum” of the lower middle class. The “Times” at 
the zenith of its high-priced omnipoterce never spoke 
with such minutely far-reaching authority as belongs 
to the modern press. For every suburban gentleman 
or rural squire who echoed with verbal fidelity the 
pronouncements on statesmanship, foreign or domes- 
tic, on social economy and finance, of the sixpenny or 
even three penny "Times, there are today whole 
families innumerable owing all that they think, believe, 
or say about the topics of the time to the leaderettes 
and paragraphs with which the half-penny sheet 
abounds, or to the Comnunigue on naval architecture, 
the cause and cure of our military blunders, the whole 
duty of cabinets, and the unknown art-of discovering 
the indispensable man, not by any means always 
written by an expert in any of these departments. 

What :is-sometimes called -the significant unani- 
mity of the English press may mean not so much 
that several journalistic minds think alike, as that one 
and the same dictator permeates the whole acreage of 
typography with his own.notions. However, “it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good.” The disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the nineteenth-century 
“staf” has opened the door toa large number of m- 
telligent youths whose parents had long been vexed 


-with the standing question ‘what to do with our boys.” 


Finally, the writer régrets the loss to 
the English-speaking world of the “really 


national position which the Times first 


gained in 1784, under the second John 
Walter,* with John Sterling as his second 
in the editorial command. 

What it then became, it remained till its very iden- 


tity was threatened by incorporation into a group of 
newspapers, all bearing the impress of one controlling 


“mind. This is a matter in which what has happened 


experience, 
the 


_ domestic 
for misgiving at 


doubles 


abroad not only 
deepens the reason 


but 
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practical monopoly of the press long aimed at, 
in this country, now for the first time almost 
achieved by a few great proprietors. The group 
of Hearst papers in the United States is the best- 
known as well as most alarming instance of journalis- 
tic process, which has been completed on the other 
side of the Atlantic some time since and is new steadi- 
ly advancing towards perfection here, 

In the long run, it may be said, every public has 
~ the newspapers it deserves’ or demands. On sucha 
subject the susceptibilities of a prejudiced and unpro- 
gressive minority may perhaps some day be consider- 
ed. One is disposed to wonder whether the American 
example must be pemanently and minutely followed 
by a further increase of the space given to «pictorial 
advertisements. s 


beaan 


Education of Indian Women. 


In the course of a thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic article contributed to the Interna- 
_ tional Review of Missions by Eleanor Mce- 
' Dougall occurs the following sane obser- 
-vations which should draw the serious 
attertion of those engaged or interested 
in the furtherance of female education in 
India. i 

If education is to be to Indian women all that it 
can be, ifit is to bring to the highest development 
their sensitive and highly gifted personalities, educa- 
tion must be planned, organized and carried out 
mainly by women. The splendid development of the 
higher education of women in England and America, 
though it owes much to the effective co-operation of 
certain men, yet derived its whole power, inspiration 


and success from the genius and devotion of English - 


and American women. Just so in India there is room 
in this field for the co-cperation and the self-denying 
labour cf men, but the movement will be sorely 
weakened and retarded and may even follow mislead- 
ing paths unless the chief-part in it is taken by women. 


‘there is, but no one 


OR 
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Not only must the gctual work of tedching be done 
by them but they must also devise the curriculum, and, 
what is far more important form the ideals and direct 
the aims of this education. 

And these leaders of women’s education should 
be Indian women. The difficulty of mutual 
understanding between eastern and western minds 
has been greatly exaggerated, and this exaggeration 
is in itself partly the cause of such difficulty as 
would maintain that a final 
scheme for national education can be drawn up for 
one nation by another. It has, of course, repeatedly 
happened that one nation has begun the higher educa- 
tion of another, as when Greece handed on the torch 
of intellectual light to Rome, and as when Rome be- 
came schoolimistress to most of the nations of Europe ; 
but after a due period of apprenticeship, in some cases 
extending through centuries, each nation has develop- 
ed its own scheme of education suitably to its genius 
and ideals. Such has been the normal course of the 
history of education in Europe and America and we 
look forward in India to see the same thing happen, a 
wodification and adaptation of the present wesfern 
education to the new needs and ideals of the nascent 
Indian nation. 

In this work of adaptation, or perhaps transforma- 
tion, women must take their share or the work will be 
imperfectly and partially done. The government of 
India.in its declaration of educational policy in 1904 
and again in 1913 remarkefl that ‘a far greater pro- 
portional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moral tone of the people by the education of women 
than by the education of men,’ and it isa question of 
serious importance whether, in a district where it is 
not possible to educate both, it would not bring 
in a greater result of good to the community to 
teach the girls rather than the boys. The wife could 
then become the intellectual centre of the family, she 
could read to her husband after his day’s work, and 
she could teach the children. - If ‘education can be 
given to only one parent, it might be more wisely 
bestowed on the one who can make the widest use 


of it. 
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Basreliefs of Borobudur., 


I welcome tbis opportunity of expanding my notes 
on the Basreliefs of Porobudur published in the 
, August Number of this Journal, and Iam grateful to 
' my friend Mr. O. C. Gangoly for taking up the ques- 
tion. Mr. Gangoly is an artist and he @iews the 
situation from the point of view of the Art connois- 
seur. Iam a student of Indian History. Inspite of 
this difference, I have found out to my delight that 
we agree in many points. l 
Like a true scholar Mr. Gangoly keeps an open 
mind and so a discussion with him on scientific 
methods of Historical Research is Always very pleas 
ant. I note that Mr. Gangoly does not attempt to 
question the identification of the Basreliefs at 
E Ras n 


Borobudur openly, which bave so long been parad- 
ed before a trustful people as “Indian adventurera 
sailing out to colonize Java’ Had Mr. Gangoly 
tried to question this identification, he would bave 
found the task, to his chagrin, an impossible one. 
The method adopted with so much success in the 
identification of Jaiaka representations of unlabelled 
scenes (I mean basreliefs which do not have an ancient 
inscription below it as its label like the Jatakgasccnes 
on the railing of the Bharhut Stupa) was the method 
adopted in this case. When it strikes anybody that 
any basrelief in question may be the representation 
of such and such a Jataka he takes out the text (or 


say the translation) of the Jataka m questiqn, and 


compares the bas-relief with the description. If there 
is anybody/in India or abroad who still doubts these 
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identifications then he can convince himself by follow- 
ing this method and I am sure he will end by agreeing 
with the learned Dutch Scholar. 

As to Mr. E. B. Havell's methods it should be 
printed out at the beginning that he had one draw- 
back and this deficiency vitiates his work. Mr. 
E.avell is a mere artist. He had not acquainted him- 
gelf closely with the materiale of ancient Indian 
Eistory before he set himself to write on Ancient 
Indian Art. Had Mr. Havell merely attempted an 
adpreciation of Ancient Indian Art, then I would not 
have raise, the question because the subject would 
have been beyond my province. But untortunately 
fer Indian History. Mr. Havell has not confined him- 
selfto his own subject. He has dabbled in Indian 
History as well as Iconography, tasks for which his 
artistic training alone is hopelessly inadequate. 

It is true that Mr. Havell affected moderation as 
a true Indologist would do. But there is a good 
deal of difference between the cautious statement of 
an Indologist and Mr. Havell’s moderation. Unless 
tkere is a strong reason or chain of reasons which 
indirectly hints at or proves a fact, a true Orientalist 
wuld never hazard an explanation of things which 
heve so long remained without one. But in the case 
of the so-called representation of Indian adventurers 
Sailing out to colonise Java one fails to find the 
slightest trace of reason in support of the identifica. 
tien. Mr, Havell adopted the cautious wording of 
the Orientalist but he did not think it necessary to 
acopt his method. 

Faith inthe ancient tradition of a country has 
proved to be the quick-sand which has engulfed the 
taie reputation of many a promising historian. In 
our country the sympathy for tradition as it has 
be:n handed down to us is still very strong. We 
have not profited by the example of foreign historians 
wko have vitiated their works by valuing tradition 
too highly. We have not yet realised that tradition 
caanot but be a long drawn contortion of truth. 


Mrz. Havell thought that there was enough reason in - 


favour of his identification. Was not there a tradi- 
tion current in Java according to which Indian 
adventurers came to colonise Java? Here was a 
Javanese monument with bassi-relievi bearing repre- 
sertations of ships. He connected these two and 
thcught that his identifications, like the results of the 
majority of Orientalists, rested on solid facts. Un- 
forcunately for Indian History they did not, Messrs. 
Rawlinson and Mookerji are merely followers of 
Mr Havell but this does not®exonerate them. Both 
of -hem knew very well that the ex cathedra asser- 
tioas of a mere artist should not be regarded as 
ha~ing any value at all in the domain of History: 
prcper. Ifan artist, may be a very eminent artist, 
hat hazarded an opinion about a subject which 
belonged to the domain of History proper, it was: 
the r duty as historians of the age of scientific critical 
methods, to have tested the result before they incor- 
porated it as admittedly correct conclusions in their 
wo-ks. By failing todo so they have neglected to 
take precautions which is the primary duty of all 
serious students of history and have succeeded in 
mis eading people. 

To return to Mr. Gangoly. I am afraid, I failed to 
convemwhat I really meant to Mr. Gangoly. C. M. 
Ple-te’s book was published in 1901. It is true Mr. 
Ple-ze did not identify the basreliefs which form the 
sub ect of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel’s paper. If Mr. Pleyte had 
jdertified these particular basreliefs then Dr, Vogel’s 
note would havt been unnecessary. Even if he had 
writer a note on these hasreliefs after their identifi- 
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cation the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society would 
have refused to publish it, 

Pleyte’s identifications should have been taken as 
a danger signal by Mr. Havell and his followers. 
The Borobudur was a stupa and the majority of 
scenes on its bands of bassi-relievi were Jataka or 
Buddha-charita scenes. In that case if some remained 
identified according to the canons of scientific eriti- 
cism in the domains of history and Archeology, they 
should not have been taken to be secular scenes. 
Mons. A. Faucher’s name stands very high among 
Indologists and I have as much respect for him as my 
friend Mr. Gangoly. YetIconsider it to be my duty 
to point out that Mons. Fanucher’s identification of 
the “profane subject” is not absolutely reliable. The 
existence of a secular scene on the drum of a Buddhist 
stupa cannot be accepted to be true unless it is 
proved to be so by an epigraph of the same period as 
the bas-relief Lean only add that opinions of Orien- 
talists held in high esteem are very likely to be sum- 
marily rejected if they hazard such improbable 
theories without proper corroborating factors. 

I find it unnecessary to consider the different identi- 
fications of the basreliefs on the Pagodas at Maha- 
balipuram or Mamallapuram or the Trimurti of 
Elephanta. My friend seems to forget that the 
majority of conclusions are based on that obscure 
chapter of logie ‘Probability and Chance.” Just at 
present I am about a couple of thousand milefaway 
from the nearest library which contains the Journal 
Asiatique but I can assure my friend Mr. Gangoly 
that at a subsequent date I shall inform him what I 
think of MM. Gollubew and Dubreuil. Scholars have 
always differed and the consensus of opinion among 
them have always been regarded as the truer con- 
clusion. 

I feel it to be my duty to point out that my friend 
Mr. Gangoly is very much mistaken when he pro- 
nounces the following dictum :—“For it must be 
admitted that works of art must be judged primarily 
as works of art and the historical materials which 
they yield are matters of secondary importance.” 
Mr. Gangoly, true to his profession, has tried to 
show that his view or the view of his class, is the 
true view. Unfortunately it is just the reverse. Speci- 
mens of Ancient Art are of importance, primarily as 
materials of ancient history, as specimens represent- 
ing the stage of culture an ancient people had reached 
at a particular historical period and secondarily as 
objects of Art. A specimen of ancient sculpture is 
the source of manifold conclusions all of 
which are very important for the cultural history of 
ancient race. It is the basis of history of Sculpture, 
Architecture, Iconography and to some extent of 
Anthropology. Its appreciation as a work of art is of 
secondary importance to the serious student of his- 
tory and of human civilisation. Mr. Gangoly and I 
have always differed on the point. His standpoint 
and mine differ very widely. 

At present there are two differing views of Indian 
Art. Both of these are extremist views. At one end 
stands the Hellenist who sees Hellenic influence in all 
stages of Indian culture and Art and at the other 
end thegparty represented by Mr. Havell. The 
Madbya-Yana has not been adopted by any writer 
on Indian Art as yet. Mr. Havell’s views have been 
received*with great applause but no serious criticism 
has yet appeared in print, At least no one closely 
acquainted with Indian sculpture and Architecture 
has attempted.to analyse his data and conclusions. 
{Such an analysis*is very badly needed. 

Mr, Gangoly has misjudged me, It was not my 
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intention to comment on Mr. Havell’s aesthetic 
appreciation of Indian Art. I criticised his methods 
and conclusions about Iconography only. L hope 
some other students of Indian history better qualified 
than I will take up the ‘analysis of the aesthetic 
appreciations of Indian Art and find out the mean 
between the extremes. . : 

There is not much worth answering in Mr. K. H. 
Vakil’s note. It is quite evident that his acquaintance 
with, ancient Indian History is not very intimate. 
I have not had the honour of nreeting with his name 
in any recognised Journal devoted to Orientology. 
It is not really necessary for one to show how Dr. 
Vogel's note disproves Mr. Havell’s conclusions. If 
he takes the trouble of getting the traditions of the 
extant Jatakas and illustrations of the bassi-relievi 
in question hecan find out the truth for himself. If 
he fails to find them, he has only to apply to the 
Parish Archeologist. 

Mr. Vakil’s“argument about the ships of these bas- 
reliefs is hardly logical. I admit there were trade 
relations between India and Java. Does tbat prove 
at once that these ships are Indian ships? There 
were trade relations between China and Java. Mr. 
Vakil can find ample proof of this statement in the 
Fo-kwo-ki. Can’t these ships be Chinese ? Logically 
they can be Chinese, Javanese or Indian. Therefore 
it is ngt absolutely certain that they were Indian 
ships. According to modern scientific methods 
of historical criticism these ships should not have 
been paraded as Indian ships in the pioneer work on 
“Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity.’ Mr, 
Vakil is a patriot and I honour him for his patrio- 
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tism. But I beg to poist out to Mr, Vakil 
and to others who I know are burning with 
a just indignation because I have exposed Messrs. 
Havell and Mookerji that the Nation can be better 
served by a true representation of her past glories 
than by their misrepresentation. The history of. 
Indian Maritime activity still remains to be written. 
The history of Indian colonisation, her extensive 
trade-relations do not really depend on the interpre- 
tation of the bas-reliefs of Borobudur.. Chinese 
records—Monuments and Inscriptions of Siam, 
Cambodia, Annam and fava—are ihe proper 
materials for the construction of the History of 
Greater India. Unfortunately for us nobody has even 
attempted to give us even an outline of the extent 
and magnificence of that vast Empire which was 
once ours aud which we have entirely forgotten. 

Itis not at all necessary for an Indian to mant 
facture materials forthe glorification of the History 
of the Ancient civilization of his country or to mise 
represent facts for a similar purpose. The data for 
the history of Ancient Indian culture and civilisation 
is quite sufficient. We require more workers, honest 
specialists, who would care more for the quality of 
the work they produce than for a swifter accunitia- 
tion of their personal reputation. It is no longer 
necessary to attack the Indo-Greek school of 
Sculpture, because it is recognised by scholars all 
over the world, many of whom have never heard 
of Havell’s works, that that is not the highest 
point achieved by Indian Artists. 


R, D. BANER]! 
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By Hon’BLE BABU SURENDRANATH Roy.’ 


HAVE in my previous article on 

“the Coming Reforms” given a general 
Outline of the schemé of Reforms both 
administrative and Legislative. I may 
say at the outset thata good portion of 
the article was written some time before 
the submission to Government of the 
memorandum of the 19 Non-Official Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
I intend in this article to give a detailed 
outline of the scheme of Reforms at least 
so faras Bengal is concerned so that it 
may help the Government to know the 
nature of the changes which maytoa 
certain extent satisfy the aspirations of 
the educated community of the country. I 
have stated in the previous‘article in speak- 
ing about local self-government thatit was 
, more than thirty years after the proposal 
| forthe constitution of ‘Union Committees” 


4, 


t 


that ijwas now thought of to establish 
them throughout the country to help real 
local self-government. There is another 
matter about which I want to say a few 
words in passing though I have not tou- 
ched upon it in my previous article, I 
mean about the Council of the Indian 
Chiefs. Itis about thirty years ago that 
I suggested in my “History of the Native 
States of India’ the desirability of having 
a ‘Council of the Empire” consisting of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and some High 
Officials. The suggestion was no doubt 
first made by Lord Lytton in the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. Lord Morley also suryes. 
ted a Council similar to thatof Lord 
Lytton in his Reform Scheme but it was 


not given effect to. I said in 1888 that. 


one of the most urgent demafids so far as 
Native States were coticerned was the 
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‘establishment of an Imperial Council in 

whith the Native Princes should have some 

voice. It was quite immaterial whether 

the Frinces themselves or their chosen.’ 
‘ministers were ncminated to the Council. 

The tormer practice would be the beter 

one as it would afford the princes a 

thorough knowledge of Imperial affairs. 

I suggested then and suggest even now 
that the following topics may be con- 

sidered in that Council :— 

(1) The formation of an Imperial army 
and the means of giving it increased 
strength and cohesion and perfecting its 
organisation. | 

(2) All matters in which the general 
interests of the Empire as contradistin- 
guished from the interests of particular 
provinces or states are concerned. These 

tters may regard both the internal ad- 
miristration and the external relations of 
the Empire—for example the introduction 
of eny important social oreconomic reform 
affecting the whole Empire, or the policy 
to be pursued towards a foreign or sover- 
eigr power. ° 

(3) The adjustment of the relations and 
the settlement cf any diiterence between 
the Paramount Power and a particular 
Native State. The circumstances which 
led to the deposition of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Northbrook or later of the Maharaja of 
Bharatpore may serve as typical examples. 

All these years this Council has remain- 
ed a paper Council. It is only in 1916 
that the real Council of Indian Chiefs first 
came into existence. I have said all this 
to show that some of the Reforms are over- 
due ; that owing-to the apathy of Govern- 
ment, the country is tehindhand in the 
matter of self-government as well as other 
Reforms by at least 30 years. 

I shall now give a detailed scheme of 
the Legislative Councils. At present the 
Bergal Legislative Council is composed of 
50 members consisting of Officials and non- 
officials both nominated and elected and 
three members a the Exceutive Council 
besides H.E. the Governor who is the Presi- 
dent cf the Council. 

The Corneil, however, generally consists 
of ciy 48 out of 50 members, 2 members 
being appcinted when occasion arises as 
Experts. Of the 43 members, 28 are elected 
anc 20 nominated. Under the Rules not 
more than 1@members are to be officials. 
Out of the 20 nominated members, one ig 
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to represent the Indian Mercantile Com- 
munity and one the European Mercantile 
Community excluding tea-planting commu- 
nity and carrying on business outside Cal- 
cutta, and two other non-official persons 


to be selected. The 28 elected members - 


are at present elected as follows :— 


1. By the Corporation of Caleutta 
2. By theelected members of the Corporation of 
- Caleutta 
3. By the University of Calcutta 
4, By the Municipalities of Presidency, Burdwan, 
Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions - 
5. By the District Boards of the five Divisions 
6. By the Landholders of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Rajshahi and Dacca Divisions 
By the Municipal Commissioners of the 
Chittagong Division and the landhelders of the 
Chittagong Division 
By the Muhammadan Community 
By the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
10. By the Calcutta Trades Association 
11.°By the Commissioners of the 
Chittagong ; 
12. Fy the planting community 


It must be said to the credit ofthat 
liberal-minded Governor Lord Carmichael 
that when he first constituted his Council 
in January 1913, instead of 16 officials 
which be could nominate under the Council 
Rules he nominated only 14 officials; and 
in the Council of 1916, he nominated only 
12 officials, i.e., one fourth of the total num- 
ber 48. Ifthe number of members be raised 
to 100, I would suggest the distribution of 
the seats in the following way :— 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE PROPOSED 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


I take it that there will be in the new 
Council 4 members in the Executive 
Council, viz., two Europeans and two 
Indians. Besides the 4 members of the 
Executive Council, 9 officials and 5 non- 
officials may be nominated by Government, 
leaving 72 members to be elected. . 

The 72 elected members may be elected 
as follows :— 


1. Zamindars paying Revenue of Rs 1000 or Road 
Cess of Rs 300 or persons paying an Income Tax 
of Rs 100 

General Calcutta Electorate of taxpayers who 
yay annual tax of Rs 100 or License fee of Rs 50 
or Income Tax on Rs 2000 or upwards 

Caleutta University 

Dacca®University 

Graduates of the Calcutta University or any 
other recognised University specially registered 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Calcutta Jute Association 

Calcutta Trades’ Association 

National Chamber of Commerce 

Marwari Community of Calcutta and Howrah 

paying income tax on Rs 2000 or upwards 
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11. East Bengal Mahajan Sabha 

12. Domiciled Anglo-Indians paying an income tax 
on Rs 2000 per annum 

13. Calcutta Port Commissioners 

14. Chittagong Port 

15. European Tea Planting Community 

16. European Mercantile Community 
Calcutta 

17. Muhammadan Community—2 members from 
each of the 4 Divisions (Presidency, Dacca, 
Rajshahi and Burdwan)=8 and Chittagong 19 

‘18. Muhammadan Merchants of Calcutta 1 

19. Residents within Municipal area outside 
Calcutta paying a tax or license fee of Rs. 10 

per annum provided he is literate or pays non 

ax 

20. Residents within District Board area paying 
acess of Rs. 10 per annum or pays income tax 14 


eee pinea iae 
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The seats within Municipal area may be 
distributed ‘as follows :— 


Municipal area 
1. 24 Pergannas 
Nadia and Jessore 
Murshidabad and Khulna 
- Howrah 
Hughly 
Burdwan and Bankura 
Midnapore and Birbhum 
3. Dacca 
Mymensingh and Faridpore 
Backergunge 
. Chittagong Division including Tippekah and 
Noakhali 
. Rajshahi, Dinajpore, Jalpaiguri, and Rungpur 
. Darjeeling, Pabna, Bogra and Maida 


outside 
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The seats within District Board area 
may be distributed as follows :— 


District Boards 
1. 24 Pergannas 
Nadia & Murshidabad 
Jessore & Khulna 
Burdwan & Beerbhum 
' Bankura & Midnapore 
Hughly & Howrah 
8. Dacca i 
Mymensingh 
Backerganj & Faridpore 
4. Chittagong, Noakhali & Tipperah 
5. Rajshahi & Dinajpore 
Rangpur, Pabna & Bogra 
Malda & Jalpaiguri 
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I suggested in the previous article that 
only one-fifth of the members should be 


officials. It would however appear that | 


excluding the four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council there will be 96 members. 
By the nomination of 19 ofhcial members 
the number of officials will be about one 
fifth. Government will not be worse off 
than it is at present, for Government has 
already paved the way for introducing a 
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large non-official element by nominating 
only a proportionally small nun:oe- of 
officials, i.e., though it has the power of 
nominating officials to the extent of one 
third it has nominated in the present 
Council officials to the extent of one fourth 
only. I need hardly say that this change 
of policy on the part’ of a liberal-minded 
Governor has not produced any catas- 
trophe or revolution, 


+ 
IMPERIAL. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Imperial Legislative Council at 
present consists of 60 members besides the 
8 Ex-Officio Official members (such as the 
members of the Executive Council ete.), Of 
these 60 members, 27 are elected, not more 
than 28 are to be nominated officials and 
5 nominated non-offiicials. The proposal 
of the 19 non-official members is to rdise 
the number to 150. A Council of the pro- 
posed strength would no doubt greatly 
add to its dignity and would be worthy 
ofthe great assembly. At present the 27 
elected members are thus elected :— 

(A) Two each by the Additional Non-Oficial 
members of the Legislative Councils of— 
(1) Bengal (2)eUnited Provinces of Agra & Oudh 
(3) Bombay (4) Madras 8 
(B) Additional non-official members of each of the 
Legislative Councils of— 
(1) Behar & Orissa (2) The Punjab (3) Burma, 
Assam 4; 

(C) One each by the landholders of— 

(1) Bengal (2) Behar and Orissa (3) Madras 

(4) Bombay (5) United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (6) Central Provinces G 

(D) One each by tbe Muhammadan Community of 
(1) Madras (2) Bombay (3) Bengal (4) Agra 

and Oudh (5) Behar and Orissa i‘ 

(6) A second Muhammadan member to be 
elected alternately by some ofthe Provinces 6 

(E) «By the District Councils and Municipal Com- 
mittees in the Central Provinces 1 


(E) By the Benga? Chamber of Commerce 1 
By the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 1 
21 


I shall now give a rough detailed 
scheme ot the proposed expanded Imperial 
Legislative Council, As I have already 
said the proposal made in the memoran- 
dum of the 19 membérs is to raise the 
number of members to 150. India with 
its number of Provinces and millions of 
men of diverse races, creeds and interests 
should have a representative assembly 
worthy of itself. “At present the members 
of the Legislative Councils of the different 
Provinces have the right to elect members 
for the Imperial Council. This franclxee 
should be extended and the right may be 
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given to the members of the Munici- 
pa.ities and District Boards, the Univer- 
sitzes of the Provincial Capitals etc. Those 
bodies have now the right to elect 
menkers to the Provincial Councils but as 
the suggestion is to extend the right of 
electing members for the Provincial Coun- 
cils to the rate-payers and cess-payers 

direct. it is only in the fitness’ of things 
that the mght to elect members to the Im- 
per al Legislative Council should be ex- 
tended to the Municipalities and District 
Boards, te the Fellows of the Universities 
and residents of Capital cities. 

I would distribute the seats as follows :— 
Offic.als including 8 Ex-Officio members 45 
Nom nated non-officials including experts 15 
Elected Members 
Capial Cities— 8 

> (U Caleutta, (2) Patna, (3) Allahabad and 


Lacknow, (4) Lahore, (5) Bombay, (6) Madras, 
(7) Nagpur, (8) Rangoon 


NMumeipalities and District Boards 30 
Mubsammadans 12 
Lancho-ders 12 


Madras Planting Community 
Bomtay Mill owners = 
Indiaa Mining Association 


Chamber of Commerce (Bengal) 2 
Chamber of Commerce (Bombay) 2 
Chamber of Commerce { United Provinces) 1 
Chamber of Commerce (Madras) 1 
Domtiled Anglo-Indian Community (Bengal) me 
Domciled Anglo-Indian Community (Madras) 1 
Universities including those of Patna and proposed 
Uriversity of Dacca a 
NortLern India Tea Industry (U. P., Bengal and 
Assam) 1 
India2 Mercantile Community Bengal and 
Bcmbay 2 
mee 
1 
1 


Seren Members may be elected from each of the 
Follov ing Couacils: :— 

(1) Bengal (2) Behar and Orissa (3) U. P. of Agra 
and Cudh (4) Punjab (5) Madras (6) Bombay (7) 
Burma. © 

Th s completes the list. 


I xculd distribute the 30 Municipal and 
District Board seats as follows :— 


1. Beagal 5 
2. Bikar and Crissa 3 
3. Un-teé Provinces of Agra aud Oudh d: 
4. Medrus 4 
5. Bombay d 
6. Punjab 3 
7 Bu-ma a 3 
8. Cectral Provinces 2 
9. Assam . 2 


| 


; 3 

I would suggest the following allot- 

ment as regards the Bengal Municipal and 
District Board seats :— . 


Pre..idency Division 2 
wees itd wan ae 1 
Raj: hani 1 

1 


Dacca and Caittagong 
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The election from the Municipal and 
District Board seats may be by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners and members of 
District and Local Boards and not by the 
Kate-payers and Cess-payers. 

There are some who suggest that a few 
seats may be allotted to the Indian 
Princes, The idea no doubt is a good one. 
It is however a knotty question and it Js. 
for the government to decide whether 
their nomination to the Council will be 
helpful to government or not. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS OF OTHER 
PROVINCES. 


I have in my previous article suggested 
that the major Provinces should have 100 
members in the Legislative Councils. At 
present we have in each of the Presidencies 
of Bombay and’ Madras, 42 members, 1e., 
21 elected and not more than 21 nominat- 
ed of whom not more than 14 are tô be 
officials. Besidés the 42 members, two 
experts may be appointed. I think this is 
exclusive of the three members of the 
Executive Council. We have a Governor 
in each of the above Provinces. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and* 
Oudh there is no Executive Council nor a 
Governor but a Lieutenant Governor. 


' The Legislative Conncil consists of 21 


elected and 26 nominated members of 
whom not more than 20 members are to 
be officials. As in other Provinces two 
experts may be appointed, thus the Coun- 
cil consists ordinarily of 47 members and 
as occasion arises with the addition of 
these two experts, there are 49 members. 
These three Provinces, viz., Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh may like Bengal be termed as 


major Provinces and may be enlarged and 


may have 100 members. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh is destined 
erelong to have an Executive Council. 

In the Punjab Legislative Council there 
are 11 elected members and 17 nominated 
members of whom not more than 11 are 
to be officials. Two more members may 
be appojnted whether officials or non- 
officials having expert knowledge of subjects 
connected with proposed or pending legis- 
lation. I need hardly say that there is 
no Executive Council in the Punjab but 
simply a Lieutenant Governor. In the 
Punjab the number may very well be 
raised to 50 besides creating an Executive 
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Council of at least two members, one of 
whom is to be an Indian. 

Similarly the number of members may 
be raised in each of the minor Provinces, 
such as Bihar and Orissa, Central Provin- 
ces, Assam and Burma. 

I have already suggested in the previ- 
ous article that if there be any objection 
to give full firancial control to the Provin- 
` cial Legislative Councils at the outset, full 
financial and administrative control may 
be given to the Legislative Councils as re- 
gards certain departments of State such as 
Sanitation, Education, Law, Justice, Agri- 
culture, Co-operative Credit, etc. Adequate 
sum of mogey may be set apart at present 
to meet the expenses on the heads but the 
Legislative Councils should have tull con- 
trol to increase or decrease the expenditure 
on these heads. As already suggested, 
different Boards or standing Committees 
may be formed of the members of the coun- 
cils gto administer and not simply to ad- 
vise on these different departments. Much 
useful work may be done in these stand- 
ing Committees if the Government care to 
co-operate with the members. This will 
be one way of providing some ‘‘facilities 
„for the gradual cultivation of a sense of res- 
ponsibility in the business of government” 
to the people of this country. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF TERRITORY. 


I may mention in passing that this is 
the proper time for redistribution of terri- 
tory, viz., for the amalgamation of Orissa 
to Bengal, Behar to the Benares Division 
having its head quarters at Benares and 
the Districts of Purulia and Sylhet to 
Bengal. There is also a proposal to amal- 
gamate Chota Nagpur and Orissa-to the 
Central Provinces. This would make a 
vety prosperous Province. Whether this 
proposal is carried out or not, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that Orissa should come 
to Bengal as wellas the districts of Purulia 
‘and Sylhet. | 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE HIGHER SERVICES. 


I have in my previous article suggested 
that at least half the appointmerfts in the 
higher services should be filled up by the 
Indians of ability. There are in Bengal at 
present 55 appointments in the superior 
Executive posts including the two posts of 
members of the Executive Council, anfl 
there are 36 appointments in the superior 
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Judicial posts including the 4 posts of 
High Court Judges. 
We find that there are 12 Magistrates 
of the first grade, 12 Magistrates of the 
second grade and 14 Magistrates of the 
third grade, besides 4 Secretaries to 
Government and 5 Commissioners of Divi. 
sions and a Deputy Chairman of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta. That half the 
appointments of District Magistsates, the 
post of atleast two Secretaries and the 
post of the Deputy Chairman of Calcutta 
can be given to the Indians of merit and 
ability within the next 10 or 15 years goes 
without saying. There are besides 91 
posts, such as those of Under-Secretaries, 
Joint Magistrates and Assistant Magis- 
trates. As a matter of fact the Joint 
Magistrates and’ Assistant Magistrates 
do exactly the same work as Deputy 
Magistrates. This war has shown that 
alarge number of Sub-Divisions hitherto 
held by the European members of the Civil 
Service are now being held by Deputy 
Magistrates and the administration of 
the latter has mot been inferior to 
those of the former. If the posts of Joint 
Magistrates ahd Assistant Magistrates 
be abolished altogether, the service will not 
be weakened at all. Butit is necessary 
to retain them simply because the Euro- 
pean District Magistrates may be promo- 
ted from among them. In the same way 
the post of the head of the. Police in at 
least half the districts may be gradually 
thrown open to the Indians, As regards ap- 
pointments. in the Indian Education Service, 
there are about 40 such posts. That at 
least 75 per cent. of the appointments in 
that service can be thrown open tomorrow 
to Indians no oneecan question. That some 
very inferior men, both Europeans and 
even some Indians, are in that service over. 
riding the claims of Indians of superior 


‘ability and educational attainments can. 


not be denied. That there should be any 
race distinction made of all others in the 
Education Service is very much to be 
regretted. There cannot be any reasonable 
explanation for this state of things. 

It will be found that there will be a 
saving of at least 5 lacs of Rupees in 
Bengal if half the appointments sof the 
superior Executive and Judicial Services as 
well as the Indian Education Service be 
thrown open to the Indians. By such 
appointments what is said to be the 
British character of the administration will 
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not be changed. The work of administra- 
tion will go on as efficiently as ever where- 
as there will not be any loss of prestige of 
Government. 

Z think Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim asa 
member of the Public Services Commission 
has shown how the scheme of larger 
emcioyment of Indians will reduce the 
permanent expenditure of the country. 

The larger employment of Indians in the 
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higher services of the country formed the 
subject of a Resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council only the other day. 
The reply of ‘the Home Member the 
Hon’ble Sir Wiliam Vincent was sympa- 
thetic. We hope the Government will rise 
to the height of the occasion and grapple 
the question in a truly statesmanlike way. 

Lintend in my next article to deal with 
reforms in the Electorates. | 
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IN JAPAN 


I 


T was the season of Gherry-blossom when 
l -he roads to all places where Nature 
-eveals the spirit of Spring were throng- 

ed with pilgrims to the shrine of Beauty. 
Iwas at Yoshino where the hillsides are 
covered with a thousand trees. Between 
the dark pine, the cherry trees, laden with 
their delicate pink blossoms, formed broad 
hichways leading up to heaven. The roads 
to Yoshino were crowded with parties of 
~ eager sightseers, old and young alike happy 
at the prospect of the sight they had come 
to see. But my thoughts were with two 
Jazanese students of whom I had read in 
the newspaper a few days before., Two 
boss, aged about sixtegn, and of an ad- 
veiturous spirit, had set out to climl) one 
of the higher mountains of that district. 
TŁey were missing, and search parties had 
be2n sent out from the villages. The day 
I left Yoshino, as I went out to see the 
ficwers in the clear morning light after 
ra.n, I read news of these boys. Their 


bcdies had been found ina remote valley _ 


on the spur of the mountain which they 
had set out toclimb. They had been dead 
several days. Having lost their way they 
hed been making an attempt to return 
waen they were overcome by cold and 
fazigue. They bad collected dry leaves and 
made a fire to keep themselves warm, 
kar their bodies were found some caramel 
pepers, pathetic evidence of their last 
heurs. when hunger had overcome them. 


what seemed to be a large town, 
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The last person to see them before they 
had started on their climb was an old 
villager who met themat the foot ofthe 
mountain and warned them of the dangers 
of the attempt. Bat they would not listen 
to his caution, the thought of danger only 
increased their courage. And so, on that 
Spring morning they climbed to their 
death, light of heart and eager to over- 
come the difficulties before them. 

So I learned of the love of flowers and 
the courage which ave combined in the 
heart of this people. 


I, 


Koyasan, set amidst the hill-tops, is the 
most sacred centre of Buddhism in Japan. 
With its temples and tombs surrounded 
by the sombre silence of lofty cryptomeria . 
trees, it is reached atter a steady climb 
through scenery as beautiful as that of the 
Himalayas. At the foot of the mountain, 
on the river near ‘Koyaguchi, a. fisherman 
stood in the rushing water with the sun- 


. light playing on his sturdy limbs. It was 


late afternoon when I started and the light 
faded as we passed through forests which 
were solemn in their stillness. There were 
few people on the road. In the dark shade 
of tall trees some woodeutters were seated 
round a fire which lighted up their faces ag 
we passed. Iimagined, the temple I was 
going to visit would bea solitary placein 
yee depths of the forest. It was therefore 
& surprise when we entered, after dark, 
For 
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Koyasan has many temples, and a 
Buddhist College as well as a School. 
Every day hundreds of pilgrims climb the 
mountain and make their way past the 
many temples to the tomb of a Buddhist 
saint of Japan, Kobo Daishi, which stands 
at the end of along avenue of mysterious 
and gigantic trees. Nothing beyond it 
but the solitary forest where the night- 
ingales sing and paths lead to distant 
villages. When next morning I went out 
into the streets, I met groups of the pil- 
grims, Buddhist priests and students who, 
in their black robes, looked like monks of 
the Middle Ages. 

On the morning I left, the roads were 
muddy after three days of constant rain 
and I pitied the pilgrims as they ploughed 
their way up through the thick mud, But 
they were cheerful and content. About 
- half-way down I met an old, old woman 
bent double with rheumatism so that the 
uppey part of her body was parallel with 
the road as she climbed, She was on her 
way to worship at the tomb of Kobo 
Daishi, and it seemed ag if every step 
must have caused her pain, but 
her face had ad look of peace and ex. 
altation. I remembered, with a certain 
sense ofshame, how, a few days before, 
when the roads were dry, I had been 
drawn up by three men. But she was only 
one of many whom I saw climbing through 
the mud that day. And so I learned of 
the depths of devotion of Japan’s women. 


III. 


It was in Kyoto and the plum trees 
were just about to blossom, a warm 
spring day when the people were wander- 
ingin the parks and temple gardens. I 
was sitting at midday near a temple when 
three schoolboys eame into the garden 
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and threw themselves on the grass. Near 
them was achild of three who had been 
brought to play im the garden by his 
brother. Suddenly one of the boys, a big 
strapping youth, got up and went over to 
this child. They began to talk and play 
together. Soon he was followed by his 
schoolfellows. After half-an-hour they got 
up, said ‘Good-bye’ to their new friend and 
sauntered away. ° 

Then I remembered a similar incident 
related by a Japanese student who was 
the champion lawn-tennis player of his 
College. Let him tell itin his own words. 

“One day, I went to the playground 
as usual, and played tennis with my 
friends. It was a bright and beautiful 
spring afternoon.” 

Two little children were playing at 
the side of the tennis court, the elder was 
perhaps twelve years old, the younger 
not more than ten. And they were so 
lovely that I gave up the game and played 
with them,—I love little children so much. 

The boys were very clever and could 
catch the: ball well.» I played about one 
hour with them. 

acm, 

‘Goodbye, we shall come again to- 

morrow,’ was the last vrord of the elder.” 


ånd so I learned of the love for children 
which is so deep a characteristic of this 
people. 

These people who love flowers and 
little children, who have the courage of 
heroes and: the perseverance which over- 
comes all obstacles, who face even death 
with cheerfulness, whose women have such 
depth of devotion—-what 1s-their mission 
in theeworld? The answer can only be 
that it isa noble mission, one for which 
Fate has been preparing them through the 
centuries of waiting. 
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By WILFRED WELLOCK, . 2 m 


broad diference between realistic and 
idealistic art, but there is no such thing 
as Realism, in the sense in which that 


704%4—10 


l may be conceded that there is a certain 


term is often used. For Ẹrthat reason a so- 
called realist may be very untrue to life, 
if he happen to possess falseideas, for hë 
simply will not be able to'see “thiags as 
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they are,” in the right perspective, that is 
to say ; while many things he will not see 
at all; whereas an idealist may be 
intensely true to life, even though he 
treascend fact, providing his ideals are 
reasonable and possible. In the former 
case it could legitimately be said that the 
artist had failed to be real, true to life and 
facz, hecause of his lack of ideal and in 
the latter case that he had succeeded in 
being real because he was something more 
than a Realist. | 

~ It is beyond the power ofan artist to 
sar, concerning any work he has produced, 
the extent to wnich he has been influenced 
by his ideals, his personal desires, aims, 
sympathies, imagination, in producing it. 
He may think he has given us a picture 
that ts true to Ife, a perfect copy of nature, 
and yet, asa matter of fact, his production 
be coloured, affected in a hundred ways, 
br his personal sympathies, his tempera- 
ment, etc. Jt is absolutely impossible to 
keep out of art the personal factor, idea- 
liszic elements, Tor the two things, fact and 
imagination, the real and the ideal, must 
of necessity, and tinconscipusly where’ ‘not 
consciously, be blended together; and 
ce-tainly no art can be considered great 
that is not the product of such a unifica- 
tion. 

“Realism,” therefore, must always be a 
qzestion of degree, as no man can be 
wholly a reaist; while if he could, it 
would be at the expense of his art and of 
his humanity, Strictly speaking there is 
no such thing as realism, in art, in that 
it is simply impossible for a human being, 
kv means of art, to copy nature. What 
the camera may be able to do we'are not 
tere concerned to dis@uss, for the reason 
that a man neither is nor even can bea 
rere mechanical instrument. And even if 
he could be, could really acquire the 
faculty of simply reflecting nature, it 
would be at the expense of his humanity, 
as it would involve the eradication from 
is nature of gvery spark of emotion, 
every noble and pulsating idea, every 
conviction, al trace of temperament. 

_ Obviously, for all art is interpretation ; 
it could not possibly be anything else, 
And the sooner we recognise that fact and 
rid our minds of the absurd notion that 
the human mind can -and does reflect 
nature, objects and happenings in the 
external werld, the better it will be for 
‘Our own -personal development, if we 
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happen to be artists, or would-be artists ; 
and the betterit will be for art. For why 
should man, who possesses a heart and 
imagination, wish to become a mere reflec- 
tor, a feelingless machine ? 

Probably few tallacies have wrought 
more harm, or caused a greater waste of 
genius, than this one concerning Realism, 
tor, starting with the foolish -assumption 
that what is, is truth, its advocates have 
concluded that everything that exists or 
happens, simply because it does exist or 
happen, hasa right to ‘be described ; and 
that to withold anything that is seen or 
experienced, is to withhold truth, and thus 
to commit a crime against sotiety. Art, 
therefore, according to this school, consists 
in describing just what one sees, every- 
thing else being pseudo-art, mere romantic. 
isth, idle fancy. | 

Now there are many arguments which 
one might adduce to combat this fallacy, 
but there is one fundamental and irrefut- 
able argument, which springs from the 
fact that there is no such thing as mere 
seeing: itis the argument that all art is 
interpretation. As a fact, the eyes, the 
physical organs of sense, see nothing, 
it is the mind alone which sees; for no 
sooner is an image thrown upon the re- 
tina than the mind interprets it, gives it a 
meaning, a certain value, And itis that 
meaning, that value, which art conveys, 
and which it is the peculiar function of art 
toconvey. All art is selection of signific- 
ant experiences ; and selection is governed 
by one’s ideals, one’s conception of values. 

So that even supposing it were possible, 
with very great effort, to concentrate the 
mind on the mere outwardness, shall I say, 
ot things and events, no true artist would 
ever dream of doing that; and certainly 
were a man to paint merely what ‘he Saw 
with the physical eye and not what he 
saw with the inward eye (in which case 
the description would be affected by 
imagination, impregnated with his spirit), 
none would in the least be attracted by 
his description. The effort to be Realistic 
would have destroyed the reality, the 
naturajness. Such art would be lifeless 
and meaningless, tnhuman, devoid of all 
appeal; necessarily so, for it would be 
lacking in emotion, the colour which the 
mind and heart give to things. 

What every artist inspite of himself 


Í does, and certainly what every artist 


ought to try to do, is to describe what he 
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sees or experiences in terms of value, moral 
and. spiritual value, life-value; in other 
words, to interpret life. To prove this, 
take any simple work of art, and carefully 


examine it, and you will find that it cou- 


veysa certain meaning, makes you feel in 
a particular way towards a given object 
or experience. Another man, viewing the 


' same scene or passing through the same 


experience, would have been quite different- 
ly impressed, and would consequently have 
given a quite different rendering ofit. And 
this is the kind of art we want; that 


which reveals the value of things, tells us. 


what can be got out of life, certain ‘ex- 
periences ; And itis the kind ofart every 
artist who has not dehumanised himself 
by false ideas, cut out of his life all heart 
and soul, must necessarily produce. 
And-surely ought we not to ask: what 
is the object ofall description whatsoever ? 
It is to teach, inspire, reveal things that 
to tke multitude are hidden. No artist 
describes everything he sees, but only such 
things as attract him, have some signif- 
eance for him. i 
along would see absolutely no significance 
in what was pérhaps filling the soul ofa 
former observer with rapture. Would the 
description of the latter, therefore, be like 
unto that of the former? Decidedly not. 
But which would be the most real, the 
most true to life? We all know which 
would bethe most demanded, would appeal 
to the heart of mankind, and which the 


_ world would call art. 


ly 


Every great artist is, and must 
necessarily be, such by reason of the eye 
thatis in him; not the physical eye but 
the spiritual. In regard to every form of 
artit is the power to perceive, feel and 
understand the hidden mystery and beauty 
of things which distinguishes the genius. 
Let a man but describe the simplest 
thing, and we shall know by a’ hundred 
signs, what sort of man he is, what sort 
of mind he possesses. Whether he be 
Realist or no, ithe have a carnal eye ora 
Spiritual, we shall know ata glance. , 
Because a man must always be some- 
thing more than a machine, arf must 
always be interpretation; that is, descrip- 
tion in terms of value. And becatise every 
man possesses an ideal of life, consciously 
or unconsciously, and thus a code.of 


Another man coming. 


“scene and licentious. 
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morals, everything that is described must 
necessarily be described with reference to 
that ideal and that code. Consequently 
what every artist does, whether he will 
or no, is to interpret life; and the interpre- 
tation of one man will not be that of 
another. 


And because art i$ interpretation, and 
interpretation involves valuation, the 
ascribing of a certain life-value to given 
objects and experiences, we are compelled 
to conclude that art has an essentially 
moral function and significance, tending 
to promote well-being if it be good art 
and ill-being if it be bad art. 


The phrase “Art for Art’s sake” is sheet 
foolishness. For, asa matter of fact, art 
ought. never to be done, and probably 
never is done, for mere art’s sake. Neithtr 
is it done for morality’s sake. It is done 
for life’s sake. Itis because it gives true 
pleasure, brings and leads to life, that art 
exists at all. Like morality, art is a means 
to life, a finger-post which points the way 
to a fuller and deeper* life, a more beautt- 
ful and fruitful experience. 


The more fully developed the mind, the 
more perfect and complete the ideals, there- 


_fore, the greater will be the chances of 


achieving great art. In the last analysis 
it is the man’s soul itself, his power of visi- 
on into the inner mearing of things, the 
strength and breadth of his sympathies, 
ete., that will determine whether he is or 
can be a great artist. A man may be clever 
and yet livea vile life ; but the man whose 
mind is corrupt cannot create great art. 

Truth is conveyed through art by 
means of the colour which the heart sup- 
plies. Mere colourless description, were 
such possible, would be valueless, unreal, 
devoid of appeal. Unhappily, what.is so 
often mis-called realism, is but an excuse 
for bringing before the public things ob- 
Nor can the Realist 
avoid being carried away by the seeming 
which is to cause the trath to lie hidden 
from him. Even were Realism possible, 
it could only give us the outsides of things, 
so to speak, never their essence and mear- 
ing. It follows, therefore, that all great 
art must be essentially idealistic, an@ that 
to strain after Realism is to degrade art 
and artist alike. oF 


-” 
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IN AN ALR-RAID ON LONDON 


By St. NIHAL SINGH. 
in the morning, I could distinguish a number » 


SAT beside my study window typewrit- 
ing @ letter on Saturday July 7, 1917, 
when I heard the panes of glass suddenly 


I 


start to rattling. In these days no noise ~ 


escapes one’s attention, and one’s sense of 
hearing seems to have acquired an acuteness 
that it never before possessed. Any 
unusual sound makes one ask: Was it 
only powder-testing, or soldiers learning 
to throw bombs, or was it a raid ? 

<I was not left long in doubt. The 
reports of the anti-aircraft guns came thick 
and fast from all directions, These guns 
make a noise peculiar to themselves and 
there is no mistaking it when one hears it. 
My typewriting advanced no further, 
though all that I had todo was to type 
a numeral to complete the address on the 
envelope that was in the machine. 

_ One’s first thought in such a case is al- 
ways to get one’s people down-stairs, and 
to see to it that no one is outside the 


house. Ofcourse, a bomb may fall on the ` 


roof, crash through floor after floor, ex- 
plode in the basement, and demolish the 
whole building. But, all the same, safety 
lies ou the ground floor or in the cellar. 
The danger is greatestin the open, for 
pieces of shrapnel fired by our own guns fly 
about, and one is more likely to be hit by 
them than by a bomb dropped by the 
enemy air-men, ° 

A journalist’s instinct will not let him 
“stay put” inthe cellar when something 
extraordinary is happening high up above 
him in the heavens. As the guns were 
raining shrapnel towards an objective 
miles away from my home, I saw no 
particular reason why I should seek shelter 


in the cellar, Aftey I had seen to it that- 


alltke members of my family were safe, I 
went, shrapnel or no shrapnel, into the 
back garden to scan the sky. There was 
nothing to be- seen. I then went to the 
front verandah, 

I tad hardly reached there when I saw 
something moving in the sky. As soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to the glare of 


the sun, which was shinifig brightly at the. 


time somewhat after half past ten o’clock 


of aeroplanes.. A minute or two later I 
discovered that there were two groups of 
them flying not very far from each other. 

It was not possible to tell just how 
many of them were flying abuut in theair. 
I counted more thantwenty myself. A 
neighbour said that there weve thirty or 
more. The shells were bursting all about 
them, and with the naked eye it was not 
possible to tell whether one saw puffs of 
snfoke from the exploding shells or aero- 
planes. We learned afterwards from the 
official report that twenty enemy aero- 
planes had paid a visit to the Metsopol- 
itan area, 


Some of the people round about me 
asked me if I could distinguish our own 
aircraft from those of the enemy. I could 
not. They said that they could. Our 
aeroplanes, they shouted above the din 
of the roaring guns, were far above 
the enemy machines and circling round 
and round them. It was not possible 
to say how much of this was imagination 
and how much reality. In a state of 
excitement, the imagination often super- 
sedes the senses. 

As we were watching, we saw an 
aeroplane make a curious evolution. It 
swerved and dipped its nose. Everybody 
within ear-shot said that it had been hit, 
and we expécted it to drop to the ground. 
But it soon righted itself. It may not, of 
course, have been hit at all. How dis- 
appointed we all were ! | 


My mind travelled back to the two 
occasions on which I had seen Zeppelins 
brought down. On one of these occasions 
I stood on the steps leading down from 
the drawing-room into the garden. My 
eyes were fixed on the heavens above. At 
first nothing was visible except the many 
searchlights playing upon the sky, dim- 
ming the few stars that hung over-head., 
All of a sudden one of the “searchies’’—as 
we call them in our home—picked out 


h“Zep”. It Idoked like a tiny silver boat | 


floating serenely about. 
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“How pretty she looks,” said some 
one. i 

“But what 'a horrible business she is 
about,” retorted another. 

“It is not longer than a yard-stick,” 
all agreed. i 

We were discussing these details when 
we lost sight of the air-ship, The “‘search- 
ies” darted about the sky like mad. Then 
came a chorus of questions: “Where is 
she ?” “Can you see her ?” 

No one could see her. A testy man 
shouted, “Keep quiet and see.” 

We peered at the heavens more intently. 
All of a sudden, a star-shell was seen 
descending. “What wasit?” was asked 
from all quarters. No one could tell. Each 
one had a different theory. 

We had not finished debating the point 
when a sudden glow attracted our aften- 
tion. The sky became lighter and lighter, 
as if the day was about to dawn. That 
whieh was a silver boat a few minutes 
before had now become a golden boat. 
She became redder and redder—and larger 
and larger. 

“She ts hit P? 

“She is coming. down !” 

An excited out-burst.from the street 
below drowned our remarks. The sirens 
of the steamers on the river filled the air 
with their shrill shrieks. Between hurrahs 
_ we could hear the cry: ‘the blighters are 

burning.” 

“Jolly good thing too,” said some one. 

“After all they are human beings,” 
protested another. 

“Yes, and they come to kill our women 
and children. They are getting a dose of 
their own medicine. Serve them jolly well 
right,” was the retort. 

There was no mistaking the general 
sehtiment, for the streets round about 
soon filled with crowds of people who 
gave vociferous expression to their joy at 
having seen a “Zep” brought down in 
flames, 

Some of the enthusiasts set out at once 
to see how she looked after coming to 
earth. Trams and omnibuses had stopped 
for the night. Ever the last tgain had 
departed. But men and women thought 
nothing of trudging mile upon mile to see 
the wreck. 

ac return to the subject of the last 
raid : 

Minute after minate elapsed, and ak 
one heard avy sound that could be taken 


as the dull thud of a bomb striking the 
earth, The inference was that the enemy 
was after. a definite objective, and was 
reserving his “eggs,” asthe German bombs 
are popularly called, for the particular 
area he proposed to demolish. 

The aeroplanes looked like a flock of 
swallows flying close to one another. I, 
who had seen the locusts eat up more than 
one harvest ripening in the Indian fields, 
was reminded of those distressful experien- 
ces, and, in view of the horrific mission on 
which the aircraft had come, perhaps my 
simile was more apt than that of the 
Londoners. l 

If there was any impression common 
among the spectators, it was that the 
aeroplanes were flying at a very low 
altitude, and travelling at a slow speed. 
I learned, after the raid, from men who 
had been miles nearer the scene of the raid 
than I had been, that tkey appeared to 
be flying very low—one man said he could 
see the German air-men with the glasses 
and proceeding very slowly, According to 
one statement, they” appeared to be pro- 
ceeding at a “stately and almost majesti- 
cally slow pace,” and to be travelling 
“with a calm leisureliness.”’ 

The statement madein an evening news- 
paper by “a high authority” would have 
us believe otherwise. It was very cleverly 
ae and deserves to be quoted 
in full: 


“The height of aircraft from the ground is very 
difficult to arrive at. To makea reasonably correct 
estimate, the size of the machines must be known 
and the conditions of the atmosphere must be taken 
into aecount. 

“The pace of aircraft is also most difficult to 
arrive at. To an observer on the ground only the 
angular velocity of aircraft is apparent. The actual 
velocity, however, depends not only on the angular 
velocity but the distance and height of the machines 
from the observer, and its direction, whether crossing, 
approaching directly, or obliquely. 

“It will be readily ‘understood that a machine 
observed at.a height of 15,000 feet may easily be 
thought to be almost stationary, whereas it is really 
travelling at a high rate of speed. 

“In the raid of the 7th inst. statements have been 
made that the enemy machines flew at low altitudes, 
and that on occasions they “hovered,” or remained 
almost stationary, whereas they were certainly 
never under 12,500 feet, and were travelling at 
from 70 to 80 miles an hour. 

“It is also very dificult to judge tH® actual 
position of aircraft. Observers are apt to descrive 
an aircraft as vertical when they are observing it 
ata considerable angle from the vertical. Aircraft 
at high altitudes observed at even a small angle 
from the vertical are actually a considerable hori-9 
zontal distance from the observer.” : 
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. Few persons could read through this 
statement without a buzzing in the head. 
Few would dare to challenge an authori- 
tative explanation so evidently scientific. 
One emerges from the ordeal of reading 
it or listening to it with a confused jumble 
of iceas concerning “angular velocity” and 
“actual velocity” and in the end has to 
consult a dictionary to clear his be-fuddled 
bra.n as te the difference between vertical 
and horizontal. That is perhaps what 
the man who made the statement intended 
shozld be the case. 

Whatever the altitude at which the 
enemy aircraft flew, and whatever the 
spe2d at which taey moved, they remained 
in sight for many minutes—just how 
maiy I shall not attempt to say. We 
could hear the throbbing of their engines, 
an some of us heard, or at least thought 
thet we heard, machine-gun duels in. the 
air 

We continued to hear these sounds 
for several minutes after the aircraft 
were no longer visible. When almost 
completely out cf sight, we heard. sounds 
the: we construed to be, the report of 
bombs that they had dropped. 

The accuracy with which the spectators 
round about me guessed the district on 
wich the enemy was raining bombs was 
amazing. One woman actually named one 
of the buildings that I afterwards learned 
had been damaged. 

We must, however; remember that-the 
Bniish are trained to observe in their 
childhood, in and out of school. Only the 
other day Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Educa- 
ticn Minister of Britain, told me that one 
of the gravest defects of the present fndian 
system of education w@s that it did not 
train tbe eyes and.ears of Indian boys 
ard girls to observe accurately and 
quickly. l 

It seemed to be a long time from the 
moment I hearc the rattling of the panes 
of glass in my study window when the 
scund of firing ceased. Perhaps it was 
nct even half an hour: but it seemed much 
loager. 

As soon as the people felt that the 
danger of being hurt by flying shrapnel 
wzs over, they stepped out from the places 
of vantage from which they had been 
watching the raid. Those who had rela- 
tiyes or friends in the area tbat they 
thought had been bombed made their 
way, as fast asthey could, to the telephone 
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booths to enquire how their dear ones 
had fared. 

Soon queues—lines of waiting men and 
women—formed before the publie tele- 
phones, each person waiting for his or her 
turn. In several, fifty or more gathered 
to try to get word from their people in 
the danger zone. It was surprising to see 
that, though everyone was overwhelmed 
with anxiety, yet no one forgot decency 
and .tried to slip into the line ahead 
of his turn. 

I, myself, saw a fairly large queue, and 
noted that it was absolutely free from 
jostling and crowding. Persons standing 
in the line were trying to comfort one 
another. Britons who, asarule, are very 
punctilious about not talking with persons 
to whom they have not been formally 
introduced, forgot that convention on 
this occasion, 

- The attempt to hide anxiety and even 
to look cheerful could not escape notice. 
It was wonderful that among all the 
persons whom one saw and heard 
during the moments of excitement, not 
one was actually panic stricken. It would 
not be right to say that people talked in 
their every-day tones while the raid was 
in progress and immediately after it. But 
they were singularly free. from fear. Oaly 
a- few took refuge in cellars. The others 
remained where they could see what was 
going on. 

The cool nerve that the telephone girls 
displayed during the raid was admirable. 
They stuck to their exchanges when bombs 
and shells appeared to be falling all about 
them. Many. persons rushed -to the tele- 
phones as soon as the raid began, and 
throughout its progress kept asking the 
telephone operators to connect them with 
their friends and relatives who, they 
feared, were in danger. This was against 
the rules, but in moments of peril human 
nature forgets regulations that may inter- 
cept communication between dear: ones. 
The girls dealt with “these persistent 
persons and interferers, and with. the 
rush incidental upon the authorities 
dealing with the raid, with a resource- 
fulness that has made them little. heroines 
in the eyes of the people. ` 

The persons with whom one sympa- 
thized the most were those who had been ` 
igjured in the air raid that had taken 

lace about ten days. before and. were still 
lying in hospitals in the- district that was 
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being bombed. Their state of mind can 
be better imagined than described. 

_ Among the men rescued from the very 
jaws of death on that-occasion was a 
Panjabi Musalman whom the spirit of 
adventure had brought to Britain. He is 
not well read, but is a highly skilled 


printer. He was at his case when he was. 


injured by scores of large and small: pieces 
of shrapnel that flew from a bomb that 
had burst in the basement after descending 
from the sky and piercing the roof ani 
two floors. He thought that some one 
had fired a shot gun at him from below, 
and it was with difficulty that he was 
persuaded that he had been the victim of 
an air raid. He knew nobody in this 
country save me—I bad met him casually 
a few weeks before—and assoon as he 
came out of his stupor at the hospital 
after being operated on, he wrote mea 
post card. I visited him at once, and 
have gone to see-him from time to time. 

While the last raid was in progress, I 
could not help thinking of my countryman 
in the Hospital, and as soon as it was 
over, I went to see how he had fared. I 
learned that he was taking his daily bath 
when he heard “loud thunder”’—as he ex- 
pressed it. He jumped out of the bath 
and rushed to the door, then, feeling faint, 
he groped his way back to his bed and 
fell in a swoon. 

_ The sister in charge of the ward reached 
his bed almost at the moment he fell on it, 
and quickly revived him. Soon he was 
convinced that the safest place for him 
was where he was. The spirit innate in 
the Punjabi came to his rescue, and he be- 
haved in a manner befitting his birth. 

The authorities of the hospital are very 
much pleased with his conduct. Under the 
cafe that is being lavished upon him, he is 
rapidly recovering, and will soon be dis- 


charged, when he must go to the country ° 


for rest. 

As our family party went to the hospital, 
we saw crowds of people making towards 
the places where bombs had fallen. There 
were all sorts and conditions of men, 
women, and children. It was | literally 
a case of “some in rags and some in tags 
and some in velvet gowns.” The rich 
were going in taxi-cabs, the poor were 
riding in omnibuses or walking. We even 
saw One jaunting car with a man, woma 
and child seated in it, drawn bya tint 
Shetland pony, 


It was amusing to see men and children 
digging out pieces of shrapnel that had 
embedded themselves in the wooden 
paving blocks. Most of them were using 
pen-knives. Occasionally screw-drivers 
were pressed into service. One man had 
a particularly large screw-driver, and un- 
less he happened to hea carpenter work- 
ing, thereabouts, he must have come very 
well prepared. e 

The policemen and “specials’’—as the 
patriotic men who have volunteered to 
serve as extra police constables after their 
ordinary work is over or in cases of emer- 
gency are called—looked at the men and 
boys digging out shrapnel with an air of 
detachment. I heard a facetious policeman 
chuckle as he asked a boy “Well, Tommy, 
what isthe idea? Do you want to dig 
up all the old nails in the pavement ?” = 

The policemen detailed to prevent people 


from going into the barricaded districts, 


and to keep the crowds moving, did their 


_ duty efficiently, but quite pleasantly. The 


sightseers respected the ropes that had 
been slung across stfeets, and unquestion- 
ingly obeyed the policemen when they 
commanded them to ‘‘move on.” 

Though that wasone of a number of 
raids that have taken place, and though 
the destruction did not present any new 
features, yet the crowds that had come 
out to see the sights were large. When I 
left the district, people were still streaming 
towards it, and those who were there 
showed little disposition to return home. 
We found plenty of roomin the omnibus 
that was totake us home, though those 
coming towards the scene of the raid were 
as full as the law allowed them to be. 


The people in fhe omnibus, like those 


‘who formed the crowds, were all full of 


rage at the Hunnish barbarity. They all 


. said that the Germans were committing 


murder, and were not carrying on warfare. 


The general opinion was that the only 
way to stop these raids was to send our 
airships to rain bomUs upon German 
towns. Nothing short of that, it was 
said, would keep the Germans from killing 
English womea and babies. 


Any attempts made in defence of clean 
fighting was at once hooted down. “We 
are too soft,” ran the refrain, and drowncd 
all talk of ethics. One did not have even 
half a chance to tell these people that 
German towns were not within easy reach 
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of English machines, as English towns 
were easy of access to German air-men. 


When one did not hear anger expressed 
at German barbarity, one heard com- 
plaints of the incompetence of the Govern- 
ment to protect British cities from attacks 
from the air. Both men and women decla- 
red that it wasa shame that, although 
nearly three years of war had gone by, yet 
the Gernian raiders could come, bomb 
London, and escape scot-free, But for 
muddling, they declared, the Germans 
would get such a warm reception from 
Britain that they would never again dare 
to poke their ncses into the British sky. 
One heard frequently that nothing else 
could be expected when the various 
branches of the air service were jealous of 
ore-another, and the air service was not 
placed under a man of imagination and 
energy. 


The official explanations made in Parlia- - 


ment only serve to make people exclaim, 
“we want action, not talk!’ The air 
debate in a secret sessjon that was held on 
the firstday Parliament assembled after 
the raid has been taken t® be an attempt 
on the pait of the executive to hide in- 
efficiency under the cloak of secrecy. The 
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information that shortly after the raid 
Lord French, the Commander of the Home 
Forces, had*gone to Ireland, raised pro- 
tests from people who thought that he 
ought to be in the Metropolis `of the’ 
Empire devising means to render it im- 
pregnable to attack from the air. 

Many are the persons who feel that 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
the one man fit to be at the head ofthe 
air service ; but his political enemies are 
so opposed to him that the Cabinet does 
not dare to take advantage of his organiz- 
ing ability. The announcement had actu- 
ally been published in the papers that Mr. 
Churchill had been appointed Aw Minister; 
it proved to be premature. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has been appointed Minister of 
Munitions—a position in which he will 
have the opportunity to do a great service 
to the Empire. 

At present Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts are enquiring into the subject. eThe 
people feel that they will: not rest until 
everything that can be done has been done 
to make London secure. Itis being said 
that the “Zep? problem has been solved, 
and the Government can solve the problem 
of aeroplane raids, if they set out inearnest 
to do so, l 





* NOTES 


e 
t 


Power of Ideas. 


In the endeavour to, obtain self-rule, it _ 


‘may be necessary merely to talk and 
write for years. There may be an im- 
patient demand for action; and ` this 
demand has often Jed even to the criminal 
use of explosives. But it should be remem- 
bered that in human affairs ideas possess 
greater power than anything else, Che- 
mists have not succeeded and will not 
succeed in inventing a more powerful ex- 

Icsive or a more potent dissolvent than 
ideds. When ideas are believed in, victory 
issuze: Peace hath her victories no less 
recowned than war. 


_ “One person with a- belief,” says Mill, 
“Is a social power equal to ninety-nine 


' who have only interests. They who can 


succeed in creating a general persuasion 
that a certain form of government, or 
social fact of any kind, deserves to be pre- 
ferred, have made nearly the most impor: 
tant step which can possibly be taken to- 
wards ranging the powers of society on its 
side.” Let British capitalists talk of their 
vested interests, let some Indian land- 
holders talk of their stake in the country ; 
we shall be content with having beliefs and’ 
roducing beliefs. “Itis what men think 
fiat determines how they act” (Mill). 
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Internment of a Newspaper 
Correspondent. 


Babu Asesh Kumar Banerji, special cor- 
respondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and the Bengalee, who had gone to Arrah 
to report on the Bakrid disturbances there, 
has been interned, it is said, for sending 
“objectionable” news. That is the reason 


do not desire that any official should 
be prejudged. Therefore, the best course 
would be for the Bihar and Orissa 
Government to inform the public what 
particular item of news sent by Asesh 
Babu was considered objectionable, 
If this were not done, people might 
naturally infer that his internment had 
been brought about by some,officer or 


given in a letter from him published in 
ds the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
“Kindly make other- arrangements for reporting | 
the Arrah disturbances as I have been interned under 


the Indian Defence Act. The charge against me is 
-that I sent “objectionable? news to the “Patrika. 


officers in order to prevent the publication 
of some facts which would have been 
damaging- to their reputation. Or, if the 
internment be not at all due to the des. 
patch of any alleged objectionable news, the 


and the “Bengalee”. Ihave been kept in a solitary 
cell in the Afrah jail. I was taken down from the 
train while returning from Pero on Wednesday ( 10th 
October ) morning, and taken in a motor to Arrah, 
where the Inspector General (of Police?) ordered 
my internment in jail, Wife and threeinfants are at 
Bankipur, They may die of starvation.” 

It is a standing joke in Bengal against 
patent medicines, that eyen if you lose 
a céw, it can be found by the use of 
some one or other of these remedies. 
The Defence of India Act appears to 
be such a universal remedy. It is a sure 
cure, and no mistake, for all the ills that 
the bureaucratic flesh is heir to. Sup- 


posing a` man does send “objectionable” - 


news,- regarding- some “religious” riots, 
how does that affect in any way the mili- 
tary position of India ? The correspond- 
ent went to report on disturbances created 
by mobs consisting for the most part of 
ignorant low-class people. The Germans 
had nothing to do with them ; nor the 
revolutionaries of India. How, then, could 


Bihar and Orissa Government should issue 
a communique stating the real cause or 
causes. 

The freedom of the press has hitherto 
suffered sufficiently from restrictive legisla- 
tion, Buteven these restraints, it would 
seem, do not appear to some executive 
officers to be sufficient. They would press 
the Defence of India Act, too, into their 
service in tnimagined ways. Their re- 
sourcefulness is really admirable. 

And is it true that the internment 
took place unde orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police? That officer, we pre- 
sume, has no power under the law to pass 
such orders. And why should the detenu 
in this case be kept in a solitary cell ? 

It may have been a very successful 
stroke of policy to obtain from Mrs. Annie 
Besant, before her release, a promise of co- 
Operation with Government to produce a 
calm political atmosphere; but even a 
child may see that, if internments continue 


the safety of India be imperilled by the -to increase, it would not be possible for 


despatch of even perversely wrong news 
regarding these disturbances? We have 
takenit for granted that the news sent 
were really objectionable. But the thing 
is that there is nothing to show that such 
an experienced newspaper correspondent 


even a hundred Mrs. Besants with all their 
occult powers, to @roduce or maintain a 
calm political atmosphere. Itis necessary 
for the Government of India and provincial 
governments to maintain a vigilant watch 
and control over their subordinates, if the 


as Babu Asesh Kumar has sent any news @ feeling of uneasiness in the country is not 


objectionable from the point of view of 
public welfare. No doubt, “objectionable” 
may mean inconvenient or troublesome to 
some officer or officers. But the Defence of 
‘India Act was never meant to save the 
amour propre or to safeguard the iaterests 
of incompetent officials whose want. of 
tact, judgment and discernment of the 
ethically best policy sometimes lead to 
untoward results. 

But just as we do not desire that any 
-non-official gentleman should be dealt 
with with unmerited harshness, so we 
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to widen and deepen. And the people, too, 
have a duty. They should, in all localities, 


~ particularly in those provinces where men 


have been interned, meet together and tell 
the Government what they think of these 
internments. And as soon as the High 
Courts re-open, the relatives of some well- 
to-do detenus should institute cases fo test 
the validity of the Defence of India Act, 
as has been suggested by Sir S. Subramania 
Iyer in a letter to the Hindu of Madras 
Not that we would desire them to build 
any hopes on such cases. For, in the first 
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place, the High Courts may hold either 
that they have no jurisdiction or that the 
Act is valid; and in the second place, 
even if the Act were declared invalid, 
much time would not be required to 
validate it. But we write only as laymen. 
Lawyers would be better able to say what 
legal steps may be taken to obtain relief 
for the detenus. 


A Committee of Engiiry. 


At the last session of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference Babu Srishchandra Chatterji 
moved the resolution about the Defence of 
India Act. He made an addition to the 
resolution to the effect that a. Committee 
ofenquiry be formed to enquire into the 
case of every person arrested or dealt with 
under the Defence’ of India Act or under 
Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 and to. ap- 
proach the authorities to obtain relief 
where necessary. The committee was to 
consist of Messrs. Surendranath Banerjea, 
Motilal Ghosh, Bhupendranath Basu, 
Krishnakumar Mitra, Fazlul Haq, B. 
Chakravarti, C. R. Das, Probhas Chunder 
Mitter, and some other gentlemen. We 
suppose this committee was never formed, 
or, 1f formed, never met. Such a committee 
is an urgent necessity. Even if such a 
body be not able to obtain the release ofa 
single detenu, it can at least relieve the 
miseries of the dependants of some persons 
who have been interned, and bring to the 
notice-of Government and of the public the 
defective housing and other arrangements 
made for some at least of.the detenus, 
after detailed investigation. 


A Suggestion for the Relief of Detenus. 


We will give an instance. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika writes that Babu Nagendra 
Kumar Guha Roy, a teacher of the: R. R. 
Jubilee School of Noakhali, is one of the 
hundreds of young men who have been in- 
ae under. the Defence of India Act un- 

ried. 


° . m 

The special feature of his case is that he gòt a 
certificate of good character from the Divisional 
Commissioner only 15 days before his arrest and a 
similar certificate from the District Magistrate a 
month before he was interned, showing how all- 


powerfubdre C. I. D. officers. Well, last year some ` 


questions regarding Nagendra Kumar were put in 
the Bengal Legislative Council. This was followed by 
Nagendra Babu submitting a petition to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, praying that he might be permitted 
to appear befort the Additional Secretary to the 
Government, and thus be given an opportunity to 
exonerate himself, from the charges brought against 


- looking after small 
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him and of which he was unware, 
given to the petition. 


The Patrika proceeds :— 


It is now more than a year since Nagendra Kumar 
was interned. At first, he was domiciled in his father’s 
residence at Sreerampur in the district of Noakhali and 
then on the prayer of this grandmother, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Cumming was kind enough to remove him to his 
grandniother’s house at Pukurdia ( Noakhali ), where 
he lived peacefully and where he had opportunity of 
properties which his mother 
inherited from her father, But on the 24th May 
last, he was allona sudden ordered to proceed to 
Kalchini in the district of Jalpaiguri—his present 
place ofinternment. It may be noted that the cause 


No reply, was 


_ of his sudden removal is as mysterious as that of his, 


arrest and detention. At this place he has been living 
a most miserable life. Nagendra Babw submitted a 
petition to the Hon’ble Mr. Cumming on 16th July, 
detailing his- grievances. He also prayed io that 
petition for permission to appear before the Addition- 
al Secretary to know the charges against him and 
answer them. In the first week of August last, he got 
replies to his petition. The Under Secretary kept 
silent as to his prayer to appear before the Additional 
Secretary. He, however, assured him that his 
(Nagendra Buabu’s) complaint as to being ebadly 
housed will be removed. ` Aa 


As to how this complaint has- been 
actually removed, the Patrika says, “a 
local gentleman has written to us thus 
describing the condition of the house in 


. which Nagendra. Babu is being confined :~ 


“The house which is a thatched one is situated on 
marshy land which is submerged during heavy rain 
and rests on very low bamboo posts. There is not 
a single window for ventilation in this house and 
there is not even one piece of furniture. Even a 
bedstead has not been given though repeatedly asked 
for. In short, it isin no way superior to a cowshed 
in a gentleman’s house.” 


“And,” asks our contemporary, “what 


‘ has been done to repair the house ?” 


We are told by our correspondent, that the only 
so-called. measure taken by the Superintendent of 
Police of Jalpaiguti to make the house more suitable 
was the posting of three or four bamboo posts, 


The last extract which we will make 
from the Patrika about this case 1s: 
One of the complaints of Nagendra Babu is that 
@ie allowance he gets is very scanty, it being rupees 
sixteen per month. He informed of this to the 
Additional Secretary to Government and in compliance 
with his instructions, applied to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalpaiguri on the 28th August, for 
an increment of his allowance. And what was the 
result ? After a month, he got a replytfrom the Deputy 
Commissioner refusing the prayer. i 
We have heard of some other detenus 
being “compulsorily domiciled”? in worse 
houses than the one described above, but, 
not having been able to enquire ‘into the 
eliability of the reports, refrain from giving 
etails. We only make the following extract 
from the Bengalee. 


-~ 


' families of poor 
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SNAKE PFSTS AT RAMGATI 
Danger to Detenus. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Noakhali, Oct. 11. 

It is a notorious fact that Ramgati and other 
islands in this district abound in venomous suakes, 
and they are largely in evidence at this season of the 
year. Only the other day, Surendra Nath Bose, a 
jemadar.attached to the RamgatiP.S., was bitten 


: by a snake while asleep on his bed-stead at night 


and who was found dead the following morning. We 
nnderstand that a large number of detenues have been 
lodged in Ramgati and other islands, and, one of 
them, it is said, could not enter his shed for nights 
together for fear of a snake that had taken its abode 
there, and he had therefore to keep up at night. 
Being exasperated, he at last moved the local police 
authorities, who, we hear, have very kindly accom- 
modated him temporarily in the inspection bunglow 
there. 

It is also believed that many detenus 
besides Nagendra Babu get insufficient 
allowances, and what allowances the 
detenus who were 
their breadwinners get is rot known. 
Ever¥ case should, therefore, be inquired 
into in detail, and proper relief be given. 
This should be done by the Indian Associa- 
tion or the proposed enquiry committee. 

Many of the detenus are kept in villages 
where there are no qualified medical prac- 
titioners or druggists’ shops. So incase 
of illness the men interned there have 
either to go without medical treatment, 
or wait long for it, until official sanction 
has been obtained for such treatment. 
There are difficulties as regards nursing, 
too. Here is an instance. Babu Paresnath 
Banerji wrote to us from Kushtia (Nadia) 
on the 13th October : 

“My nephew Bejaykanta Roy Chowdhuri (an 
M. <A. Student) interned at Kaharul, Dinajpur, 
(since February, 1915) is seriously ill. I sent an 
urgent telegram (reply prepaid ) to Additional Secy. 
to the Government of Bengal requesting him to 
permit me to live with the detenu during his illness. 
But the Additional Secy. does not think it necessary 


to reply to this. The message was sent 8 a.m. 11. 10. 
1917. No reply yet.” 


This letter was written to enquire what ` 


further steps could be taken to obtain 
permission to go and nurse the detenu 
through his illness. Thesame gentleman 


w wrote to the Bengalee also, giving details 


of Bejoy Kanta’s illness. ° 


He has got a severe pain about his right collar 
bone and the ribs on the right side, attended with 
high fever. He has requested me to go to his place 
to nurse him. f 

We were subsequently informed that 
the detenu was better. a 


We have thus four classes of grievances 


i to deal with, three relating to the interned 
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themselves and one relating to the condi- 
tion of their dependants. We have to en- 
quire whether the detenus are properly 
housed, whether their allowances are suffi- 
cient to maintain them in health, whether 
they receive proper and prompt medical 
attendance and nursing during illness, and 
whether the dependants of those who were 
the breadwinners of the family have the 
wherewithal to live. One of the officially 
admitted facts relating to the suicide of 
Haricharan Das is that as no allowance 
was fixed for and given to him as soon as 
he, was interned, he had to borrow money 
from police officials. Probably in the case 
of some other detenus, too, the giving of 
allowances is not as prompt as it ought 
to be. . 
Now, our reluctant suggestion is thàt 
so long as Government are not able to 
make proper housing and other arrange- 
ments for the detenus, they should all 
be provided with accommodation in jails, 
but not, of course, in solitary cells! 
For, in jails, the hous€s are masonry build- 
ings, and betteg than many of those 
assigned to the interned ; a man gets food 
in jail from the very day he is sent there, 
—hehas not to wait for days and weeks for 
any allowance, or to borrow; and every 


jail has a hospital, a dispensary, anda 


qualified medical practitioner attached to 
it. In thése respects the lot of prisoners is 
better than that of many detenus, though 
in otheys it is worse, particularly as in jails 
one loses much more of his liberty and is 
thrown against one’s will into undesirable 
company. On the whole, however, so 
faras the preservation of life and health 
is concerned, jail fife would seem to be 
preferable to the life led by some detenus. 
A humourist might even be permitted to 
suppose that the escape of some detenus 
from compulsory domicile might have been 
due to their desire for a physically better 
life, namely, life in jails ; for when arrested 
after their escape they would be sure to 
be sent to jail. 

In the case of Mrs. Besant and her asso- 
ciates, it was not necessary for the public 
to make any suggestions for iniproving the 
conditions of their iaternment. They had 
been allowed to choose any one out of six 
healthy places, and they chose Ootaca.- 
mund, the healthy and fashionable summeg 
resort of the Madras Government. ‘When 
the climate of even this place did not suit 
her, she was allowed to go to Coimbatore, 
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Many people who saw her in Calcutta 
have observed that she did not look like 
oae who had recently suffered from any 
iliness. But nevertheless it must be pre- 
stmed that her illness and her sufferings 
must have been terrible, for not only did 


ail India, in the words of the Amrita Bazar. 


Patrika, weep for them, but’ the news 
was flashed across oceans and continents 
to England and there compelled the 
authorities to explain how prompt and 
cousiderate they had been in giving her 
reef. In support of what is written above, 
we extract the following from New India: 


“THE CENSOR. 
“Fus Labour Herald writes :— 


The Editor of New India sends us the following 
a i an inguiry as to the state of Mrs. Besant’s 


“Lansbury, Editor, Labour Herald, London... Mrs. 
Besant slightly better. Not likely to recover during 
in ernment.—Telang, Editor, New India. 

We are permitted by the Censor to print the 
aktove, conditional on our publishing the following 
official statement: 

“As soon as Mts. Besant’s indisposition was known 
to the Government of Madras the services of the 
District Medical officer were placed at her disposal, 
ami in case her indisposition should be due to the 
climate of Ootacamund a change of residence was 
offered to her, This offer was accepted, and Mrs. 
Besant is understood to have gone tc Coimbatore.” 

In suggesting what ought to be done 
foc the relief of the interned and their de- 
pendants, we have not taken it forgranted 
tkat they are innocent. We have proceed- 
ed on the supposition that they may be 
guilty. it is quite legitimate and fawful 
tc seek to make the treatment of even the 
worst criminals in jail more and more 
humane, so that jail life may be a «means 
oLreclamation without «easing to havea 
deterrent eflect. In fact, jail administra- 
tizn has been growing more and more 
humane in civilised countries. Suggestions 
made for the better treatment of mere 
political suspects should, thereforé, 
welcomed by Government, who may be 
presumed to be anxious to free their 
officers from the” faintest suspicion of 
vindictiveness towards such persons. 
K n€ness is appreciated even by these 


*  Internments ‘Again. rs 
Recently some interned persons, forming 
a very small fraction of the total number 
of such men, are reported to have been 
released in Bengal, on the receipt of 
guarantees for their future good behavior 


' national affairs, including national finances, 


be’ 
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from their guardians or others. This is 
good. But as fresh internments have been 
taking place from time to time, the total. 
is probably not going down but rising. 
The Bengalee has the following : 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
. Rangpur, Oct. 11. 

Ajay Ch. Das, Gupta, an M. Sc. student and the 
second son of Babu Jogesh Ch. Das Gupta. B.L., 
pleader, has been arrested under the’ Defence of 
India Act. It may be cf interest to note that Ajay 
Ch. is the elder brother of Sachindra Ch. Das Gupta, 
an ex-detenue, who committed suicide at Rangpur 
under circumstances already reported. 


“The Review of Reviews” on Indian 
Reforms. 


The Review of Reviews for’ September 
has a long note on “Indian Reforms” 
which, on the whole, correctly represents 
educated Indian opinion. Miss Stead, the 
Editor, writes : ~ 


Reforms for India remain a burning topic. 
last month Lord Islington, parliamentary Under~ 
Secretary of State for India, delivered an impôrtant 
speech at Oxford, in which he suggested the improve- 
ments that, in his private opinion, need to be made 
in the Indian Administration and the concessions 
that ought to be given to Indians. His recommenda- 
tions, if adopted in their entirety, would no doubt 
make the machinery of Indian governance less 
cumbersome, and would somewhat improve the 
position of Indians in the administration, But his 
political programme is weak; he would leave 

tariffs, 
customs, railways and other means of communica- 
tion, entirely out of Indian control, pretty much as 
they are at present. Many Indians will object to 
this. The Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
Leage—which between them represent the majority 
of the educated Indian community—have met and. 
formulated demands that leave not the shadow of a 
doubt that Indians will not be satisfied until the’ 
Central as well as the Provincial Governments are 
made responsible to them. They are not pressing us 
to give India complete Home Rule, not even in the 
Irish sense of the word, much less in that of the 
self-governing Dominions. But they do want us to 
end the irresponsibility of the Indian executive, 
national as well as provincial, for, on account of 
distance, occupation with domestic affairs, and lack 
of local knowledge, Parliament has never been able 
to exercise the necessary check over British officials 
in India. The statement made by the Right Honour- 
able E. S. Montagu in the House of Commons on 
August 20th, just before Parliament adjourned, is 
somewhat ofa disappointment. It implies that he 
has had to subordinate his opinion as expressed in 
his speech of July, when he was still a private, 
member, aed which boded so well for the future of 
India, to those of his colleagues in the Ministry. We 
welcome the decision that Mr. Montagu shall go. to 
India and there study the reforms on the spot, and ` 
we hope that, when’there, no obstacle will be placed 
in the way of “the free and informal exchange of 
feies, between him and representative Indian 
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odies, and that, on his return, he will be able to 
nnounce concessions that will not fail below that 
which Indians regard as the irreducible minimum, ; 
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Indian Civil Service Examination. 


India says that Indian candidates have. 


captured the successes in this “year’s open 
competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service. There are only five success- 
ful names on the list. They are, with the 
total number of marks in each case, as 
follows:— ` 

1, Reuben, David Ezra, 2,565; 2, Gupta, 
Satyendranath, 2,492; 3, Jayaratnam, 
T.C.S,2,334; 4, Ellis, Thomas Hobart, 
2,230 ; 5, Rau, Pendala S., 2,203. 

Numbers 1 and 5 are marked as having 
been provisionally Admitted to the exami- 
nation. “She meaning of this is merely 
that these candidates have not yet pro- 
duced the certificates of age and national- 
ity required underthe Government of 
India notification, No. 2252 of August-21, 
1888, as amended by notification No. 404 
of May 19,.1898.”’ The sixth and seventh 
namgs in order of merit are :—Bhadkam- 
kar, B. V. (2,165), and Chunder, Kamal 
Ch. (2,124). 

India informs us :— 

“This year the advertised number of vacancies 
was five, and thirty-five candidates sat for the 
examination, of whom the names of thirty-one are 
published. Last year there were 20 Indian and nine 
Cingalese candidates: this year all the candidates 
with the exception of two (Mr. T. H. Ellis, who is 4th, 


and Mr. J. Burrows, who is 18th), are Indians or 
Cingalese.”’ 


“While the number of advertised vacancies is five, ` 


itis open to the Secretary of State to nominate other 
Indians, “in accordance with the intention’’ of the 
Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisious) Act. 
Last year three candidates were so appointed, in 
addition to the two who were actually successful at 
the open competition. If this precedent be followed, 
both Mr. Bhadkamkar, who is sixth, and Mr. K. C. 
Chunder, who is seventh, should obtain appoint- 
ments this year : for three of the successful candidates 
are Indians.” 


‘ Pataliputra Excavations. 


The excavations at Patna have cost 
some 75 thousands of Indian money. In 
return for this money the country had the 
benifit of the charming theory of Dr. 
Spooner that Buddha, the Nandas, Kautilya 
and Chandragupta were Parsis. The theory 

was apataramaniya ( mmaa ), charm- 
ing only so long as it did not collapse. 
And it collapsed-at the first touch of criti- 
cism. It was too big a pill to be swallowed 
even by those who call themselves ‘‘Oriental- 
ists” and who are too glad to,find foreign 
origins for everything Indiap. A few mort 
theories like this ‘would -lead to thé 
collapse of public taith in the value of the 
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work of the department which maintains 
Dr. Spooner and many others and which 
in turn is maintained by the Indian tax- 
payer. What the Department of Archaco- 
logy in India is expected to do is to 
find tangible materials, to tabulate, and 
describe them faithfully as they are, not 
as they would appear to support or 
discredit some preconceived theory. To 
indulge in fancies which would ultimately 
prove not to have been worth the paper 
they were written upon would render the 
department fit to be abolished, as nobody 
would like to pay forfancies. Another duty 
which is a most sacred duty of the 
Archaeological Department is to conserve 
the monuments which time seeksto destroy 
but earth seeks to preserve. If you merci- 
lessly separate them from the protecting 
bosom of Mother Earth which gave them 
shelter for centuries from rude vandalism 
and impious curiosity, you must take upon 
yourself the duty of preserving them for the 
Future, for mankind yet tobe. This has 
been admitted evep by professional ar- 
chaeologists. “Conservation must be his 
first duty” says Petrie, the veteran archeo- 
logist, in his “Methods and Aims in Ar- 
chaeology’’. 

“To uncover a monument, and leave it to perish 
by exposure. or by plundering, to destroy thus what 
has lasted ior thousands of years and might last for 
thousands to come is a crime.” (P. 178). 

Have these ethics been followed in the 
excavations of Pataliputra ? Is not the 
whole excavated area an uncared-for pool 
of putrid and putrefying water? The 
remains of ancient brick and wooden 
walls, pavements and the rest have been 
forsaken to the mercy of the monsoon and 
to the morning deSecration of villagers at 
will. The “life solidified” of ancient ages 
has been exposed to the elements for 
thorough destruction. The future has a 
right to read the remains inits own way. 
But why talk of the future? Even the 
present is being deprived of the opportu- 
nity of interpreting the «remains in its own 
way, of judging th? soundness of Dr. 
Spooner’s “interpretations. The remains, 
as said to have been found by Dr. Spooner, 
remain nolonger. Where are to-day the 
gravel pavement, the drainage cawal, the 
marks of charred bean-pavement, the s0- 
called circles, the well, the remains of the 
passage inside the wall of the Kumhrgr 
excavations ? What has b®come ‘of the 
wheel which the initiated called ‘‘of the 
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Mauryan” and the lay, ‘of the Moghul’ 
period ? Hasit not gone to pieces now? 
Was it not perfect when first dug out ? Are 
noz the wooden palisades of Bulandi Bagh 
under elephant-deep waters? Who on 
earth will callit excavation? Itis a pure 
exposure to death of the life solidified. 

We enter our strongest protest against 


such a statė of affairs in Bihar archaeology. 


The protest is not only in behalf of Indian’ 
history, but also in the interests of the 
Denartment, itself. If the public is going 
to have this sort of “surgical operation in 


ignorance of anatomy,” in the words of 


Petrie, better let us have no excavations at 


all. Let all our-ancient treasures be preserved. 


and secluded from.impious touch of -irres- 
pousibility.as. heretofore. For we say with 
Petrie, “Far better let things be a few cen- 


turies longer under the ground, if they can- 


be ‘et alone, than repeat the vandalism of 
past ages without the excuse of being a 
barbarian.” an 

Another point which calls for public at- 
tenticn is the preservation of; relics. The 
relics were. originally 
we-ght of hundreds and theusands of tons 


of bricks and stone, with the simple object’ 


thet they should remain where. they have 
been deposited, that they should remain in 
India. But against the pious wishes of 
these who built the sacred monuments, 
the relics are removed not only from the 
old sites but from even the country of the 
sites. Where are the relics of Sariputra 
anë Maudgallayana, the two disciples of 
Buddha, dug out from Sanchi by General 
Cunningham ? The ship which was carry- 
ing the find went down to the bottom. 
of the sea. Where are the contents of the 
casket enshrined by Se anishka in the 
bowels of his great stupa ? Not in India. 
One wonders by what right and on what 
ethics they are removed out of the country. 
Their removal-even to a Museum is highly 


impious from both religious and historical. 


points of view.: “To raid the whole of 
past ages, and put all that we think effec- 
tive into Museums,” says Petrie, “is only 
to ensure that such things will perish.” 
The fate of the Museum of Kertch is an 
example and in our own times that of the 
Belgian? Museum. ‘Broadly speaking, 


there is no likelihood that the majority of: 


things now in Museums will yet be pre- 
Sesved anything like as long as they have 
already lasted.” The relics ought to have 
beea reburied and casts and copies taken 


locked under the, 
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and kept. To remove the rellcs out of this 
country is absolutely unpardonable. 


“Our day.” 


HER EXCELLENCY’S APPEAL TO BENGAL. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady 
Chelmsford have issued appeals to the 
people, of India; which. have already 
appeared in the newspapers, for funds for 
The St. John Ambulance and Red Cross 
Society and they have intimated their 
intention to set aside the 12th of December 
as a public holiday throughout India, for 
a special effort for this deserving work. 
This date will be known as “Out Day.” 

In Bengal, we are in many different 
ways aiding the various organizations 
in connection with the war, but lam now 
asking the people of Bengal to make a 
special effort to raise funds on this occa- 
sion. I appeal to all communities, both 
rich and poor, to do their best. I Rave 
formed in Calcutta a Central Committee 
of European and Indian gentlemen to help 
me to carry out Their Excellencies’ wishes. 
I hope those in the districts will form 
Committees and arrange entertainments 
and collect subscriptions. The idea of 
“OUR DAY” is not that we should confine 
ourselves, to this particular day, but that 
it should be the culminating point of our 
effort in Bengal to help the Red Cross. 

I hope all will contribute to make this 
my first appeal to Bengal for funds in- 
connection with the war a successful one, 
and that after meeting the needs of our 
Red Cross Branch, Bengal will be able to 
hand over a very substantial sum to the 
Central Fund. 

CICELY RONALDSHAY. . 
Government House, i 

Darjeeling; . 

6th October 1917. 


Riots and Home-Rule. 


In literature repetition is a fault, and 
should. be avoided. In journalism, as 
arguments which have been refuted again 
and again are brought forward again and 
again, repetition becomes unavoidable and 
necessary. 

. The occasional occurrence of riots, 
particularly of “religious” riots, has this 
year again been brought forward by the 
féreign press of India in connection with 
the Bakrid disturbances in Arrah, as a 
conclusive argument against the grant of 
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self-sovernment,to India. As riots and dis- 
turbances of various descriptions occur in 
independent and self-governing countries, 
including England, and as they do not 
disqualify these countries for self-rule, we 
are not convinced either of the cogency or 
of the honesty of the arguments of our 
journalistic opponents. Instances of such 
riots have been quoted in previous numbers 
of this Review and brought together in 
“Towards Home Rule.” We quote some 
of them telow. ' 

“We take the following Reuter’s tele- 
gram from the morning papers :— 

London, June 23. Fifty Liverpool schools have 
been closed oWing to fights between the Protestant 
and Catholic children aided by their mothers. 

“We think Reuter has made a mistake. 
These fighting children are certainly 
Hindus and Musalmans in disguise, who 
suddenly dropped down on “Eiverpool, 
having travelled thither in fifty air-ships. 
: For, we have been told by Englishmen 
that India cannot have self-rule because 
there are religious faction fights here. The 
converse must also be true, namely, that 
in a self-governing country there cannot 
be “religious riots.” And as England is 
self-governing, either Reuter dreamt a 


dream, or the children, as we have said, 


were Hindus and Musalmans in disguise.” 
“M. R., July, 1909.” 
(From our own correspondent, ) 
“Allahabad, July 13th, 1910. 
The following telegram appearsin the Australian 
papers dated London, June 29th ; 
--While the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool 
was driving to his residence after laying the founda- 
tion stone of St. Alphonso’s Chapel, his carriage was 
stoned by a Protestant mob.” 
“We take the above from the Indian 
Daily News, Perhaps the news-agency 
which cabled this piece of news to the 
AuStralian papers omitted toadd that 
the people of Liverpool had been disfran- 
chised on account of sectarian rancour 
caused by religious fanaticism. This has 
certainly taken place, -because we have 
been often told that one of the causes why 
we cannot have self-government is that 
we indulge oecasionally in (ir-) religious 


riots,” ‘ 
“M. R., August, 1910.” 

_ “Anglo-Indian extremist papers and 
British Tory journals do not fail to remind 
us every now and then that India cannot 
have self-government because, among othes 
causes, there are occasional racial rioty 
and religious feuds in this country. We 
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find however, that when such riots occur 
in Great Britain the people of the towns 
or counties concerned are not deprived of 
the franchise and other civic rights. The 
latest instance 1s the attacks on the Jews 
in South Wales which have assumed 
serious proportions, 


Owing to attacks made on the Jews in South 
Wales a number of Jewish refugees have arrived at 
Cardiff. They endured considerable seffering and 
were frightened out of their lives. Rioting continues 
at Bargoed and Gilfach. It is described asa guerilla 
watfare against the police aud infantry. Two Jewish 
shops have been burned at Senghenyod. 

"The ‘Daily Teleraph’s special correspondent states 
that as a result of a lengthy enquiry he is convinced 
that the tales ofextortion are absolutely devoid of 
truth.— Reuter. 


“We hope none of the papers we have 
referred to above will call upon the British 
Government to disfranchise South Wales,” 
“M. R., September, 1910.” 

“The Christan Register tells the story of 
a “religious” riotin the United States of 
America in the following words :— 


The recent riot in Haverhill, Mass, which pre- 
vented an anti-Catholig from being heard and 
destroyed a considerable amount of propecty, making 
it necessary to call qat the militia, is a discreditable 
event on both sides. Thelecturer was advertised as 
an ex-‘Catholic, the American Luther of the New 
Reformation, with reference to bachelor priests, mixed 
marriages and Romish opposition to the public 
schools ; together with notices of his book exposing 
Romauism. It wasjust the sort of notice to suggest 
scurrility.” How much, however, he might have 
utterec will never be known, as he was not permitted 
to be heard. On two previous occasions he had 
attempted to give a lecture, but was prevented by the 
uproar of the crowd in attendance. The third time 
came che riot, before he hai completed his firat 
sentence or said a word to which objection could be 
made. The disturbance was not unpremeditated but 
Organised in advance. Cardinal O'Connel was 
reported recently to have said that the time had come 
for the Catholic Chumh to speak out. It was a 
welcome word, but apparently it is not a rule that is 
expected to work both ways. Itis difficult to believe 
that the clergy could not have prevented these distur- 
bances if they had been so minded, for they had 
ample warning, It would appear, then, that they are 
not prepared to stand for the principle of open 
discussion. It will not be surprising if, among many, 
an exaggerated idea of things that will not bear the 
light of day should be the result. 


“The occasional occurence of ‘religious’ 
riots is said to be one of the reasons why 
the people of India ought not to have sclf- 
government, the strong arm of a third 
party being necessary to settle the disputes 
of the contending parties and. maintain 
order. Our Boston contemporary, how- 
ever, does not say that the United States 
of America has already ceased to be self- 
governing, and that Japanese overlordship 
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has been established there to preserve 
orcer. Perhaps it is an omission.” 
M. R , June, 1916. 


“In- The Literary Digest for June 17, 
1916, occurs the following paragraph : 


German sympathizers who enjoy any trouble that 
breaks out in parts of the British Empire are now 
turning their eyes toward the Dominion of Canada, 
where, press dispatches inform us, the French langu- 
age zgitatioa has grown froma provincial problem 
into a national issue. An important feature of the 
dispnte between the English and French Canadians 
in the schools of Ontario is the discovery that the 
recruiting statistics of the various, provinces show 
that out of a total of 330,000 men enlisted, -French 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the entire popu- 
laticn of the Dominion, has furnished fewer than 
14,000 men. Agitation against enlistment has 
been boldly carried on by Mr. Henry Bourassa, leader 
of the Nationalists,...... 


“Inits issue for September 30, 1916, 
thé same journal writes : 


' A bitter fight has been raging in Canada over the 

use of the French language in the schools of -Ontario, 
and we are told that it has not only engendered the 
sharpest race feeling between the British and French 
inhabitants, but'still more remarkable, it has divided 
the Roman Catholic population into “French” and 
“Irish” camps. It is further? alleged that this langu- 
age-isstie is responsible for the small percentage of 
Frerch-Canadians found in the Canadian force in 
Fracee. The whole question is discussed in detail in 
the London Round Table, an authoritative quarterly 
review ofthe politics of the British Empire, which 
puts the question before us in its briefest form. 


“Itis beside our purpose to enter into 
details or comment on the features of this 
racial, linguistic and sectarian strife, 


which, beit noted, has seriously~affected 


recruitment forthe army. We only wish 
to point out that Canada isa self-govern- 
ing country, and this “bitter fight has 
been raging’? there. Any kind of strife 


between nations, or between classes in: 


the same country, are, *no doubt, to be 
deprecated. But non-believers in self-rule 
for India, both among our own country- 
men and among our British and Anglo- 
Indian opponents, should take note that 
self rule can be obtained and maintained 
in spite of the existence of racial, linguistic 
anc sectarian strife,” 
- M. R., December, 1916.” 
“In British India there are some Bakr-id 
riots every year, and occasionally caste 
riots in the southern presidency. These are 
alleged to ‘constitute one of our disquali- 
fications for self-rule. We have met this 
objection in. our pamphlet “Towards 
Home Rule.” To the examples quoted 
therein -of sueh riots in the West, we add 
the following account of the East St. Louis 
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Race-Riots in America from the Literary 
Digest of July 14, 1917: 


On the anniversary of the Signature of a famous , 
document asserting the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, thousands of American negroes 
were. flzeing for safety from the State of Abraham 
Lincola into Missouri. They left behind them nearly 
two score of their own race dead, nearly a hundred 
in hospitals, and the blackened ruins of more than . 
three hundred of the homes of their people. East St. — 
Louis, -guarded by two thousand militiamen, was 
recovering from the effects of one of the worst race- 
riots in American history while investigations by 
Federal, State and municipal authorities were on 
foot. Altho the blame, for the loss of life and property, 
is laid by many observers atthe door of local and 
State officials, ‘the underlying cause of the riot, the 
press generally agree, was the influx gf negro labor 
into East St. Louis from the South. 

This migration, as our readers: are aware, is no ` 
more liked at the South than at the North. Indeed, 
as the New York Evening Sun remarks, the South 
has tried. every expedient to check it, so that “as 
Northern communities mob the negroes for coming 
in, so’ Soutl€rno communities mob the employment- 
agents for inducing them to go out.” Other papers 
observe that while the. rioting at its beginning was 
due to economic causes, it developed racial jealousy 
which led to wholesale and indiscriminate attacks on 
negro men, women, and children. ee 

While the press of the country more or less calmly 
consider the underlying causes of the East St. Louis 
riots, and discuss the economic effects of the war, and 
the development of race hatred in the United States, 
papers near at hand are imprest with the collapse of 
government in the Illinois city. Across the Mississippi 
River in St. Louis, The Globe-Democrat denounces 
the-failure to “impress the lawless and irresponsible 
participants in the mob” that “attacks on property 
and persons would be dangerous to themselves.” 
This paper believes that firmness early in the after= 
noon of the first day’s rioting “would have saved 
East St. Louis, the State of MHlinois, and American 
civilization itelf,.a record of indelible shame.” But, 
it continues, after the coming of darkuess to the aid 
of the mob, slaugther and burning raged unchecked 
“The unleashed passions of the mob ignored ques- 
tions of guilt and innocence and of age and sex.- ‘hey 
disregarded the safety of bystanders,- and cared not 
what ruia the incendiary fires might bring. The 
lust of murder turned. the mob into savages.” 


“Such occurrences are most shameful and 
deplorable. Nevertheless the independent 
countries where they happen are not de- 
prived of the natural human right of self- 
rule.’ M.R., Sept., 1917. 

At present if we say that ordinarily the 


‘relation between Hindus and Musalmans 


is friendly, its truth will be disputed on 
the grougd of its being a partisan state- 
ment. On the other hand, if foreign 
journalists in India say that this relation 
is unfriendly, we too, must say thatitis a 
biassed statement. Let wus, therefore, . 
take some statements, made long ago 
ithout any reference to any political 
controversy. ' 
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“The Topography of Dacca by Dr. 
Taylor, written in 1839 at the instance 
of the Medical Board at Fort William in 
Calcutta, is a book which amply repays 
perusal. The amount of scholarship and 
the spirit of research displayed by the 
learned author does him credit, considering 
the times in which he lived and wrote. 
In those days Mahomedan iufluence was 
still strong in the city of Dacca, the line 
of genuine Nawabs, called the Naib Nazims 
of Dacca, had not yet become extinct, 
and the pomp and pageantry of the 
Moghul Court had not passed into a 
dream. Ome feels-interested to learn the 
nature of the relations between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans in those times. In 
chapter ix, page 257 of Dr. ‘Taylor's book, 
we get a glimpse of them. He says :—s 

“Religious quarrels between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans are of rare occurrence. These two 
classgs iive in perfect peace and concord, and a major- 


ity of the individuals belonging to them have even 
overcome their prejudices so far as to smoke from the 


same hookah.” 
M. R., June, 1908. 


“In our last number we quoted a passage 
.from Dr. Taylor’s Topography of Dacca 
to show the amicable relations which 
prevailed between Hindus and Maho- 
medans in Eastern Bengal about 1839, 
when the book was written. In this 
number we shall make some further 
extracts, but from another source, to 
show that the same happy state of things 
revailed all over India, and even beyond 
it, in countries governed by Mahomedan 
rulers. The book to which we shall refer 


is the East India Gazetteer, by Walter. 


Hamilton, published in two volumes in 
the year 1828, dedicated by permission to 
the Court of Directors. The materials from 
which the work was composed were either 
printed documents, or manuscript records 
deposited at the Indian Board, so that 
it was something in the nature of a semi- 
official publication. We shall give the pas- 
sages with the headings of the articles in 
which they occur. 

Hindustan : Open violence produced little effect 
on so patient a people, and although the ‘Mahome- 
dans subsequently lived for centuries intermixed with 
Hindus, no radical change was produced in the 
manners or tenets of the latter; on the contrary, for 
almost a century past, the Mahomedans have 
evinced much deference to the prejudices of their 
Hindu neighbours, and strong predilection towargls 
many of their ceremonies (vol.-[, p 648). 

Rungpoor: The two religions, however, are 4n 
the most friendly terms, and mutually apply to the 
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deities or saints of the other, when they imagine that 
application to their own will prove ineffectual. 
(Vol. II, p. 478). 

‘Malabar: When the Portuguese discovered India, 
the dominions of the Zamorin, although ruled by a 
superstitious Hindu prince, swarmed with Mahomedans 
and this class of the population is now considered 
greatly to exceed in number all other descriptions of 
people in the British District of South Malabar. This 
extraordinary progress ofthe Arabian religion does 
not appear ( with the exception of Hyder and Tipoo) 
to have been either assisted by the counf#enance of the 
government or obstructed by the jealousy of the 
Hindus, and its rapid progress under a series of 
Hiudu princes demonstrates the toleration, or rather 
the indifference, manifested by the Hindoos to the 
peaceable diffusion of religious practices and opinions 
at variance with their own { II, 181 }. 

Deccan: There is a considerable Mahomedan 
population in the countries subject to the Nizam, but 
those of the lower classes who are cultivators, have 
nearly adopted all the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos (1, 484}. . R 

Kelat [ The capital of Beluchistan]: The Hiadus 
are principally mercantile speculators from Mooltan 
and Shikerpoor, who occupy about 400 of the hest 
houses, and are not only tolerated in their religion, 
but also allowed to levy a duty on goods entering the 
city for the support of their pagoda (II, 81}. 

Afghanistan ; Brahminical Hindus are found all 
over Cabul, specially in the towns, where they carry 
on the trade of brokers? merchants, bankers, gold- 
smiths and grain-sellers ( I, 12 ). 

Cabul : Many Hfndus frequent Cabul, mostly from 
Peshawar ; and as by their industry they contribute 
greatly to its prosperity, they are carefully cherished 
by the Afghan Government (I, 307). 

Candahar: Among the inhabitants he [ Seid 
Mustapha ] reckons a considerable number of Hindus 
( partly Kanoje Brahmins ) both settled in the town 
as traffickers, and cultivating the fields and gardens 
in the vicinity. sesos with respect to religion, a great 
majority of the inhabitants are Mahomedans of the 
Soonni persuasion, and the country abounds with 
mosques, in which, Seid Mustapha asserts, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans worship, and in other 
respects nearly assimilate (I, 341 ), 


e M, R., July, 1908. 


The Bishop of Bombay on Democracy 
for India. 


The Deccan Sabha of Poona is, we be- 
lieve, not an Aglo-Indian Association. The 
very name Sabha shows that it is Indian. 
We are all the more surprised to find, 
therefore, that the Bishop ot Bombay had 
been asked to lecture eon the Democratic 
Ideal under its auspices and under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Limaye. The Asso- 
ciated Press of India has very kindly given 
a full summary of the lecture delivered by 
this clerical politician, but aseregards 
Prof. Limaye’s eriticism of it, we are told 
merely that “Prof. Limaye replied at 
length to several points raised in Urs 
Lordship’s Lecture !” z = 

While the greatest of British and 
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American statesmen have been telling the 
world that the present war is for the 
esteblishment of democracy throughout 
the worlc, while Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier, nas declared that Indians are 
entitled tc ask that they should be treated 
not as a subject race but as partners in the 
Britisa Empire, the Bishop of Bombay has 
beea trying to throw ice-cold water oa the 
growing Cemocratic aspirations of educat- 
ed Indians. And in this attempt he was 
driven to such sore straits, thac he was 
compelled to hold up to our admiration 
the example of Prussia. “With all its 
faus the Government of Prussia for the 
last 150 years have proved how most 
effeztive a Government could be.” And 
yet, Eritish statesmen have still been re- 
peating fcr the thousandth time that the 
aim. of the war 1s to destroy Prussianism ! 
If Prussienism be so good a thing as the 
Biscop would make it out ‘to be, why 
shculd it be destroyed ? But itit be an 
acccrsed thing, why should an Anglican 
Biszop wiose salary is paid by the sub- 
jects of the British Government, be allowed 
to araise it publicly ? Wh&t would have 
been the fate of an Indian speaker if he 
hac praised Prussianism ? . 

The Bishop said, “we must .not expect 
to andit [democracy] a complete ideal.” 
Buz is there any political ideal which is 
entirely free from defects? This world is 
imperfect and its ideals, too, are imperfect. 
Anz amcng these imperfect ideals of 
gorernment, “the ideally best form of 
government,” in the opinion of Mill,’ “is 
representative -government.” Mr. A 
Baour aas said: “We are convinced 
thet there is only one foren of government, 
wlatever it may be called, namely, where 
the ultimate control is in the hands of 
the people.” : ; 

Speaking about the desirability or otherwise of 
this :dzżal for India the lecturer asked two questions 
to Indians : (1) Are Indians by temperament or by 
-congyiczion Cemocratic and (2) is the democratic ideal 
suitabie to India at this juncture ? Answering the 
first he said, the answer must be given by Indians, but 
go far as “ie had observed, it was not an accident 


‘that India had shown in the past no tendenc 
torards democracy. l 


Can, the Bishop prove that in all 
countries where now democracy prevails 
th2 peop-e were all along democratic ‘by 
temperament and conviction’? If he 
Krows h-story well, which we doubt, he 
wil find that in every one of the countries 

. waere at present there are either constitu- 


. knowledge and then spoken. 
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tional monarchies or republics, there was 
atsome period of their history absolute 
monarchy. The Bishop will find it stated 
evenin a popular work of reference like 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia that ‘“democra- 
cies have grown up in large states in 
which absolutisn formerly prevailed.” 
(Article ‘Democracy.”) So even if we 
were not or are not democratic by tem- 
perament ani conviction, there is nothing 
to prevent us from being democratic ta 
future. 

As to whether it is really true, as the 
lecturer says, that “India had shown in 
the past no tendency towards democracy,” 
we think it would not be proper for us 
to repeat here all the historical and other 
proofs and arguments ‘which we have 
been printing in this Review for years 
past. The most important of these proofs 
and arguments are to be found in 
Towards Home Rule, parts I and II. Some 
time ago we.presented the Bishop of 
Bombay with a copy each of the two 
parts of this book. Ifhe has not thrown 
them away, we would ask him to read 
the following articles: pırt I—India and 
Democracy, Self-rule in Oriental Countries, 
the Popular Assembly in Ancient India, 
Notes on Self-rule in the’East; part II, 
Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Municipal Institutions in Ancient India, 
anen Village Government in Southern 
India. 


Speaking under correction as an outsider he 
suggested that the political counterpart of Moha- 
madanism was autocracy and that of Hinduism 
monarchy resting on oligarchy. 

Instead of speaking under correction, 
the Bishop ought to have first acquired 
He would 
not have had to go to reconcile sources ,of 
information. So far as Islam is con. 
cerned, pages 128, 133, 134. of Towards 
Home Rule, part i, would have told him 
to what extent Muhammadanism is 
democratic even in politics. As regards 
Hindus, the articles named above would 
have given him useful information. We 
are not referring him to our opinions, 
but to® the opinions expressed and 


‘historical eviderice collected by wellknown 


orientalists. Europeans should first know 
our case before discouraging or opposing 
ur aspirations. They. have power in 
fheir hands now; but they ought to know 
that this power depends partly on their 
moral and intellectual “prestige.” ‘But 
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how long can this prestige last, if they 
speak and write like ignDramuses? 

Should anybody 
articles suggested by us say that after all 
the Hindus, Buddhists, Musalmans, and 
Sikhs had not developed perfectly demo- 
cratic political institutions, we would ask 
him to bearin mind what the Eucyclo- 
paedia Britannica (article ‘‘Democracy’’) 
says even with regard to ancient Greece 
and Rome, which are popularly believed 
to have been models of democracy: 
“Democracy in modern times is a very 
different thing from what it was in its 
best daysdn Greece and Rome.” 

Referring to the second question his lordship re- 
marked, the democratic ideal implied that the whole 
people was capable of being interested in the qtiestions 
of government. So faras the speaker could tell, the 
mass of the people in India were not interested and 
did not wish to be interested in political questions. 
They wished to be governed and not to govern but 
they wished to be governed impartially, justly and 
consistently. They wished to have an equal chance 
in the law courts. Tkey wished to be secured against 
petty oppression and fraud. A government which 
secured all these things to them would have their con- 
sent. In fact it would not be necessary to ask of them 
to give their consent in words. i 

In the democratic countries of the 
world, including England, were the whole 
people capable of being interested in the 
questions of government when rudimen- 
tary democratic institutions ` (such as 
we are now demanding) were first 
established there? Are the whole people 
capable of being so interested even now ? 
Even in modern England have not many 
voters to be directly and indirectly bribed 
in order to be induced to simply exercise 
the right of voting ? In Australia, which 
is a democratic continent, have not elec- 
tors sometimes to be punished in order to 
encourage them to exercise the franchise ? 
The Bishop may satisfy himself on the 
point by reading the following extract 
trom the Christian Life of London :— 


Forty eleciors in Australia have just been fined one 
shilling each and costs (with the option of three days’ 
imprisonment) for neglecting to get their names on 
the Federal electoral roll. Those who cannot pay 
the fine must therefore go to jail for refusing to be 
politically enfranchised. It is queer that ip a country 
boasting of its freedom the man who simply allows 
people who know more about the business than he 
does, to make tts laws, should be punished as a crimi- 
nal. Yet numbers of people are constantly being 
brought up for this offence. 


How does the lecturer-know that ‘the 
mass of the people in India were not intek- 
ested and did not wish to be interested in 


after reading the- 


political question” ? Has he ascertained 
this by a plebiscite ?- If not, why does he 
indulge in such a sweeping statement ? The 
“dumb millions” of India are dumb, it 
would seem, only when their educated 
countrymen require their support; but 
they are not dumb when their voice has 
to be requisitioned by their Anglo-Indian 
(old-style) friends. to oppose the political 
claims or propaganda of their educated 
countrymen. 

Let us take it for granted that “the 
mass of the people in India were not inter- 
ested and did not wish to be interested in 
political questions.” But should not an 
attempt be made to rouse their interest 1n 
political questions ? Suppose some one 
said to the prelate, “The mass of the 
people are not interested and did not wish 
to be interested in religious questions and 
in Christianity,’ wculd he allow the 
matter to rest there? Would it not be his 
duty <o rouse the people to take interest 
in religion, in Christianity ? Itis our duty 
and our aim to make people interested in 
political questions. Mill says: “A people 
may be unprepđred for good institutions ; 
but to kindle a cCesire for them 1S a 
necessary part of the- preparation.” 
(Representative Government, Chapter I). 
Itis our duty to kinéle a desire for good 
political institutions. 


“A government which secured all these 
things to them would have their consent.”’ 
How does he know? By telepathy? By 
a plebiscite ? By talking ia their vernacu: 
lars with at least one million of the illite- 
rates in each province out of the hundreds 
of millions of Indians ? 


@ 

The prelate shows that he has a very 
low ideal of human welfare, when he says 
with tacit approval that the people of 
India “wished to be governed, and not 
to govern,’ and that “it would not be 
necessary to ask of them to give them their 
consent in word” to the kind of govern- 
ment which agrees with his ideal. The 
highest human good does not consist 
simply in being secured by others against 
oppression and frard or even in having 
plenty of good food, good clothing, good 
houses, &c., but it includes the power to 
secure oneself from fraud and oppression, it 
inclides, moral and mental welfare, the 
power of self-direction, &c, That form .of 
government is the best undef which every 
one can have the opportunity torise to his 
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fell moral and intellectual stature and to 
develop the power of self-help and self-direc- 
tion. . 

Two heads, as they said iu England, were better 
tFau one, but it was equally true that one will was 
be ter than twenty. The British Government iu Lidia 
lial shpped into a rough approximation to the 
rasional system of government. 


But what if that one will is perverse 
ard goes wrong, as despots frequently do ? 
Is :t not more probable that out of twenty 
wils, a majority should be more generally 
rigat, than that the one will should be 
generally right ? Mill observes: ‘for one 
despot who now and then reforms an abuse, 
there are ninety-nine who do nothing but 
create them.” We are sorry we have no 
space to quote here the calm discussion of 
the, despotic and buraucratic forms of 
government in Chapter IIL of Mills’ Repre- 
sezcative Government, leading that emi- 
neat thinker to declare: 

“There is no difficulty in showing that the ideally 
best form of government is that in which the 
sov’reignty, or supreme controlling power in the 
last resort, is vested in the entire aggregate of the 
community ; every citizen fot only having a voice 
in the exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but 
being, at least occasionally, cal€d on to take an 
actcel part in the government, by the personal 
discharge of some public function, local or general.” 


‘The extract given above will furnish a 
rep'y to the lecturer’s opinion that the 
ves-ing ofthe supreme power of democra- 
tic states in an assembly, was by no means 
clearly “the best method of obtaining wis- 
dor in legislation or in executive action.” 

Under despotic and bureaucratic govern- 
meris, i 

“The nation as a whole, and every individual 
composing it, are without any potential yoice in 
their own destiny. They exercise no will in respect 
to their collective interests. Alis decided for them 
by ea will not their own, which itis legally a crime 
for them to disobey. What sort of human beings 
can be formed under such a regime? What 
development can either their thinking or their 
active faculties attain under it ?.....Nor is it only 
in their intelligence that they suffer. Their moral 
capacities are equally stunted. Wherever the sphere 
of action of human beings is artificially circumserib- 
ed, tneir sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed 
in the same proportion. The food of feeling is action : 
even domestic affection lives upon voluntary good 
office.. Let a person have nothing to do for his 
country, and he will not care for it. It bas been said 
ofold, that in a despotism there is at most but one 
patriot, the despot himself ; and the saying rests on 
a jus: appreciation of the effects of absolute sub- 
jectica, even to a good aud wise master. Religiou 
remains: and here atleast, it may be thought, is 
an ageney that may be relied on for lifting men’s 
ey®% and minds above the dust’ at their teet, 
But religion, even supposing it to escape perver- 
sion for the purposes pf despotism, ceases 
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in these circumstances to be a social concern, 
and narrows into a personal affair between an 
individual. and his maker, in which the issue at 
stake is but his private salvation. Religion in this 
shape is quite consistent with the most selfish and 
contracted egoism, aud identifes the votary as 
little in feeling with the rest of his kind as sensuality 
itself’? Mill’s Representative Government. 


If, as the lecturer said, “the British 
Government in India had slipped into a 


‘rough approximation. to, the rational sys- 


tem of government,” why is India the 
poorest, unhealthiest, and most illiterate 
large country in the world ruled by a civi- 
lised nation? Why ofall countries in the 
world ruled by civilised people, in India 
alone there has been plague for more than 
a decade, and why India alone among such 
countries is frequently visited by famines ? 
Of cpurse, Government alone are not to 
blame, we are also to blame. Why, 
again, if our government is so rational, 
has there been such a strong condemnation 
of it by the Mesopotamia Commission? 

In reply to the prelate’s second question, 
namely, is the democratic ideal suitable to 
India at this juncture, we would ask him 
to read Selt-government for India under 
the British Flag, by Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri (Servants of India Society, Allaha- 
bad),and the following articles in Towards 
Home Rule: Home Rule for India, Con- 
temporary-India and America on the Eve 
of Separationfrom England, and Is Parlia- 
mentary Government Suited to India ? 

The lecturer has “appealed to the people 
of India to abbor imitations.” His mean- 
ing is quite clear. He wishes us not to 
imitate but to abhor the democratic ideals, 
methods and institutions of the West. Is 
his appeal confined to the sphere of religi- 
on, or does it extend to the sphere of religi- 
ous beliefs and socio-religious matters also? 
Does-he, a Christian clergyman, appeal to 
us to abhor the imitation of the religious 
ideals, methods, customs, rites, and insti- 
tutions of the Christians of Western coun- 
tries ? If he does, his profession becomes 
a puzzle. His occupation must be 
gone ; he ‘should cease to. be a minister 
of the Christian religion, and become mere- 
Jya plaia Anglo-Indian (old style) politi- 
cian. If he does not appeal to us to abhor 
the imitation of Western Christian ideals, 
&c., we have a question or two to ask. (1) 
Why is imitation to be abhorred in politics 
ahd not in religion ? (2) He has said that 
“the political counterpart of Mohameda- 
nism was autocracy and that of Hinduism 
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fiionarchy resting on oligarchy,” which 
suggests that Christianity, too, has a poli- 
tical counterpart. Ifso, what is the politi- 
cal counterpart of Christianity? If itis 
not democracy, why does not the Bishop 
return to England to preach to* his Chris- 
tian countrymen that they must give up 
democracy aud cease to fight for “the esta- 
blishment of democracy throughout the 
world,” as their foremost men have de- 
clared they are doing ? But if the political 
counterpart of Christianity be democracy, 
then by trying to Christianise India, the 
Bishop is trying indirectly to democratise 
Indians. Or,does he wish and hope that the 
Indian Christians are to be twi-natured, 
European in religion and [ndian (as under- 
stood by him) in political instincts ? If that 
be so, let his spiritual lordship settle their 
spiritual and political ideals with Indian 
Christians. 


® To Hindus and Musalmans. 


We desire to call attention to the follow- 
iug paragraph which has appeared in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. = S 


BEWARE, HINDUS AND MuUSSALMANS: 


While on the above subject, we must warn both 
Hindus and Mussalmaus agaiust sinister attempts 
of designing men, both non-official aud official, who 
are just now busily engaged iy sowing dissensions 
amongst them. The report comes from many parts of 
the country that both Hindus and Musalmans, 
under evil counsels, are arming themselves to break 
oue another's heads during the Dusserah and the 
Maharawm festivals, which this year fall on the same 
day. In Calcutta we have our Durga Puja and in 
the upcountries they have their Ramleela processious 
On the Dusserah day. These and the Naharam 
processions may come in contact and acollision may 
take place. These can be easily avoided by changing 
the time or the routes of the respective processions, 
and the local executive authorities are empowered to 
doit. Weare, however, surprised to learn that, iu 
some places,though the Hindu and Mussalman leaders 
are quite willing to agree to such arrangements, the 
officials would not allow them to act according to 
their mutual settlement. Take the case of Delhi to 
which we referred yesterday. The Hindus and the 
Mussalmans suggested certain routes which would 
prevent the meeting of two processions. The Magis- 
trate, however, rejected their proposal, without rhyme 
or reason. We hear that some other Magistrates 
. bave also acted in a similar manner. This means not 
only bloodshed but also an outbreak of rancour and 
racial bitterness between the two great cgmmunities 
of India, to the great delight of our enemies. There- 
fore, Hindus and Mussalmans beware! It also means 
mob rule, though for a temporary period. Therefore, 
ye authorities also beware Í 


Riots are of no use to either Musalman 
or Hindus from either the worldly or the 
other-worldly point of view. It is not 
laid down in the seripture of any sect that 
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it is absolutely necessary for salvation 
that religious processions should follow 
any particular route at any particular 
moment. We should endeavour to live in 
amity with our neighbours and make all 
the sacrifices and concessions which 
neighborliness requires. Educated men of 
all sects should exert their influence in this 
direction. Calcutta has already had a 
foretaste of hooliganism within’ the past 
few days. 


The Indian Association and Internments. 


We are glad to learn the Indian Asso- 
ciation sent the following telegram to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 12th October 
on the question of internments :— 


Private Secretary to i 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Simla, .- o 
Indian Association Calcutta pray general amnesty 
of all political detenus and such interned persons in 
Bengal as are not directly implicated in conspiracies 
or crimes, Failing this we pray that they may be 
allowed to live with parects or guardians under 
proper security and safeguards. 
(Sd.) Surendranath Bauerjea. 
° Secretary., 


The Duration of Internments. 
The Indian Daily News writes :— 


lt is very difficult to get at tte facts of these intern. 
wents, but we have heard from men (the equal of 
any of Dr, Paley's twelve men of undoubted probity) 
that some are entirely unjustified. But be that as 
it may, one wonders how long the Governnient 
intends to intern these people aud if that poiut of 
view has ever been considered. Are they, for example, 
going in for a revival of the Bastile and white-haired 
prisouers, or do they consider the possibility of their 
ever being “disinterued.” aAndif they are disinterned 
iu the near or remote future, has any one considered 
whether internment has softened their sentiment 
towardsJaw and order and British rule ? Already, 
one hears of suicides among them. It seems a question 
wortk thinking about eomehow, especiaily by those 
who are always prolessedly anxious about the future 
of this country. 


Mr. J. G. Cumming. 


_ The Indian Daily News gives the follow- 
ing certificate to Mr, J. G. Cumming :— 


The return of Mr. J. G. Cumming from the Intern- 
ment department, or whateveg it is called, is a matter 
for congratulation, for he was and is the most 
respected man in the Bengal service and wanted for 
governing the country, auc vot the sort of person to 
waste on a kind of Sherlock Holmes’ business. Lord 
Carmichael thought to soften the internments by 
choosing a person whom all resptcted ; put if you 
lie dows with dogs, you get fleas, and if you associate 
with the C, I. D., your common sense will probably 
get warped, and you will get circumstantial evidence 
on the brain. That is what happened to Mr, 
Cummiug, and his friends aud well-wishers are gfad 
that he has got back from the files of criminal 
literature. Some one of the Lombroso type, some 
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oné who knows a.criminal by bis nose and eyes and 
the backs of his knuckles, was the person for this job. 
They called them witch finders a century ago: now 
they are Professors of Criminology. 


“A Calm Political Atmosphere.” 


We, Indian journalists, have no reason 
to be in love with a stormy political 
atmosphere. Whenever the weather is poli- 
tically stormy, executive officers feel 
irclined to try to bring back calm by de- 
manding heavy securities from persons 
connected with the press and by interning 
people whom they suspect, and among the 
latter are men belonging to our profession.. 
So, if for no other reason thar merely to 
- sefeguard our worldly interests, we must 
in India like a calm political atmosphere. 
Bat by a calm atmosphere we do not 
urfderstand that utter absence of all 
political activity on our part which non- 
oficial (and possibly ofhcial) Europeans 
appear to understand by it. While replying 
tc the address of the Home Rule League at 
Benares Mrs. Besant, wonderful to relate, 
exhorted the large open air assembly to 
practise moderation and calmness in dis- 
cussing politics. Even suck an attitude on 
her part has not placated Anglo-Indian (old 
style) journalists. They probably want 
her tongue and pen to have absolute rest. 
They want all Indian political speakers 
and writers to refrain from any political 
work. We do not want such a calm. We 
do not understand why a calm atmosphere 
is particularly indispensable during Mr. 
Mantagu's visit. We are not going to 
hold noisy political demonstrations at the 
door steps or under the windows of the 
hozses where he will receive deputations, 
grant interviews or study the representa- 
tions submitted to him. Whatever meet- 
inces we may hold or articles we may 


write in the newspapers, he will be able to ` 


do his work undisturbed. If we, remain 
entirely inactive during his visit, a wrong 
use may be made of that fact by our 
opponents. It may be wrongly represent- 
ed to him that it is only the: “‘self-elected”’ 
decutations and the few persons seeking 
int=rviews who for their own selfish pur- 
poses want “reforms,” that the country is 
quite satisfied, with the present system of 
administration, and that that fact is de- 
monstrated by the silence that prevails all 
over the country. Therefore, to prevent 
such misrepresentation let us at least try 
to submit ir6m all provinces very numer- 
ously signed memorials supporting the 
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Congress-League Scheme. As only those 
would sign the memorial who understand 
and approve of the scheme, the work of ex- 
plaining it tothe people in villages and 
towns would be an educative effort which 
would demand all our energies. Let us do 
it during the Dusserah holidays. 


Bengal Congress Committee 
* Publications. 


In this connection we are glad to find 
from the columns of the Bengalee that 
a pamphlet containing the. Congress 
League scheme of reforms, the famous 
memorandtim of the nineteen additional 
members of the Imperial “Legislative 
Council, Sir William Wedderburn’s Cate- 
chism for the British selectors together 
with some of the prouncements of leading 
Indian publicists on the subject of Indian 
self-government, has recently been published 
as a Green book by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 110 pages. 

A shorter pamphet in Béngalee explain- 
ing the main demands of the Congress and 
giving in substance the outline of the 


reform seheme has also been issued by the ' 


Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

The memorial to be submitted to Mr. 
Montagu on post-war reforms together 
with printed forms for signatnre are also 
now ready. ° 

Copies of any of the above may be 
forwarded to any affiliated Associations or 
public bodies on application to the Hony. 
Secretaries B. P. C. Committee, 62 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Ex-detenu’s Suicide. 


The following communique has been 
issued by the Bengal Government, Political 
Department : 


e 

- The attention of Government has been drawn to 
certain newspaper comments relative to the suicide of 
one Sachindra Chandra Das-Gupta, which convey 
the impression that the boy was a detenu under the 
Defence of India Act, and that he took his own life in 
cogsequence of the persecution to which he was 
subjected by the police of the Rangpur district. 
Investigation has accordingly been made into the 
facts. The deceased was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act onthe 24th August 1916, and in Septem- 
ber 1916 was interned in his father’s house. He was 
released from all restraint under the Act on the 19th 
December 1915, ie, nine months before his death, 
when his father gave a guarantee of his good bebavi- 
our. No police surveillance was ordered, and there 
was, indeed, no surveillance either by the local police 
tr by the special police. Moreover, this fact is admit- 
ed by a near relafion ; the father of the deceased has 

o personal knowledge of any shadowing, while an 


incident of this kind alleged by a brother bas been 


a 


i 
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shown to be without foundation. Enquiry has also 
failed to establish any case of police persecution, It 
is correct that the boy was not allowed to study in 
the Rangpur College; the order to that effect was 
passed by the local educational authorities after con- 
sulting Government, and was based on information 
showing that, in the interests of discipline, it was 
inexpedient that the deceased should enter the 
college. 

Ifany one was under the impression,— 
we were not,—that Sachindra was a dete- 
nu at the time of his death, the commu- 
nique ought to remove that impression. 

Che question that naturally arises is, 
who conducted the investigation on which 
the communique is based? The matter 
was sufhcieatly important to require to be 
personally investigated by the Member of 
the Executive Council in charge of the Poli- 
tical Department or by the Secretary to 
that Department, Did either of these gen- 
tlemen or both jointly carry on the investi- 
gation? If not, did the Magistrate of 
Rangpur or any executive officer subordi- 
nate to him conduct the investigation ; 
or did the Rangpur police (ordinary or C. 
I. D.) do it ? We ask these questions, as in- 
vestigation by the executive and police of 
Rangpur may not naturally inspire as 
much confidence as ifit were conducted by 
higher authorities ; for the ex-detenu has 
in his letters directly or indirectly blamed 
some of these officials. 

It is said, “No police surveillance was 
ordered.” We do not know who orders 
police surveillance. Is there one authority 
to order such surveillance in Bengal, or are 


there many? Are such orders always writ-’ 


ten, or are orders ever orally given? Is 
acomplete record kept of all such orders, 
written or verbal? Is it the case that 
there is no police surveillance beyond what 
is actually ordered? Isa complete record 
kept of all surveillance by police officers and 
by spies and informers ? 

As in these days it is notat all drtheult 
for the police to get any maħ interned, 
Government ‘may consider whether it is 
easy to know the whole truth when it 
can be obtained only by men openly bear- 

ving testimony against the police. When 
an ex-detenu belonging to a certain family 
has committed suicide and another person 
of the same family has been interned a few 
days after such suicide, is the family in 
such a frame of mind as to make it natural 
for any relation of the deceased to give ont 
the whole truth ? “The father of the boy, 
has no personal knowledge of any shadow- 
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ing.” Thereare many fathers and other 
guardians of interned young men who 
have declared that they have had noknow- 
ledge of their wards’ criminal actiyities or 
associations. But such ignorance on their 
guardians’ part.is not accepted by Govern- 
ment as a proof of absence of criminality. 
So Sachindra’s father’s ignorance of any 
shadowing of his son may not be,a conclu- 
sive proof of the absence of such shadow- 
ing. 

As the boy was not allowed to study in 
college, one would have liked to know in 
what ways Government desired him to 
make himself useful, but such curiosity 
would now be useless. 

In the letters purporting to have been 
written by Sachindra,—and their authen- 
ticity has not been questioned,—and 
published in the papers, he definitely 
complains of being watched by the C. I. 
D., of being asked by the C. I. D. “not 
to associate with any of my friends”, 
and of being troubled by them. The com- 
muniq-e contradicts these allegations. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the acceptance 
of one of three Alternatives : (1) that the 
investigation on which. the communique 
is based has not been as sifting and 
thorough as it ought to have been, (2) 
that Sachindra deliberately wrote false 
things on the eve of his death, (3) that 
the boy was a weak-minded victim of 
cruel aallucinations. As to (1), we can 
pronounce no opinion. As regards (2), we 
do not think it is usual for men to indulge 
in gratuitous lies on the eve of death. As 
for the third alternative also, we are un- 
able t> say anything definite. The boy’s 
relatives and frieads will be able to say 
whetker he was weak-minded and ever 
subject to hallucinations. We have not 
read of any such suggéstion from any 
quarter. A fairly long letter written in 
Bengali to his father has been published 
in the Prabasi. trhat does not seem to 
show that he was of weak intellect. To 
enable the readers to judge for themselves, 
we give a free translation of it below. 

Father, I understand to what extent you will be 
overwhelmed with grief at my suicide. Your sorrow 
may be somewhat assuaged if you know why I am 
going t> commit suicide, s 

I am highly dissatisfied with my present state of 
idleness. Itis impossible for me to lead such a life. 
If I take walks with anybody, that becomes a matter 
of police investigation. If I try todo good to ang- 
body, the police will think the man is* doing food to 
others zo obtain the sympathy®of the men of the 
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country. The police or the Government want that I 
shculd lead a merely animal life like birds and beasts, 
bet that is impossible for me. When I have come 
to che world, I have not come for myself, but for the 
cod of man, I have never had the idea of earning 
large sums of money or of gaining honours. My 
desire has always been that I shall spend my life in 
improving my soul and doing good to others. But 
that is not to be in this life. You are hoping that 
wien Montagu Sahib comes, he will set everything 
ngat. Butethat is a vain hope........ $ 

You know very well that merely to live on is not 
the object of our lives. When a flower blossoms, the 
object of its existence is gained when it fills the 
atmosphere with its fragrance or dedicates itself at 
tha feet of God. Such is the case with us too. Many 
loty thoughts fill our minds at this age, which are 
su sequently crushed by the pressure of the world. 
Tken thoughts of our own worldly advancement 
engross all our attention, we have no leisure to think 
o7 other things ; so much so that the mind gets ready 


even to injure others for one’s own worldly 
acvancement, Would you like me to lead a life 


lize that? Does a life like that fulfill the object of 
existence ? At this .age of mine the two paths 
leading to good and evil lie stretched before 
me. If I have to live idly, without any good 
company, for some time longer, I shall have 
to go down to the tevel of beasts. I think that 
it would rather be a matter of pride to you that 
having up till now lived aepure life I am preparing to 
be born again. You will be able to say to all with 
yorr head erect, “My son has fellowed the path of 
‘death in quest of the True only in order to eschew 
whatisevil.® IfI could have lived a long life by 
committing some sin or tarnishing myself, that 
would not have been, I think, anything but a matter 
of regret for you. Lam giving up my life with 
tk:s object that I shall be able to be born again 
ani shall sacrifice myself for the good of the 
uo:zerse, endowed with a heart and with 
uomeasured physical and mental power. There 
can he no higher hope. Ihope you also will pray to 
Goč for such a future life for me. Perhaps you had. 
hores that our family would live in comfort when we 
brothers all grew up and began to earn. But I pray 
you to consider that in this India 10 crores of people 
ge~ ro more than one meal a day. They suffer in 
wirter and the rains like wild birds and beasts. No 
otier country, equally well-w&tered and fertile, gives 
sc much trouble toits inhabitants. But we have no 
hand over the matter. Still we are much more 
con-fortable than mary other families. 1 shall thank 
God if you can pass your days in this way. 

Then, it should be considered that we are eight 
brochers, and out of them I alone am going 
awey,~Il from whom no good tothe family or the 
wertld could be expected. If the remaining seven 
live, there will bemo discomfort. + There are 
fer families on whom the shadow of sorrow 
has not fallen. Think ofthe elder brother of 
Sanzi Babu; of how much help he could have 
been; but he had to give up his life untimely. 
As for me, there was no possibility of any good being 
dcu2 tosanybody by me. If at present I spend two 
or zaree nights in nursing a boy during his illness, I 
must be prepared to be punished. Ifl do any good 
werk, the C, I. D. will look upon me with disfavour. 
shall not be able to waste the best part of .my life 
in his way. Bhisis why Iam giving up my life, in 
order that by* being born again I shall realise the 
great hopes of my life, For these reasons, pray do 
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not at all give way to sorrow. I beseech you to 
bear in mind that it is the last prayer of my dying 
moments that you will not waste your body by 
unavailing sorrow. This big family of ours looks ° 
upto you for support. The little children of this 
family are growing up with hopes centred in you. 

I feel great pride today. Today I am able to die 
with this happy feeling that my- father is such ʻa 
person that by his teaching and example, I am giving 
up my life because I am resolved not to lead a bad & 

ife. 

Then, it has to be considered that I promised 
[ to the authorities ] that I would not take part in 
any political affair. But in the days that are 
coming, no one will be able to rise without politics. 
Of course, things are different for those who wish to 
lead only a selfish animal life. lam released today 
from my promise [ not to take part in politics ] .by 
invoking the aid of Death......Look at h@story, Think 
of Belgium, France, Russia, and, at present, Ireland. 
Government did not act according to any law in 
preventing me from studying in any college. 

sets Then, you were all always full of concern only 
for me and thought only for me ; you did not think 
with your whole souls of the condition of anybody 
else. This death of mine to-day will universalize 
your sorrow. Yourhearts will weep for all those 
who are in like condition with me, God wil?’ raise 
your hearts from a circle of narrow selfish anxieties 
and place them in a wider circle. 

I have written letters about myself to dada, Indu, 
and Bou-didi. As you are the oldest, calmest and 
wisest member of the family, pray console them. I 
shall not be able to adequately describe your great, 
love for me. I beseech you to forgiye my fault that I 
am following this path without obtaining your 
consent. 

A throbbing of life will be felt in the country at my 
death... l shall thank .God if my death be of any 
help to any one similarly circumstanced with me You 
will perhaps say that I am acting like a fool in killing 
myself. But please judge whether I am acting 
foolishly, after considering all that I have written. 
At my death you need not feel humiliated, but proud 

‘rather. I beseech you, be not overwhelmed with 
sorrow. My belief is that you will grant the last 
prayer of my dying moments. Please accept my 
reverential obeisances, and tender them to Bada-ma. 
Let not Badana be overpowered with grief. Do 
explain everything to ber. I have said all that I had 
to say. Numberless obeisances at your feet. 


We do not wish to make any comments 
on this letter. We would earnestly ask all 
detenus, particularly those who are young, 
to be hopeful and patient under all circum. 
stances, not to give way to despordency. 
It is always darkest before the dawn. 


Justice to and Consideration for 
Detenus. 


Thost murderers and robbers who in 
Bengal have been dubbed revolutionaries 
by the police; have murdered and robbed 
their own countrymen. Their countrymen, 
samongst whom we are included, have no 
reason, to be particularly fond of them. 
(The reason why we write repeatedly 
about internments and detenus is that | 
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we are not convinced that there are not 
many innocent men among them. In fact, 
we cannot consider a single detenu to be 


- guilty, because no one has had a trial 


w: 


“the Sinn-Feiners 


before a law-court. So, while it is possible 
that the whole lot of them is guilty, we 
are bound according to the principles of 
jurisprudence to think that they ‘are 
all innocent. 

Even if all of them be really guilty, it is 
necessary that their guilt should be proved 
in alaw-court. It is an accepted principle 
that not only should justice be done, but 
that the people should be satisfied that 
justice has been done. 

Even if 8nly a few are innocent, means 
must be found to separate them from the 
guilty and to release them. Itis a British 
principle that it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape punishment than that 
one innocent man should be. punished. 
Personal liberty is so precious a thing, 
thatthe belief in its inviolability has found 
expression in that maxim. And personal 
liberty is as valuable here as in England. 

There is a Defence of the Realm Act in 
England, too. -But there are safeguards 
there which do not exist here. There are, 
for instance, advisory committees and the 
right to get a case considered by the high- 
est court in the land. In reality there ought 
to be greater safeguards here than in Eng- 
land ; because in this country public opi- 
nion is weak, and the people haveno control 
over the administration. There ought to 
be at least those safeguards which exist.in 
England. There is much less risk here than 
in England in being even overcareful in tho- 
roughly sifting the evidence against a man 
and spending much time over it before 
depriving him of his liberty, because India 
is far from the seat of operations. 


‘Among theinterned there may be some 


who are suspected of complicity in some 
murder or some dacoity ; but there must 
be also others who have been interned only 
for their political opinions or suspected 
opinions. If in Ireland, which is quite 
close to the seat of operations and where 
actually rebelled and 
fought, killing men and destroying proper- 
ty, political prisoners who had been actual 


rebels can be and have been released, why 


cannot mere political suspects in India, 
those of them, we mean, who have been 
deprived of their liberty-only for holding 
certain Opinions, why cannot these be res 
leased ? Government have taken great risk id 
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Ireland. Why cannot they follow the same 
course herein the case of those at least 
whose release involves littl or no risk ? 


A Justification of Internments. 


A justification has been found for the 
policy -of internments in the fact that in 
1916 “there were 24 cases of revolution- 
ary crime reported curing the year as 


against 36 in the preceding year.” “The 


Governor in Council has no hesitation in 
saying that, but for the measures taken 
under the Defence of India Act, the year’s 
record woull have been much blacker 
than it is.” 

Let us look at the records of the pre- 
vious years. In the Bengal Police report 
for 1914 it is said: “in 1914 there were 
12 so-called political cases against 12.in 
1912 and 14101918.” Soine1912, 1913, 
and 1914, the number of political cases 
remained almost stationary. ‘In 1915 
there were 36 criminal cases due to politi- 
cal unrest as against 12 in the preceding 
year.” What was tge cause of this sudden 
increase ? The 12 ‘‘so-called political 
cases’ in 1914 “comprised 6 dakaities, 1 
attempted dakaiti, & assassinations by 
shooting, 1 assassination bya bomb and 
1 attempt at assassination by a bomb.” 
Of the 86 cases in 1915, dacoities number- 
ed 24, attempted dacoities 2, murders 9, 
and attempted bomb outrage 1. The 
increase in the number of dacoities is ex- 
plained thus in the Government Resolution 
on the Annual Police Report for 1915: 
“In the cases of dacoity, however, there 
appears to he good reason for atzributing 
the increase almost entirely to the state of 
unrest created by ébe war.” This is right- 
ly only a presumption, though a probable 
presumption; Government are not and 
could not be positive. The increase in the 
number of political murders and attempted 
murders is nowhere explained. The war, 
itis to be noted, began inthe last week of 
July 1914, and yet in 1914 in spite of five 
months of war there whs not only no in- 
crease in political crime but a slight 
decrease. AS regards ordinary crime, 
however, according to the Government 
Resolution on the Police Report for 1914, 
“The increase was most marked nader 
the heads of ‘Murder and Dacoity.’ Most 
of the murders were due to domestic quar- 
rels, intrigues and jealousy, and no special 
significance can be attached to the increase 
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4 this form of crime. ‘The increase in 
=acoities is, however, directly attributable 
=> the general feeling of unrest and un- 
e:ttainty caused by the war,......”’ Soin 
_914, there was increased ordinary crime 
zwing to the war, but less political crime 
zaspite of the war. | 

As regards political crime’ in 1915 and 
: 1916, dacoities and attempted dacoities 
numbered 26 in 1915 and 18 in 1916, and 
murders and attempted murders numbered 
‘79 in 1915 and 6 in 1916. But as the 
total number of ordinary.reported dacoi- 
tres, too, fell from 8387 in 1915 to 703 in 
13:26, and as ordinary dacoits or men sus- 
pected to be such are not interned, it can- 
-ror be said positively that the policy of 
icternment alone has brought about a 
Ceerease in the number ‘of political dacot- 
wes; the decrease in their number may 
eiso be due to the same causes, e.g., better 
administration and organization, “‘special 
m=2asures adopted in Barisal” ana the 24- 
F'arganas, greater expenditure in rewards, 
& 3, mentioned in the Report for 1916, 
vvhich have brought about a decrease 
it ordinary dacoities. The fluctuation in 
tkh= number of political murders between 
1=i5and 1916isnot great. Cases of political 
assassination have been sporadic through- 
ott a decade or so, and ro explanation has 
sc tar been attempted of the increase or 
decrease in their numbers. 

We have incidentally seen above that 
nowhere in the Police reports for 1914, 
1°15 and 1916 is the number of ordinary 
or political murders connected with the 
wir Nowhere has it been said that war 
can have increased their number. But we 
fird that the number of political murders 
and attempted murders was 5 in 1914, 
1G in 1915, and 6 in 1916. 
nim2zer in 1916 was greater than that 
in-¢14, though less than that in 1915. 
See ng that -there was a reduction in 
po tical crime in 1914 in spite of the war, 
wł7 was there more political crime 
aginst human life in both 1915 and 1916 
thenin 1914 ? The Defence of India Act 
wee introduced in April. The Government 
Resolution on the police report for 1915 
says : “An outbreak of revolutionary crime 


in the early part of the year was followed . 


by a lull after the introduction of the 
Defzace of India Act in April. The latter 
part of the year was, however, marked by 
rénewed activity on the part of the revolu- 
tioxary party,......” We would ask the real 
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So ‘the . 


statesmen among our rulers to consider 
whether increase in political oftences 
against human life may not have been and 
may not be partly due to the abuse of 
repressive laws, as opposed to the proper 
use of such laws. | 

We read in the Bengal Police Report for 
1916 that in that year the Civil Police. 
force was increased to some extent, and‘ 


-the strength of the Intelligence Branch 


was temporarily increased by two Addi- 
tional Superintendents, one Inspector, 53 
head-constables and 46 constables. It 
should be considered whether this in- 
creased strength had anything todo with 
the diminution of political crim. 

The non-official public find one great 
difficulty in judging whether there has 
really been a falling-off in the number 
of revolutionary crime. The police may 
have some sure criteria by which they dis- ` 
tinguish political from ordinary crime, but 
we do not know of any such, It is aways 
possible to show a decrease or increase 
of revolutionary crime, as required accord- 
ing to preconceived notions, by classing 
a requisite number of offences as political. 
But how can it be incontestably proved 
that some of the casesin 1916 classed as 
ordinary crimes ought not to have been 
classed as revolutionary crimes, or some 


_of these in 1915 classed as political were 


ordinary crimes ? We may, of course, take 


the correctness of the police figures and 


classification for granted, but how can,the 
sceptical be convinced ? When policemen 


‘are murdered, it is presumed that the 


murders are political, and there is much to 
be said in favour of the presumption. But 
as policemen used now and then to be 
murdered for private reasons before 
revolutionary crime was heard of in 
Bengal, the mere fact of a murdered nian 
being connected with the police cannot 
make an offence political, Similarly a 
dacoity committed by men of the bhadra- 
lok class is not necessarily a political 
dacoity, because professional robbery by 
very “respectable” men has never been an, 
extremely rare occurrence.in modern ' 
Bengal., And, moreover, how can the 
public judge how many dacoities were 
committeed during a particular year by 
the bhadralok class? So one can only 
take the police figures on trust; there is 
wo means of testing them availalile to the 
ublic. i 
j Should, however, the factors which led 
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to political crime have been brought under 
control by some means or other, it ought 
to be a matter for congratulation to both 
the public and public servants. 

The means adopted must, however, still 
be scrutinised. Ifa state is to be progress- 
ive, prosperous and strong, its citizens 
must be left in the enjoyment of much per- 
sonal liberty. And this liberty may be and 
often is abused. But in the interests of civic 
progress that risk has to be taken. For, 
though the loss or decrease of liberty may 
prevent crime, it also prevents the growth 
and exhibition of great civic virtue. By 
casting the C. I. D, net very wide and 
interning he whole catch, it is always 


possible to get hold of some actual or 


would-be criminals along with a good 
many others who are innocent. But the 
question is, is that the right way ? We‘do 
not think. Giving a carte blanche to the 
police may be the bureaucrat’s royal road 
to caime-prevention, but it is not the royal 
road to civic progress. We must insist on 
the police depending more on the ordinary 
means of catching murderers and robbers, 

If what are called anarchical tendencies 
have really diminished, that fact can be 
correctly accounted for in other ways than 
giving the whole credit to internments. 
The repeated declarations of British states- 
men that the warisa war for liberty and 
democracy throughout the world and that 
India’s position after the war will be 
better than now has certainly made 
Indians hopeful; to however small an 
extent; and hopefulness certainly de- 
creases revolutionary tendencies. The 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and Bengali 
Regiment have given an outlet to the 
spirit of adventure in hundreds of Bengali 
young men. That also has eased the 
situation. The worshippers of “Martial 
Law and no d—d nonsense’ are apt to 
forget these simple facts, and think that 
the use of coercion has produced a most 
wonderful result. 

The police do not generally send up 


_ persons for trial unless there is a great 
' probability of obtaining conviction on the 


evidence, Therefore they carefully sift the 
evidence before instituting a prosecution. 
But in cases for internment, as there ‘are 
no trials, the evidence need not be strong 
and need not be sifted; and it was more 
than once admitted by Lord Carmichael 
that the evidence on which’men are intern- 
ed would not be accepted in a Jaw-court. 
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Now, the percentage .of persons convicted 
in police cases to persons sent up for 
trial was 74.8 in 1913, 77.8 in 1914, 
78.8 in 1915, and 77.3 in 1916. So 
about one-fourth of the men sentup by 
the police for trial are found by the law- 
courts innocent. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to suppose that at leasta 
much larger proportion of those who 
have been interned are innocent. We want 
these innocent men to be set free. Govern- 
ment should devise some means to pick 
them out and release them. 

In his Report on the Police Administra- 
tion in the Bengal Presidency for the year 
1916, the Inspector-General of Police has 
made a statesmanlike observation. says 
he: 

“At the same time it is fully recognised that the 
problem is not merely a police problem, namely, the 
perevention and punishment of actual crime, though 
this is absolutely necessary. It is an economic 
problem, a social problem and a political problem 
of grave magnitude ; and the police measures taken 
can only be a contribution to its: solution.” 

What steps have Government taken to 
solve this economia, social and political 
problem? 


Questions Relating to Detenus. 


_ The Mesopotamia Commission has told 
us that it is not wise to‘ignore persis- 
tent rumours; for they found that the 
rumours relating to the horrible state of 
things in Mesopotamia were subsequently 
borne out by facts. We refer to the matter 
here cnly to enforce the principle ; for there 
is no parallelism between Mesopotamia 
and the world in which detenus live. 

We find there are certain persistent 
rumours regarding the detenus. We have 
no means of verifying them and so should 
not say what they are. We shall only 
indicate the directions along which Govern- 
ment and the public should make enquiries. 
It would be very good if Government 
could publish a complete list of all the de- 


_tenus with their place of domicile and placè 


of ordinary residence, together with the 
allowances granted to them and their 
families. The facts which ought to be 
ascertained are : 

Whether before internment men are 
keptin some jail in solitary confinement 
for one month. If so, for what “purpose 
and under what law they are so kept? 
To what use is the time put, and whether 
the men are during this period treated 
as ordinary prisoners or otherwise. 


a 
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when a detenu is sent to his place of 
domicile, is he supplied with clothing and 
kedding, and sufficient cash to purchase 
. necessaries ? Are there any instructions 
conveyed by the police to the inhabitants 
oi the villages where detenus are kept as 
regards holding or not holding social 
irtercourse with them or lending or not 
lesding money to them ? In domiciling a 
wan in a particular village, is it ascertain- 
ec beforehand whether the ordinary daily 
‘requirements of bhadralok can be pro- 
cured from any shop or market there? 
Je the allowance sufficient in the case of 
every detenu ? In how many cases have 
allowances been given to dependants, 
a:d whether many more do not require 
help ? A complete list of the places of 
dcmicile should be published to show that 
tle worst malarious districts have 
been avoided. Whether there are non- 
oficial visitors to. see that the houses 
of detenus are rain-proof, dry, lighted 
ani ventilated. It is said that 
ly sub-inspectors of police could 
serd detenus seriously ill to.the nearest 
hospital, but that now ghe permission 
of the Bengal Government must be 
ob-ained before that is doné: if so, whether 
this arrangemert should not be changed. 
Is ct not possible to keep detenus only in 
places where qualified physicians are avail- 
abe” Whether non-otiicial visitors have 
been appointed to ascertain direct from 
eac: and every detenu whether he has been 
told the charge against him and been given 
a p-oper opportunity to exculpate himself 
wits the help of lawyers, if necessary. 


Do not the Minority Rule in England ? 


Opponents of IndianeHome Rule say 
that if Home Rule be granted to India 
at ‘his stage of her development, the 
conitzy will be ruled by an oligarchy, that 
is to say, by the representatives of a 
smell minority.. But that has been the 
case in the past in England, too. How 
far‘hatis the case even now, will appear 
fron an extract made by the Indian Daily 
New= from Reynolds.’ Says our Anglo- 
Indian (old-style) contemporary : , 

Th- announcement thatthe Labour Party will 
start 3U0 candidates at the next general election 
shows how little real representation of the people has 
existes] in England in the past. Reynolds’ writes this 
week . ‘rhe working classes form the great bulk of the 
natior ; in the House of Commons it is very evident 
tha tse vast majority of ihe members have neither 
the knowledge nor the qualifications to represent the 
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workers. And yet politicians talk glibly of the House 
of Commons being a micrccosm of the nation! As 
if any statement could well be more absurd! ` The 
great task of Labour, and especially of the Trade 
Union Congress, which is its largest and most poten» 
tial organisation, is to alter this. Or else, depend 
upou it, Congress may pass resolutfons till it is blue 
in the face, and it will find its efforts stultified at 
every turn by bureaucrats and politicians whose aims 
are not those of Labour at all. We want, then, , 
Education, Agitation, Organisation. There is no“ 
time to waste. The amount of thought and work to 
be done is immense. But that thought and work 
must come from Labour itself, for it will come from 
nobody else.” 

Which all means that the governance of England 
is going to shift to the less wealthy classes and pro- 
bably to those who have higher ideals. 


The European Agitation. 
The Indian Daily News writes :— 


The Ibert Bill alienated the European and Indian 
communities forever and dug a deep gulf between 
them. The bureaucracy has exploited that gulf for 
forty years for allitis worth, and are exploiting it 
to-day. The prosperity of European capital is much 
more likely to be secured by good relations with 
Indians than by bad ones. And thatis why we have 
deprecated the recent agitations and recriminations. 


Voters and Representatives in Reform 
Schemes. 


Many persons are inclined to give 
excessive representation to theland-holders 
and the European mercantile community 
in their Reform Schemes. Weare against 
such undue representation. There should 
be as much direct voting as possible, and 
there are many English-educated men now 
sprung from the families of ryots who 
can very well represent ryots. Literacy 
need not be considered a sine-qua-non. 
Many illiterate shopkeepers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and others are as intelligent 
as most literates. We are in substantial 
agreement with what our contemporary 
the Mussalman says on this subject. 


The rival claims of the Bengal Zamindars and the 
British merchants urged in-the public meetings held 
at the Town Hall and the Dalhousie Institute, by Mr, 
Byomkesh Chakravartiand Sir Archy Birkmyre respec- 
tively as the proper representatives of the 30 millions 
of Bengal ryots who grow jute and other raw mate- 
rials and of Bengal tradesmen who collect them in the 
rural areas and small towhs, seen) to us more or less 
ridiculous. One item of.agreement come to by the 
Congress and the Moslem League at Lucknow was 
wide extensjon of the franchise. We trust that these 
bodies will at once come toa definite conclusion as 
to the extent of this- extension of franchise. We 
Muslalmans follow a religion which is the highest 
type of democracy, and would therefore prefer that 
direct vote for electing members to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be conferred on all rate- 
payers recorded in the registers of assessors of Muni- 
cipalities, and on all persons, ryots and lakhirajdars, 
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shewn in the road ceSs returos of landlords or in the 
khatians of .Settlement records prepared under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act... wos 
wweethis matter of extension of direct franchise 


should be considered fully by all Provincial organisa-. 


tions of the Muslim League and the National 
Congress. In Bengal the Mussalmans form two-thirds 
of cultivators, weavers and handicraftsmen. Any 
franchise that will not include one and all of them, 
and will leave any Nawab Bahadur or Raja Bahadur 
or British merchant opportunity to brag that he is 
the proper representative of the classes who live iu 
rural areas and form the natiou, will not satisfy the 
Moslem community. When all those whose names are 
in the Road Cess returns of landlords and who pay 
rates and taxes to a Municipal Board have been given 
the right of direct vote to elect members of Provincial 
Councils, we shall be spared the sorry exhibition 
which the Igudlords and the merchants are making 
of themselves as the proper representatives of the 
ryots and growers of raw ‘products. Before the 
agricultural labourers and the workmen of mills and 
factories were enfranchised in Great Britain, the 
landed aristocrats and the “cotton-lords” regpect- 
tively claimed to be their proper representatives. We 
| know~Mr. Byomkesh Chakravarti-and Sir Archy 
Birkmyre know—who are the representatives of the 
agriquitural labourers and workingmen in the British 
House of Commons. One may no doubt prefer 
representation by indigenous landlords to representa- 
tion by foreign merchants, but the former can be so 
substitute for direct representation. 

Another question which the Provincial Congress 
Committees and the Provincial Moslem Leagues 
` should settle before Mr. Montagu arrives is, how 
many of the one hundred members of the proposed 
reconstructed Provincial Councils should be allotted 
(in the case of Bengal) to the 3 millions that live in 
towns and to the 42 millions that live in rural areas. 

These are pressing questions that should be 
promptly answered by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League. 


Au Internment Enquiry Committee. 


As our previous notes on detenus and 
internments in this number were about to 
be printed, we were glad to read in the 
Bengalee that at a meeting of the Commit- 
tee of the Indian Association held on Wed- 
nesday the 17th instant, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to 
take such steps as may. be deemed neces- 
Sary in connection with the internment 
cases :— 


Babu Surendranath Banerjea, 

Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Roy, 

Babu Prithwis Chandra Ray, 

Babu Satyananda Bose, 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee. . 

“All persons interested in cases of intern- 
ment and having any definite information 
regarding the grievances of the detenues 
which they want to be redressed, will be 
good enough te communi¢ate with Babu 
Prithwis Chandra Ray, 39, Creek Rov, 
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Calcutta. All é@dtamunications will be 
treated as confidential.” 


Non-Bra hmin Movement. 


DETRIMENTAL TO NATIONAL INTERESTS, 
Mr. C. V. Narasimha Raju, who pre- 
sided at the special sessions of the 
Andhra Conference, at Bezwada, in the 


-course of his presidential address, referring 


to the non-Brahmin movement, said:— 


A non-Brahmin movement has been newly started 
in our province and carefully engineered. According to 
the view of some non-Brahmin leaders, they want 
separate rep esentatives for the various castes accord- 
ing to their importance in the various localities, but 
this cannot be accepted. No workable scheme can be 
put forward ou this basis and it is detrimental to the 
national movement and to national unity. Even the 
principle of separate representation for Mahome lans 
is detrimental in the national interests. When” the 
Government called for the views of various gentlémen 
in 1907 on this question, the most prominent non- 
Brahmin leaders, such as the Maharaja of Bobbili, the 
Raja of Pitbapuram, the Raja of Kollengode, Mr. 
Rajaratnam Moodelliar and mauy others, disapproved 
of the idea of representation by castes. The Board of 
Revenue and the Madras Government came to the 
same conclusion on that,occasion. The number of 
non-Brahmin representatives in the local Council is 
always satisfactory, —‘‘Associated Press.” 


Lord Willingdon and Students. 


Speaking on the occasion of the anni- 
versary day of the Deccan College Lord 
Willingdon addressed afew words of ad- 
vice to the students.- He said in part : 


The Secretary of State for India had madea pro- 
nouncement that the natural goal of British rrle in 
India was responsible Government. The present stu- 
dents being the future citizens of India, the conduct of 
public affairs would soon fall on them, and as such 
His Excellency proceeded to ask, did they realise what 
it meant in politics ? His Excellency had found a great 
deal of ‘loose talking and loose writing by people 
who are described as leaders. Much is generally 
said which is unfair. His Excellency, therefore, urged 
the students to thik out big questions for themselves, 
instead of allowing themselves to be led away by 
what others say. In this connection His Excellency 
related a personal incident. Recently he had a talk 
with a young man’ whom he asked the reasons that 
prompted him tojoin the Home Rule League. The 
young man confessed that he knew nothing about the 
Home Rule League. He joined it because he was 
asked todo so. This, pointtd out Lord Willingdon, 
was what young men like the students he was address 
ing should not do. They should learn to cultivate the 
habit of independent thinking and should do what 
their conscience tells them to, If they did that they 
would be a credit to their country and to their college. 
He exhorted his hearers to do their actiéns’ on the 
highest principles. He assured them that he spoke 


to them in the way he did because he was interested 
in their welfare. 


His Excellency will find “a great deal of 
loose talking and loose writing” by official 
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a-d non-official Anglo-Indians (old style), 
too, who also say much that is unfair. 
Itis to be regretted no Governor has the 
ccurage or the fairness to read a homily to 
them. However, that is not our business ; 
orr duty is to avoid loose talking and 
loose writing, and we thank His Excellency 
foz the reminder, though we may not have 
recuired if. Because a single student 
hæ aot been able to tell His Excellency’ 
wky he joined the Home Rule League, it 
dozs not follow that all Home Rulers, 
yorng or old, are given to act in that 
thorghtless fashion. Dadabhai Naoroji 
an] other Indian Home Rulers were 
one2 students. They adopted Swaraj as 
the: ideal after independent thinking. 
They “are described as leaders” now. 
Wren the students ‘whom his lordship 
adcressed grow up, some of them are sure 
to become Home Rulers as the result of 
independent thinking. Then a future 
Governor will speak of them as men “who 
are described as leaders.” 

His Excellency advised the students to 
do their thinking for ‘themselves and do 
whez their conscience tellg them to do. 
No better advice can be given. If any 
students, following his advice, arrive at 
the conclusion that Home Rule is the only 
idez] rule for India and if he wishes to 
obez the dictates of his conscience and join 
the Home Rule League, we hope His Ex- 
cellency’s Government will not stand in the: 
Way 


A Pariah Reformer. 


Taere are signs, says the Iudian Social 
Reto-mer, that there is a ferment among 
the depressed classés which seem to be 
awaking to a consciougness of the vast 
poss'bilities latent in them. The Tiyyas 
of Malabar bave produced a leader from 
among themselves. A correspondent, 
wrifing to the Hindu of Madras, notes the 
advent in Conjeevaram, the ancient 
cathedral city of southern India, ofa 
Pancnama Swami whose preachings bave 
exto-ted the admiration of educated men 
of caste. The name ot the reformer is 
Swani Sahajananda, and he is only twenty- 
sever years of age. Unlike some others 
who. when they attain a certain eminence, 
takeimmense pains to hide their origin, 
the Swami not only preaches philosophy 
but s engaged in social work for the 
uplifting of his own’ people. It is a sign 
of tie times that in .so conservative a 
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province as Madras two Shastris were 
found willing toimpart instruction to the 
Panchama boy in the Sanskrit sacred 


. books, and we should like to pay a tribute 


of hearty admiration to these two Pandits. 
We are in agreement with our contem- 
porary. 


Minority Cannot Represent Majority. 


The Indian Daily News has made some 
rather pertinent comments on the speech 
of Mr. Jones, editor ofthe Statesman, at 
the Dalhousie Institute méeting of the 
European Association, Our contemporary 
calls him the logician of the meeting, and 
observes :— 


ANOTHER argument put up by the logician thata 
Small minority of senti-educated people cam not re- 
present the mass of ignerant Indian humanity, has 
often*been answered. Read English history. How 
long have the masses been represented ? People will 
tell you that they are not represented yet and that 
is toa large extent true. Certainly they are not re- 
presented lile the population of France or Amé@ica, 
where there is manhood suffrage. But one has only 
to read Pickwick and the description of the Eatens- 
will Election to see that the world went somehow on 
in 1830, with the smallest possible representation of 
the people through a few ignorant and disreputable 
voters. That was the case fora century before the 
Reform Act, and some people think that the property 
and residential qualifications on voting which still 
prevailin England, totally prevent the representation 
ofthe masses. At all events the fact remains that 
England was for a century before Waterloo represen- 
ted by a small set of voters, who were mainly rascals. 
Yet England had a fairly respectable political history 
in that century. The real fact is that in England the 
“dumb millions’ have never been satisfactorily 
represented and weare only just coming to it. As 
to whether the British officials or the Indian axe- 
grinders most properly represent the dumb millions 1s 


at least a very arguable proposition—and wecannot _ 


pretend. to judge between Codlin and Short. But to 
say that a country is not fit for self-government 
because its voters are few and of no character, and 
do not represent the people, isto fly in the face of 
the facts of English political history. 


Hardships of Third Class Passengers. 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi travels third class 
over Indian railways by choice. He has 
fairly’ covered the majority of railway 
systemsin India. Having done so, he has, 
in a letter to the press, invited the press 
and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained 
unredressed, though much ofit is capable 
ofredress without great difficulty. Here 
is Mr. Gandhi's description of a typical 
journey. which he made in September last. 

"On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for 


Madras by the Mail train and paid Rs 13-9-0. It 
ws labeled to carry 22 passengers. These could only 
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have seating accommodation. There were no bunks 
in this carriage whereon passengers could lie with 
any degree of safety or comfort. There were two 
nights to be passed in this train before reaching 
Madras. Ifnot more than 22 passengers found their 
way into my carriage before we reached Poona, it 
was because the bolder ones kept the others at hay. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passen- 
gers all had to find their sleep being seated all the 
time, After reaching Raichur the pressure became 
unbearable. The rush of passengers could not be 
stayed. The fighters among us found the task almost 
beyond them. The guards or other railway servants 
came in only to push ia more passengers. A, defiant 
Memon merchant protested against this packing of 
passengers like sardines. In vain did he say that 
this was his fifth night on the train. The guard 
‘ insulted him and referred him to the management 
at the Terminus. There were during this night as 
many as as passengers in the carriage during 
the greater part of it. Some lay on the floor in the 
midst of dirt and some, had to keep standing. A free 
fight was at one time avoided only by the interven- 
tion of some of the older passengers who did not want 
to add to the discomfort by an exhibition of temper. 

Ou the way, passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid mis- 
caligd milk which gave this water a muddy appear- 
ance. ` I can vouch for the appearance but I cite the 
testimony of the passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the com- 
partment once swept orcleaned. The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleansed during the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
receptacles and weighed in equally unattractive scales. . 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless in the matter, they 
had to take things as they came. 


The return journey was performed in 
no better manner. The Mosafirkhanas or 
passengers’ rest houses, which he describes, 
are veritable hells. He observes: 


The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to standin the way ofremoval of this gigantic evil. 
War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and over- 
crowdiug. One could understand an entire stoppage 
of passenger traffic in a crisis like this, but nevera. 
continuation or accentuation of insanitation and 
conditions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lut of the 1st class passenger with 
that of the 3rd class. In the Madras case the 1st 
class fare is over five times as much as the grd class 
fare. Does the 3rd class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one-tenth of the comforts of his 1st clasg fellows? It 
is but simple justite to claim that some relative 
proportion be observed between the cost and the 
comfort. 

It is a known fact that the 8rd class traffic pays 
for the ever-increasing luxuries of Ist and 2nd class 
travelling. Truly a 3rd class passenger is entitledeat 
least to the bare necessities of life? 

In neglecting the 3rd class passengers, the Opper ye 
nity of giving'a splendid education.to miljons in orderli- 
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ness, sanitation, decent composite life, and cultivation 
of simple and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of 
receiving an object lesson in these matters 3rd class 


- passengers have their sense of decency anc cleanliness 


blunted during their travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that cau be made 
for dealing with the evil here described, 1 would 
respectfully iticlude this : let the people in bigh places, 
the Viceroy, the commander-in-chief, the Rajas, the 
Mabarajas, the Imperial councillors and others who 
generally travel in superior classes, without previcus 
warning go through the’ experience now and then of 
8rd class travelling, We would ther soou see a 
remarkable changein the coaditions of the 3rd cl:.ss 
travelling, and the uncontplaining millions will get 
some return for the fares they pay uuder the expec‘a- 
tion of being carried from place to place with the 
ordinary creature comforts. 


Middle class educated people should 
also travel third class, as Mr. Gandhi 
suggests, and see things for themselves. 
The larger the number of articulate az- 
grieved people, the sooner may imprgve- 
ments be expected. 


Education of the Future. 

- The following observations about Eda- 
cational reform have been made by thie 
Scientist Haeckel in his “Riddle of the Uri- 
verse’. translated*-by J. Mccabe. They 
may prove ugeful to those interested in 
the subject :-— ; 


1. In all education up to the present time man 
has played the chief part, and especially the zramati- 
cal study of his language; the study of nature was 
entirely neglected. 

2. Inthe school of the future, natare will be tke 
chief object of study ; a man shall learn a correct view 
of the world he lives in; he will not be made to stard 
outside and opposed to nature, but be represented as 
its highest and noblest product. 

3. Thestudy of the classical tongues (Latin and 
Greek) which has hitherto absorbed most of the 
pupil’s time and energy, is indeed valuable ; but it 
will be much restricted, and confined to the mere eke- 
ments (obligatory for Latin, optional for Greek), 

4. In consequence modern languages must be all 
the more cultivated in all the higher schools (German, 
English, and French to be obligatory, Italiar option- 
al), 

5. Historical instruction must pay more atten- 
tion to the inner mental and spiritual life of a nation, 
and to the development of its civilization, and less to 
its external history (the vicissitudes of dynasties, 
wars, and so forth). 

6. The elements of evolutionary science must be 
learned in conjunction with*cosmology, geology must 
go with geography, and anthropology with biology. 

7. The first principles of biology must be familiar 
to every educated man; the modern training in 
observation furnishes an attractive introduction 
to the biological sciences (anthropology, zoology, 
and botany). A start must be made with*descriptive 
system (in conjunction with actiology or bionomy); 
the elements of anatomy and physiology to be added 
later on. 

8. The first principles of physics and chemistry 
must also be taught, jand their ex&ct estdblishment 

with the aid of mathematics. 


9. Every pupil must be taught to draw well, and 
fren nature; and wherever it is possible, the use 
o? watercolours. The execution of drawings and of 
water, colour sketches from nature (of flowers, 
arimals, landscapes, clouds, ete.) not only excites 
interest in nature and helps memory to enjoy objects, 
b~ it gives the pupilhis first lesson in seeing correctly 
acd understanding what he has seen. 

10. Much more care and time must be devoted 
tran has been done hitherto to corporal exercise, to 
g-unastics and swimming; but it is especially 
important to have walks in common every week, and 
jeurneys on foot during the holidays. 

The lesson in observation which pupils obtain in 
tl ts way is invaluable. 


Dedication to the Nation of Bose 
Research Iuastitute. 


We are informed that on the 30th of 
Movember, the birthday of Prof. Sir J. C. 
Eose, he will dedicate his Research insti- 
tite to the nation. All his old students 
areeinvited to be present on this unique 
and auspicious occasion. 

It will be a red letter day for India 
when foreign students will come to this 
Institute for education. 


Conferences. 


Important political, social and indas- 
trial conferences have recently taken place 
ixr the United Provinces. The Bihari Stu- 
dents’ Conference has also held its sittings 
under the presidency of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
We hope conferences will continue to be 
eld, as needed, in all provinces. No 
zzasonable man can say that they disturb 
zae calmness of the political atmosphere. 
4s owing to the Dussehra holidays we 
“ave to publish this number ten days be- 
“ore the due date, we are sorry we are 
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unable to deal with the various recent 
conferences in an adequate manner. 


Largest Generator in the World. 


We read the following in the Electrical 
World of the New York : 


Germans building the largest Generator in the world. 


We are advised by Dr. Karl Georg Frank, the 
American representative of the Siemens—Schuckert 
Werke of Berlin, Germany, that that Company is 
now buildiug a 60,000 Kilo-volt-ampere generator, 
wound for 6,600 volts and operating 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The generator is intended for 
Rheinische Westphaelische Elecktrizitaets Werke, . 
and will be delivered by April, 1917, which throws 
interesting light on the conditions ofethe German 
electrical industry inspite of the war.” 


It may probably be necessary to explain 
some of the technicalities used above in 
order that our readers may be able to 
appreciate the above extract. Generator 
isau electric machine generating electri- 
city. The biggest electric machines fised 
in India are at the Tata-Hydro Electric 
Plant at Khapoli, each generator having 
a capacity of 10,000 K-V-A_ (kilo-volt- 
ampere), iLe; about 11,000 horse-power. 
So the above generator alone will give us 
70,000 horse-power! The largest hitherto 
on record was one of £0,000 horse-power 
capacity. A correspondent sent us the 
above in order to lay stress upon the 
point that the German industries are all 
of them intact, and, immediately after the 
war, Germany will try to assume its 
position in commerce, while our India 
remains, as before the war, at the mercy 
of outsiders for our industries. 
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THE VOICE OF LIFE* 


DEDICATE today this Institute—not 
merely a Laboratory but a Temple. 
The power of physical methods applies 

tor the establishment of that truth which 
can be realised directly through our 
senses, or through the vast expansion 
of the perceptive range by means °* of 
. artificially created. organs. ..We still 
gather the tremulous message when the 
noteeof the audible reaches the unheard. 
When human sight fails, we continue to 
explore the region of the invisible. The 
little that we can See is as nothing compar- 
ed to the vastness of that which we cannot. 

Out of the very imperfection of. his senses 

man has built himself a raft of thought by 
which he makes daring adventures on the 
great seas of the Unknown. -But there are 
other truths which will remain beyond 
“ even the super-sensitive methods known to 


science. For these we require faith, tested. 


not inafew years but by an entire life. And 
a temple is erected as a. fit. memorial for 
the establishment of that truth for which 
faith wasneeded. The personal, yet general, 
truth and faith whose establishment this 
Institute commemorates is this: that 
when one dedicates himself wholly for 
a great object, the closed doors. shall 
open,.and the. seemingly. impossible will 
become possible for him. es ag. a 
Thirty-two years ago I-chose- teach- 
ing of science as my vocation. It -was 
held that by its very. peculiar constitution, 
the Indian mind would always turn 
away from the study -of Nature to meta- 
physical speculations. Even had the 
* capacity for inquiry and accurate observa- 
tion been assumed present, there’ were no 
opportunities for their employment ; there 
were no well-equipped laboratories nor 
skilled mechanicians. This was all too 


ae ° 
* Sir J.C. Bose’s inaugural address dedicating 
the Bose Institute to the nation. i A 


true. Itisfor man not to quarrel with 
circumstances but bravely accept them ; 
and we belong to that race and dynasty 
who had accomplished great things with 
simple means. | 
‘` FAILURE AND SUCCESS ; 

This day twenty-three years ago, I 
resolved that as far as: the whole-hearted 
devotion and faith of one man counted, 
that would not be wanting, and within 
six months it came about that some 
of the most difficult, problems connected 
with Electrice Waves found their solution 
in my. Laboratory, and received high 
appreciation from Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh and other leading physicists. The 
Royal Society honoured me by publishing 
my discoveries and offering, of their own 
accord,. an appropriation from the special 
Parliamentary Grant for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. That day the closed 
gates suddenly opened and 1 hoped that 
the torch that was then lighted would 


continue to burn brighter and brighter. 


But man’s faith and hope require repeated 
testing. For five years after this the 
progress was uninterrupted ; yet when the 
most generous and wide appreciation of 
my work had reached almost the hightest 
point there came a sudden and unex- 
pected change.. i 
i LIVING'AND NON-LIVING 


- In the pursuit of my investigations I was 
unconsciously led into the border region of 
physics and physiology and was amazed 
to find’ boundary lines vanishing and 
points of contact emerge between the 
realms of the Living and: Non-living. In- 
organic matter was found anything but 
inert ; it also was a-thrill under the action 
of multitudinous forces that played on it. 
A universal ‘reaction seemed to bring 
together metal, plant and animal,undér 
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a common law. They all exhibited 
essentially the same phenomena of fatigue 
and depression, together with possibi- 
litigs of recovery and of exaltation, yet 
also that of permanent irresponsiveness 
which is associated with death. I 
was -filled with awe at this stupendous 
generalisation; and it was with great 
hcpe that 1 announced my results 
before the Royal Society,—results demon- 
strated hy experiments. But the physio- 
logists present advised me, after my 
aGdress, to confine myself to — 
investigations in which my success had 
been assured, rather than encroach ‘on 
their preserve. [ had thus unwittingly 
strayed into the domain of a new and 
unfamiliar caste system and so offended its 
eziquette. An wtnuconscious theological 
bias was also present which confounds 
ignorance with faith. Itis forgotten that 
He, who surrounded ‘us with this ever- 
evolving mystery of creation, the ineffable 
wonder that lies hidden in the microcosm 
ot the dust particle, enclosing within 
the intricacies. of its atomic form all 
the mystery of the cosmos, has also 
implanted in us the desire to question 
and understand. To the“theological ‘bias 
was added the misgivings about’ the 
‘nkerent bent of the Indian mind towards 
<aysticism and unchecked imagination. 
But in India this burningimagination which 
can extort new order out of a mass ‘of 
apparently contradictory facts is also held 
in check by the habit of meditation. It is 
this restraint which confers the power to 
hold the mind in pursuit of truth, in, infi- 
nite patience, to wait, and reconsider, to 
experimentally test and repeatedly verify.- 

Itis but natural that there should be 
prejudice, even in science, against all inno- 
vations ; and I was prepared to wait till 
the first incredulity could be overcome by 
farther cumulative evidence. Unfortunate- 
ly there were other incidents and misreépre- 
sentations which it was impossible to 
remove from this isolating distance. Thus 
no conditions could have been. more des- 
perately hopeless*than those which con- 
fronted me tor the next ‘twelve years, 
It is necessary to make this brief reference 
to this: period of my life; for one who 
would devote himself to the search of 
truth “must realise that for him there 
awaits no easy life, but one of unend- 
ing struggle. It is for him to cast his 
fe as an offering, regarding gain and 
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loss, success and failure, as one. Yet in my 
case thislong persisting gloom was sudden- 
ly litted. My scientific deputation in 1914, 
from the Government of India, gave the 
opportunity of: giving demonstrations of 
my discoveries before the leading scientific 


societies of the world. This led to the 


acceptance of my _ theories and re- 
sults, and the recognition of the import- 
ance of the Indian contribution to the ad-* 
vancement of the world’s science. My own 
experience told me how heavy, sometimes 
even crushing, are the difficulties which 
confront an inquirer here in India; . yet, 
it made me stronger in my determination, 
that I shall make the path of those who, 
are to follow me less arduous, and that 
India is never to relinquish what has been 
won for her after years of struggle. 


eo THE TWO IDEALS es 

What is it-that India is to win and - 
maintain? - Can anything smäll- or 
circumscribed ever satisfy the mind. of 
India ? Has her own history and -the 
teaching of the past prepared her for some 
temporary ‘and quite’ subordinate gain? 
There ate at this moment -two comple- 
mentary and not antagonistic ideals be- 
fore the country. India is drawn into tlie 
vortex ‘of international competition. She 
has to become efficient in every way,— 
through spread of education, through per- 
formance of civic duties and responsibili- ` 
ties, through activities both industrial 
and commercial. Neglect of these essen- 
tials- of national duty will imperil her very 
existence ; and sufficient stimulus for these 
will be found in success and satisfaction. of 
personal ambition. : 

But these alone do not ensure the life of 
a-nation. Such material: activities have 
brought in the West their fruit, in accession 
of power and wealth. There has ‘been a 
feverish rush even in the realm of science, 
for exploiting applications of- knowledge, 
not so often for saving asfor destruction. 
In the absence of some power of restraint, 
civilisation is trembling in an unstable 
poise on the brink of ruin. Some com- 
plementary ideal there. must be to ‘save. 
man from that mad rush which must 
end in ‘disaster, He has followed ‘the 
lure and excitement of some insati- 
able ambition, never pausing for a ` mo- 
ment to think of the ultimate object for 


t«vhich success was to serve as a temporary 
incentive. He*forgot that far more potent 
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than competition was mutual help and co- 
operation in the scheme of life. And in this 
country through milleniums, there always 
have been some who, beyond the imme- 
diate and absorbing prize of the hour, 
sought for the realisation of the highest 
ideal of life—not through passive renuncia- 
tion, but through active struggle. The 
, weakling who-has refused the conflict, 
having acquired nothing, has nothing to 
renounce. He alone who has striven and 
won, cau enrich the world by giving 


away the fruits of his victorious experience. ° 


In India such examples of constant 
realisation of ideals through work have 
resulted in, the formation of a continuous 
living tradition. And-by her latent power 
of rejuvenescence she has readjusted her- 
self through infinite transformations. 
Thus while the soulof Babylon gnd 
the Nile Valley have transmigrated, ours 


still remains vital and with capacity of 


he 


absorbing what time has brought, and 
making it one with itself. 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in fine, 
of self-renunciation in response to the 
highest call of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this-is not te be found in 
personal ambition ‘butin the effacement 
of all littlenesses, and uprooting of 
that, ignorance which regards anything as 
gain which is to be purchased at others’ 
loss. This I know, that no .vision of 
truth can come except in the absence of 
all sources of distraction, and when the 
mind has reached the point of rest. 

Public life, and the various pro- 
fessions will be the appropriate spheres 
of activity for mauy aspiring young men. 
But for my disciples, I call on those very 
few, who, realising some inner call, will 
deyote their whole life with strengthen- 
ed character and determined purpose to 
take partin that infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake and see truth 
face to face. 


ADVANCEMENT AND DIFFUSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


The wark already carried out in my 
laboratory on the response of matter, and 
the unexpected revelations in plant lite, 
foreshadowing the wonders of the highest 
animal life, have opened out very ex- 
tended regions of inquiry in Physics, 
in Physiology, in Medicipc, in Agricul- 
ture and even in Psychology. Problems, 


hitherto regarded as insoluble, have 
now been brought within the sphere of 
experimental investigation. These in- 
quiries are obviously more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists 
or physiologists, since demanding interests 
and aptitudes hitherto more or less divided 
between them.In the study of Nature, there 
is a necessity of the dual view point, this 
alternating yet rhythmically unified inter. 
action of biological thought with physical 
studies, and physical thought with bio- 
logical studies. The future worker with 
his freshened grasp of physics, his fuller 
conception of the inorganic world, as 
indeed thrilling with “the promise and 
potency of life” will redouble his former 
energies of work and thought. Thus he 
will be ina position to winnow the old 
knowledge with finer seives, to research 
it. with new enthusiasm and subtler 
instruments. And thus with thought and 
toil and time he may hope to bring fresher 
views into the old problems. His handling 
of these will be at once more vital and 
more kinetic, more comprehensive and 
unified. 

The further and fuller investigation of 
the many and ever-opening problems of the 
nascent science which includes both Life 
and Non-Life are among the main purpos. 
es of the Institue I am opening today ; 
in these fields] am already fortunate in 
having a devoted band of disciples, whom 
I have been training for the last ten years. 
Their number is very limited, but means 
may perhaps be forthcoming in the future 
to increase them. An enlarging field of 
young ability may thus be available, from 
which will emerge, with time and labour, 
individual originality of research, pro- 
ductive invention and some day even crea- 
tive genius. : 

But high success is not to be obtained 
without corresponding experimental 
exactitude, and this is needed today more 
than ever, and to-morrow yet more again. 
Hence the long battery of super-sensitive 
instruments and apparatus, designed here, 
which stand before you in their cases in 
our entrance hall. They will tell you of the 
protracted struggle to get behind the de- 
ceptive seeming into the reality that re- 
mained unseen ;~-of the continuousetoil and 
persistence and of ingenuity called forth 
for overcoming human limitations. In 
these directions throngh the ever-incrcas- 
ing ingenuity of device for advancing 
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science, I see at no distant future an 
advance of skill and of invention among 
our workers ; and if this skill be assured, 
practical applications will not fail to 
follow in many fields of human activity. 


The advance of science is the principal 
object of this Institute and also the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. We are here in the 
largest of all the many chambers of this 
House of Knowledge—its Lecture Room. 
in adding this feature, and on a scale 
hitnerto unprecedented in a Research Ian- 
stitute, I have sought permanently to asso- 
ciate the advancement of knowledge with 
zhe widest possible civic and public diffu- 
sion ofit; aad this without any academic 
limitations, henceforth to all races and 
languages, to both men and women alike, 
and for all time coming. 


The lectures given here will not be mere 
repetitions of second-hand knowledge. 
They will announce, to an audience of 
some fifteen hundred people, the new dis- 
eoveries made’ here, which will be demon- 
strated for the first time before the public. 
We shall thus maintain continuously the 
highest aim of a great Seat of Learning by 
taking active part in the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge. Through the re- 
guiar publication of the Transactions of 
the Institute, these Indian contributions 
wiil reach the whole world. The discover- 
tes made will thus become public property. 
Ko patents will ever be taken. The spirit 
o? our national culture demands that we 
eaculd for ever be free from the desecration 
oz utilising knowledge for personal gain. 
Besides the. regular staff there will be a 
selected number of scholars, who by their 
werk have shown spegial aptitude, and 
who would devote their whole life to the 
pursuit of research. They will require 
personal training and their number must 
necessarily be limited. But itis not the 
cuentity but quality that is of essential 
importance.’ Ae e 


Itis my further wish, that as far as the 
limited accommodation would permit, the 
facilities of this Institute should be avail- 
able to workers from all countries.In this I 
am attempting to carry out the traditions 
cf my ecountry, which so far back as 
twenty-five centuries ago, welcomed all 
scholars from different parts of the world, 
wijthin the precincts of its ancient seats of 
learning, at Nalanda and at Taxilla. 
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THE SURGE OF LIFE 


With this widened outlook, we shall 
not only maintain the highest traditions 
of the past but also serve the world in 
nobler ways. We shall be at: one with it 
in feeling the common surgings. of life, 
the common love for the good,- the. 
true and the beautiful. In‘this Institute, 
this Study and Garden of Life, the claim of x 
art has not been forgotten, for- the 
artist has been working with us, from 
foundation to pinnacle, and from floor to 
ceiling of this vety Hall. And beyond. that 
arch, the Laboratory merges imperceptibly 
into the garden, whichis the true labor- 
atory for the study of Life. Thare the cree- 
pers, the plants and the trees are played 
upon by their natural environments,—~ 
sunlight and wind, and the chill - at 
midnight under the vault of starry space. 
There are other surroundings also, where . 
they will be subjected to chromatic action 
of differentlights, to invisible rayg, to 
electrified ground or  thunder-charged 
atmosphere. Everywhere they will trans- 
cribe in their own script the history of 
their experience. From his lofty point 
of observation, sheltered by the trees, the 
student will watch this panorama 
of life. Isolated from all distractions, 
he will learn’ to attune himself ‘with 
Nature; the obscuring veil will be lifted 
and he will gradually come to see how : 
community throughout the great ocean 
of life outweighs apparent dissimilarity. 
Out of discord he will realise the- great 
harmony. 


THE OUTLOOK | 


These are the dreams that wove a 
network round my wakeful life for many 
years past. The outlook is endless, for the 
goalisatinfinity. The realisation cannot 
be through one life or one fortune but 
through the co-operation of many lives 
and many fortunes. The possibility of a 
fuller expansion will depend on very 
large Endowments. But a beginning must 
be made, and thisis the genesis of the, 
foundation of this Institute. I came- 
with nothing and shall return as I came; 
if something is accomplished ‘in the 
interval, that would indeed bea privilege. 
What I have I will offer, and one who 
had shared with me the struggles and 
hardships that had to be faced, has wished 
to bequeath all that is hers for the same 
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THE VOICE OF LIFE 


object. In all my struggling eftorts I have 
not been altogether solitary; while the 
world doubted, there had been a few, now 
in the City of Silence, who never wavered 
in their trust. i 

Till a few weeks ago it seemed that I 
shall have to look .to the future for secar- 
ing the necessary expansion of scope and for 
_ permanence of the Institute. But response 

is being awakened in answer to the need. 
The Government have most generously 
intimated their desire to sanction grants 
towards placing the Institute on:a perma- 
nent basis,. the extent of which will be 
proportionate to .the public -interest 
in this ational undertaking.. Out of 
many who would feel an interest. in 
securing adequate Endowment, the very 
first donations have come from two of the 
merchant princes of Bombay, to whom 
I had been persoually unknown. 

Anotethat touched me deeply came fro 
some girl-students of the Western Province, 
encfosing their little contribution “for the 
service of our common. mother-land.”’ 
It is only the instinctive mother-heart that 
can. truly realise the bond that draws 
together the nurselings of the common 
home-land. There can be no real misgiving 
for the future when at the country’s call 
man offers the strength of his life and 
woman her active devotion; she most of 
all, who has the greater insight and larger 
faith because of her life of austerity and 
self-abnegation. ; 

Even a solitary wayfarer in the 
Himalayas has remembered to send me 
message of cheer and good hope. What is 
it that has bridged over the distance and 
blotted out all differences? That I will 
come gradually to know; till then it will 
remain enshrined as a feeling. And I go 
forward to my appointed task, undismay- 
ed by difficulties, companioned by the~ kind 
thoughts of my well-wishers, both far and 
near. 
INDIA’S SPECIAL APTITUDES IN CONTRIBUTION 

TO SCIENCE . 

The excessive specialisation of modera 
_ science in the West has led to the danger 
- Of losing sight of the fundamental fact that 
there can be but one truth, one science 
which includes all the branches of know- 
ledge. How chaotic appear the happenings 
in Nature! Is Nature a Cosmos, in which 
the human mind is some day to realise the 
uniform march of sequence,order and law ? 
India through her habit of mind is pecu- 
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liarly fitted to. realise the idea of unity, 
and to see in the phenomenal world an 
orderly universe. This trend of thought led 
me unconsciously to the dividing frontiers 
of different .sciences and shaped the course 
of my work in its constant alternations 
between the theoretical and the practi- 
cal, from the investigation of the 
inorganic world to that of organiscd life 
and its multifarious activities of growth, 
of movement, and even of “sensation. 
On looking over- a. hundred and fifty 
different’ lines of investigations carried 
on during the last twenty-three years, I 
now discover in them a natural sequence. 
The study -of Electric Waves led to the 
devising of methods for the production ot 
the shortest electric waves known and 
these bridged over the gulf between 
visible and invisible light; from this 
followed accurate investigation on “the 
optical properties of invisible waves, the 
determination ofthe refractive powers of 
various opaque substances, the discovery 
of effect of air film on total reflection and 
the polarising properties of strained 
rocks and of electric tourmalines. The 
invention of æ new type of self-recovering 
electric receiver made of galena was the 
fore-runner of application of crystal detec- 
tors for extending the range of wireless 
signals.- In physical chemistry the detec. 
tion of molecular change in matter under 
electric stimulation, led to a new theory 
of photographic action. The fruitful 
theory of stered-chemistry was streng- 
thened by the production of two kinds of 
artificial molecules, which like the two 
kinds of sugar, rotated the polarised 
electric wave either to the right or to the 
left. Again the fatigue’ of my receivers 
led to the discovery of universal sensitive- 
ness inherent in matter as shown by its 
electric response. It was next possible to 
study this response in its modification 
under changing environment, of which its 
exaltation under stimulants and its aboli- 
tion under poisons are among the most 
astonishing outward manifestations. And 
as a single example of the many appli- 
cations of this fruitful discovery, the 
characteristics ofan artificial retina gave 
a clue to the unexpected discovery of 
‘binocular alternation of vision” in 
man j;—each eye thus supplements its 
fellow by turus, instead of acting as a 
continuously yoked pair, as hitherto 
believed. . ° 
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PLANT LIFE AND ANIMAL LIFE 


In natural sequence to the investigation 
of the response in ‘inorganic’ matter, has 
followed a prolonged study of the activi- 
ties of plant-life as compared with the 
corresponding functioning of animal life. 
But since plants for the most part seem 
motionless and passive, and are indeed 
limited in their range of movement, special 
apparatus* of extreme delicacy had to be 
invented, which should magnify the tremor 
of excitation and also measure the percep- 
tion period of a plant to a thousandth part 
ofa second. Ultra-microscopic movements 
were measured and recorded ; the length mea- 
sured being often smaller than a fraction of 
a single wave-length of light. The secret of 
plaut life was thus for the first time reveal- 
ed by the autographs of the plant itself. 
This evidence of the plant’s own script 
removed the longstanding error which 
divided the vegetable world into sensitive 
and insensitive. The remarkable perform- 
ance of the Praying Palm Tree of Farid- 
pore, which bows, as ifto prostrate itself, 
every evening, is onl¥ one of the latest 
instances which show thag the supposed 
insensibility of plants and still more of 
rigid trees is to be ascribed to wrong 
thecry and defective observation.: My 
investigations show that all plants, even 
the trees, are fully alive to changes of 
environment ; they respond visibly to all 
stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations 
of light caused by a drifting cloud. This 
series of investigations has completely 
estadlished the fundamental identity of 
life-reactions in plant and animal, as seen 
jin a similar periodic insensibility in both, 
corresponding to what we call sleep; as 
seen in the death-spasm, which.takes place 
in the plant asin the animal. - This unity 
in organic life is also exhibited in 
that spontaneous pulsation which in the 
animal is heart-beat; it appears in the 
identical effects of stimulants, anaes- 
thetics and of poisons in vegetable and 
animal tissues. Thig physiological identity - 
in the effect of drugs 1s regarded by lead- 
ing physicians as of great significance in 
the scientific advance of Medicine; since 
here we have a means of testing. the effect 
of drugs yuder conditions far simpler than 
those presented by the patient, far subtler 
too, «es well as more humane than those 
of experiments on animals. 

Growth of. plants and its variations 
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under different treatment is instantly rè- 
corded by my Crescograph. Authorities 
expect this method of investigation 
will advance practical agriculture ; since 
for the first time we are able to’ analyse 
and study separately the conditions 
which modify the rate of growth. Ex- 
periments which would have taken months 
and their results vitiated by unknown 
changes, can now be carried out in a few 
minutes. a PE 

Returning to pure science, no phenomena 
in plant life are so extremely varied or have 
yet been more incapable of generalisation 
than the “tropic” movements, such as 
the twining of tendrils, tbe beliotropic 
movements of some towards- and of 
others away from light, and the opposite 
geotropir: movements of the root and 
shoqt 1: the direction of gravitation or 
away fromit. My latest investigations 
recently communicated to the Royal Socie- 
ty have established a single fundamental 
reaction which underlies all -these effects 
so extremely diverse. ; ' 

Finally, I may say a word of that.other 
new and unexpected chapter whichis 
opening out from my demonstration of 
nervous impulse in plants. The speed 
with which the nervous impulse courses 
through the plant has been determined; 
its nervous excitability and the variation 
of that excitability have likewise been 
ineasured. The nervousimpulse in plant and 
in man is found exalted or inhibited under 
identical conditions. We may even’ follow 
this parallelism in what may seem extreme 
cases. A plant carefully protected under 
glass from outside shocks, looks sleek and 
flourishing ; but its higher nervous function 
is then found to be atrophied. But when 
a succession of blows is rained on this 
effete and bloated specimen, the shocks 
themselves create nervous channels and 
arouse anew the deteriorated nature. And 
is it not shocks of adversity, and. not 
cotton-wool protection, that evolve true 
manhood ? . i 

A question long perplexing physiologists 
and psychologists alike is’ that concerned 
with the great mystery that underlies 
memory..But now through certain experi- 
ments I have carried out, it is possible 
to trace “memory impressions” backwards 
even- in inorganic matter, such latent 
impressions being capable of subse- 
quent revival., Again the tone of our 
sensation is determined by the intensity 
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of nervous excitation that reaches the 
central perceiving organ. It would theo- 
retically be possible to change the tone 
or quality of our sensation, if means could 
be discovered by which the nervous impulse 
would become modified during transit. 
Investigation on nervousimpulse in plants 
has led to the discovery ofa controlling 
method, which was found equally effec- 
tive in regard to the nervous impulse in 
animal. i o os 
Thus the lines of physics, ‘of physiology 
and. of psychology converge and meet. And 
here will assemble those who would seek 
oneness amidst the manifold. Here it is 
that the genius of India -should find its 
true blosséming. l 
The. thrill in matter, the throb of life, 
the pulse of growth, the impulse coursing 
through the nerve and the resulting sensa- 
tions, how. diverse are these and yet ‘how 
unified ! How strange it is that the tremor 
of excitation in nervous matter should 


not@merely be transmitted but transmuted . 


and reflected like the image on a mirror, 
from a different plane of life, in sensation 
and in affection, in thought and in emotion. 
Of these which is -more real,- the material 
body-or the image which is independent of 
it? Which -of these is undecaying, and. 
which of theseis beyond the reach of death? 

It was a woman in the Vedic times, 
avho when asked to take her choice of the 
wealth that would be hers for the asking, 
inquired whether that would -win for her 
deathlessness. What would she do with 
it, if it did: not raise her above death ? 
This has always been the cry of the soul 
of India, not for addition of. material 
bondage, but to work out. through 
struggle her self-chosen destiny and win 
immortality. Many a-nation had risen 
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in the past and won the empire of 
the world. “A few buried fragments are 
all that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal 
power. There is, however, another element 
which finds its incarnation in. matter, yet 
transcends its transmutation and appareat 
destruction: that is the burning flame 
born of thought which has been handed 
down through fleeting generations. 


Not in matter, butin thought, not in 
possessions or even in attainments butin 
ideals, are to be found the seed’ of immorta- 
lity. Not through material acquisition bat 
in generous diffusion -of ideas and ideals 
can the true empire af humanity be estab- 
lished. Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast empife, bounded by the inviolate 
seas, after he had tried to ransom the 
world by giving away to the utmost, 
there came a time when he had nothirg 
more to give, except one half of an Amlaxi 
fruit. This was his last possession and 
his anguished cry- was that since le 
had nothing more to give, let the half of 
the Amlakibe accepted as his final gift. 


Asoka’s emblem of the Amlaki will be 
seen on the cornices of the Institute, ard 
towering above all is the symbol of the 
thunderbolt.. It was the Rishi Dadhichi, 
the pure and blameless, who offered his lite 
that the divine weapon, the thunderbolt, 
might be fashioned out of his bones to 
smite evil and exalt righteousness. It’s 
but half of the Amlaki that we can offer 
now. Butthe past shall be reborn ina 
yet nobler future. We stand here today 
and resume work tomorrow so that by tke 
efforts of our. lives and our unshaken faith 
in the future we may all help to build tke 
greater India yet to be. ` 








| THE SMALL AND THE GREAT - 
[TRANSLATION OF A PAPER-READ BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE.] 


NDIA, in the throes of long suffering from 
the barrenness of political drought, 
was anxiously scanning the. skies; 

political weather-prophets had , reported 

that a strong. Home-rule monsoon hdd 
crossed the Arabian Sea, and forecasted 
ak ba 


heavy showers; when lo! and behold! 
showers descended in Behar of rioting cf 
Hindus against Mahomedans,—heary 
showers! . i 

We hear of sectarian quarrels in other 
countries as well, owing to rivalry cr 
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spice; butin our country these are chiefly 
on rel gious grounds, for all. our loud 
prciessions: of our religious toleration, 
which. say we, has no equal in all the 
world ! Dissensions in Modern Europe are 
at boztom economic. There the miners, 
the dcck- and railway-workers now and 
again make a great to-do. They have to 
take ell kinds of steps about it ; to make 
laws, to suspend laws, to call out the 
military, to shed blood. There, however, 
in the case of such quarrels we see only 
tw parties: one which makes the trouble; 
and tue other which tries to quell it; but 
not, as we have here, an exquisitely humor- 
ous. third ‘party to.mock those in trouble 
wini their jeers.  —° | 

There was a time in England, while its 
pohtical machine had yet to be perfected, 
when a conflict was raging between 
Protestant and ;Roman Catholic. -During 
the: conflict.. it cannot be said: that 
justice:-was done to either party by the 
other; on the contrary, the Catholics 
had to suffer numerous disabilities for 
yeecs. But to-day, though. the estab. 
liskment of one religious sect, is still 
a standing injustice to thg others, how is 
it {haz such external causes of trouble and 
unrest have been rendered tarmless ? 
Sizply because all sections of the people 
are now united in governing themselves, 
There was also a day when the differences 
befween Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
ne: a: little rancorous owing to their real 
divergence in race, language, taste and 
tredition; and here again these were re- 
coaciled because of the eventual union of 
Englander and Scot in a self-government 
in wkich they were able to utilize their 
ene~gies in co-operation tọ ensure progress 
ani repel calamity. But why is it that 


be=ween Great Britain and Ireland such. 


unon has not yet been fully consumma- 
tec ? Just for want of this same equality 
of political rights. 

It has to be admitted that in our 
country there is a difficult element of con- 
flict between the Hindu and the Moha. 
medan. 
frcm the whole truth, there there is sin; 
wherever there is sin, there is punishment. 
If religion, instead of being the manifesta- 
ticn of ą spiritual ideal, gives prominence 
to scriptures and external rites, then does 
it disturb the peace more than anything 
els cen. European history is red. with the 
bloodshed for the sake of dogma. If 


Wherever there is any departure ` 
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Ahimsa (non-destruction) be your religion, 
it may remain an impossible ideal, but 


nevertheless it may be cherished 
as such and a gradual advance made 
towards its realisation. But if you 


yourself slay one kind of animal in 
the name of religion, and then prepare 
to slay men if they likewise slay another 
kind of animal in the name of religion, 
then that attitude cannot be called by any 
other name than tyrauny. It is our hope 
that our religion will not remain ritual- 
ridden for‘ever. -We have also another 
hope, and ‘that is that if our political life 
can become truer by the working out of 
the same political ideal by both Hindu-and 
Moslem, then such union of minds will 
make all external’ differences trivial. So 
far for the story of our own griefs and 
hopes. Let us see what part is played 
therein by the third party, the looker-on. 
Imetan Englishman in the train the 
other day, who apropos of Home Rule, 
told me a story about how an Indian 
zamindar, somewhere in Behar, was non- 
plussed by an English Captain who-scoffed 
at him saying: “You cannot control your 
own ryots, and yet you people want Home 
Rule!’ The story did not tell of the 
zamindar’s reply. Very possibly he made 
alow salaam and said, ‘“Unworthy that 
we are, O saheb, take away your Home 
Rule, but save me from my ryots!” For 
he must have felt ‘that while Home Rule 
was yet in some shadowy dreamland 
across the seas, the Captain was_ there, 
right before him, and the infuriated rioters 
were threatening his rear, My reply to my 
fellow-passenger was: “These Hindu- 
Mahomedan riots have not occurred under 
our Homée Rule. How could the poor 
zamindar help casting piteous glances at 


the -.Captain’s troops; for this is the first 


time I hear ofa division of labour where 
one is to have the weapons and another to 
do the fighting! During the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation, not only in distant 
mofussil places like Jamalpur, but also in 
Barabazar, the very heart of Calcutta, 
allowed to oppress- 


. Hindus—that is a stigma which stains the 


rulers, not only the ruled. If this, kind of 
thing had been as frequent in the Nizam’s 
dominions, or in Mysore or Baroda, it 
might have been more difficult to reply to ` 
the Captain’s sarcasm.” E l 
That is just our complaint. We lack all 
responsibility of power, for our rulers have 
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taken it on themselves to protect us from 
without. This is making us more and 
more ill-equipped and helpless within. And 
when this result makes our rulers all the 
more contemptuous, we dare not reply to 
them, itis true, but the language of our 
thoughts is not parliamentary, Had we 
power, both Hindu -and Moslem would 
have felt it equally incumbent on them to 
unite in their endeavour to maintain and 
justify it,and to be cautious in avoiding 
disruption. And thus the British Empire 
in India would have become stable, not 
only for the time, but for all time. 

Butifit should so happen that when, on 
the turning of the next page of History, 
the British Nation should leave behind, 
amidst the decaying remnants ofits “good 
government”, these enfeebled, inefficient 
millions, unused toself-reliance, unfit for self- 
defence, ignorant of their true self-interest ; 
and leave them, moreover, with neighbours 
awakened toa new life, indomitable with 
new acquirements; then whom should these 
helpless men, women and children hlame 
for the endlessness of the sufferings to 
which they are handed over? Or even if 
we imagine that amidst the ever-changing 
World History, the history of British rule 
in India alone will remain a fixture, then is 
it to be our fate to be kept an eternally 
disunited people, with no bond of common 

„endeavour in ‘the service of our country, 
with hopes doomed to everlasting petti- 
ness, powers cramped and scope narrow, 
and a future ringed in with the high wall 
of the will of others ? 

We have been under one rule, but not 
under one responsibility. So that our 
unity is external: it does not bring us 
together, but merely ranges- us side by 
side; -and the least shock’ knocks us 
against each other. It is not a living, 
moving unity,—it is the unity of men lying 
asleep on the same ground, not of waking 
men marching along the same road. There 
is nothing to be proud of in this unity, nor 
anything to rejoice at, either. It may 
make us sing pans of: praise in unison, 
bend low together, but it cannot uplift us. 
~ Inthe old days our social organisation 
used to keep us alive to our duty to our 
community. That was a narrow field, no 
doubt, in which the village of our birth 
was all that we meant by our Mother 
Country. Nevertheless, within its limits, 
the wealthy felt the responsibility of their 
wealth, the learned of their learning. Eack 
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one’s surroundings had their claims on 
whatever'powers he had. In such a lize of 
endeavour and responsibility men ca: re- 
joice and glory. 

But our responsibilities have been s_ift- 
ed away from our social life; Now the 
Sarkar alone judges us, protects us, chy- 
sics us, punishes us; decides as to whct is 
Hindu and what is non-Hindu ; maintzins 
distilleries for supplying us with intoxt- 
cants ; and when a villager gets daten Ly a 
tiger, provides the local Magistrate ond 
his friends with the opportunity fco“ a 
shikar party. Naturally our social regula- 
tions have become too heavy for us to 
bear. The Brahmin still extorts his hozor- 
arium, but no longer imparts instructi:n ; 
the Landlord squeezes his tenants, but Las 
nothing to offer in return; the upper classes 
accept respect from the masses, but ire 
unable to afford them protection. Cur 
ceremonials have become, if anyth.ng, 
more costly, but have ceased to contrib ite 
to the amenities of social life, and are caly 
for conformity or show. Meanwhile ~he 
clash of caste rivalry and the depredati: ns 
of priestcraft are going on with full vigcar. 
In a word, the %cial cow whose prover: ler 
we have to provide has ceased to g ve 
milk, but has not forgotten how to 15ss 
with her crumpled horns! 

Whether the way in which our aff:irs 
are now regulated from without is o~ is 
not more efficient than the old way from 
within, isnot the point. Had men t en 
stocks and stones, the question of how to 
arrange them so as to make the besz cf 
them would, no doubt, have been the m: st 
important one. But men are men: t.ey 
must live, and grow and progress. Sc it 
cannot but be adgnitted that the discal 
depression which is weighing down -he 
spirits of our people by reason of tLzir 
being kept apart from the affairs of -he 
country, is not only cruel but unstatesnizn- 
like. We are not asking for power to 
boast of, or tyrannise with ; we are 1ot 
looking out for an instrument with wk ch 
to tap the wealth of the rest of the world ; 
we have not the vaulting ambition to 
acquire the greatest power to kill the 
greatest number. We are willing to 
wear as a diadem the epithet of “M:id 
Hindu” which is contemptuously ft ig 
at us; and well content to hug tocar 
bosoms till the end of our days 13e 
scathing scorn which our spirituality 
seems to inspire. All we want is power to 
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serve our Mother Country; the natural 
right to take up its responsibilities, for 
lack of which the torments of the degrada- 
tion of hopeless futility are becoming too 
unbearable within our breasts. 

That is why, oflate, we see the eager- 
ness ofour youths to thrust themselves for- 
ward to render social service. Man cannot 
go On living in a hot-house of inane peace- 
fulness ; for-his most intimate want is the 
scope to’ struggle towards growth, of 
which the expression is the consecration 
cf self, ia suffering, to a great Idea. In 
the history of all great peoples the irresis- 
tible progress of this struggle foams and 
roars and splashes over the ups and downs 
of success and failure, breaking through 
all obstacles. .It is impossible to keep 
hidden, even from political paralytics such 
as we, the grand panorama of this history. 
To a youth, instinct with the enthusiasm 
of Life, inspired by the words of the Great, 
caught by the lessons of History, enforced 
inactivity is worse than death itself,—as 
is only too clearin the heart-rending letter 
written by the one-time detenu, Sachindra 
Jas Gupta, on the eve of his suicide. 

But only the opportunity for rendering 

3ecasional service during flood or famine 
:S not enough to give scope to the inner 
promptings of man’s complex nature, 
which can only find fulfilment in the cons- 
tant and various expression of everyday 
work, failing which they get confined with- 
in, there to fester and become poisoned, 
and originate-the secret activities from 
which the country is suffering. Wherefore 
we see the suspicions of the authorities 
most keenly directed towards those who 
have ideals and are trying to act ‘up to 
them. Those who are selfish and unprin- 
cipled, inert and indifferent,—under the 
p-esent-day spy-system it is they who 
have the least to fear, it is they wo are 
rewarded and rise to the top. Unselfish 
activity for the sake of others is so 
dificult of . explanation! How is one 
to reply to this question of inqui- 
sitorial authority: “What business 
have you, forsooth, with great deeds? 
When the way is open for you to eat, 
_Grink and live easily upon the fat or lean 
; wages you may earn by hiring yourself, 
what possesses you to indulge in a wild 
goose chase at your own expense ?” 

But whatever authority may say, is 
this underground tunnel, where there is 
‘neither light nor sound, nor justice, nor 
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legitimate way of escape, is this, I ask, a 
good path for Government to follow? 
You may bury without trial all the best 
activity of the country,—but can youin 
this way lay its ghost ? To try to give an 
outward aspect of respectability to inward 
hunger by force of punishment can neither 
be called good nor wise. 

While this underground policy is 
rampant, the news comes from over the © 
seas that a draft scheme of self-government 
is being prepared. I can but suppose that 
the higher authorities have begun to 
perceive that simple repression will not 
exorcise the disturbing spirit, but that 
conciliation is also needful. Tis country 
is my country, not only because I happen 
to be born in it, but because it has a 
claim to the best of my striving and 
achjevement—the British Empire in India 
can only become permanent if it can 
encourage the realisation of this truth by 2 
its people. To keep so vast a country 
enfeebled, inefficient, indifferent to’ its 
affairs of state, is to make their help in an 
emergency worthless, and their weight of 
inertia -unbearable. Moreover, placing 
even the weakest in a constant attitude 
of antagonism is like leaving the 
smallest leak in a boat. In calm weather 
baling may serve to keep it going, but 
when in a storm all hands are busy with 
rudder and oar and sail, the tiny leak may. 
make all the difference. To getangry then, Y 
and pound it with regulation or non- 
regulation police Jathis will only make 
matters worse. The trifling cost of, mend- 
ing a small leak in time will save much. 
-greater loss- later on—this is a truth 
which I cannot believe British statesman- 
ship does not understand. Itis because it 
does, that the question of, granting self- 
government has arisen today. g 

But the baser side of human nature is 
blind. It only attaches importance to 
the present, and ignores what is yet to 
come. It thinks it mere weakness or silly 
sentimentality to talk of Truth and Right. 
Buoyed by high hopes India is making too 
light of thisenemy of British Rule. The 
Anglo-Indian, who whether as government 
official or merchant stands for the greed of 
power or money, is too close to India to 
see clearly. To his near-sightedness it is 
his power, his prosperity which towers, 
end the 300 millions of India with their 
joys and sorrows are only so many 
shadows, faint and unsubstantial. This 
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makes me afraid that any boon, such as 
may have served to give back to India her 
strength of manhood, will be clipped and 
curtailed and bloodless when it does come, 
or perhaps, will perish on the journey and 
add to the skeletons of the unfruitful good 
wishes which strew the desert path of 
India’s fate. ; 

The Anglo-Indian who wields the weapon 
- of obstruction is intoxicated with power, 
and out of touch with the life of India by 
layer upon layer of accumulated official 
tradition. To him India is but a Govern- 
ment or Mercantile office. While, on the 
‘other hand, he is connected by blood with 
those Englishmen over the seas who shape 
our destimes ; his hand is in their hands, 
his lips at their ears ; he has a seat in their 
council chambers, and access to the green 
room behind the political stage; he is 
constantly going back home to leaven*the 
country with his ideas and is altering its 
very psychology. He swears by his grey 
haire and the length of his experience, and 
claims special indulgence because of the 
pinnacle to which he claims to have raised 
the Empire. Where can our words, our 
hopes, even our existence be seen behind 
this towering self-assertion ? How can we 
hope for any Englishman to have such 
abnormal keenness of insight as to succeed 
in spying out the humanity in these 300 
millions over the encircling walls of 
-officialdom ? 

The distant Englishman who, by reason 
of the free atmosphere of Europe is able to 
escape ‘the illusions of blind self-interest 
and can see India with a breadth -of vision, 
iscautioned by the Anglo-Indian that it 
is only through the dust-laden nether sky 
that a practical view can be obtained, and 
that the distant view from the pure upper 
sky is visionary. For the distant English- 
man to take an interest in Indian affairs 
is reckoned by the Anglo-Indian to bea 
piece of impudent meddlesomeness. There- 
fore the Indian should always remember 
that he is not governed by the Great 
English People of whom he has heard tell, 
but that he is the subject of an official sect 
who have been corroded into artificiality 
by the acid of Indian Government offices 
in which they ‘have soaked for ages—not 
of men who are men in mind and heart and 
life, but who have been artificially docked 
and stunted for a special purpose. 

The camera may be called an artificia? 
eye. It sees very distinctl?, but not the 
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whole view; it cannot see what is nct 
immediately before it.- So we may sayt 
sees blindly. The natural eye, behind 
which there is a living person,-howevr 
imperfect its vision may be for aparticuler 
purpose, is much better adapted fcr 
dealings between man and man. So we 
may thank God that He has not givea 
us camera lenses in the place of ‘eyes. 
But what is this that He has given 
us in the Government of India? Tle 
great Englishman, who is really ard 
fully a man, lives, such is our fate, on tke 
opposite shore; and before he comes ov r 
to this side he passes through the shea s 
of expediency which lop off three quarte s 
of his manhood, carefully cutting ort 
all’ that makes man grow himself ani 
cause growth in others. These expurgatel 
men fail to understand why these perfet 
and expensive cameras of theirs are chargcd 
with seeing incompletely, because ima- 
gination also is one of the things they have 
left behind them. 

Why is it that the inmates of wor-:. 
houses in England are so discontented ard 
try to tun away if they can ?- Because tLe 
workowse is neither a proper home, nor per- 
fect homelessne$s. It gives only a ba-e 
minimum of shelter, rigidly calculate. 
Shelter is doubtless a very necessary thin z, 
but because men are men they pine fora 
home, that is to say, they cannot live wit 1- 
out many athing whiclris not absolute y 
necessary, over and above the bare miri- 
mum; and if they cannot get these, thcy 
want to escape, The strict workhou ie 
guardian, who is not a whole man witha 
complete vision, feels surprised and ang: y 
at this ingratitude of the indigent, ard 
fails to understand their unwillingness o 
barter the boundless hope which agitates 
their soul for the peace of bare shelter, ard 
so tries to suppress sorrowing by punis.- 
ment. i ; 
The great Englishman is not in direst 
contact with India,—between them is i1- 
terposed the small Englishman. So, for ts, 
the great Englishmanexists onlyin Histo-y 
and Literature; and Indfa exists for him on_y 
in Offices and Blue books, in other worcs, 
India is for him only a set of statistics n 
which are to be found exportsand imports, 
income and expenditure; the number of 
births and deaths, of policemen to Keep te 
peace, of goals to punish the turbulen: ; 
the length of railway lines, the height of 
educational edifices, But creation iş not’a 
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sxy-illing mass of statistical figures, and no 
account of the vital immensity of india 
beyond these figures reaches ary living per- 
sonality. 

Nevertheless, whatever may Le the dift- 
calties in the way of believing it, I ask my 
countrymen to know for certain that there 
is a geographical locality where a people 
r ghtly called the great British people really 
exist, The injustice which the weak do to 
tze strong is only a further proof of their 
veakness,—it will redound to our glory 
if we can avoid such weakness. I can 
svear it that these great Englishmen are 
iL every way true men. It is also certain- 
ly true that the same greatness ot charac- 
tez which has made all great peoples great 
his also made these great Englishmen 
great. It is no use saying in a fit of 
pique that they have raised themselves 
oa,tne points of their swords, or by moun- 
tiag their money-bags. It is utterly 
unworthy of belief that any people -can 
become great merely because they are 
gooc at fighting, or money-making; and the 
proposition can be dismissed, without call- 
inz ior proof, that any people have be- 
come truly great without achieving moral 
greatness. These great €nglishroen sin- 
ce-ely cherish tke ideals of Right and Truth 
ard Freedom; they are expressed in vari- 
ows ways in their literature and their his. 
to-y; and these same ideals are giving 
th:m strength in the’ present-day war. 

These great Englishmen are not station- 
ary, they are progressing; their lives are 
changing and expanding through their his- 
to-y. They are busy not only with their 
Enpire and their commerce, but their 
national life flows onin a full stream of 
literature, science and art, social life and 
reLzion. They are creative ; and are of the 
high priests of the great European sacri- 
fice. The lessons of the war have not been 
lost cn them, and they are learning to read 
the history of man anew in the soul-search- 
ing light oftheir-martyrdom. They have 
seen the catastrophe that must inevitably 
result from the insistent setting up of false 
pa‘ riotic pride agaiast insulted humanity. 
Cozusciously or unconsciously they are real- 
ising that the god of one’s own country is 
the God ofall countries, and that to bring 
Him human victims is to see Him in His 
ter-ible wrath. And even if they have not 
understood it today, they will understand 
it someday, that the storm-centre is always 
where the air is thinnest ; and there, where 
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are the weakest of the world’s peoples, will 
always be the centre of struggle of contend- 
ing nations, drawn into the vortex by the 
lust of spoil; there mandoes not shine in his 
greatness, but grows laxer and laxer, care- 
lessly allowing his manhood to slip away 
from him; there Satan usurpsa seat and 
dares mock God for his weakness! The 
great Englishman, I say, needs must 
understand that castles cannot. be built, 
on sand, and their power made permanent 
on the weakness of others. 

But the small Englishman does not move 


on. He has remained ‘tied for long cen- 


turies to the country which he has con- 
demned to stagnation. On one face of his 
life he bears the imprint of office, on the 
other of pleasure. In the- former aspect 
he keeps India at the length of his sceptre 
of power or his measuring rod of com- 
mesce; the other face, like .the other 
side of the moon,- is entirely beyond 
our ken. And yet he claims value for ° 
his experience in the measure of the lepgth 
ofits years. In the beginning of British 
Indian History he did some creative work, 
but ever since he has simply been watching 
over and enjoying a well-established poli- 
tical and commercial predominance. His 
continual turning of the mill of routine 
has made him, immensely wise in worldly 
wisdom, and he thinks the achievement of 
efficiency in his office to be the greatest 
event in the world. His constant inter. 
course with a weaker people makes him ` 
feel that he is the maker of the future as 
he is the master of the present. He does 
not stop at the assertion that he is here, 
he follows it up with the boast that he 
has come to stay. 

Relying on the generosity of the great 
Englishman, as a talisman, our country- 
men have begun to talk back to the small 
Englishman, forgetting the strength of the 
power wielded by the latter; forgetting 
also that sometimes the cost of propitia- 
ting the priest below has to be even greater 
than the value of the boon vouchsafed by 
the god above. Let us recall instances of 
the power of this intermediary, the quality 
of his characteristic mood. Granted, fot, 
the sake of argument, that Annie Besant = 
was at fault ;—but the great Englishman 
had pardoned her. For this the earth- 
quakes engineered by the small Englishman 
reached and shook the Houses.of Parlia- 
ment. The small Englishman cannot 
overlook the crime of forgiveness, though 
9 
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he may omit to call for explanations in the 
case of irregular punishments. Where a 
punishment has been awarded, the crime 
must be there to fit it, says he. He who 
holds the contrary- is an Extremist! Then 
again, when in the Imperial Council cham- 
ber the Panjab Lieutenant Governor made 
indiscreet attacks on the people of India 
and the Viceroy felt compelled to read him 
a mild homily, it gave the small English- 
man a shock from which he finds it im- 
possible to recover. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Montagu, before taking up his 
office indulged in some plain speaking 
about the Indian Bureaucracy, there was 
such a cyclone of vituperation that it 
knocked the spire off the State Secretary’s 
power and freedom of action. We have 
witnessed the power of the small English- 
man, not only in the time of Lord Ripon 
and to some extent in that of Lord Hard- 
inge, but also so far back ‘as in the time of 
Lord Canning and of Lord Bentinck. 

at is why I repeatedly warn my coun- 
trymen: “What makes you so defiant ? 
Your strength? You have none. Your 
voice? It is not so loud as you think. 
Any Supporter ? Heisimaginary. If your 
cause be righteous then that alone you 
may thoroughly rely on. ‘None can de- 
prive you of the right of voluntary ` sufter- 
ing. The glory of consecrating yourselves 
to Truth and Right awaits you at the end 
ofastony road. And if, at length, you get 
any boon at all, it will be from your own 
conscience—the god that is within. Have 
you not seen how, suspecting the Govern- 
ment of India to be in collusion in regard 
to the proposal for a boon to India, the 
Anglo-Indian is inquiring with a -sardonic 
smile; ‘What makes the Government so 
jumpy? What awful thing can have 
happened that the thunderbolt department 
should have taken to showering rain ?” 
And. yet when mere schoolboys are thrust 
into the lawless underground regions of 
darkness, then this same: Anglo-Indian 
cries: “The state of things is so awful 
that British justice must confess defeat, 
aud wild Tartar methods imported to take 
its place!” That is to say, the apprehen- 
sion which is true when you strike, 1s false 
when you are called upon to apply balm to 
the wound,—for the -balm costs money! 
But, say I; the bill of costs for hitting hard 
has a way of exceeding that of trying to 
heal. Secure in your- strength you fansy 
that the portion of. Indian» History which 
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concerns the Indian is not progressing 
onwards, but goes round and round in au 
eddy which tends downwards. And when 
one day, on coming out of your office, you 
find the current passing beyond the line 
which was assigned to it in your plan, 
you fly into a rage and shout: “Stop it! 
Bindit! Hemit in!” Then indeed does 
the current sink beneath, and in your fran- 
tic efforts to check its hidden course you 
rip and tear the breast of the whole 
country. . sa 

I myself have recently fallen foul of the 
small Englishman.. Some days ago I 
happened to write a short letter on the 
harshness of imprisoning hundreds of 
young people without trial. {I was prompt- 
ly charged with circulating falsehoods and 
dubbed an Extremist. by the Anglo-Indian 
papers. These are, after all, government 
officials in mufti, so I forgive them their 
epithets. But even those of. my country- 
men who find no meaning in my poetry 
and no substance in my prose, but who 
nevertheless happen to have read my 
writings, will be constrained to admit 
this mucb, that from the days of the 
Swadeshi agitation to this day I have 
always .writt®n against Extremism. I 
have consistently urged. this one thing that 
the wages of wrong-doing are never found 
to be worth-while in the long run, for the 
debt of sia always ends by becoming the 
heavier. Moreover, I have never been scared 
by ink-slinging, be it Indian or English, I 
emphatically assert that the. Extremism 
which is neither decent, nor legal nor open, 
which méans forsaking the straight road 
and taking to tortuous paths in the hope 
of sooner gaining a particular end, is al- 
ways utterly reprehensible. I have consis- 
tently told my sountrymen this with the 
full strength of my conviction, and so I 
claim the right to say with equal emphasis 


‘that this Extremism is also wofully wrong, 


even as a policy of government. The high 
road of law may sometimes prove a round- 
about way-of.reaching the goal, but like 
riding roughshod over Belgium’s rights, 
the Extremism of shostening the legitimate 
road is never seemly. 

The taking of short cuts was the usual 
practice in ancient history. ‘Bring me his 
head !” was a favorite method of cutting the 
gordian knot. Europe prides herself on her 
discovery that the cutting of the knot is 
not the same as undoing it, and that much 
damage is wrought by the former process, 
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Civilisation has responsibilities to which 
it is incumbent on her to do justice even 
ic times of trouble and stress. There is 
aielement of ferocity in all punishment 
wiich is allowable in civilised society 
oily after it has been softened, so far 
as may be, by passing through the filter of 
lew, cleansed of all anger, spite and parti- 
a -ty ; otherwise the rod of the judge and 
the cudgel of the hooligan remain insuffici- 
ectly differentiated. I admit that the 
ties are dificult. We are ashamed of the 
methods by which some of our youths 
have attempted to get rid of the obstacles 
tc their country’s progress. We are all the 
m-re ashamed of it because the idea of the 
divorce of Expediency from Right was 
taught us by the West. The open and 
secret lies of diplomacy, the open and sec- 
rec robberies sanctioned by statecraft are 
loaked upon in the West as the inevitable 
alloy in the gold which serves to strength- 
en the metal. Thus have we come to learn 
that it is foolish and feeble—mere silly 
seciimentalism—to allow Righteousness 
to bother and worry where Patriotic self- 
interest shows, the way. We, also, have 
become convinced that civilisation requires 
to ve stiffened by an admixture of bar- 
barism, and the Right to be tempered by 
the expedient. - This has not only led us to 
tolerate unrighteousness, but also to bend 
the knee to whatis most unworthy in our 
teazhers. We have lost the courage and 
independence to say from a higher plat- 
forr: than that of even our teachers: 


ward Tas aag ad were yates | 
aa: arate Bate agag fares n 


Aen flourish by unrighteousness, in un- 
rigkteousness -appears their welfare, by 
unrighteousness they overthrow their ene- 
mies, but they are destroyed at the root. 

So I say that itis the greatest shame of 
all zhat our ideals should have owned 
such complete defeat at the onslaught of 
the teachings of the West. What high 
hopes had we that when the lamp of Love 
of Csuatry should be lighted in our coun- 
try, che best that was in us would be 
illuminated and shine forth; cur age-long 
accumulation of error flee from the shelter 
of its dark corner; a fountain of hope 
“gush fosth through the stony crust of 
our Cespair ; our awakened energies carve 
out ‘or us, step by step, a way over the 
apparent hopelessness of our future ; and 
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our people stand shoulder to shoulder, 
with upraised heads, relieved by the 
buoyant joy of mutual love from the 
weight of cruel conventions that have 
crushed and insulted our manhood. 


But alas! what trick was this that our 
fate played us? The lamp of patriotism 
was lighted, but what was this scene it 
revealed of theft and robbery and secret 
murder ? Did the god of our prayers appear 
before us to be worshipped by offerings of 
sin ? Does not the same spiritlessness and 
inertia, the same self-mistrust, which led 
us to look to political begging as a pana- 
cea for all betterment and so to perfect 
ourselves in the art of petition-writing, 
now make us take to political crime in 
order to hasten the millenium ? There is 
no cross-road where robbery and bravery 
meet, In Europe there may seem to be 
such a meeting of the ways, but the sign- 
posts on its roads have not yet been passed 
as correct in the survey of Providénce. 
And let us pray to God, even if the wħole 
world should believe immediate gain to be 
the be-all and end-all, that India may not 
share in such belief. If without it we can 
attain political freedom, well and good. 
If not, let us at least abstain from choking 
the way to a greater freedom with the 
garbage of political untruths, 


But one thing we must not forget. If 
in the light of our awakened love of coun- 
try we have seen robbery and murder, we 
have also seen brave men,- We have never 
seen the divine power of self-sacrifice so 
resplendent in our youths as we have seen 
it to-day. They are ready with a wonder- 
ful devotion to cast aside all worldly pros- 
pects and consecrate their lives to the ser- 
vice of their motherland—a service which 
not only does not lead to advancement or 
Government favour, but bristles with the 
antagonism of their own kith and kin, It 
makes my heart thrill to see that there is 
no lack of young pilgrims on this strait 
and troublous path, and that their res- 
ponse was immediate when the call came 
from above. In more fortunate countries, 
where numerous avenues to the service of. 
country and mankind spread in all direc- 
tions, these unworldly, imaginative, deter- 
mined, selfless boys are accounted the 
greatest assets. One has only to read the 
last Jetter of the detenu, Sachindra, who 
kglled himself in despair, to feel sure 
that if he bad been born in the country of 
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the Englishmen who punished him, he would 
there. have lived a glorious life and died 
even a more glorious death. 

In the past and in the presentit was 
and is open to any king or any official 
of a king to paralyse a country from 
one end tothe other by suppressing the 
vitality of its youth. That is easy 
enough; but it is not civilised, and, 
so far as I know, it is not English either. 
To cripple for life those who are innocent 
and likewise great, or even those who ina 
momentary perversion of a great enthu- 
siasm have fallen, but only need a helping 
hand to rise again and justify their life,— 
what could be a more cruel waste of 
human life? What kind of statesmanship 
is it which can afford to hand over such 
youths and boysto the tender mercies of 
the secret service? Itis like letting loose 
a herd of buffaloes in the night upon the 
tender shoots of springing corn ; and while 
the owner of the field beats his breast in 
desfair, the keeper of the herd exults that 
not a weed will be left showing ! 

And what makes the calamity greater is 
that any tender shoot once bitten by the 
police thrives no longer, and will bear 
neither flower nor fruit, for there is poison 
in. their touch. I know a boy whose in- 


telligence was as keen as his diligence in’ 


study, and equally noble was his character. 
He managed. to get let off after having 
been mauled by the police, it is true; but he 
is now, in the first bloom of his youth, the 
inmate for life ofa madhouse in Berham. 
pore. I can swear that the British 
Government never had anything to fear, 
but our country much to gain, from him. 

Some time ago when my Shantiniketan 
boys went up for their examination to 
the Birbhum Zilla school, the police used 
to, take down their names. They had no 
need todo anything else to cause young 
spirits to droop ; for none know the nature 
of their secret records nor can divine the 
purpose of their stealthy methods. Just 
as no one cares to eat a snake-bitten 
fruit, so none dare to hold commerce with 
a police-tainted person. Even that most 
desperate of creatures, the Bengali father 
with an unmarried daughter to get rid 
of,—to whom neither ugliness nor vice, nor 
age nor disease is a bar,—even he refrains 
from sending the matchmaker to him. If 
the one-time police-suspect tries to dp 
business, the business fails.. If he begs for 
charity, he may rouse our pity, but cannot 
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overcome our dread. If he joins any good 
work, that good work is doomed. 


The authorities in charge of this Depart- 
ment of Terror are after all only men of 
flesh and blood, they are not saints, risen 
superior to passion and prejudice. And as 
we, in a state of excitement or fear, mistake 
shadow for reality, so do they. Their 
profession being to suspect all men, mis- 
trust of all men becomes ingraimed in their 
character ; and to take action on the least 
trace of doubt gets to be their favourite 
policy; for they are not checked from above, 
their surroundings have been terrorised 
into silence, and the small Englishman 
behind them is either apathetic, or else 
hounding them on. If, to a lack of natural 
sympathy, prevailing passion or panic, and 
power practically boundless, there be add- 
ed secret methods and stifled laws, then, 
can even the small Englishman really 
bring himself to believe that a situation 
has arisen in which strict justice and 
a righteous policy can be counted upon ? I 
am absolutely certain that he does not 
believe any such ¢hing, but what he 
believes is that all this is a convenient 
method of suppressing disturbance ; just as 
we have seen, inGermany, the avoidance of 
international obligations reckoned to be 
the easiest way of winning the war, 
because there the smail Germans predo- 
minate over the great Germans. The state 
policy of “Bring me his head !’? may serve 
fora time, but not for alltime. The policy 
which is good for all time is the policy for 
which great Englishmen have so often 
fought ; and fired by their whole-hearted 
abhorrence for the opposite policy of the 
Germans, great young Englishmen, to-day, 
are rushing in thelr thousands to give up 
their lives on the field of battle. 


It has been my steadfast endeavour 
that the boys of my Shantiniketan school 
should acquire a true vision of the history 
of Humanity as a whole, broad and un- 
tainted with race-hatred. With this in my 
mind, Ihave not hesifated to accept the 
services of devoted Englishmen offering to 
consecrate their lives to this work. But 
we live unnatural lives ; our present scope, 
our future prospects, are both narrow ; 
our latent powers are feeble in expression 
for lack of stimulus and want of facility. 
Any result we may achieve in our restrict- 
ed field, overshadowed as it is by fhe 
might of the wielders of al power and 
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prestige, are so Cwarfed and stunted as to 
be >f but little use or value in the markets 
of -ae world,—which however is declared 
to be the best reason for continuing to 
keep us in a deeper shade! An utter 
depression due to this state of things 
is weighing down our 
ani for‘this reason hardly any one 
in this country is inclined to attach 


any value to tke Greater Freedom from. 


on2’s baser nature which great men 
extol. And yet I make bold to believe 
thet our endeavours in the Shantiniketan 
School have not been entirely fruitless. 


Fer however serious the obstacles in the 


wey may-hbe, ifthe supreme truth he held 
before our countzymen, they cannot find it 
in cheir hearts to thrust it aside altoge- 
ther,—not even the most modern of our 


boys! And, as to this trait in our charac- 


tet, Lam happy to bein agreement with 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab. 
Bet at times it becomes terribly diff- 
cult, Things happen which make even the 
me=kest of Bengali boys rebellious against 
the higher teaching, for,baser passions at- 
tract their like. We have two little fellows 
in our Shantiniketan Schoo¥ whose guar- 
dizns were fairly well-to-do and paid. the 
school dues regularly. Some time ago 
three men of tke family were arrested in 
one taul, and interned. The boys can no 
lorger pay their way and have to be sup- 
por-zed from the school funds. The little 
fellows are not cnly feeling the humiliation 
of their position, but they are not un- 
aware,.also, of the misery that has befallen 
their home. Their father was stricken 
with malaria, and their distracted mother 
mcving heaven and earth in the endeavour 
to get him imprisoned in ea healthier loca- 
lit>,—all these anxieties tormented their 
infaa: minds.They do not utter a word, nor 
do we speak to chem, on the subject. But 
it somehow sticks in my throat to talkin 
their presence of Right, Justice and Uni- 
versal Love, for the sneering faces come 
atL wart my vision of those who, like the 
Punjab Lieutenant Governor, have no use 
for these spiritual exaggerations. Thus 
are the sparks flying in this clash between 
the baser passions of both parties; and in 
all perts of Bengal outward suffering is 
driven inwards, there to be stored upas a 
permanent factor influencing character. 
The bombs which are being dropped into 
the bosom of whole families from the high 
clcudiaid of authority are exacting their 


whole being; . 
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toll of women and children,—but may not 
these, at least, be classed as non-comba- 
tants ? 

If you ask me about the root of this 
vicious problem, I say at once it is the 
want of self-government. We are so foreign 
to Englishmen. One of their learned 
travellers has said that he felt the Chinese 
and Japanese to be nearer. ‘It seems our 
spirituality standsin the way,—a malady 
with which the Britisher disclaims to be 
afficted. What more radical difference can 
there be between man and man? Over 
and above that, they do not know our 
language ; they do not mix with us socially. 
Where there is so vast an igtervening 
distance, so little of knowledge to bridgeit, 
watchful suspiciousness can be the only 
possible policy. The poison disseminated 
by those who are selfish and crafty, who 
know that to play the honorary spy isa 
way to rapid advancement, is permeating 
and vitiating the whole admiunistratjon. 
Those who value self-respect more than 
patronage, who prefer the good of the 
country to their own promotion, they try, 
so long as the police willlet them, to give 
all government concerns as wide-a berth 
as they can. 

The bureaucraticadministrator who lives 
in an atmosphere of walking on tiptoe, 
talking in whispers, glancing furtively at 
every shadow and lurking behind cover, 
an atmosphere, moreover, that is tainted 
with the proximity of the police,—what is 


‘to prevent his habitual suspicion taking 


shape as direful action, for to him we are 
only an abstraction—the Governed ? So 
when in our homes the mother weeps, the 
brother trembles, the wife commits suicide, 
and the children have to go untended and 
untaught ; when ata sign from the C.I.D., 
institutions representing the patriotic 
labour of years crumble to the dust ; that 
makes no difference in the appetite for 
dinner, or soundness of sleep, of the ruling 
power, nor does it even affect his zest for 
his game of Bridge. I do not say this in 
anger. The conditions being what they 
are, itis but natural. Bureaucracy always 
implies dealings, not with the real world 
as a whole, but with that part of it 
which is a product of its own regulations. 
In a free country no bureaucracy isallowed 
to occupy the whole space, so that the 
people get an opportunity of growing 
through the gaps left init. In a dependent 
country it is careful to leave no. gap. 


THE SMALL AND THE GREAT 


Anl-if we busy ourselves searching for an 
outlet to the open sky, there is such a 
stormy flutter in all its branches right to’ 
the tips of its foliage, that we, also, grow 
disquieted and feel we would rather forego 
the outlet than risk being broken by the 
buffetings of these branches.. Nevertheless 
let me say my first and last word. There is 
no nation so powerful that it cam keep un: 
naturalness balanced on the point of its 
bayonet. The weight grows, the muscles 
relax, and the gravitation:of the ‘great 
world brings all bolstered up anomalies 
to the dust. CO | i 
- What then is natural ? That whatever 
may be thegharacter of the government it 
should be responsiblé + ‘to ‘the people 
governed; so that they in turn may be 
lovingly loyal to it as their own. The 
apathy of the people in -regard to „añ, 
irresponsible outside government in which- 
they have no share, cannot but degenerate 
into antipathy. And those who try to 
suppress such! antipathy by force needs 
must convert it into antagonism. That 
is how the problem waxes more and more 
complex. - 

The British Nation” has come to India 
as the messenger of the spirit of the age.’ 
The wealth of greàt ‘truths gained by 
Humanity in each era is bound to, be dis- 
tributed in one shape or the other through: 
out the countries of the world. Those who 
are the carriers of this wealth are false to 
their trust if they are miserly in its distri- 
bution; then they hamper the design of 
Providence and spread misery. But they 
cannot hide under a bushel the light they 
carry. What they have been commission- 
ed to give, give they must, for they are 
but the instruments of the gift which is the 
gift of the age. Unnaturalness comes in 
when they turn their light side to one part 
of their history and their dark side to 
another. But they cannot-go on for. ever 
allowing one side of their nature to cheat 
the other. If the small Englishman per- 
sists in hemming in -the great Englishman 
with a wall. of self-interest, only sorrow 
and calamity will follow. The game of 
History is not -played with the cards ex- 
posed. The denouement. often comes ina 
surprising fashion, upsetting all calcula- 
tions. Anyhow, it may be asserted as. a 
general truth that, if after a prolonged 
period of giving rein to unnaturalness, ié 
is imagined that the regulations of -one’s 
own making are the laws of the universe, 
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then all of a sadden will History stumble 
over some slight obstacle, and topple 
over completely. For centuries East and 
West have -been brought together, but 
have failed to establish human relation- 
ships; West would rule the East but can- 
not makeit kin; the barriers of the East 
are broken down and the West is right in- 
side‘its granaries, and yet the refrain conti- 
nues to be chanted: .“Never the twain 
shall meet !” :Can the dead-weight of such 
unnaturalness remain for long in stable 
equilibruim ? If no natural solution can 
be found then the curtain will descend on 
the Fifth Act of an Historical Tragedy. 

The Tragedy. ‘of: India’s past history 
was worked out just in. this way. We, 
also, saw men come together, only to con- 
trive elaborate methods of keeping them 
permanently asunder. - We, also, tried to 
keep from others- Rights which we prized 
as the most.valuable for ourselves. We, 
also, insulted humanity by giving the high- 
sounding name of Special Privilege to prt- 
vileges which should have been universal. 
But with all the weight of our sacred scrip- 
tures at their back we were unable to se- 
cure the permagence of this unholy un- 
naturalness in our past history. Thesystem 
in which we thought lay our strength, 
proved our weakness. And so have we 
been dying through centuries of self-inflict- 
ed wounds. 

Whatever may be the seeming of the 
present, I am firm in the hope that East 
and West shall meet. But towards this 
end we, also, have our duties to perform. 
If we are small and entertain fear, the 
Englishman will become small and parade 
frightfulness. The whole power of the 
small Englishman rests on the smaller 
side of our own nature. But that future 
age is coming upon the Earth, when 
the unarmed shall have to stand up 
against the armed, when the | victory 
will be not. on the side of him who 
can :strike, but of him who knows how to 
die. In that age he who causes suffering 
will be vanquished apd the glory be 
his who has suffered. In that age, as the 
result of the war between the soul and the 
flesh, the soul and the machine, man will 
declare that he is no beast, and is superior 
to the laws of natural selection. The duty 
is cast upon us to prove this great truth. 

If the East and the West do meet, it will 
be upon some great Ideal; not upon the 
ground of favour ; not upon some man-of- 
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war bristling with big guns.. If.death be 
made an ally, then shall the Lord of Death 
come to our help. If we donot achieve 
power for ourselves, then the alliance be- 
teeen the weak and the powerful cannot 
be a real one ; the union in which one part 


pedominates is no union at all, but the.. 
greaiest of all disunions. The Empire in. 


tke building of which we are only as the 
bricks and mortar cannot be our Empire. 
That Embire, alone, can be ours of which 
we are the architects also. Only within such 
a2 Empire can we gain life; for such an 
Empire can we lay down life. -Oh, let not 
the power with which we would ally our- 
seives with the powerful be that acquired 
by begging or borrowing. May it be our 
cwn inherent power, the power of right- 
ecusness. May it bethe power to bear 
unflinchingly endless sorrow and suffer. 
ing. There is no power on earth 


which can bind in chains the power to 


s-ffer, to sacrifice self,—the power of right- 
e>usness. In defeat it is victorous, in death 
immortal. ge 
Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 


Note by the Miathor 
Since the reading of this paper there 
Eas been a reference by H. E. Lord Ronald. 
shay, in a speech of his in Council, toa 
letter which 1 wrote to an English friend. 
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I should like to make it clear that neither 
in that letter nor in this paper has it been 
my object to pronounce any opinion on 
the innocence or guilt ofall or any of those 
who have been pttnished under the Defence 
of India Act. a 

What I want to say is that the policy of 
secret condemnation and punishment 
hitherto pursued has naturally led a very 
large number of my countrymen to con-- 
clude that a great many of-those punished 
are innocent. Imprisonment in gaols, in. 
some cases, in solitary cells, savours to the 
public at large more of vengeance than of 
precaution. Moreover the harassment ta 
which a detenu is subjected, even after-his 
release, by reason of continued Shadowing 
by the police, may not be admitted by. 
those who are responsible, but is too pain- 
fully patent to those who share the sufter- 
ing. , 
othe natural outcome of this policy is- 
a widespread panic which paralyses the: 
innocent, whether in their efforts for®self- 
advancement orto render public service. 


._ In this unnatural state of things-it has 


become dificult for us to maintain our 
accustomed relations with those whom 
we do not know well, with the further 
disastrous result that both hospitality and 
charity have succumbed to an all-pervad- 
ing suspiciousness. 
; ae RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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ARATAMA SAN > 


By E. E. SPEIGHT, or Kanazawa, JAPAN. 


S I stole» out of the gates of the com- 
pound a. blinding flash of lightning 
over Vladivostock way spread along 

che horizon and filled me with awe. It 
wes not yet four of a winter’s morning, and 
the stars werecold. I stumbled down the 
steep brookside to the frozen rice-fields and’ 
made for a cluster of bamboos in which 
nestled a Japanese village with Polynesian 
roofs and a haunted shrine. One long 
building was dimly lighted. 8 

_Lcall: “Aratama San!” 

«A burly figure moves silently out of the 
blacknéss anë greets me, grasping my hand 


$ 


firmly: He is young and sturdy, with a 
bull-neck and high cheek-bones: his face 
suggests the tenacity of the’ Negro and the 
dignity of the Mongol, but thereis a strange 
gentleness in his manner and speech’ —- 

He leads me into a: building where two 
haggard youths clad only in shirt-like gar- 
ments are attending to a furnace. There 
are tiny bottles of milk everywhere, a 
thousand of themin -sight, and they are 
taking turn to be steamed to boiling-point. 
Aratama gives some orders in another 
and deeper voke, and brings me fireina 
prazier. -Then he surprises me by handing 


a 


me a difficult Chinese poem, which not one 
educated Japanese in a-hundred could read. 
He gave me the normal Chinese characters 
and the cursive, a transliteration in Eng- 
lish spelling of the Japanese pronunciation 
of the characters, a translation into English 
and an illustrated description of the koto, 
the instrument to which the poem was 
sung. I putit aside and visit the cattle- 
stalls until heis ready. Seventy cows are 
happily munching in chorus : some of them 
have their calves with them, and the home-. 
ly sight takes away the weird feeling of 
being iu a remote region. of the Far East. 


I had noticed Aratama the first day I 
entered his‘class, and had marked him asa 
rough customer. He looked like a fighting 
man full.of despair. . But I was wrong. 
There wasa natural refinement about him, 
and he was grateful for.the least attention. 
At the first sign of restlessness in the class 
he was the first to call his comrades to 
ordef. He seemed to be alone, living aloof 
from his, classmates. But his work in 
English was earnest, more promising than 
his place near the bottom would denote. 
The class is one of the better ones of the 
first year students of law, and the men 
hail from all parts of Japan. 


One day in October I happened to look. 


down as I was lecturing and caught sight 
of something full of meaning. Aratama: 
had slipped off his boots, and what boots 


they were! Mere brickbats. It was easier . 
for him without them, for his swollen feet . 


were bare. That day I first divined the 
poverty of my pupils. i 


The next time Į noticed him was a bitter 
day of driving snow. The wind came 


howling across from Siberia and set the . 


city a-shivering. Gardens were straw- 
decked, and all men wore mufflers. He had 


on an old military coat, with the hood © 


over his head. When he saw me cothing 
along the deserted street he slipped off his 
hood in salute, nor would he replaceit un- 
til we had walked far. I was well clad 
aud set my course for the parade ground, 
the most exposed spot in the city. At 
every corner I expected him tó leave me, 
but he held alongside. 
home. 

“I have not been to my native place for 
three years. Iam the youngest of eight, 
Sir, and my parents are very poor.” . 

He laughed, though somewhat sadly. 


I asked about his- 


ARATAMA SAN \ x 
D 
I spoke of great Englishmen "i 2 


risen from hovels. 

He laughed again. “Ah, no, no, Sh 

There was deep. meaning in his accents. 
He knew that no onecould beso poor as 
he. I was roused. 

“What are you going to be after you 
leave the University ?” I asked. 

. “I will be a statesman, Sir.” 

We reached the wide renpeijo, where 
companies of recruits snowball each other 
under their kindly officers. He plodded 
through the slush in his pitiful boots, 
which were now sodden beyond recognition. 
“Do you take exercise every afternoon ?” 
I asked. 

“I have to work for my living, Sir. I 
am a gyunyuya, what do you call it? A 
milkboy. It is difficult for study. I am 
drowsy: itis tired to work.” | 
I. remembered that once he started ‘in 
class asifjust awake. Even yet I did not 
realise the truth. We reached a turning. 

” “Good-day, Sir.” He said, bowing low. 

. The next day he came to see me, shy, 
but courteous and full of strange Buddhist 
lore. As a result of that visit I was here 
among the patignt cows. 


He broke in upon my reverie. , 
“Y am now ready to start, Sir.” _ 
A crate of warm bottles was put into a 


covered hand cart. He lighted a paper 


lantern, explaining its Chinese lettering to 
me, -and then backed between the shafts. 
He had: on his great coat, but neither cap 
nor shoes. As wecrossed the courtyard I 
‘heard his bare feet crunching the ice of 
the pools. Every few seconds the north- 
‘western sky burst into electric flame. 

“Have you had breakfast ?” I asked. 

“Breakfast and dinner—they are equal, 
Sir.” He laughed joyously. 

“You eat nothing until noon ?” 

. “No, Sir.” 

I had filled my pockets with oranges 
fresh from the tree and shelled walnuts. 
We shared, and as he ate I drew the cart. 
Its inside rattled as we crossed the little 
bridges. We were sooh in the darkest of 
bamboo-fenced Janes, I held the metal 
ends of the shafts. They were cold and 
the frost almost split my knuckles. 

Thus began the strangest and most 
devious of wanderings ina city Which is 
itself a labyrinth. Once every two minutes 
we turned a right angle, I know some of 
those alleys by day, but now I wag lost. 
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Everything took an unnatural form ; the 
might air rustled with the sound ‘of the 
Sallow mountain river on whose bank 
tiat suburb stood, and thosé' ‘eerie 
=ashes from a storm on the Japan Sea 
startled us anon. No soul was abroad, but 
ae heard the sleepers snoring behind their, 
paper walls. 

Ill-clad | Kuramaya—jinriksha - meti— 
coughed in their dim stalls, waiting for 
thé telephone summons. 

‘We had‘milk for fifty: hotises, and the 
round takes three hours. -On: weekdays 
Aratama finishes at seven, leaves his cart. 
somewhere, washes his feet in a: brook, 
puts on cap and boots, and gets in an 
aour’s study before school begins: ‘at 
eight. Finishing at two or three; ‘he. pulls: 
aome the cart and washes Bottles: al- the? 
afternoon. 

‘Infinite trouble these ‘customeré” are. 
Every morning they find a wee bottle—five | 
of thenr go to quart—hanging on.a‘hook or 
hidden by ‘the gate, but little they dream 
of the ' man who serves: them. To deliver 


t 
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the last half-pint we walked two miles 
through the business quarter.of the city. 
I dug it out of Aratama that he. has: 
also to find the customers for his master, - 
and-that he has been keeping -himself alive 
inthis way for three year ‘without a. 
day’s break. 


“It ‘spends very vere time,” he: said; 
“Sunday and ariy afternoons.” : 

Once'a month he collects the money; and: 
his takings are forty yen (sixty rupees). Of 
this he receives a small percentage as wage, 
out of which he must pay the school over 
three rupees a motith. What he lives on 


is aim ystery.. 


As'we turhed: TAR a: Saint light 
made-the Eastern'stars pale. o: : 


“What do- you- call: ‘that ‘in ‘England pn 
he asked, “We'say kigashiga shiramu,” 


| “The: day breaks,” I reply. | : 


“That: ‘was ‘Aratama’s last round - as a 
milk-boy. ' ye 


' Corea i is waiting for such'a as en l 
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"Heisa warrior beautiful aad strong Coi oa 


... His mighty war-drum. Lo! a gleaming. crowd r a 
OF colours į in His Rainbow-Banner high. LEA i T oe 


‘Thro’ endless ages, ‘dauntless in the ‘fight; se 
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' Hė'fights alone, against the world's dark wrong == 

; And takes its people prisoners of right... . : a 
, Across my dreams, bursts His victorious soang, . , 2 m 7.27 
“Out of the darkness march into the Light. 4 
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OUR FUTURE SHARE IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Circular Letter inviting suggestions. :—-; 
HE Government, of India has recently. 
issued’ :a .Circular. Letter to the local. 
Governments making some tentative. 
suggestions. for.the reform of the educa- 
tional:. services in connection with the 
recommendations, ‘of the date -Public: 
Services Commission and -inviting . the 
opinion of the local Governments on them. 
The: Supréme :Government is at pains to. 
tell us that it has an absolutely. open mind 
in the matter and that it is not at all:com- 
mitted to-its. tentative proposals. -As it 
writes: - 3 E a a a 
“The Government of India must riot be deemed to 
be prejudging the, matter in issue. Their present 
objæt is merely to .clarify .these so, as- to assist in 
obtaining the well-considered, opinions: of, local 
Governments. The alternative suggestions which 
follow are intended to elucidate opinion and. not to 
forestall it.’” 2 ee aie a a 
The local Governments: are now: ap- 
pointing committees to discuss - this ‘letter 
and make suggestioris to it: These com- 
mittees usually consist ‘of. three European 
officers of the I. Ei S., and three Indians; 
two of the latter being senior officers of the 
P. E: S., and the third‘a non-official mem- 
ber of the local Legislature. The Director 
of Public Instruction' presides. -We thank 
the Government for the unexpectedly ‘fair 
attitude it-has assumed aad the honest 
desire to consult the publicsthat it--hàs 
manifested. - a eda 
The Circular Letter bégins witha resume 
of the Islington Cormission’s proposals, 
which are familiar to our readers from our 
two articles, The Education Service (June 
1917, pages 712-714) aiid--the Public Ser- 
vices Commission and the Educational 
Service (Aug.; pp. 177-186). The‘letter 
then summarises the criticism to which the 
public with a rare unanimity have subject- 


ed-those proposals. : T 
-~ The’ Supreme Government - dotbts- 
“whether a distinction between ‘Class’ 1, 
(old I. E. S.) and Class II, (old P. E; S.) 
can in practice be made according to the 
work done in ‘the manner suggested by the 
Cominigsion,” and then it hopes that he 
local governments “will be able to suggest 
some practical means of distinction between 


Class I, and Class II, which will not depend 
primarily upon racial. grounds.” We have 
shown, in the articles cited above, how 
faise is Lord. Islington’s. assumption that 
the Indian. Professors are given a lower 
pay and status because they do a lower 
kind of “teaching work, while every 
European enjoys the higher status and pay 
from the commencément -of his service 
because he does a highe- kind of work. 


Distinction between Class I, and Class 
Hl, ParaQ(a) 7 ot 

In practice it will very often be found 
impossible to make a distinction between 
the two classes in a college on the basis of 
the work done, though such distinction 
can be very easily made in university or 
post-graduate. work, viz., by creating a 
Specialist Corps.and ar Ordinary Branch 
as suggested by ustelow. : The distinction 
drawn by the,Islington Commission -ig 
imp:acticable tor the following reasons : 
‘‘(a) The‘ same lecturér usually takes 
sortie of the uppér and some of the lower 
classes at the same time. ` : 

(b) Itisdeclarėd by the Commission- 
ers to be desirable that ‘“‘the teaching of 
thé junior classes in colleges should be con. 
ducted by the moreexp2rienced and com- 
petent officers.’ But in Government 
service there are Indians of long experience 
some of whom take the’ lower classes and 
others do the higher teaching, and yet 
they are not; for either of these two 
reasons, placed in the I. E.S., whereas 
every European belongs to‘the I. E. S.,° 
irrespective Of the class he takes, irrespec- 
tive of ‘his’ possessing’ or-not possessing 
any previous teaching experience. Here, 
the line of demarcation-is clearly one of 
race, and not one, .of experience or 
efficiency, unless: - effiçgiency be taken to be 
synonymous witha European degree. 
' (e) Certain-Indian professors (P. E. S. 
men) have done the teaching work of 
European officers on‘ leave for periods 
sometimes aggregating’to 8 -years during 
a service of 20 years, and yet’ the former 
are never recruited to fillany permanent 
vacancy in Class I. Experience. is clearly 
on their side, :Can it be contended that 
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they are lacking in the requisite efficiency ? 
Ifso, why are they entrusted with the 
guishing between Class I and Class II :—. 
© di), The ability actually displayed by 
develop dufing their service in’ case ‘they’ 
lists of mature a 

(ii) The distiuetion inthe ‘ feld- of 
an officer is normally found fit to’ under- 
Service, °°": 
graduates: of 28 years of age are dark 
fairly advanced in-life who has..:taught for 
Even when they afterwards fail to satisfy. 
fails to get good value for :its, money, 


higher work time after time ? 

Equitable and practical means of distin- 

(i) The initial qualifications - of the 
o-hcers employed. 
them in teaching, organisation or adminis- 
tration, and the type of .character they” 
were recruited young and are not specia- 

‘oft ge and known ability and: 

character.) °° * ee aa E ee 
original reseatch (“professorial ‘distinction’ 
as understood in Europe’) ‘which they 
may attain. re arnt Ea bras Ee ee R 

(ivi The class of teaching work: which: 
teké, after he has passed through: his 
probation : and gained experience. -in 
= Now, only the. ‘first of these -tests is 
applied to the Europeans... Young: English 
horses:in respect of the bther three points, 
which can- be acquired: oyy by a -man 
a number of years, (whether in a Govern- 
ment College or any outside institution). 
tke last- three. tests; they- cannot be re- 
moved ‘from Class I, and. the Government. 
during the rest. of:the -service of, these 
oficers, . oa 


This risk can be avoided either — 
= (a) ‘by: recruiting to. Class I, only 
teachers of.experience and proved capacity 
az a higher age (say 35) than now, both 
ir India and in England, or `- : >. 
_. (b) by dividing. Class: I; into two 
branches, -viz the Specialist. and the 
Ordinary, as, proposed by us, and delaring 
the ordinary .:branch'to be the recruiting 
ground for. æ certain proportion of the 
specialist branch, (the residue of the latter 
branch being directly, recruited). tod 

If proposal. .(b}.1s, accepted, then the 


. additions to the-cadre of the J. 
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Government Letter, Para 12 (A). At 
present the Europeans in the I. B. S, 
number 199-6—37=156. Even if all 
the 37 war vacancies and 65 proposed 
$ S., are 
filled by Indians, their’ total number will 
be 6+37+65=108 only, and thus. the 
Europeans and “Indians will be in the 
proportion of 3: to:2,;and not ‘nearly 
approximate” as hoped for-in the Govern- 
ment letter. - . sere E a 
In case our propesal*for dividing the 
Service into’ the -specialist and. ordinary 
branches is not accepted, and Government: 
decides to have only one ‘branch ‘up to Rs.’ 
1050, and selection grades above that pay,’ 
then in:fairness. to the:abler: Indians'a rule 
should. be laid down that -officers will be 
eligible for . promotion’ to : the- selection 
grades even before they’ reach the highest 
ordinary grade (viz., that on Rs. 1,050). 
Otherwise; as all Indians will join on Rs. 
200 less than their European ‘colleagues of 
equal standing'in the service, they wil? be 
debarred by age from ‘the sélection grades, 
or succeed in holding only the lowest of 
such grades and that too for a short time 
on the eve ofretirement... .. ~ 
., But: these. . official recommendations 
merely. aim at tinkering, they, do not at- 
tempt any abiding. solution of:the problem, 
as. Vetus has clearly, demonstrated. in our 
August. number., The Supreme :Govern- 
ment is anxious ‘to'lay down a general 
policy ‘for the future. organisation, of the 
Department, for without_a -definite goal in 
view it: is-impossible to devise any satisfac- 
tory scheme for the reorganisation of the 
educational, services.’’-(Paras..13 and 11.) | 
Let us, therefore, clear the ground for 
our constructive:programme by examining 
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the root of the problem. i ee 

~ The presént; position of the problem.— 
Government declare it to be “essential to 
attract. the -best possible -material, Euro- 
pean ‘as well as: Indian, into. educational 
employ.”; But.;as-duly,. qualified Euro- 
peans are unwilling to enter the I.E.S. even 
whén offered, as now, a salary of Rs. 500 
rising to Rs. 1000 in 10 years and Rs. 


maximum salary in :the Ordinary; branch .1,100..in the 16th: year for- every one,— 


-nzed not exceed Rs. 700 for persons trained 
ir. India and Rs. 1000. for those educated in 
Europe, because :only the fatlures:of the 
service will qualify’ for pension from the 

:highest grade of the Ordinary branch. 

. Proportion of Europeans and Indians.— 
There is a. grave arithmetical error in 


with. still; higher remunerations for select 
officers—it is, clear that European educa- 
tonists are a luxury too costly for the 
Indian tax-payer and such -ofhcers should 
beemployed only when they are indispen- 
sable, that is, when they are specialists the 
like of whom cannot be secured in India. 
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Financial reasons, if nothing else, must 
compel us to restrict Europeans to the 


corps of specialists, and exclude them from. 


the class of mere college lecturers, to which 
most of them now belong by virtue of the 
work done by them. K 

The main bulk of educational work here 
must be done by Indians and the quality 
of that work must. suffer if the pay and 
status offered to the Indians (i.e., the 
P.E.S.) ate such as to attract: only third 
rate men. The evidence of Mr, W. H. 


Sharp (D:P.1. of Bombay) and other high“ 


officers shows that for several years past 


no able Indian has cared to enter -'the- 


P.E.S., aad the. result has been that in 
spite of a large expenditure of public money 
we have been getting only second class 
Indian M.A.’s (the average of the P.E.S.) 
who-keep in countenance third class, Ox- 
ford Honoursmen (the average of the 


I.E.S.). In order to attract the best Indian’ 


talent to educational work, our graduates 
must have <- ° ae 
(a) an initial pay more closely ap- 


proximating to that of Deputy Magistrates: 


and Munsiffs ; 

- (b) adefinite ‘period of probation an 

a time scale of increment of salary ; k 
(c) eligibility for the prize posts at the 


top (like the “listed appointments” in the’ 


Executive and Judicial Services) ; and 


(d) a status consistent with self-respect. 


-The policy announced by Mr. Earle in 


his letter No. T. 661 dated 19 July 1907, 


has made it impossible for any ‘able or 
self-respecting Indian to enter the educa- 
tion ‘service, and this policy should be 
publicly repudiated by the Supreme 
Government. According to Mr. ‘Earle’s 
scheme, Indians were to begin on Rs. 125 
and ‘Europeans on Rs. -500;- Indians 
were to’ stagnate for an undefined périod 
of probation, while Europeans rose’ by 
annual increments of Rs. 50 ; Indians were 
to be designated assistants and lecturers; 
while every European, including raw 
recruits, was to be immediately a profes- 
sor, <o o i O 
The only means of securing the best 
Indian talent is to- fuse Classes I, and II, 
into one service with aninitial pay of Rs. 
250, a clearly defined period of probation, 
a time scale of promotion to Rs. 1000 (or 


to Rs. 700 only for those who fail to show . 


exceptional ability), and seniority accord- 
ing to date of entry into. the service. In 
addition to this, the Indian officers should, 


equally with the Europeans, be eligible for 
the special allowances .(or what is a 
better plan, admission to the Corps of 
Specialists on Rs, 1000—1500). If this is 
done, there is not the least fear that ‘‘the 
service might reach only a dull level of 
mediocrity.” . : 
Advantages: of our proposal :—At 
present the L. E. S, though paid very high 
salaries, is not. really a corps d’elite ; it 
consists’ mostly of men called fipon to do 
ordinary teaching work ‘‘as in the upper 
forms of an. English secondary schools,” 
and not.work ‘of the professorial standard 
as understood. in Europe.” Hence, this 
branch of the service can be, as it has 
during recent years been, stocked with 3rd 
class graduates of English Universities, 
without the impropriety and wasteful 
prodigality: of such a course becoming 
evident. But if European recruitment is 
definitely restricted toa Specialist Branch 
of the service consisting of ‘men of ex- 
perience or of ripe.‘scholarship,” then it 
would bea challenge to Government to 
secure good value for our money, because 
every Officer appoinfed to’such a specialist 


‘corps must at the very outset have an 


established position in the learned world 
and his name alone ought-to convey to the 
educated public a'true idea of what he is 
worth > 7, 

‘Ifthe I. E. S. officers are in future to be 
normally restricted to mere undergraduate 
class: lecturing,- as' is suggested in para- 
graph’ 10 (c), then their pay should not 
exceed: Rs..1000 (to which: an oversea 
allowance of Rs. 200 may be added for 
officers trained in Europe,)—because men 
doing the work of upper form masters in 
English schools,men without the least 
pretension.to “the professorial standard 
of distinction as understood in Europe,” 
cannot reasonably demand more than 
£960 a year. (with a right to pension), 
while a professor. at Oxford usually gets 
£400 only (with no pension). 

. There is a second and stronger reason 
for confining European recruitment: to the 
specialist branch. If Government continues 
the present policy of appointing raw 


European graduates (youngmen of 28 


years with little or no teaching experience) 
ab initio to the superior service,(1. E. S.), 
making them do mere class teaching (as 
distinct from research work or organisa- 
tion), and yet placing them over the heads 
of Indian graduates, who inspite: of their 
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proved. ability and long experience 
ar2 kept in the lower service (P. B. 8.) 
simply 
recrniced for this lower -service,—then no 
able or: self-respecting Indian will 
the educattoa service. C 

A zhird advantage of eréating the 
Specialist corps proposed by. us is tbat 
these specialists can be very easily fitted 
into the work ofthe teaching universities 
of tne -futttre or of the concentrated post- 
graduate classes of- the older affiliating 
universities of India. Mere class-lecturers, 
like most members of the present I. E. S; 


are unfit to be moved from their colleges- 


to any university chair, - « 


Ou- proposals of reform :—Government - 


shaulc openly. accept the -principle that 
Ecropean educationists should he recruited 
nct as a matter of rule (which is the 


present practice), but as an exception, i.e.,. 


orly when: no similarly qualified Indian is 
available, (which was exactly: the. opinion 
of tne Aitchison, Commission). :The 


presect writer: had the honour -of a con- 
versation with Mr. Gokhale when sitting. 


on the Service Commfssion in December 
1913, and that wise stategnan-expressed 
the foilowing. opinion: ‘Government, by. 


importing Europeans on high  salaries,. 


have es a natural consequence pitched_the 
scale of salaries very high for Indian 
officers who do similar work, and. thus 
made the .administration tnnecessarily 
costly. If Europeans are restricted to spe- 
cialist chairs, the great. body.'of ‘college 


teaching :can be done exclusively by. In- 
dians on Indian rates of pay, at an im-. 


mense relief: to the Indian tax-payer.’”: 
This was quite in accordance with his 
renark in the Legislative Council that 
there is no place for the ordinary English 
graduate in the field of Indian education. . 
Secondly, Government should openly. 
rezudiate the principle of Mr. E. A. Earle's 
letter dated 19th July: 1907, and attract 
the best Indian talent to’-the work of 
education by offering the same initial pay 
as to Deputy Magistrates and’ Munsiffs, 
ard the same chances of promotion -to 
superior (or ‘‘listed’’) posts. - 
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because they. were . originally.. 


enter, 
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We propose that the education’ service 
should consist of. a 

A. The specialist branch ‘of trae corps. 
d'elite ; 100 posts on Ks, 1000 to Rs. 1500. 

These specialists should be men of some 
age and established reputation in ` Enro- 
pean seats of learning, or educational 
organisers who have already given proof 
of their capacity. They would fill chairs. 
of. research, certain professorships of 
science, and a fixed proportion of principal- 
ships: and chief - inspectorships. They 
should be given high or professorial pay. 
Select Indians world be eligible .for ad- 
mission to this class by promotion’ after 
gaining experience .and proving their capa- 
city in India.. i n l 

'B. Ordinary branch,—i85 officers on 
Rs. 250 to 1000, should be almost entirely 
Indian, and include all the lecturers (other- 
than the specialists and subordinate ser- 
vice assistants or tutors), inspectors and 
principals not included in (A), and, for 
some years tocome, a small number of 
younger European recruits. - These Buro- 
peans should not, as now, be employed as. 
perpetual college lecturers, but should be 
considered as- going through. a long prac. 
tical training in India. :with a view to 
ultimate. promotion to -the specialist 
branch, if found worthy. . ot = 

C. The Indians and Europeans in the 
Ordinary branch should form one, service 
with time-scale salaries ranging from Rs. 
250 to Rs. 700 for all, and 20 p.c. selection 
posts, with salaries rising from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1000. Europeans would draw an. 
oversea allowance of Rs. 200 in addition 
to their pay. TE 

D. The total number of Europeans to 
be recruited should, for the present, be 
one-sixth.or 97 out of 585. The remaining 
488 posts. should be held by Indians. . 

_&.. Indians who have “done any strik- 
ing piece of original work,” or shown 
conspicuous success in. teaching and influ- 
encing their boys or great organising and 
administrative capacity, as- well as the 
successful ones among the European pro- 
bationers in the Ordinary branch, should 
ebe promoted to the Specialist branch. .. > 
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` ARE WE TO HAVE ANY SELF-GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION ? 
. By PRINCIPAL HERAMBACHANDRA MAITRA, M.A. 


HILE we are agitating for the adop- 
tion of self-government as the 
guiding principle of British rule in 

India, efforts are being made in certain 
quarters to deprive us of the moderate 
measure of self-government we now enjoy 
ina very*important sphere of work—the 
control of secondary education. It would 
be. a great pity if schemes of imperial 
magnitude were to divert public attention 
from this subject, which involves questions 
vitally affecting our progress and well- 
being, And what makes the question an 
urgent one at the present moment is that 
an earnest effort is sure to be made to 
press the official -view, which is set forth 
inthe Report of the Bengal District Ad- 
ministration Committee (1913-14), upon 
the Calcutta University Commission. The 
proposals. of the. committee are of a most 
retrograde.chdracter, and are entirely 
antagonistic to -the spirit of. the magna- 
nimous: pronouncements of: the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy on the aims to be 
pursued by England in the government of 
this country. >. l À 

The Committee consisted of five mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, three of them 
from provinces «which are far behind 
Bengal -in respect of educational and 
general progress. The line of action ad- 
vocated by a Committee so constituted— 
a Committee without a single educationist 
or non-official on it—necessarily reflects 
the views of the Civil Service—the bureau- 
crəcy, the failure of which to recognise 
the growing strength of public opinion 
and to sympathise with the aspirations 
of the people has led to grave blunders in 
the past. And the acceptance of its recom- 
mendations on secondary education would 
be another grave blunder. In the Chapter of” 
the.Report: dealing with the subject, there 
is no.trace of the slightest attempt on the 
part ot the Committee to look at things 
from the people’s point of view and to’ 
secure even the appearance of a cotn- 
promise between a desire to augment the 
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powers of Government officialg and sym- 
pathy with the demands of the people. 

The attitude of the Committ2e towards 
English education is one of andisguised 
hostility. It regards Western culture as 
an evil, since it has producec and must 
cortinue to produce ‘some degree of social 
and political unrest.” It speaks or “the 
dangers of spreading among an Eastern 
people a Western education, cut down to 
the lowest possible cost, witt no regard 
to religious training and with little regard 
to moral training.” And the tone and 
temper of the Committee are so affected 
by a sense of these dangers as to make it 
ignore the actual condition of things. It 
speaks of an “extended knowledge of 
English,’—it says it has been “sown 
broadcast” in® province where, according 
to the Census returns, only one male 
out of a hundred and one female out 
of eight hundred are “literate in English” ; 
and the proportion of those who have 
a knowledge of English or the verna- 
cular is less. than 8 per cent The un- 
hapoy significance of such an attitude 
would only be wéakened by comment. It 
is worthy of note that, while the Com- 
mittee have spoken so emphatically of the 
dangers of spreading a Western education 
among an Eastern people withoct religious 
or moral trainimg, they have put forward 
no constructive scheme of a useful educa- 
tion other than Western, or of religious 
and moral training. From the Commit- 
tee’s point of view, all these problems, it 
appears, would be solved by depriving the 
University of the power to recognise 
schools and making them absclutely de- 
pendent upon the favour of the 4ducation 
Department and of District Officers. 

The Committee recognise that there is a 
growing demand for English education. 
The bhadralok, they say, “waat Anglo. 
vernacular schools and are’ realy to pay 
for them,” the reason being that “‘it is,” in 
Lord Curzon’s words, ‘‘the basis of all 
professional or industrial emplcymené in 
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India.” Whilein other provinces Anglo- 
vernacular schools “owe their existence 
mainly to Government or local funds,” in 
Bengal they “have been and are being 
principally established by private effort.” 
The Director of Public Instruction says in 
his Report for 1915-14 that ‘the increase 


in subscriptions, etc., may be attributed to | 


the greater interest which people are now 
taking m certain grades of education.” 
Of the £2% High Schools in the province 
in that year, 277 were unaided. Newly 
established schools are rapidly filled up: 
an Inspector of Schools told the Commit- 
tee he “could rot make out where 
boys al. came from!” While the demand 
for an English education is increasing, that 
for a purely vernacular education is on 
the deciine. “The general public,” the 
Director of Public Instruction says, “has 
littl interest in schools which do not in- 
clude English in their curriculum,” and 
there is a decreas? in the number of pri- 
mary schools, which is attributed to the 
fact tha- “purely vernacular education is 
not in .tself popular.” It is quite clear 
from these facts that, $ useful knowledge 
is to be diffused, English education must 
be allowed to spread and’ must not be 
checked. But the aim of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee is to hinder and 
not to help the spread of English 
education. 

With regard to the alleged evils of the 
present system, the Committee, speaking 
of “the particularly sinister and promi- 
nent pact” played by students during the 
recent troubles, say: “Most people will 
agree taat there. must be somethiug seri- 
ously wrong in the system which-produces 
such pLenomena.’’ The troubles arose 
from the persistence of @overnment in a 
measure adopted in defiance of the most 
vehemeat public opposition and of empha- 
tic warnings of its evil consequences, and 
the entire community was affected by the 
ferment which it produced. “The system” 
—that is, the fact that the power to recog- 
nise schools belongs to the Syndicate, was 
not answerable for the effect which an 
administrative measure giving rise to an 
agitation of unprecedented magnitude 
produced on the minds of young men who 
shared the unrest and excitement that per- 
vaded theeentire community. The Syndi- 
cate exerted itself vigorously to enforce 
discipline, Andif the fact that students 
often ected in a lamentable manner be 
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taken as a proof of the inefficiency or 
weakness of the Syndicate, the Education 
Department must also be condemned as 
weak and inefficient, for instances of 
breach of discipline were not confined to 
private educational institutions. The 
Director of Public Instruction in his last 
report deplores the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things in two of the foremost 
Government colleges of the province. As 
to the relations between the Department 
aud the Syndicate, the Committee say 
(p. 150) that, in the case of one school, on 
the receipt of a representation from the 
Secretary, “the Syndicate, apparently 
without consulting the Director, cancelled 
their former order” regarding the? removal 
of the Secretary and President of a School 
on the report of the Director, “and simply 
stipulated that the Head Master and one 
of tle staff should be placed on the 
Committee.” The Director, -it must be 
borne in mind, isa member of the Syndi- 
cate, and the Goverament is represente@ in 
it by other influential members. When the 
Director is not present at a meeting, any 
question in which he is known to be parti- 
cularly interested is postponed. it is 
therefore difficult to believe that, in the 
particular case in question, the representa- 
tion submitted to the Syndicate did -not 
show that there was really a case for the 
reconsideration of the orders previously 
passed by the Syndicate ; and it-would be 
a grievous injustice to that body to come 
to an untavourable conclusion without 
having the actual facts of the case placed 
before us. There have been numerous 
instances in which the Director, after 
having forwarded a report on a school 
from an Inspector, has modified his views 
on the Inspector’s recommendations after 
a discussion at a meeting of the Syndicate. 
There have been instances in -which meni- 
bers of the Syndicate belonging to the 
Education Department have declared some 
of the demands ofan Inspector of Schools 
to be absolutely unreasonable. 
With regard to the defects of existing 
schools, those who are of the people, who 
live and move and have their being among 
them, will differ on some vital points from 
those who view things from without and 
are incapable of forming a right estimate 
of the needs of the people. The Committee 
lay great stress on the reduction of the 
cost of education as a great evil. They 
take it to be an ifidisputable principle that 
i i 
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education must ‘not be made easily 
accessible. Oae of the charges against 
Schools is, that they are “cheap.” It is 
altogether forgotten that it should be the 
aim of an enlightened ' educational policy 
to bring useful knowledge within easy 
reach of the people. Efficiency must be 
insisted on, and steady efforts must be 
made to promote efficient teaching. But, 
in the first place, our movement towards 
the ideal must be gradual, so that existing 
institutions may be given sufficient time 
to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
anew and more exacting system. Second- 
ly, the fact that low fees are charged 
cannot byitself be taken as a proof that 
the instruction given is of an inferior quali- 
ty. One of the most notable forms of philan- 
thropic endeavour in the most civilised 
countries is an effort to reduce fees by 
munificent endowments or by grants by 
the state or by corporations. In the United 
States, for example, free public schools are 
established by Jaw. In Scotland half the 
proceeds of the Carnegie Trust is devoted 
to assisting students. In England and 
Wales, the County Councils and other 
local authorities for higher education have 


authority to pay fees. And in a country’ 


so poor as India, there is far greater need 
of efforts, both public and private, in this 
direction than in countries which are 
immensely richer. We have a number of 
really good institutions where the cost 
of education’ is largely reduced by 
endowments and by the self-sacrifice of 
men who have taken to teaching as the 
vocation which would enable them to be 
most useful to their country. And what is 
needed is that such- ‘institutions should 
multiply. We have had very encouraging 
signs in recent years of a growing appre- 
cigtion of the need of education and readi- 
ness on the part of enlightened men to 
spend money liberally for it. Within the 
last few years a number of good schools 
have been founded, and in numerous old 
schools more money is being spent now 
than before. School fees and other charges 
have risen everywhere, in some places con- 


siderably. What is. cheap in the estima- 


tion of the highly paid foreigner is not 
cheap to the man with a monthly income 


of Rs. 20 or less, who has to get his sons 
educated to save them from starvation: 


With 527 High Schools and 1295 Middée 
English Schools in a proyince of about 
79,000 square miles having a population 
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of about 46 millions, we hear the com- 
mittee speak of Anglo-vernacular schools 
“abounding in villages,” of “a multitude 
of English Schools flung far and wide” 
over the province. One school in 43 square 
miles is too many-in the estimation of the 
committee. Such is their enthusiasm in the 
cause.of education ! 

So far as the peculiar conditions ofa 
country make it possible to reduce the cost 
of education, it is the duty of the people 
to take the- utmost advantage of those 
conditions. The climate of this country 
enables us to cut down expenditure on 
some important heads without loss of 
efficiency. One of the points urged against 
schools by the Committee is that the build- 
ings are frequently bad and that hostels 
are poorly housed. The Committee note 
with surprise that in a hostel they saw 
“20 young bhadralok were living in a 
collection of huts rented from a landholder 
for ks. 18a month.” If they had taken 
the trouble to visit the homes of these 
bhadralok they would have seen that 
their families were liying in huts and that 
it was with the utmost difficulty they 
scraped togetlter the littl money needed 
for keeping these young men at school, 
If living in a hut disqualifies a boy for 
receiving education, let cur mofussil schools 
be emptied of three-fourths of their pupils. 
“Ror the crowds otf boys,” the committee 
say, “who come tosome High Schools 
from distant villages, there is hardly more 
than a pretence of satisfactory boarding 
arrangements.” The boys live “under 
nominal and careless guardians.” It would 
be found on enquiry that in most cases, 
these gentlemen, who have to work bard 
for their livelihoed, were allowing the 
boys to live with them because otherwise 
they would bave no chance of receiving 
any education. As to school-houses, we 
must be prepared to tolerate thatched 
houses in this country. We have every 
right to insist that there should be no 
overcrowding, that class-rooms should be 
dry, well-lighted and well-ventilated. But 
these essential things may be secured in 


*houses that would lock very shabby to 


high European officials. To insist on ex- 
pensive pucca houses as a sine qua non for 
schools would be to hinder progress. 
Teachers are, in most cases, ill-paid and 
ill-qualified. These are serious evils, but 
the remedy is not a change of system, but 
a much larger expenditure ef money on 
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senools both by the people and the Govern- 
nent. As has been pointed out above, 
the Committee have acknowledged that 
much has been done in Bengal by private 
effort to promote the spread of education, 
aid the Director of Public Instruction has 
acknowledged the increasing willingness 
Oo people to spend money for this purpose, 
Let schools as they are to-day be compared 
with what they were ten-years ago—a 
comparisor for which the records of the 
Uaiversity would furnish abundant mate- 
rials—and it would seem that considerable 
progress had been made in respect of the 
qia-ifications and the salaries of teachers. 
On the question of discipline in school 
as affected by political agitation, the com- 
nuttee have brought a very serious charge 
against the Syndicate. They say that 


‘he efforts of Government had failed to. 


prevent this [the enemies of Government 
from. attracting students], for power 


wainly lay with the Syndicate, whose . 


views of the. situation and as to discipline 


aid propriety were by no means always. 


id=ntical with those of the Education 
Department.” It is a’ sufficient reply to 
this to cite the testimonygot the Director 
of Public Instruction, who in his report 
for 1913-14 (para 28) says that the Univer. 
sizy ‘almost without exception endorsed 
tle recommendations of the Inspectors.” 
Government is powerfully represented in 
tke Syndicate. No less than seven members 
of the Syndicate now are Government ser- 


rents. The views of the Department mean. 


trose embodied in the reports of Inspectors 
of Schools, which are forwarded to the 
S7ndicate by the Director. Surely a body 
cecnstituted like the Syndicate, with about 
bif the members belonging to the Educa- 
tion Department, is no less qualified than 
tke Inspector to come to a right conclusion 
as to the steps to be taken to preserve 
discipline. Could any instance be pointed 
ort in which the Director and his sub- 


ordinates in the Syndicate have dissented. 
from the decision of that body ? When has. 


ar appeal been made to the Senate—a 
bcdy an overwhelming: majority of the 
mem ers of which are, Government no- 
m:nezs—on a question of discipline, so that 


facts might be freely discussed arid.. the. 


public might judge ? Aud it is admitted by 


the Committee that ‘discipline had improv- 


ed owing to the subsidence of political: 


agitation.” 
Another charge against the Syndicate 
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is that “the private High Schools of Ben- 
gal are not well regulated,” because “they 
are under the, control ofa body of gentle- 
men, ordinarily resident in Calcutta.” But 
for the gravity of the issues involved, the. 
humour of such a pronouncement by a 
committee of five, sitting in judgment on 
Bengal Schools, three members of which 
come from distant provinces, would: be 
delicious. p5 


Certainly most of -our schools`are not: 
what they ought to be. But the vital 
question is, are they going forward or 
not? The committee judge from the Pro- 
vincial reports that “little material im- 
provement had been effected in Anglo-Ver- 
nacular private schools in the quinquen- 
nium preceding their enquiry.” Let twenty 
of the older schools be chosen at random, 
and *let their present condition ‘be com- 
pared with what they were ten years ago.: 
it will be seen how much has been done to’ 
raise them toa higher level. In.a majgtet 
of such importance, not general impres- 
sions, but facts, are the only ‘safe basis to 
act upon. — a 

One of the reasons assigned for taking 
away the power to recognisé schools from 
the Syndicate is that the Matriculation 
standard is too low. This important 
question is now engaging the attention of 
the University, and we must wait for the 
decision of the Senate. Personally, I think 
that the Matriculation standard has been 
lowered (1) by the abolition of a text-book 
in English as part (not the whole) of the 
English course, (2) by the exclusion of 
English History from the curriculum, (3) 
by making Geography an optional subject, 
(4) by carrying. the system of alternative 
questions too fat. Weare vitally interest- 
ed in the maintenance of stich’ a standard 
as may render efficient teaching absolutely 
necessary ; and, if we are to be allowed to 
retain the small. measure of self-govern-- 
ment which we now possess, Government 
is bound to let the University take such 
steps as it may think proper for this pur- 
pose without seeking pretexts for curtail- 
ing the powers of the University. -A text- 
book in English was abolished in. spite of 
vehement opposition from the Indian mem- 
bers of the Senate; it was said that it 
would have the effect of raising.the stand- 
ard. And now we find that it has really 
made the Examination much easier than 
before. We waht to walk in the light of 
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experience and correct this mistake that. 
was made in spite-of our protests. 

If “the Matriculation standards are too 
low,” the:much-needed improvement of 
secondary education would not be effected 
by the creation of an alternative examina- 
tion. For the majority of students, as the 
Committee admit (para 173), would seek 
to qualify themselves -for admission - to 
Colleges by passing-the Matriculation and’ 
would continue to suffer from an. unsatis- 
factory system, And theréfore, if a reform 
is necessary, it must becarried out through. 
the University. a a 7 ee ae 
. Itis admitted that the Education De- 
partment is.“hardly strong -enough to 
undertake? a school-leaving-certificate ex- 
amination,” and. itis therefore urged that: 
it should. be re-inforced., The Committee 
also admit that “the necessary curriculum 
cannot attain general success’. until’ the 
majority: of High Schools have more effi-: 
cient -teachers, which, the’. Committee- 
coofly -declare, is.improbable. ‘fas. long as. 
recognition rests with. -the : University.” 
Accusations like this, made in.the face of 
the fact thatthe University :-has compelled 
schools to employ better qualified teachers 
and ‘to raise their salaries, deserve no 
answer, > - : ee oe ae eee 

The Matriculation Examination with. 
its purely literary syllabus cannot of course 
satisfy the growing demand for industrial. 
education. But the proposed school final 
examination would not meet. the require- 
.ments of the case. The recent: outcry 
against the School Leaving Certificate Ex- 
amination in:Madras and, the opposition. 
which an attempt to deprive the Univer- 
sity of control over .the Matriculation 
Examination has encountered in Bombay 
show -that the Committee made a rash. 
prophecy in. saying that an examination 
conducted by’ the Department would. 
“makeits way” in Bengal. Itis worthy 
of note that the:‘middle school scholarship. 
examinations,” which are entirely under 
the..control of the Department, “do not 
meet with .general favour.” (Director’s. 
Report. for. 1913-14,. -para 31). _If “the, 
need. for an alternative education to the, 
Arts course-is realised by advanced Indians 
themselves,” that need would’ not be ful-, 
filled by a scheme in, which there is even 
less “possibility of intellectual, stimulus or 
emotional appeal acting upon the emotion-: 
al nature of the Bengali boy” than there’is. 
in the Matriculation Exarhination. The B 
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classes ‘introduced by the Education De- 
partment in 1901 have, the Committee 
admit, failed utterly.. The problem of in- 
dustrial education cannot be solved with- 
out a large body of thoroughly efficient 
teachers: and a large number of technical 
schools with courses of instruction which, 
while giving å useful training to those who 
cannot proceed further, should at the same 
time. qualify their pupils for advanced 
teaching in technology, commerces and agri- 
culture, the demand for whichis strikingly 
show1i by the numbers of our young men 
going to other countries to seek it. In 
Japan, which has.a population of 54 mil- 
lions, there are 6,647 special and technical 
schools. The B classes have failed because 
they lead to-nothing. The industrial pro- 
gress of India and the development of its 
resources. cannot be achieved without the 
expansion of our Universities on lines 
adopted by foreign Universities. The Dis- 
trict Administration Committee, in dealing 
with a question of such magnitude, have 
aimed at little more than placing schools 
under the absolute control of the Depart- 
ment aùd of DistrictOfficers. — 

- Another reason assigned in support ofa 
school final ex@mination is that it “would 
largely substitute orel, tests and.-school 
marks awarded. on all round work and 
conduct, for proficiency in a written exa- 
mination.” As to character and conduct, 
a certificate from the Headmaster is in- 
sisted on by the University. Proficiency in 
a written examination is not a thing to be 
despised.: Butit may be, and ought to he, 
supplemented -by .oral tests and school 
work on useful subjects on which a written 
examination is impossible. There ought 
to be examinations and prizes on elocution 
in every.school.: The “disdain of manual 
labour” created by. English education is a 
real evil, and it would-be an excellent thing 
to introduce training in manual labour of 
some sort in optional classes in-all schools, 
prizes being given for proficiency in it. 
Ifa few enlightened guardians were to set 
the.example by compelling their boys to 
join those classes, others would follow. 
There can-be no doubt that the University 
would cordially . co-operate with the 
Government in encouraging the develop- 
ment: of our schools on such- lines. Men- 
suratiow, surveying and drawing were at 
oné time taught as optional subjects in our 
schools, and there was én examination on 
them in: addition : to the University 
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Entrance examination. It would be a 
verr good thing to revive the system of 
optional classes for teaching these or other 
subects, certificates being awarded on the 
restdts of examinations which would be 
supplementary to the Matriculation. 

{= has heen urged by the Committee 
tha al schools ought to be placed entirely 


und2r the control of the Department, as 


Government “has an indefeasible respon- 
sibiity ineregard to private schools.” 
What is the University but an organ of the 
Gorerniment, created by it for stimulating 
and controlling high education ? And why 
cannot necessary reforms 
through it—a body  re-organised - and: 
officia‘ised in the face of strong public 
opposition in order that it might be a fit 
instrument for promoting efficient teach-: 
ing? To turn a Senate that has been in 
existence for a half a century out of office: 
asan unwieldy assembly, to create in its 
plaze a compact body filled with the best 
mei the Government can find, and then to 
take away all control over schools from 
the University, in order, it is said, to 
imprcve them, is to display signal incapa- 
city and to act in a most arbitrary 
manner in dealing with a “matter of- the 
mcst vital importance. It is acts like 
these which fill the public mind with bitter 
res2utment and create a wide gulf between 
the Government and the people. Is the 
incefeasible responsibility of Government 


coufined to‘ secondary education alone ?* 


Dees it not extend to collegiate education ? 
Ard it would be an equally valid reason 
for placing the colleges entirely under the 
Dizector of Public Instruction. 

The Committee are not satisfied with 
recommending that the recognition of 
sciools should rest sdlely with the 
Diz-ector—I say solely, because he already 
haz a potent, and almost irresistible voice 
in the matter, as 1s appatent from his own 
testimony cited above (Report on Public 
Instruction for 1913-14, para 28). The 
Committee have proceeded further and 
proposed that teachers should be register- 
ed and that District ‘Officers should have 
the power to veto the appointments of 
teachers aud members of school commit- 
tees. Recognition by the Director would 
be “roo slow” a process “for the grave 
needs of the situation,” while the Commit- 
tee arè eager to provide “a remedy which 
will go with all speed to the root of the 
nasthief,”’ It is entirely ignored by the 


be effected 


«government, 
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Committee that “the situation” may havé 
other aspects, that the people may have 
some rights and aspirations, that the 
Government may have other duties than 
that of arming itself with absolute power 
to crush schools without a hearing, nay, 
without an indictment. If “persons of 
pernicious political antecedents” have 
found their way as masters into Anglo- 
Vernacular schools (para 187), when were’ 
they reported to the University without 
being properly dealt with ? All civilised. 
government, all government that leaves 
people free to choose any lawful calling 
they like and let them pursue their voca- 
tions until something has beep proved. 
against them, all government that is. 
anxious to secure the chance of a fair hear- 
ing toa-person tefore depriving him of. 
a right, is “slow.” 

“All Anglo-Yernacular schools,” the 
Committee say, “should be under one 
authority only.” Isthe proposal to place 
schools under the Education Departnfent 
and also under the District Magistrate 
consistent with this? In seeking to make 
the bureaucracy all-powerful, the Commit- 
tee do not hesitateto go against doctrines 
which they have gravely laid down. That 
men should win the good opinion of the- 
police—the District Officer means that—or 
should avoid incurring the displeasure of 
the executive in any way in order to be 
teachers or to join-committees, 1s a pro- 
posal which would strike at the very root 
of social progress and political advance- 
ment, That men should be- required to 
prove their innocence before being allowed 
todo useful work is opposed to the very 
fundamental principles of civil freedom. 

Is the country to go forward or back- 
ward ? The Hon'ble Mr. Lyon said some- 
time ago in an address to students: 
“National? development in politics 1s 
summed up in one word—self-govern: 
ment.’ “It must begin low down and 
grow.” Again, “the government -want to 
teach the people to govern themselves,” and 
“are showing their sincerity by providing 
the machinery.” ‘The members of the 
all government officials, 
whether Englishmen or Indians, are one 
in their desire to forward the advance of 
your country, and we are standing beside 
you and will go along with you as com- 
rages to help in the labour which you are: 
taking up.” (The italics are mine). Let 
the Committee’s scheme be judged in the 
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light of these words. Let it be judged in 
the light of the weighty pronouncement 
that “good government is no substi- 
tute for self-government.” Here is a pro- 
posal to deprive us of rights which belong 
to the meanest citizen of the empire, to 
throw -the country backward, to take 
away the moderate measure of self-govern- 
ment we now have in a matter of vital 
, importance to ts, to paralyse the 
machinery -provided by the Government 
itself for that purpose. The people of 
Bengal cannot be accused of apathy in the 
matter of education. It is admitted that 
their interest in the spread of education 
has been keen and it is becoming keener 
every day. They are displaying an increas- 
ing readiness to spend money for securing 
the inestimable advantages of education. 
And is the response of Government to this 
spirit of self-help to be the destruction of 
the very germs of self-government and of 
friendly co-operation between the people 
and their rulers? Are the nation to have 
no voicein the organisation and control 
of secondary education, because education 
is, as the Committee declare, “a great 
national concern”? ? Is it because educa- 
tion is “the key to employment, the condi- 
tion of all national advance and pros- 
perity, and the sole stepping-stone for 
every class of the community to higher 
things” that those who are in intimate 
contact with the starving seekers of em- 
ployment, who burn with desire to pro- 
mote national progress, who hunger after 
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the higher things, are to be deprived ot 
what little power they now have in re- 
gulating and extending it ? 

The demand for education is increasing. 
The schools are overcrowded, and unre- 
cognised schools multiply. The committee 
have. nothing to-say how this demand is 
to be ‘met. Government has not the 
money to establish a sufficient number of 
schools to cope with the demand, and yet 
new obstacles are to be thrown in the 
way of the establishment of private 
schools. Itis unable to give aided schools 
“all the money that is required. Anglo- 
Vernacular education is going far ahead 
of any financial efforts that Government 
can make.” And yet in the next paragraph 
we are told that schools “should be under 
the control of one authority only, the 
authority which can help them with 
money.” It is the people's money the Gov- 
ernment spends, and the people are spend- 
ing more and more themselves. The money 
argument isin favour of an extension of 
self-government, not a curtailment of 
rights which the people now enjoy. 

The proposals of the Committee are 
entirely one-sided, and as a necessary 
consequence, in the sharpest conflict with 
the needs and aspirations of the people. 
The adoption of such a policy would be - 
as disastrous in its effects on the relations 
of the people and the Government as the 
partition of Bengal, and it would incalcul. 
ably retard the social ani political 
progress of the country. 
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AMENDMENT OF COUNCIL ELECTION RULES. 
By THE Hon’BLE BABU SURENDRANATH ROY. œ 


ET me now say a few words about the 
amendment of the Council Elections 

- Rules, because the success of the Elec- 
tions greatly depends on the way in which 
they are held. Now that we expect subs- 
tantial changes in the Legislative Councils? 
whether Provincial or Imperial, it is but 
meet and proper that the rules which will, 


“be framed should be such as would 


commend themselves to all. 


EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. 


It has been suggestec that the franchise 
should be more liberal, so that the masses 
of the population may take an interest ¢n 
the elections. As regards the election 
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of members from Municipalities and Dis- 
trict Boards to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, in the year 1910 the system 
introduced was for each Municipality or 
District Board to appoint a delegate to 
vote and he could vote for any one he 
liked. In the election of 1913 the Munici- 
pal Commissioners and members of Dis- 
trict Eoards and Local Boards themselves 
were ellowed to vote for candidates. The 
same proctdure was followed in the election 
of 1916. It is now suggested that the 
ratepayers of Municipalities and cess- 
payers in District and Local Boards should 
take part in the elections so that the 
masses of the people may take an interest 
in the election. The experiment is worth’ 
trying. But I think the right ought not to 
be thrown open to all ratepayers and Cess- 
payers. There ought to be certain limita- 
tions. Even in Municipal Elections all 
ratepayers are not allowed to vote, but 
only those who pay annually rates to the 
amount of Re. 1-8-0, except in the case of 
the Howrah Municipality where the 
minimum qualification is payment of Rs. 3 
per ennum., I have’ already. suggested 
that the right may be giveg to ratepayers 
who pay rates or cesses or license tax of 
Rs. 16 per annum or pay income-tax. But 
in all cases the voters should be literate: 
If the Government thinks of adhering to 
the old system, viz., that the Municipalities. 
and District and Local Boards should 
exercise the right of voting through the 
Muaicipal Commissioners and members of 
Distr:ct and Local Boards, the present 
system by which the Municipalities and 
District Boards have votes assigned to 
them according to their income (and there 
is no limit to the numbeg of votes whicha 
Municipality or a District Board can 
possess) should be done away with, and if 
retained the maximum number of votes 
of a Municipality or a District Board 
should in no case be more than 5. I asked 
the opinion of the Municipalities of this 
Presidency as regards the present-rule of 
assignment of number of votes according 
to income and I may state for the informa- 
tion of the public that with the exceptions 
of only a few, viz., those who actually have 
a large income and therefrom enjoy a 
large number of votes, all other municipa- 
lities were against’ the retention of the 
present system. It would be much better 
to,assign votes according to the number of 
ratepayers, «The rule in forcein the Presi- 
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dency of Madras by which each member 
has a vote is fair. If, however, the first 
suggestion made by me he accepted, viz., 
that the ratepayers and cesspayers should 
be allowed to vote direct in the Council 
Elections, the. other question does.not arise. 

Similarly with reference to -the .election 
of members from the Caleutta Corporation 
I have suggested that instead-.of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners electing from their 
own body representatives to. the Legisla- 
tive Council, the ratepayers of Calcutta 
(which is now divided into 4 Districts) 
should directly vote for the Council 
Elections. Certainly all ratepayers should 
not be -allowed to vote, all of. them 
are not.now allowed to vote even in 
the Municipal Election. The maximum 
qualification of a voter for the Council elec- 
tion ought. to be raised and I have sug- 
gested the necessary qualification in my 
detailed scheme. 


ALL VOTING TO BE BEFORE A RETURNING 
OFFICER. = 


I would suggest that all voting to the 
Bengal Legislative Council, or, to the 
Imperial Council by the members .of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, should. be be- 
fore a returning officer in whose presence 
the voter shall sign and deliver the voting 
paper. The voting paper should not. be 
sent by post. . a g ha 


ELECTION TO THE SUPREME COUNCIL BY, 
PLUMPING OF VOTES. 


an the case of two or more vacancies, 
whether inthe Imperial Legislative Council 
orin the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
the voter or elector should not be allowed 
to give more than one vote to any parti- 
cular candidate, i.e., there should not be 
any plumping of votes. We have a similar 
rule in force in the case of election of a 
fellow for the Calcutta University, I sug- 
gest tke following rule also in the alter- 


. native: 


“In cases where two candidates are to 
be elected, the votes are to be recorded in 


favour of one candidate first and after one. 
candidate is -elected the votes are to. be: 


recorded separately for the other candidate 
where are more than two candidates.” ` 


EQUALITY OF VOTES. 


e There isa provision in the Rules that 
where an equality of votes is found to ex- 
ist between two candidates, and the addi- 
s 
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tion of a vote will entitle any of the candi- 
dates to be declared elected, the determina- 
tion of the person to whom such one addi- 
tional vote shall be deemed to have been 
given shall be made by lot to be drawn in 
the presence of the Returning Officer and 
in such manner as he may determine. 

This rule is applicable in all elections, 
whether by the University or Corporation 
of Calcutta or by the Mofusil- Municipal- 
ities or District and J.ocal Boards or any 
other constituency. The enforcement of 
this rule is nothing but countenancing 
“gambling.” Why should the fate of an 
election be decided by drawing lots? 
That would not be giving effect to the 
wishes offhalf of the electors. In fact that 
would be acting against the wishes of the 
voters who are equally divided in the 
selection of the candidate. Why should 
not the votes be divided half and half or 
why should not the constituency be direct- 
ed to vote again and decide the matter ?. 

E CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

I now approach the question of corrupt 
practices. Itis no doubt a delicate subject 
and I approach it with some pain ; because 
to say that the present rules are not 
sufficient to put them down is no doubt to 
confess to a state of things of which we 
cannot be proud. But when we see that the 
sore is there existing in the body politic of 
our electorates, that the corrupt practices 
of 1916 have been on a much larger and 
more extensive scale than those of 1913, 
I think it proper to make certain sugges- 
tions to guard against a recurrence of the 
ahove state of things. I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I were to say that in framing 
the Rules as to corrupt practices the 
Government have strained at a gnat but 
have swallowed a camel. Government 
have laid down that an elector will not be 
able to travel in the conveyance provided 
for him by the candidate. If supplying 
conveyance to an elector had been the head 
and front of the offence of a candidate, I 
would have been the last person to come 
forward to ask government for the amend- 
ment of the rules so as to make them more 
rigid. It is during the time of the election, 
Imeana month or 2 months before these 
Council elections come off, that some candi- 
dates, however miserly they may be in 
other respects, though they may have done 
very little for their own native town ot 
village or District, though their whole 
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antecedents give a lie direct to anything 
like patriotic or charitable spirit on their 
part, tempt constituencies, Municipalities 
or Local or District Boards or their own 
special constituencies with which they have 
very little concern, with offers of money for 
works of public ability, such as donation 
to a library or a hospital or a schoo! or 
a Musjid. This has not been the only me- 
thod employed. Commissioners of Munici- 
palities have been appointed as paid agents 
to canvass for votes, the Municipalities of 
which they are the Commissioners, and last 
but not the least, there have been offers of 
money and payment of money to win over 
electors both for the Provincial and Im- 
perial Legislative Councils. I thinkina 
case at Bombay the election was set aside - 
on the ground of offer or promise of offer 
of a certain amount of money for a chari- 
table purpose. Ihave been informed by a 
member of a District Board, a most res- : 
pectable English gentleman, that in the 
election of 1913 a candidate offered him 
Rs. 5,000 to exert his influence with the 
other members of his Board and another 
gentleman who also,happened to be on the 
Board repeated the same story in the 
presence of th® said gentleman. I have 
been told and that by members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council itself that it 
would be very difficult for respectable 
gentlemen of education to stand for a 
particular constituency, that electors 
had been paid, some even Rs. 2000 for one 
single vote, and that a particular elector 
was honest enough to refuse a higher offer 
of Rs. 850 as he had promised to vote on 
receipt of Rs. 500 only. A most respect- 
able gentleman who commanded ‘some in- 
fluence in his constituency told me that 
the agent of a @andidate had the impu- 
dence to thrust some currency notes into 
his pocket and that he had to ask him not 
to cross the threshold of hishouse any more. 
Is it not necessary to puta stop to such 
a scandalous state of things by which 
people want to become “honourable” 
members of Councils by dishonourable . 
Is it not necessary that steps 
should be taken to debar such persons 


*from standing as candidates at least for 


a term of years? 

In England the law has been made very 
clear by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Preventive Act of 1883 (46 & 47 Vol. C. 
51). Under the English Act a candidate 
who is found on election petition to have 
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been guilty personally of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated for 7 years from being elec- 
ted for any constituency and forever from 
sitting for the constituency where the cor- 
rupt practice took place ; a candidate who 
is guilty by his agent of corrupt practices 
is incapacitated during 7 years from the 
date ot the report from being elected for 
the constituency where the corrupt practi- 
ces tcok place and that any person who is 
convicted qn indictment or who is reported 
by aa Election Court or by Election Com- 
missioners, isincapacitated for being elected 
to any constituency for seven years, These 
incapacities are imposed in addition in the 
electior. being avoided. 

I would suggest the following rules to 
be ačdəd to the present rules as regards 
corrupt practices :—‘Whoever makes any 
payment or promise of paymevt to any 
institution, whether public or private, 


charitable or religious or employs or offers ` 
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employment to a voter or his relation 
within the constituency for which a giver 
or the promiser is a candidate within a 
year before or after the date of election 
shall be deemed to have committed a cor- 
rupt practice within the meaning of the re- 
gulations.” 


“Where an election is set aside on the 
ground of corruption on the part of any 
candidate, such person shall be disqualified 
for election for two consecutive terms and 
that the Local Government shall be at 
liberty to pass an order disqualifying the 
constituency from electing a representative 
where such corruption has been found to 


be general.” ‘ 


My simple desire is thatcorrupt elector- 
ates should be disenfranchised for a sufh- 
cient period and that corrupt candidates 
should be unable to carry on.their corrupt- 
practices to the degradation of voters, 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITY 
By NARENDRANATH LAW, M.A, B.L., PREMCHAND RoYCHAND SCHOLAR. 


XVI. 


T is not probable, judging from the reli- 
gious bent of the ancient Hindås, that 
their political thoughts, aspirations, and 

activitizs should kave remained in absolute 

isolaticn from religion. 


POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND POLITICAL LIFE. 
As a matter of fact, they were mixed 
with religious feelings and forms in a large 
measure. This is manifest principally in 


(A: The conceptions of the State and its 
ideal, zhe monarch, the relations between the 
monarch and the people, &c. 

(B) Minor ceremohials (mainly Atharva- 
Vedic) for the promotion of welfare of the 
Statseither directly, or indirectly through 
that of the king’s welfare : 

(C) The, politico-religious ceremonials of 
a mere Or less elaborate nature for the 
inauguration of the emperor, king, crown- 

prince and state-officials to their respective 


offices, restoration to lost regal office, asser- 
tion of political power, and such-like. 


THE NOTE-WORTHY FEATURES OF THE 
CONCEPTIONS AND CEREMONIALS, 


The conceptions and ceremonials were 
not synchronous in their birth, The former 
are examples of assimilation of political 
thoughts to religion; while the latter, inclusion 
of those thoughts within religious incrust&- 
tions, Both represent the lines of touch 
between religion and politics, while among 
the latter would be noticed competition for 
the attainment of the highest importance, 
evolution of one from another, fusion of two 
into oneor mutual elimination, growth intoa 


complexity from simple origins, differences 


as to the eligibility of the performers and 
their objectives and harnessing of purely 
secular or religious ceremonies to political 
purposes. An analysis of these can lay bare 
many political ideas and facts not discernible 
elsewhere perhaps in the whole range of 
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evidences bearing on polity. Besides this 
inner significance, some of them had another 
in their outer influences upon the princes and 
peoples. An asvamedha for instance could 
shake the foundations of all those numerous 
States upon which its performer intended to 
assert his sway, each sacrifice being a source 
of anxieties and disturbances to a large num- 
ber of princes with numerous subjects under 
their rule, The réasiya, when performed 
with a political end, proved to be a similar 
disturbing agency in later times by reason of 
its inclusion of the subjugation of territories 
as one of its rituals. The political signific- 
ance of the other ceremonials need no ex- 
planation, Obvious as it is from their imme- 
diate purposes, leaving out of account other 
aspects of their nature. 


Re. 1: . 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE STATE AND ITS IDEAL: 


Jhe ideal of the State as set forth in the 
epics and later Sanskrit literature is the 
attainment of the summum bonum moksha 
(salvation) through dharma artha and kama. 
In other words, the State is the machinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation 
(moksha) by the people under its care through 
the fulfilment of their legitimate desires 
(Zama) in a legitimate way (dharma) through 
artha acquired also in a legitimate way, 
dharma regulating both artha and kama. 
The legitimate method of acquiring “means” 
consists in the performance of duties in the 
Stages of life prescribed for the four castes 
Brahmana, Kshattriya, Vaisya and Sidra. 
The branches of learning which may be re- 
garded as four, viz., uvikshiki, trayi, vdrtid, 
and dandaniti!, have a bearing on the attain- 
ment of the ideal. The first is intended to 
create non-attachment to this world, the 
second to show the differencé between right 
and wrong, the third to teach the production, 
presérvation and improvement of wealth and 
the fourth the conduct of government. They 


are to be learnt by the first three castes alike, | 


the practical application of ¢rayd falling to 
the first caste, daxdanttz to the second (above 
all to the sovereign who comes from this 
caste) and vd@rttd to the third (according to 
Kautilya to the last also)? ` 


1 These terms have been explained in the 
chapter “The Ideals of the State” along with tite 
citations of authorities, . 

2 Keautiliya, Uk: I, Vidyasamuddesa, p. 7. 
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The State, therefore, under thedirection of 
the sovereign leads the people under its pro- 
tection to the final goal of human existence— 
emancipation—furnishing at the same time 
means therefor,? 

This conception of the ideal of the State, 
on the one hand, cannot be earlier than the 
development of the doctrine of emancipa- 
tion? in the earliest Upanishads; on the 
other, it appears full-fledged in the epics. It 
must have therefore taken shape within these 
two chronological limits. It is not clear 
what the ideal had been before the addition 
of emancipation to the three other members 
of the quatern, found in use in pre-Upanz- 
shad Sanskrit literature, but so far as I find, 
not expressly as the ideal of the state. 

Re. (1): 
(b) y 
THE DEIFICATION OF THE MONARCH, 

The conception of sovereignty was like- 
wise religionized, The deification of kings 
has been observed by anthropologists to be 
common to the primitive peoples now extant, 
whatever may be the causes therefor; and 
some of them gue that the tendencies of 
the primitive mind being the same irrespec- 
tive of time and space, the primitive ances- 
tors of the Indo-Aryans had also the same 
conception of their kings’ divinity. The 
monarch, however, appears as human and not 
divine in early Vedic literature. In the Rzg- 
Veda, fer instance, the description of the 
monarch (x, 60, 173, 174) do not clothe him 
with divinity. In the Soszq-sacrifices dealt 
with in the Yajur- Veda and its Brahmanas, 
he as the sacrificer becomes identified with 
Prajapati or otheg deities during their per- 
formance, but this is only pre tempore, though 
it might have served as a factor towards the 
ultimate formation of the conception, I am 
not in a position to discuss the question why 
the divinity of the monarch, which, according 
to anthropologists, had its origin in primitive 


1 I have gone into this subject in detail in the 
chapter “The Ideals of the State.” 

_2 Prof. A. A. Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 38. 

3 See the chapter “Theortes of the Evolution of 
Kingship.” . 

4 Neit®er does the monarch appearstherein a; a. 
magician able to carry out his intentions by bringing 
compulsion to bear upon the deities. 

5 Satapatha-Brahmana, (S. B. E) Pt. šI, 
pp. 108-110 with fnn. ‘ais s 
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times and still continues among the extant 
savage races, does not find expression in the 
earliest record of the primitive ancestors of 
the Indo-Aryans, The conception emerges 
in the epics, anc becomes the nucleus for 
several other allied to it, in those as well as 
other works: Ee is identified with several 
divinities'—Sakra, Brihaspati, Prajapati, 
Babhru (Vishnu); Fire Vaisravana, Yama.? 
He is likewed to a god, or to Prajapati*, and 
is the personification of Dharma® (right and 
law, and Danda® (punishment or govern- 
ment}. 


THE DEIFICATION OF THE BRAHMANA PREVIOUS 
TO THAT OF THE MONARCH. 


The deification of the king was preceded 
as early as the Satapatha’ by that of the 
Brahmanas who studied and taught the sac- 
red lore, and thereby also of the royal priest. 
The divinity of the king and Brahmanas is 
also echoed in the law-codes and later Sans- 
krit literature. 


BRAMANA IN anu. 


In Manu, for instanee, a Brahmana is an 
eternal incarnation of the sacred law, lord of 
all created beings, natural Proprietor of all 
that exists in the world, others subsist only 
through his benevolence. I[vnorant or 
learned, he is a great deity like Fire whether 
carried forth for the performance of a burnt- 
oblation or not, or existing in a crematorium, 
or a place of sacrifice.® Though employed 
in mean occupations?!’ he should be honoured, 


1 MBh, III, 1&5 26—30 ; 139,103. Ch Ramayana 
(Gorresio), II, 122, 17 ff, and itt, 4. Vide opk, 
. O. S, p. 153 fn. for the references. 

M Bh., xii, 68, 41. 

Ibid, iv, 4, 22. 

Ibid., i, 49, ro. 

Ibid., i, 49, 8. 

Ibid., xii, 15, 34 ; Manu, vii, 18. The Puranas, 
e.g, Bhagavata (iv, ch, 14, slks. 26, 27) identify the 
king with all the divinities. As corollaries to his 
divinity may be mentioned Mudrargkshasa (II, 7) 
which makes him husband of Rajalakshmi (kingdom 
personified as a goddess), and Raghuvamsa (III, 62) 
which makes him subduer ef Indra. 

7 Satapatha-Brahmana, II. 2, 2, 6—verily, there 
are two kinds of gods ; for, indeed, the gods are the 
gods ; and the Brahmanas who have studied, and 
teach sacred lore, are the hnman gods.” 

Cf. MBh., xii, 152, 16; Manu, ix, 
r 225@ 16, 18 ff, as quoted in J. À. ©. S., xiii, 

3 noth. 
8&8 Manu (S. R. E), i. 98-100 ; ix, 248. 

O, Manp, Ix, 317, 318 ; xi 83. ae 

Io Ibide, 1X, 319. 
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By his origin alone, he is a deity even for the 
gods.1_ He is the creator of the world, the 
punisher, teacher, and hence benefactor of all 
creatures. He can create other worlds, other 
guardians of the world, and deprive the gods 
of their stations.* 

KING IN Manu. 

A king, again, is an incarnation of the 
eight guardian deities of the world—Moon, 
Fire, Sun, Wind, Indra, Kuvera, Varuna, 
and Yama; the Lord created the king out of 
the eternal particles of these deities for the 
protection of the universe. He is hence, 
like the sun, dazzling in lustre and able to 
burn eyes and hearts.4 Throughe his super- 
natural power, he is the great Indra as well 
as the aforesaid eight guardian deities.5 
Even an infant king should not be despised, 
a great divinity as he is in human form,® 
The taint of impurity does not fall on the 
king, for he is seated on Indra’s throne.” 


Bote KING AND BRAHMANA, THOUGH GODS,- 
HAVE LIMITATIONS. 

Though the Brahmana and thereby the 
royal priest, as also the king are divinities, 
endowed with supernatural power, they have 
like the gods in general of the Hindu pan- 
theon their own limitations. They are to 
observe the duties attached to their respec- 
tive castes with the four stages of life,’ be- 
longing as they do in their human aspect to 
the Hindu society with a framework of its 
own, They have, in addition, to observe the 
particular duties of the offices they hold. 
They are subject to transmigrations, bound 
like ordinary mortals to go to heaven or hell, 
and have despicable and agonizing births or 
otherwise as the results of their illegal and 
impious actions on this earth. The king and. 
the royal priest constitute but the szzddleng 
raně of the states caused by rajas (activity), 
in spite of their divinity. The king, ac- 
cording to the Sukraniti, loses his claim to 
allegiance and reverence and may even be 
dethroned, should he prove an enemy of 
virtue and morality,?® 


Manu, xi, 85. 

Ibid., ix, 315, 316. 

Ibid, vii, 3.4 3 v, 96. Cf, Sukra-niti, ch. I, 72, 
Ibid., vii, 5, 6 

Ibid., vil, 7. 

Ibid., vii, 8. 

Ibid., v, 93. 

Ibid, xii, 46, 51, 24 ff. 

9 See Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s article 
Mg rn Review, February 1916, pp. 154, 195. 
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THA PUBLIC RELATIONS INFLUENCED BY RELI- 
GIOUS CONCEPTIONS : KING. 

The mutual public relations among the 
king and four castes under his rule have 
been a good deal influenced by such and 
other religious conceptions, e. g., the origin of 
the four castes from the mouth, arms, 
thigh and feet which assigns to each its 
particular rank.2 The kin identified as he 
is with the aforesaid eight deities his to 
emulate the actions of seven of them except- 
ing Kubera with whom his identification is 
limited only to possession of wealth. In 
addition he has to emulate the Earth’s action. 
Like Indra pouring down copious rain during 
the rainy Season, he should shower benefits 
on his kingdon; like the Sun imperceptibly 
drawing up water during the remaining 
eight months, he should gradually draw taxes 
from his realm; he should through his Spies 
penetrate everywhere like the Wind present 
as vital air in all creatures; he should like 
Yama (God of the Dead) exercise control 
over all his.subjects bringing under his rule 
both friends and foes: like Varuna penalizing 
the sinner, he should punish .the wicked ; he 
should follow Moon’s example by being a 
source of joy to his subjects; he should be 
Fire in his wrath against criminals and 
wicked vassals, and the all-supporter Earth 
in his support to all his subjects.? 

The king’s divinity does not place him 
above the observance of obligations attached 
to his office. In fact, his divinity requires 
that he should in reality possess a godly 
nature. The rules framed with this purpose 
in view perhaps contemplated a possibility 
of abuses of his power rendered indefinitely 
greater by the popular conception of his god- 
hood, and hence considered it wise to deal 
minutely with the subject of his self-discip- 
line,* hedging it in by several warnings and 
sanctions. His principal duties have also 
been similarly treated. The king committed 
sins and no mere infringements of salutary 
secular rules or conventions by breaches of his 
principal obligations, Danda (Punishment) 
which the Lord created as his son for king’s 
sake for the protection of creatures‘ destroys 
the king himself with his relatives for mis- 
carriage of duties. The king is enjoined to 


Rig-Veda, x, 90, 12: 
Manu, ix. 303-311. 
Mann, vii, 44, 46-51, 53. 

Ibid., vii, 14. 

5 Ibid., vii, 28. Y 


Jfa Ga bo 


Cf. Sukra-Niti, ch. I, 7348. 
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behave like a father towards his children in 
his treatment of the people, observe the 
sacred law in his transactions with them, and 
arrange for the collection of revenue by com- 
petent officials.! The protection of subjects 
is as sacred a duty as the performance of a 
sacrifice,? and secures the monarch from 
every person under his protection a sixth 
part of his spiritual merit. Remissness in 
this duty brings on him a sixth part of the 
demerit ofeach of his subjects ruining his 
spiritual prospects, ard depriving him of his 
right to revenue, tolls, duties, daily presents 
and fines, The ensurance of safety of his 
kingdom may irivolve him in battle in which 
death should be preferred to ignominious 
retreat.4 Failures of justice threw him into 
perdition® as also unjust seizure of property.°® 


BRAHMANAS,. 


The Brahmanas, though gods of gods, 
were not exempt from the king’s control, 
though in the Satapatha Bréhmana,a rája- 
siya mantra répeated once or twice hints at 
such an exemption :* “This man (king), O 
ye people, is your king, Soma is the king of 
us Brahmanas’.” They might not have en- 
joyed this immunity in practice yet they had 
many privileges, and were treated with great 
respect and lenience. The king is enjoined 
to be lenient towards Brahmanas,> to give 
them jewels of all sorts and presents for the 
sake of sacrifices,? never to provoke them 
to anger which can instantly destroy him with 
his army and vehicles,!°and not to levy taxes 
on Srotriyas even in times of extreme want.?? 
(The king should provide for the mainten- 
ance of these Srotriyas that pine with hunger, 
for the kingdom weuld otherwise be afflicted 
by famine. The religious merit acquired by 
the Srotriyas thus maintained procures for 
the king long life, wea:th and increase of 
territory).2? 


Manu, vii, 80. 
Ibid , vill, 303. š 
Manu, vill, 304-309 ; 1X, 253, 
Ibid., vii, 87-89. 
Ibid., viii, 18, 316, 317, 343, 344, 346, 386, 387, 
> 1X, 249, 254. p « j 
Ibid., vit, 48 ; vill, 171 3 ix, 243, 244, 246, 247. 
Satapatha-Brahmana, v, 3, 3, 123 vy 4, 2, 3- 
Manu, vii, 32. 
Idid., xi, 4. 
Manu, ix, 313-316. 
Ibid., vil, 133. T 
Ibid, vil, 134-136. 
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SUBJECTS, 

Tne various differential treatments? 
pinned into substantive law and its adminis- 
tration and proportioned to the grades of the 
castes had also their roots in religious con- 
ceptions, Instances of these are met with 
inconrexion with the right of personally 
interpreting the law to the court of justice,? 
order in which the suits were tried,? appro- 
priation Of etreasuretroves,* punishments for 
false evidence,’ infliction of corporeal 
punishments,® defamation,’ insolence, § 


assault,® illicit intercourse,}° and repayment. 
: y 


of debt by personal service? An exception 
to the ordinary rule is found in regard to the 
punishment for theft which was severest for 
Brakhmanas and gradually lesser for the other 
three castes.?* The condonation: of some 
offences is also dictated by religious consider- 
atiohs.1° e, g forcible seizure of sacrificial 
articles. The Sudras were interdicted from 
collecting wealth,!4 while the prohibitions 
imposed on them necessarily excluded as a 
rule their participation in the cadre of higher 
state offices, ss 

It-is the sacred duty of the subjects to 
submit to the king’s orderg#t® and guard 
against showing him hate, or incurring his 
anger and displeasure full of dire conse 
quences,? 8 

Their co-operation in the administration 
of justice is enjoined in several rules with 
their usual warnings,?7 false evidence!® being 
_ treated with the greatest emphasjs, The 
distribution of sin incurred by unjust decisions 
takes place thus : “One quarter of the guilt 
of an unjust decision,” says the code, “falls 


t It is not meant here to discuss whether or not 
these differential treatments “were justified and 
balanced by the self abnegation or responsibilities of 
the castes enjoying the preferences. 

- Manu, viii, 20. 

Ibid., vili, 24. 

lbid., viii, 37. 

Ibid., viii, 123. 

Manu, vill, 124, 128. 

Ibid., viii, 267, 268. 

Ibid., viii, 270-272. ¢ 

Ibid., viii, 279-281. 

Ibid., 374-385, 

ag Ibid, ix, 229. 

12 lbid., 337, 338. 7 

13 Ibid., xi, 11-15, 21, 31 ; vili, 242, 339: 
14 Ibid., g, 129. ° 
15 Ibid, vil, 13. 

15 Ibid., vit, 9, II-I3. 

17. Manu, viil, 15-16. 

Ibid, viii, 81, 82, 93-95, 98, 99, 111. 
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on him who committed the crime, one quarter 
on the false witness, one quarter on all the 
judges, one quarter on the king. But where 
he who is worthy of condemnation is 
condemned, the king is free from guilt, and 
the judges are saved from sin ; the guilt falls 
on the perpetrator of the crime alone,” 1 
Just punishment of offenders purifies them 
like those who perform meritorious acts, and 
make them eligible for heaven.? The mutual 
good relations between the Brahmanas and 
Kahattriyas are pointed out as essential to 
the welfare of both,* while the injunctions 
for adhering each of the castes to its duties 
giving rise to the political harmony contem. 
plated by the law-giver attach formidable 
punishments to the sins’ of deviations 
thereform,¢ 

Parallels to many of the above provisions 
are met with in other legal systems® and in 
the Mahabharata.® 

The extent ‘to which religious ideas in- 
fluenced polity and political thoughts, ‘will 
now be apparent. They coloured the whole 
system from the State-ideal to the inner- 
most strata. The caste-system which was 
imbued with religion and had perhaps ori- 
ginated in religious exigencies supplied the 
framework of Hindu society not excluding 


“its polity, the rights and priveliges of the 


king and the people detailed above could 
not have had their origin except in that 
socio-religious institution, and subsequent 
politico-religious conceptions. The polity 


Manu, viii, 18, 19. 
Ibid., vili, 318. 
Ibid., ix, 320-322. 
Ibid., xii, 70-72. 
. Baudhayana, i, 18, 7-8, 18,17 ; 19,8 ; 19, t2; 
My I, 5-103 I, 17 § 3, 57) $2. A 
Gautama, viii, 13; x, 9, 44; xi, I4; xii, “I-13 ; 
15-17, 44-47 3 Xiii, 11, 14-16 ; xiv, 45 ; xvill, 24-27, 32. 
Vasishtha. i, 43) 443 ili, 143 xvi, 33, 343 xix, 
3°6, 23, 43 45, 48 7 XX, 4I 3 XXi, 1-5, 16, 
Vishnu, tii, 6, 26, 27, 44, 45, 50-52, 58, 70,71, 79} 
iv, 96; Y, 2-8, 19, 23-25, 33-35, 37-38, 40,.41, 43, 150, 
196 3 xxi, 48-50 5 XXXV, 6 ; Ih, 2. 
Apastamba, i, 19, 163 24, 22; 25, 4-5 ; ii, 25, 
II ; 26, 2-3; 26, 10 ; 26, 20-27, 9 ; 27, 14; 215. 
Yajiavalkya, I, 311-313, 321-323, 333, 334, 336, 
353, 3563 ii, 34, 43,81, 163, 205-207, 285, 286, 294 ; 
Wy 27, 23,44, 244, 257. f a. 
6 MBh., Santi-Parva, ch. 56, siks. 24, 25 ; ch. 
78, siks. 21-23 ; ch. 75, slk. 7 3 ch. 165, siks. 4, 7-10, 
139 18-20 ; 
Anusasana-Parva, ch. 61, sik., 30; ch. 182, diks, 
16, 21-23. j 
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LIST OF AVAILABE MANUSCRIPTS OF POLITY OR ITS SUB-TOPICS 


therefore received its religious colour and 
semblance through . 

(1) the caste-system ; 

(2) the politico-religious conceptions ; 

(3) the inclusion of polity (danda-nitt) 
in the sacred law 31 

(4) the-treatment of breaches of many 
political rules as sins, and attachment there- 
to of those sanctions (of hell &c.) that-are 
_prescribed for religious deviations proper. 
This feature is not so much in evidence in 
special treatises of polity like the Kazidliya, 


a I Cf Manu, i, 2. 


LIST OF AVAILABLE 


(49) DUTAVAKYAPRABANDBA ; 

author not mentioned; in the possession of 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

On nitisastra. 

Ibid., MS. No. 5997, P. 470. 


(50) PRAJAPADDHATI ; 

author not mentioned ; in the possession of Pich- 
chudikshitar of Akhilgndapuram. 

On nitisgstra, 

Ibid., Vol. 11, MS, No. 5231, p. 319. 


(51) SATRU-MITROPASANTI ; 

no author mentioned. P. D. as above. 
On nitisastra. 

Ibid., Vol. 11, MS. No. 5270, p. 32%. 


(52) CHANAKYA-SLOKA ; 

in Maithila character, 

H. P Sastri’s Catalogue of Palmleaf and Selected 
Paper MSS, belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, 
MS. No. 1475, GA, p. 60. [See preface to the cata- 
logue XLHI-XLIV.]. 


453) HITOPADESA. 

The first manuscript is a fragment in Newari and 
the second was copied in the reign of Yakshamalla in 
the year 594 of the Nepal era, i€., 1474 A.D. 

Ibid, MS. No. 1583 kha, p. 72, 

‘rand MS. No. 1608 A, p. 75. 

{See also preface as above.|} 


(54) EKADASADYADHIKABANA, 

by Murari Misra, Mah&imahopadhyaya. Unique. 
The manuscript was copied by Harikara, son of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Srī Ratuakara, 

On domestic and foreign affairs, as a sequel to the 
author’s work on Badhabhyuchchaya Lakshana, i.e.. 
on the political obstacles. 

Ibid, MS, No. 1076 KA, p. 30. 


(55) KUSOPADESATIKA, 
by Bandhava Sena. In Newarischaracter. Copied 
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Kamandekiya &c,, as in the 
sacred law’ like Manz ; 

(5) the inclusion of arthasdstra in wthdsa 
which comprises along with it five other sub- 
jects,! viz., puraua, tdivritia, äkhyāyikā, uda- 
harana and dhermasistra, This itik sa con- 
stitutes the fifth Veda? and polity dealt with 
as part of both d#avimasdsira and arthasdstra 
assumes thereby a religious appearance by 
being one of the sub-constituents of the fifth 
Veda. ns 

1 Kautiliya. Vriddha-samyogah, p. ro. 


2 Ibid, Vidyasamuddesah, p. 7—‘“atharva-vede- 
tihdsa vedancha vedah.” 
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MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY OR ITS 
_, SUB-TOPICS | 


in N. S, 6441524 A.D. The small poem in 8 verses 
known as Kusopadesa or Gunashtaka is said to have 
been composed by Angagla-kumara, and the com- 
mentary is by a Buddhist, Vajrachgryya Bondhava 
Sena belonging toethe Mahavihgra to the east of 
Kashthamandapa. It was composed under a tree 
within the compound of the Mahgvibara. 

On polities. 

Ibid., MS. No. 1647 Cha, p. 85. 

Preface XLIV. 


~ (56)- RAJAVIDHANASARA. erty 

A work on politics in two parts by Ranganatha 
Stiri, the son of Panditargja Bajangtha for the benefit 
of Maharajadhiraja Yuddhagirvana Sahi of the Gorkha 
dynasty of Nepal (1799-1816) at Kantipura, which is 
another name of Kathamandu. The first part treats 
of the court (sangopanga) and the second part the 
duties of the king. Unique. 

Ibid., MS., No. 232, p. 244, 


(57) TANTRAKHYANAKATHA, 

copied in N. S. 725 perhaps by a Bnddhist scribe. 

An abstract of the Panchatantra witha Newari 
translation, 
a Ibid., MS. No, 1534 Ja, p. 64, and MS, No. 1584 

a, P, 74- 

The following manuscripts with their descriptions 

are mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum : 


(58) AGNi-PURANA, RAJANITI 
b K 


Burnell 187. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. I, p. 2} . 

(59) KATHAMRITANIDHI, 

An epitome of the Panchatantra by Anantabhatts, 
Hall, p. 183. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 78). 


(60) KOTAYUDDHANIRNAYA, 
K. 224. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 130). 
(61) KautiLya’s NITISARA. 
Oppert, IT, 6246. o 
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Its commentary 6247. Heis quoted by Kshira- 
sramin on Amarakosa, by Malliogtha, Hemachandra. 


b 
Cxf. 185. | 
(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 130), 

(62) CHANAKYANITI or CHANAKYA-RAJANITI or 
CHANAKYa-SATAKA (also called Rajaniti-sdstra in 
A sfrecht Pt, 1, p. 501). ; 

JO. 3518 and many other catalogues. - 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 184). 

(63) LAGHUCHANAKYA, 

P. 23 ; Oppert 7390. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 184) 


(64) VRIDDHACHANAKYA. 
b 


- Oxf. 131. 
(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 184). 


APPENDIX. 


Manuscripts on Polity or Allied Topics. 
(65) CHANAKYABAKYASARA, 
Bhk. 26. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 184). 
(66) CHANAKYASARASAMGRAHA, 
Oudh, 1877, 64. W. 1591, 1592. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, 
p. I 4), ` 
(67) NITISASTRA-SAMUCHCHAYA, 
Peters. 3, 395. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, 299). 


(63) NITISAMUCHACHAYA. 
Peters. 3, 395. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, 299). 
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(69) NITISAMUCHCHAYA. 

Oppert 6024. (Aufrecht, Pt. 1, 299). 

(7o) NITISARASAMGRAHA, 

by Madhusudana. 

Radh, 21. (Aufrecht Pt. 1, p. 299). 

(71) NiTIsAaRA—Radh. 213; Oppert 72, 2389, 
6364. II, 3377. 

(72) Jbid., by Kamandaki (q. v, in Aufrecht). 

(73) bid., attributed to Sukrgchgryya. L» 1828 ; 
Oudh xviii; 94. 

(74) Jdid., attributed to Ghatakarpara. 
in. Haberlin, p. 504. (/ufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 299). 

(75) YUKTIKALPATARU, of which a portion deals 
with polity. Its reputed author is Bhojadeva, or 
Bhojaraja, or Bhoja, son of Sindhula, king of Dhara. 


Printed 


a 
He is mentioned by Dasavala, Oxf. 328 ; by Sūlapani 
a © 


in Prayaschittaviveka, Oxf. 283 ; by Alladnatha, W., 
p. 332, by Raghunandana. Cf. Dharesvara..,.. He 
is praised by the poets Chhittapa, Devesvara, Vinayaka, 
Sankara, Sarasvatikutumba-duhitri. It is almost 
superfluous to add that, not one of the works was 


„actually written. by himself. They really . belong 


to authors who either lived during his reign or some- 
time after. 

(Aufrecht Pt: I, p. 418). 
This book has been recently edited and published. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OF “SCHOOL-GOING” AGE 


of the Administration of Travancore 
for the year 1091 
(1915-16 A.D.). 


“From the statement given below, it will be seen 
that the percentage of pupils under instruction in the 
ta.uks noted below was more than 100 in 1091 M.E. 
(191&-16). This apparent absurdity is due to the 
adoption, arbitrarily as elsewhere, of 15 per cent. of 
the population as approximately representing the 
ngember of children of school-going age. The state- 
ment also gives the. percentage of pupils under in- 
struction, taking the number of children of school 
going age to be 25 per cent of the population. 


T following is taken from the Report 
Malabar Era 


Actual strength 


The Government of India still stick to 
their false estimates. The Modern Review 
has been giving the lie direct to this under- 
estimate by quoting statistics from U.S.A. 
and other European countries. Now that 
we have yet another proof of the falseness 
of the estimate—and that too from our 
own country—the Government of India 
can no longer, with any good grace, stick 
to their estimates. Now and again, the 
non-official members of the legislative - 
councils are twitted with the unreliability 


Percentage accg. Percentage aceg. 


Popn. in 15 p.c. of: 

Taluq. ° of the schools to 15 p.c. to 25 p.c. 

? 1911. Pope in 1091., estimate. estimate, 
“rivandrum ake 1551388 . 23271 ® 24279 - 104.33 62.59 
Mevelikara F 130728 19609 20201 103.02 » 61.81 
Thiruvella ° " 173768 26065 30906 118.57 71.14, 
Kottayam e . Gi 112131 16821 , 17789. 105.75 | 63.45 
Chauganasseri és 96241 $4436 14751 102.18 61.31 
Minachil is 78871 11831 12477 105.46 63.28 

(The italics are otrs.) 
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of their statistics and generalisations, 
The results of the economic enquiries made 
under very arduous conditions by the non- 
officials . have been poohpoohed by the 
Government and the European University 
Proefssors of India. The Government of 
India ought to set a higher example of 
accuracy and regard for accuracy. So, 
will the Government of India revise their 
false estimates in their next year’s report ? 
It may disturb their selfcomplacency a bit 
and their prestige much. But it can’t be 
helped. Prestige must bend low before 
Truth, 
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The underestimate works great harm in 
another direction. The idealis not set as 
high as it ought tobe, Effective and sin- 
cere work demands an ideal; we must 
know what to work up to. Lower the 
ideal and ‘the effort slackens. This is as 
true of an individual as of a government. 
So the government ought to raise its ideal 
that it may set to its work more vigorous- 
ly. s 

SANK. 
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BERTRAND RUSSEL’S PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


ad 

R, Bertrand Russel’s “Principles of 
Social Reconstruction” is a book in 
which the author diagnoses, like a 
true physician, the nature of the 
malady. which Europe suffers from and 
Suggests remedies which would act not 
merely as palliatives providing temporary 
relief but effect a radical cure, at least for 
sometime to. come. The book has been 
praised for its felicitous literary style; but 
although I am an admirer of Russel’s 
writings because they reflect clear reason- 
ing, depth of understanding and breadth 
of vision, I fail to discover in them any 
remarkable imaginative qualities, such as 
flashes of humour and satire, subtlety and 
delicacy of expression, or balance and 
rhythm of speech. His style is undoubted- 
ly vigorous and animated, but then, his 
vigour is the vigour of thought, his anima- 
tion is that of his soul. The manner of 
the writer does not captivate so much as 
that of Mr. Wells and Mr. Chesterton 
does ; itis the matter, the thought, which 
arrests the attention of the reader from 

the beginning to the end. l 
In the preface, he explains the purpose 
of his book. He intends to suggest “a philo: 
sophy of politics based upon the belief that 
impulse has more effect than conscious 
purpose in moulding men’s lives.” He 
takes the instance of the present war in his 
very first chapter and points out that 
whatever the views of the war may be, 
and whether those views are based n 
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false beliefs or not, no amount of reason- 
ing against them.is abie to prevent such a 
catastrophe as the war. For, certain 
impulses that lead “to war, can only be 
controlled andechecked by contrary impul- 
ses and not by cold and negative reason. 
So, it matters little whether the war is due 
to the wickeduess of the Germans or to the 
diplomacy and ambitions of governments. 
The fact remains that the waris accepted 
by people who are neither Germans nor 
diplomatists. It may be argued that they 
have been led to believe certain-things . 
which are not wholly true and conse. 
quently they think that itis their duty to 

rosecute the war, but then, these very 
beliefs are an index to their impulses. Mr. 
Russel writes: ‘Grown men like to ima- 
gine themselves more rational than 
children and dogs, and unconsciously con- 
ceal from themselves how great a part 
impulse plays in their lives.” “Impulse,” 
he says, “is at the basis of our activity, 
much more than desire,” 

Mr. Russel admits that impulse is ‘erra- 
tic,’ ‘anarchical’ and ‘blind’, and that men, 
who are serious about their business, are 
generally led more by desire than by 
impulse. Thus all paid work is done from 
desire, for there. the payment is more 
desired than the work itself. But impuise 
does not reckon at all the desirfibility of 
an activity ; it scorns all consequences. 
Hence, it may lead to the greatest as well 
as the worst things of the wogid. It may 
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be lei to war and havoc; it may also lead 
tc art and literature. [t will, therefore, 
never do to promote the life of well-rezulat- 
ec desires instead of the life of impulses. 
We have only to turn the channels of 
impulse from death into life, from decay 
into growth. Howevermuch, moralists and 
economists may preach of controlling im- 
pulse by will ard of governing life by pur- 
poses, a nation cannot follow this preach- 
ing without running the risk of enfeebling 
its own vitality, For instance, he says, 
“Industrialism and organisation are coun- 
stantly forcing civilised nations to live 
more and more by purpose rather than 
impulse.” Suck institutions may either 
kit: vitality or create certain impulses 
wich may be worse in their effects, For, 
it must be remembered, that modes of life 
ard outward circumstances modify and 
affect impulses toa very large extent. In 
fact, these modifications are the most 
interesting studies to the students of poli- 
tical and social institutions. 

What impulses, then, are there at the 
source of the present, war? Mr. Russel 
names two impulses, one of ‘aggression’ 
and the other of ‘resistance to aggression,’ 
Tte first impulse, again, generates certain 
beefs: for instance, the belief of a certain 
suzeriority ofa people over others which 
makes them feel their own concerns as of 
paramount importance and regard the 
rest of the world simply as “material for 
the triumph or salvation of the higher 
race.” Mr. Russel points out that “in 
mcdern politics this attitude is embodied 
in imperialism. Europe as a whole has 
this attitude towards Asia and Africa, 
ani many Germafis have this attitude 
towards the rest of Europe.” The second 
imzulse, viz., that of resistance to agegrese. 
sion also brings a train of beliefs in its 
wele—such as, the belief in the ‘peculiar 
wictedness’ of a people whose aggression 
is dreaded. 

But Mr. Russel, for one moment, does 
no: support those people who do not share 
the above impulses af war, because they 
are passive and pacifist people, in other 
words, because their impulsive nature 
is nore or less dead. He rightly says: 
“Impulse is the expression of life’ and 
while it exists, there is hopeeof ‘its 
torning towards lite instead of towards 
dezh ; but lack of impulse is death, and 
ov, or death no new life will come.” The 
passive and pacifist attitude towards war 
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is, therefore, absolutely to be condemned. 
But then, there may be an active type of 
pacifism and that pacifism should never be 
considered as passionless or bloodless. 
For, “it is not the act of a passionless 
man to throw himself athwart the whole 
movement of the national life, to urge an 
outwardly hopeless cause, to incur oblo- 

uy and to resist the contagion of collec- 
tive emotion.” This very passionate 
utterance is a clear proof thatit was not 
prompted by cold reason. Mr, kussel is 
not a closet philosopher. I wish to 
remind my readers in this connexion, that 
this noble and large-hearted seer and 
savant of England has recently suffered 
internment owing to his bold and fearless 
pronouncement against the policy of con- 
scription that England has been compelled 
to adopt during the war. 

Mr. Russel condemns the war on the 
ground that the impulses embodied in it, 
do not make for life. A man endowed 
with fine and high impulses of art and 
knowledge—impulses that lead to creative 
activities—can never possibly suffer himself 
to be swayed and governed by the pas- 
sions of war which only lead to death and 
decay. But the question here inevitably 
arises, why are the majority of men not 
guided by what Russel designates as life- 
giving impulses ? Why are those nobler 
impulses submerged and lost and the baser 
impulses surge high in the current of 
modern life? Mr. Russel lays the blame 
at the door of the existing social and poli- 
tical institutions. ‘‘There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark,” he as- 
serts, and we have not fully enquired into 
it. We have not sufficiently analysed or ex- 
amined the principles that are at the bot- 
tom of the social institutions—we have 
allowed things to drift and to take their 
own course, as we say. The war has 
brought about a critical turning point of 
thought ; we are now forced to review the 
social institutions and to formulate new 
‘principles of social reconstruction,’ | 

This very effort of analysing and exami- 
ning the principles that are at the bottom 


*of social and political institutions, subjects 


the author to criticism with regard to his 

hilosophy of impulses. If, as Mr. Russel 
is inclined to think, men were more guided 
by impulse than by reason in social and 
political activities, what would be the use 
ofanalysing those activities in order to 
a aa certain ‘principles’ which would 
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be operative in bringing about a new 
order of society ? Obviously, then, Mr. 
Russel sets much greater store by reason 
and principles than by blind impulses ? 
But then, he would discriminate between 
impulses that make for life and impulses 
that make for death. How would he 
emphasize and impress this discrimination 
on the minds of the people, if not by 
reasoning, as discrimination certainly pre- 
supposes reasoning ? Hence, it is clear 
that any attempt at social reconstruction 
must be first of all preceded by a rational 
search for certain principles, and then, as 
its sequel, certain impulses must spring u 
to operate on those principles. ‘Blind’ 
impulse can never be at the basis of a 
scheme of social reconstruction such as 
Mr. Russel brings forward before us. 

In criticising the institutions, Mr. 
Russel very forcibly points that they are 
‘inherited from a simpler age,’ when new 
possibilities of growth had not come into 
exfstence. In spite of the movements of 
Renaissance and Reformation, the medieval 
idea of authority has not completely 
broken down and hence, even today, 
there is not much adequate scope for the 
growth of the individual as there ought to 
be in a scheme of organic society. Much 
of medizevalism still persists in all institu- 
tions. Ifnow, it is urged that institutions 
must be based upon voluntary combina- 
tion rather than the force of law or 
authority, there is bound to come funda- 
mental changes in all institutions. 

To take a concrete instance of the insti- 
tution of the state, it may be shown how 
extremely harmful some of its powers are. 
Mr. Russel writes : 

‘It can seize men’s property through taxation, 
deterinine the law of marriage and inheritance, punish 
the expression of opinions which it dislikes, put men 
to death for wishing the region they inhabit to 
belong to a different state, and order all able-bodied 
males to risk theirlivesin battle whenever it considers 
war desirable. On many matters disagreements with 
the purposes and opinions of the state ts criminal.” 

In recent years, men were imprisoned 
in England for expressing ‘disagreement’ 


with the Christian religion. It 1s, therefore, . 


quite a matter of surprise to Mr. Russel, 
as it must be to all thoughtful people in 
the world, why the state should have the 
power to command men to go to the 
battlefield. He cites two hypothetical 
cases of a French artist and a German 
musician who have been called upon to fly 
at each other’s throat. It is not consider- 
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ed what a loss ít willbe to civilisation if 
either of them is killed. If these two pzople 
refused to killeach other, they would be 
shot down. “This is,” writes Mr, Russel, 
“the politics of Bedlam.” Not much of 
difference one notices between this kird of 
despotism of the state and thedespoti.m of 
mediaeval kings and Popes. 

But the question here may be. fittingly 
asked : “Why do men acquiesce ir. the 
power of the state?” Mr. Russel tainks 
that thereis a traditional reason for this 
obedience and that simply is the personal 
loyalty to the sovereign. For, it mu:t not 
be forgotten that European states grew 
up under the feudal system. Therefore, tri- 
bal feeling has been one of the greatest 
sources of the power of the state. ‘‘The 
fear of crime and anarchy withir and 
the fear of aggression from without” have 
strengthened that power considerably. 

The tribal feeling, though it gererates 
anarrow type of patriotism, is natural; 
aud the fears, mentioned above, arz quite 
reasonable. But, as soon asthe sate is 
vested with the power of promoting 
efficiency in awar, ethe original furpose 
of self-protection may be altogeth:r lost 
sight of, anf the mere inclination to 
use its power, for good or for evil, may 
become Irresistible. ‘It is of the essence of 
the state to suppress violence wituin and 
to facilitate it without,’ writs Mr. 
Russel. “The state,” he goes on to say, 
“makes an entirely artificial division of 
mankind and of our duties towards them : 
towards one group we are bound by the’ 
law, towards the other only by tae pru- 
dence of highwaymen.”’ 

Besides war, the modern state is harm- 
ful on another ground. It is la:kiny in 
individual initiftive. A number of officials 
will decide all important questions and 
the few uthers that remain, will be decided 
by mob-psychology in the form of popular 
vote. There is hardly any room fcr indivi- 
dual initiative. It must not be thought 
that the officials are always the Dest and 
the ablest representatives of the people. 
Men who achieve distinction in politics 
may be ambitious and power-secxing and 
fuli of cajolery and craft, but mev not be 
equally upright and idealistic, seliess and 
highbrained. Therefore, “the principal 
source*ot the harm done by the stete is the 
fact that power is its chief end.” 

I wish to disabuse my readers of the 
notion that Mr, Russel wishes tu deéract 
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from the state allits powers and leave no 
roor for the exercise of its authority. Iu 
cases, where the welfare of the whole 
comriunity is concerned, in preventing 
injuscice and preserving law and order, 
the state must exercise its power over 
individuals. Mr. Russel thinks that 
compulsory sanitation and compulsory 
education, for mstance, should be enforced 
by the state, The state must also interfere 
in cases of economic injustice. 

But how can the state enjoy certain set 
of powers and be deprived of certain other 
powers ? If the state remains an organized 
instrument of authority, as it is now, how 
can i: be possible to disintegrate it and 
thus curtail its authority ? 

Th2 solution, here offered by Mr. 
Russel to this outstanding problem, may 
be given in his own words: 

“Tiere is one way by which organization and 
liberty can be combined, and that is, by securing 
power for Voluntary organizations consisting of 
men who have chosen to belong to them because they 
embody some purpose which all their members 
consider important, not a purpose imposed by 
accident or outside force, The state, being geogra- 
phical, cannot be a wholly voluntary association, 
but for that very reason there is need of a strong 
public cainion to restrain it from a tyrannical use of 
its powers. This public opinion, in most matters, 
can oa-7 be secured by combinations of those who 
have certain interests or desires in common.” 

All <his is very suggestive and stimulat- 
ing. The new philosophy of Pluralism has 
vitally affected all departments of modern 
thought just as a few years ago, the 
theory of Evolution became the lord of all 
‘our thinking, Therefore, in the theory of 
the state, the monistic idea of the state is 
receding and making way for the pluralis- 
tic idea, the idea of having a many-centred 
State instead of having a unicentred one, 
When that will be acc@mplished, each 
“multiple personality” according to its indi- 
vidual instincts and inclinations, will volun- 
tarily associate itself with certain centres 
which will just suitand correspond to 
its certain ‘‘selves.”’ For instance, an artist 
may associate himself with art-organization 
and certain culture-organizations ; he may, 
ifit suizs him, associate himself with the 
organization of science also, or with the 
centre of religion but may not like to. 
belong to the commercial or the industrial 
organization3. And no one will compel 
him to go ggainst his temperamert and 
serve the interest of the state by joining 
the milizary or the commercial organizi- 
tionsat any time, even if the need be very 
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urgent. In this way, the problem of the 
individual and the state may be partially 
solved and a better era may come in the 
history of humanity. But it must be noted 
that pluralism applied to the state will-not 
be the last word—all groups must have 
their ultimate unity in a world-federa- 
tion. 

With regard to war, Mr. Russel’s 
pronouncements are very strong and 
outspoken. He takes war to be a perma- 
nent institution ; in a larger sense it exists 
in the state atall times. There is war 
between class and class, and similarly 
there is war between self-interested and 
self-centred nations. Russel’s analysis into 
the causes of the present war® are as 
follows :—~ 

“In economic disputes we all know that whatever 
is vigorous in the wage-earning classes is opposed to 
“industrial peace,” because the existing distribution 
of wealth is felt to be unfair. Those who enjoy a 
privileged position endeavour to bolster up their ' 
claims by appealing to the desire for peace, and 
decrying those who promote strife between éhe 
classes, It never occurs, to them that by opposing 
changes without considering whether they are just, 
the capitalists share the responsibility for the class- 
war. And in exactly the same way England shares 
the responsibility for.Germany’s war. If actual war 
is ever to cease there will have to be political methods 
of achieving the results which now can only be 
achieved by successful fighting, and nations will have 
voluntarily to admit adverse claims which appear 
just in the judgment of neutrals.” 

I shall refrain from making any com- 
ments on-the above passage. I wish only 
to make this remark that while Mr. 
Russel is against actual war, he is not an 
absolute pacifist, as we have seen already. 
He urges, more than anyone’else, the 
absolute necessity of having. an element of 
healthy conflict in human affairs. He is 
an ‘active pacifist,’ inthis sense that 
harmony is his ultimate goal, but it must 
be the harmony of discords. Discussing 
the possibility of a permanent peace-he 
makes the following excellent observation : 


“Wein England boast of the Pax Brittanica which 
we have imposed upon the warring races and 
religions in India. If we are right in boasting of 
this, if we have in fact conferred a benefit upon 
India by enforced Peace, the Germans would be right 
in boasting if they could impose a Pax Germanica 
ugon Europe.” 


It is therefore very clear that he does 
not blame any one people for disturbing 
the peace of the world inasmuch as he 
does not reckon the most obvious and well- 
known causes of the present disturbance 
as real causes. Asta philosopher, he probes 


we 
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deep into . the whole question and lays 
hold of the fundamentals. He does not 
dream of a utopia in which all injustice 
and irregularity will be swept away and 
only peace and good will reign supreme. 
He is absolutely convinced that unless the 
whole fabric of society be reconstructed 
from the very foundation, “by far-reaching 
changes in education, in the economic 


-structure of society and in the moral code 
“by .which public opinion 


controls the 
lives of men and women,” and we may add, 
in ideas of religion also, we can nev 
hope of better times to come. War will 
follow war and civilization will totter at 
its very basis. 

I do not intend to take a survey of the 
whole book, for itis impossible to do so 
within the limited compass of an article. 
He has touched on the questions of proper- 
ty, marriage, education and religion in the 
succeeding chapters. I merely intended to 
introduce the book to readers who might 
not fiave heard about it and I hope that 
this hasty introduction will awaken 
their interest to peruse the book to their 
own satisfaction. | 


Tracing the philosophy of impulses with 
which the author began his work into the 
various departments of education, proper- 
ty), etc., Mr. Russel concludes thus: in the 
end :— 
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“Men's impulses and desires may be divide into 


those that are creative and those that are possessive. 


Some of our activities are directed to creating what 
would not otherwise exist, offers are directed to vards 


acquiring or attaining what exists already. 


The 


typical creative impulse is that of the artist ; the 
typical possessive impulse is that of property The 
best life is that in which creative impulses pl_y the 


largest part and possessive impulses the smallest. 
The best institutions are those which prodrze the 
greatest possible creativeness and the least possess- 
iveness compatible with self-preservation.” 

In times, when the gloom ef waz and 
its harrowing sights of havoc and destruc- 
tion so completely overpower men’s minds 
that it is impossible to look ahead and 
cherish hopes of brighter days yet, 
such books asthis are so inspiring and 
refreshing! It helps to rekindle the faith 
that sometimes wanes and flickers :n us, 
when gusts of doubt rise and the night of 
despair deepens. If then, some seer like 
Mr. Russel were suddenly to appear and 
sing that he was 
‘‘Oue who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, w ong 
i would tr umph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake,” — 


we, whose hopes and faith had faltered, 
might yet “stretch out our lame haads of 
hope” to him and wait with him fcr the 
coming dawn, 

AJIT KUMAR CHAE RAVERTY.. 
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WHE history of the introduction of the 
* Tramways in Calcutta which is still 
within the memory of every middle. 
aged man, is soon told : but all the same it 
is not of small value to the reader who 
takes more than an ordinary interest in 
the affairs of the Second City in the British 
Empire, the erstwhile Capital of the British 


* Indian Empire ani till now the ‘Premier 


City in India.” 

The first section of the Caleutta Tram- 
ways from Sealdah to the Dalhousie 
Square, which used to be worked by horses 
was opened in November, 1880. The 
cars were double-storted. The fare for 
a ride inthe first storey Wasa pice only, 

a 
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while that for travelling in the second 
was the double of that sum. 4A Mr, 
Smith, formerly of Messrs; Thomas & 
Co., the livery stable-keepers of Dharrum- 
tolla Street, had charge of the company’s 
stables, and Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co. 
were their managing agents. The Cal. 
cutta Tramways weré constructed by the 


, concessionaires, Messrs. Parish and Soutar, 


the latter being a brother of the Bengal 
Civilian who happened to be at ove time 
Chairman of the Caleutta Corpcration. 
The engineer who laid the track was a 
Dane named Daniel Larsen, who hed built 
the tramways in the city of Me bourne 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Later 
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on the concessionaires of the Calcutta 
tramways sold their lines, to a company 
incorporated in London, for £4,000 per 
mile, The new company extended the tram- 
ways through other streets of the city 
and suburbs and now we have a net- 
work of tram lines through almost all the 
priccipal thoroughfares of Calcutta, which 


has caused a great development of such 8a- 


“cheap and amazingly convenient mode of 
travelling in the “City of Palaces.” When 
the Tramways Company was first register- 
ed in 1880, it began business, as we have 
already seen, with horse-cars only, electri- 
fication not being then the order of the 
day, which came on at about a couple of 
decades or so later. Now the Calcutta 
Tramways, although there is still much 
room for improvement in many directions 
in tLeir working, have become a wonder to 
thos2 who had seen the days when palan- 
quins and hackney carriages were the sole 
modes of locomotion for the middle-classes 
with limited means, The Tramways are 
now ridden not unoften even by day-labour- 
ers and coolies and the weekly earnings of 
the Tramways Co., amount at an average 
to Rs. 70,000 in round figuwes, i.e., nearly 
37 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The mileage in Calcutta proper of the 
Tramways was 23 miles during 1905 and 
1906, 27 miles during 1907, 30 miles for 
the next two years, and 30.5 miles since 
1910. The mileage for Howrah has been 
4.75 miles since that service was establish- 
ed in 1908. The aggregate mileage on 
both sides of the river was, at end of 1916, 
35.2% miles. 


The following tables show the number 
of passengers carried by the Tramways 
year by year during the ¢welve years end- 
ing 31st December 1916 :-— 


Calcutta. Howrah. Total. 
1905 ow 23,831,764 E. 23,831,764 
1906 . 26,118,093 vai 26,113,093 
1907 ve 27,488,431 aie i 27,431,431 
1908 s.. 26,738,167 503,291 27,241,458 
1909 .. 27,488,850 1,197.561 28,686,411 
1910 ew. 29,105,129 1,850,194 80,455,323 
1911 « $1,876.93¢ 1,489,625 33,366,559 
1912 «. 84,253,089 1,816,491 386,069,530 
1913 .. 85,647,467 1,993,362 37,640,829 
1014. «. 939,743,058 2,026,928 37,769,986 
1915 . 30,845,581 2,088,046 387,428,577 
1916 .- 87,309,620 2,326,450 39,636,070 


+ 
The actounts in brief, both Capital and 
Revenue, of the Calcutta Tramways Co., 
ner el praia in London are appended 
elow im - 


+ 
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No. I.—CaApirar AUTHORISED AND PAID UP— ' 
Particulars. Authorised. Paid up.- 
£ £ - 
Ordinary Shares of £ 6 cach 700,000 ’ 688,050 
Preference Shares of £ 5 each 700,000 - 250,000 
1,400,000 938,050 





No, II.—RECEKIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ' 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT— ig. 3 


Expenditure. 


d, 


£. Se 
Outlay to 3ist December, 1915 . 1,844,630 7 T 


Outlay for the year 1918— 


Land asi „ 8,746 17 10 
Buildinga and Plant e 96 8 4 
Cars ais sis 1,560 8 10 


ett ae ee 


1,382,094 2 7 


Fa retell 





Receipts, 


Share Capital issued and paid up, as 
pet Account No. | «» 938,050 0 0 








Debenture Stock issued, 434 per eent. 350,000 O 0 
Balance ow 64,044 2 T 
1,352,094 2 7 

h No. HI—GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET— 

r. 
£ “a. d 
To Revenue Account, Balance 

Account No. IV w. 74,602 7 4 
» Sundry Creditors » 29,832 9 9 
» Loan from Bankers . 9,500 0 O 
», Reserve for Depreciation, ete, we 72,841 O11 





189,775 18 0 


Or. 


Cr. 
By Cash at Bankers, in hand, and in 

transit „e 17,478 5 2 
3 Investments at Cost » 53,615 7 4 
9 Sundry Debtors s 10,787 14 T 
» Stocks and Stores on hand and in 

transit, less reserve against Stock... 43,850 8 4 
„ Capital Account, Balance of 

Account No. H « 64,044 2 7 


189,775 18 0 


No, IV—REVENUE ACCOUNT, — 


Expenditure. 
Dr. 

£ s. d. 
To Power Expenses 20,809 13 9 
» Traffic Expenses 31,290 11 0 
, Maintenance and Repairs 41,827 13 2 
», General Expenses 22,842 1 4 
» Indian Working Expenses 116,769 19 3 
s» London Expenses 3,742 4 5 
» Total Working Expenses 120,512 3 8 
19 Balance down 120,612 1 7 
. 241,124 5 3 


‘eee ie ee EE 
i 


y 


MUNICIPALISATION OF OUR TRAMWAYS 





“ Debenture Stock Interest 15,750 0 0 
» Preference Stock Interest 13,500 O 0 
,, 80th (interim) Dividend . 20,641 10 0 
,, interest on Loans 421 13 1 
» income Tax 1,944 2 5 
» Balance 77,602 7 4 
128,859 12 10 
Cr, 

: Receipts. . 

“By Traffit Receipts 238,546 4 5 
», sundry Receipts— 

„ Munitions 943 2 0 
» Advertising 888 15 7 
»  Lransfer Fees L48 7 O 
Exchange 697 16 3 
e 241,124 5 3 
, Balance down 120,612 1 7 


'„ Auterest from Investments and De- 


posits 1,434 19 11 


cmon ieee amn naman 
122,047 1 6 
,, Balance from 1915 
Accounts 67,844 18 2 
Less-©4.9th Dividend 
paid 44,723 5 0 
Transfer to Reserve 
for Depreciation, 
etc. 15,000 0 0 . 
Contribution to 
Provident Fund 1,309 1 10 
mnt earannan G L O32 6 10 
—§,812 11 4 


á 128,859 12 10 


prp EE 














An analysis of the Accounts of the 
company for the year ending 3lst Decem- 
ber 1916 together with the appendices 
and statements attached to them furnish 
us,. indeed, with an interesting study. 
LThe revenue for the year, includiug 
interest on investments. and deposits, less 
interest on loans and income tax 
amounted to £119,681-6-0, the balance 
brought forward from accounts for 
1915 was £6,812-11-4; thetotal being 
£126,493-17-4. The interest and dividends 
paid during the year, under revival were: 
Debenture stock interest, £15,750 ; prefer- 
ence share dividend, £12,500; interim 
dividend on ordinary sharesof 3 s. per 


share, £20,641-10; total, £48,891-10; leav-. 


ing an available balance of £77,602-7:4; 
which the directors proposed to deal with 
as follows :—Payment of final dividend of 
6s 6d per share, ‘making 9% per cent. for 
the year, £44,723-5-0 ; transfer to reserve 
for depreciation, &c. £20,000; transfer to 
reserve for depreciation of investments 
£2,000 ; contribution to staff provident 

a 
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fund, £1,283-8 ; balance to be carried for- 
ward, subject to excess profits duty, 
£9,595-14.4 ; -total £77,602-7-4, The re- 
serve for depreciation, &c., at the com- 
mencement of the year under notice, stood 
at £81,484-4-1, and after deduction from 
this amount the. sum of £8,646-3-2 written 
off for renewals during the year, and add- 
ing £20,000 proposed tobe allocated as 
above, the reserve stands at £92,841-0-11. 
In addition to this a separate reserve fund 
has been opened for depreciation of invest- 
ments to which it is proposed to transfer 


- during the current year the sum of £2,000. 


The stability of the Company’s business 
as indicated by their Traffic receipts, which 
showed a steady improvement during the 
year, resulting, in the increase of £13,487 
as compared with the preceding year. 


As'regards Expenditure, the landian work. 
ing expenses showed an increase of £2,484, 
chiefly due to the enhanced cost of main- 
tenance of the permanent-way, the major 
portion of the capital expenditure being 
represented by the outlay on the land pur. 
chased for the exten8ion of the Upper Cir- 
cular Road car.ghed just east of the Lily 
Cottage. 


Now, the humble writer of these lines 
is not in the least inclined, following the 
example ofa politician who has suddenly 
risen into prominence, to find fault with 
the Tramways Co., and call them by such 
sweet names as “robbers,” ‘petty traders” 
and “wretched foreigners,” et hoc genus 
omne. Patriotism is good, but it should 
have, to be eftective, as-a vade mecum of 
efficiency and not ina futile rage to vilely 
abuse others more capable and therefore 
more fortunate ¢han ourselves in trade 
and .commerce and in money-making 
aod thereby in acquiring influence and 
power. L would however call upon our 
Municipal Commissioners in the name of 
self-government, which they -certainly 
enjoy and the precious functions of which 
they are expected to exercise ina proper 
manner in the interests of the people whom 
they represent, to assume control and 
management, as soon as the contract with 
the Company ceases, of our Tramways in 
the interests of the ratepayers on those 
geounds.mutatis mutandis, which I have 
repeatedly shown in the columns of The 
Moderna Review for the State-ownership and 
Stateworking of the Indian Railways. It 
is, moreover, the Indian citizens of Calcutta 
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who contribute largly to the earnings of 
these Tramways and they should in all 
conscience, be worked mainly in their inter- 
ests; and surely the Municipality which 
maintains with efficiency the huge water» 
works of the city, can fairly be expected 
to work with equal efficiency the Tram- 
ways in the city, the earnings from 
which will contribute so largely to the 
reduction pf Municipal rates and taxes 
which are really a burden in many 


iti-: 
stances to the poorer middle classes living“ 
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in Calcutta. Now that this has been pointed 
out, if our - Municipal Commissioners fail 
to do it they will only show that the 
charges not unoften levelled against our 
countrymen that they are not fit for self- 
governinent has a valid ground to stand 
upon and-not barely based upon the inter- 
ested whims and prejudices of our amiable 
Anglo-Lndian critics, 


RAICHARAN MUKERJBA. - 
Octr. 25, 1917. 








` IN THE NIGHT 


TRANSLATED BY W. W. PEARSON, WITH THE HELP AND REVISION OF THE AUTHCR. 


“Doctor. Doctor.” i 

I started out of my sleep in the very 
depth of night. On opening my eyes | 
saw it was our landford Dokhin Babu. 
Hurriedly getting up and drawing out a 
broken chair I made him sit down and 
looked anxiously in his face. I saw by .the 
clozk that it was after half-past two. 

Dokhin Babuw’s. face was pale and his 
eyes wide-open as he said, “To-night those 
symptoms returned—that medicine of yours 
has done me no good at all.” I saidrather 
timidly, “I am afraid you have been drink. 
ing again.” Dokhin Babu got quite angry 
ani said, “There you. make a great 
mistake. Itis not the drink. You must 
hear the whole story in order to-be able to 
understand the real reasog.”’ 

In the niche there was a small tin kero. 
sene lamp burning dimly. This I turned up 


slizhtly, the light became a little brighter, 


and at the same time it began to smoke. 


Polling my cloth over my shoulders I 


spread a piece of newspaper over a pack- 
ing case and sat down, Dokbin Babu 
began his story.. 7 
About four years ago I was attacked by 
a serious illness, just when I was on the 
point of death my disease took a better 
turn till after nearly a month I recovered. 


During my illness my wife did yot rest. 


for a moment day or night. For those 
months that weak woman fought with all 


hersnight to drive Death’s messenger trom. 


the door. She went without food ard sleep, 


and had no thought for anything else in 


this world. 
Death, like a tiger cheated of ifs prey, 


threw me from its jaws and went off, but 


in its retreat it dealt my wife a sharp blow 
with its paw. 
| My wife was at that time enceinte, and 
not long after she gave -birth to a dead 
child. Then came my turn to nurse her. 
But she got quite troubled at this, and 
would say, “For heaven’s sake don’t keep 
fussing in and out of my room like that.” 
It I went to her room at night when she 


had fever and (on the pretence’ of fanning’ 


myself) would try to fan her, she would get 
quite excited. And if,on account of serving 


her, my meal-time was ten minutes later. 


than usual, that also was made the occa- 
sion for all sorts of entreaties and re. 


proaches. If I went todo her the smallest: 


service, instead of helping her it had just 


the opposite effect. She would exclaim, 
“It’s not good for a man to fuss so much.’ 
I think you have seen my, Garden house. : 


In front of it is the -garden at the foot of 
which the river Ganges flows. Towards the 
South just below our bedroom my wife had 


*made a garden according to ‘her own fancy 


and surrounded it with a hédge‘of Hena., 


It was the one bit of the garden that ‘was’ 
In, the flower 
pots one did notsee wooden pegs with long 


simple and unpretentious. 


LAtin names flying pretentious flags by the 
side of the most unpretentious looking 
plants, Jasmine, tube rose, lemon flowers, 
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and all kinds of roses. were plentiful, Under 
a large tree there was a white marble slab, 
which my wife used to wash twice a day 
when she was in good health. It was the 
place where she was in the habit of sitting 
on summer evenings when her work was 
finished. From there she could see the 
river but was herself invisible to the pas- 
Sengers on the passing steamers, 

One moonlight evening in the month of 
April, after having been confined to her 
bed for many days she expressed a desire 
to get out of her close room, and sit in her 
garden. i 

I lifted her with great care and laid her 
down on éhat marble seat under the bokul 
tree. One or two bokul flowers fluttered 
down and through the branches overhead 
the checquered moonlight fell on her worn 
face. All around ‘was still and silent. As I 
looked down on her face, sitting by her 
side in that shadowy -darkness filled with 
the heavy scent of flowers, my eyes became 
moist. 

Slowly drawing near her I-took one of 
her hot thin hands between my own. She 
made no attempt to prevent me. After re- 
maining like thisin silence for some time, 
somehow my heart began to overflow, and 
I said, “Never shall I be able to forget 
your love,” 

My wife gave a laugh in which there 
was mingled some happiness, and a trace 
of distrust, and to some extent also the 
sharpness of sarcasm. Without her having 
said anything in the way of an answer, 
she gave me to understand by her laugh 
that she neither thought it likely that I 
would never forget her, nor did she herself 
wish it. 

I had never had the courage to make 
love to my wife simply out of fear of this 
Sweet sharp laugh of hers. All the speeches 
which I made up when I was absent from 
her seemed to be very commonplace re- 
marks as soon as I found myself in her 
presence. . 

It is possible to talk when you are 
contradicted, but laughter cannot be met 
by argument, sol had simply to remain 
silent. The moonlight becamé brighter, 
and a cuckoo began to call over and over 
again till tit seemed to be demented. 
As I sat still I wondered how on such a 
night the cuckoo’s bride could remain in- 
different. ' 
__ After a great deal of treatment my wife’s 
iliness showed no signs of improvement. 
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The doctor suggested a change of air, and 
I took her to Allahabad. 

At this point Dokhin Babu suddenly 
stopped and sat silent, with a questioning 
look on his face he looked towards me, and 
theu began to brood with his head resting 
in his hands. [also remained silent. The 
kerosene lamp in the niche flickered and in 
the stillnes of the night the buzzing of the 
mosquitoes could be heard distinct] 
Suddenly breaking the silence Dekhin Babu 
resumed his story : 

“Doctor Haran treated my wife, and 
after some time I was told that the disease 
was an incurable one, and my wife would 
have to suffer for the rest of her life. 

Then one day my wife said to me, ‘Since 
my disease is not ‘going to leave me, and 
there does not seem much hope of my dying 
soon, why should you. spend your days 
with this living death. Leave me alone 
and go back to your other occupation.’ 

Now it was my tiran to laugh. But I 
had not got her power of laughter. So, with 
ali the solemnity suitable to the hero ofa 
romance Í asserted, ‘So long as there is 
life in this body of mine......’ 

She stoppedme saying, ‘Now, Now. You 
don’t need to say any more. Why, to hear 
you makes me want to give up the ghost.’ 

I don’t know whether I had actually 
confessed it to myself then, but now I 
know quite well that I had even at that 
time, in my heart o? hearts, got tired of 
nursing that hopeless invalid. 

It was clear that she was able to detect 
my inner weariness of spirit, in spite of my ` 
devoted service. Idid not understand it 
then, but now I have not the least doubt 
in my mind that she could read me as 
easily as a children’s First Reader in which 
there are no compound letters. 

Doctor Haran was of the same caste as 
myself. I hada standing invitation to his 
house. After I had been there several times 
he introduced me to his daughter. She was 
unmarried although she was over fifteen 
years old. Her father said that he had not 
married her as he had not been able to 
find a suitable bridégroom of the same 
caste, but rumour said that there was 
some bar sinister in her birth. 

But she had no other fault, for she was as 
intelligent as she was beautiful. For that 
reason I used sometimes to discuss with 
her all sorts of questions so that it was 
often late at night before I got back home, 
long "past the time when I should Wave 
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given my wife her medicine. She knew 
quite well that I had been at Doctor 
Haran’s house but she never once asked me 
the cause of my delay in returning home. 
_ The sick rooin seemed to me doubly 
intolereble and joyless. I now began to 
neglect my patient and constantly forgot to 
give her the medicine at the proper time. 
. The Doctor used sometimes to say to me, 
weer those who suffer from some incurable 

isease death would be a happy release. As 
long as they remain alive they get no 
happiness themselves, and make others 
miserable? 

To make such a remark in the ordinary 
course of events could be tolerated, but 
with the example of my wife before us 
such a subject ought not to have been 
menticned. ButI suppose doctors grow 
callous about the question of life and 
death of men. : 


Suddenly one day as I was sitting in the 
room next to the sick chamber I heard my 
wife say to the Doctor, ‘Doctor, why do 
you gc On giving me so many useless medi- 
cines ? When my whole life has become one 
continuous disease, don’t you think that 
to il me is to cure me P `e 

e doctor said, ‘You ’t talk 
ma P 1 shouldn’t talk 


_ As soon as the doctor had gone I went 
into wy wife’s room, and seating myself 
beside her begar to stroke her forehead 
gently. She said, ‘This room is very hot, 
you go out for your usual walk. If you 
* don’t get your evening constitutional you 
will have no appetite for your dinner.’ 
My evening constitutional really meant 
going to Doctor Haran’s house. I had 
myseli explained that a little exercise is 
necessary for one’s heatth and appetite. 
Now i am quite sure that, every day she 
saw turough my excuse. I was the fool, 
and I actually thought that she was 
unconscious of this deception.” l 


Here Dokhin Babu paused and buryin 
his head in his hands remained silent for A 
time. Atlast he said, “Give me a glass 
of water,” and having drunk the water he 
continued : 

“One day the doctor’s daughter Mono- 
rama expressed a desire to see my wife, I 
don’t quitedtnow why, but this proposal 
did not aMogether please me. But I could 
find no excuse for refusing her request. So 
she arrived one evening at our house. 


Ur that day my wife’s pain had been 
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rather more severe than usual. When her 
pain was worse she would lie quite still 
and silent, occasionally clenching her fists. 
It was only from that one was able to guess 
what agony she was enduring. There 
was no sound in the room, I was sitting 
silently at the bedside. Ou that day she had 
not requested me to go out for my. usual 
walk. Either she had not the pow@ to 
speak, or she got some relief from having , 
me by her side when she was suffering 
very much. The kerosene lamp had been 
placed néar the door lest it should hurt 
her eyes. The room was dark and still. 
The only sound that could be. heard was 
an occasional sigh of relief when yy wife’s 
pain became less fora moment or two. _ 

It was at this time that Monorama 
came and stood at her door. The light 
coming from the opposite direction fell. on 
her face. A 5 l 

My wife started up and grasping my 
hand asked, ʻO Key, who is that? _ In 
her feeble condition she was so startled to 
see a stranger standing. at the door that 
she asked two or three timesin a hoarse 
whisper, ‘O Key? O Key? OKey?” 

At first I answered weakly, ‘I do not 
know,’ ‘but the-next moment I felt as 
though someone had whipped me, and 
I hastily corrected myselfand said, ‘Why 
it’s our doctor’s daughter.’ , 

My wife turned and looked at me. I 
was not able to look hber in the face. Then 
she turned to the newcomer and saidin a 
weak voice, ‘Come in.’ And-turning to 
me added, ‘Bring the lamp’ , aa 
. Monorama came into the room, and 
began to talk a little. to my wife. While. 
she was talking the doctor came to see 
his patient. X l . l 
> He had brought with him from the 
dispensary two bottles of medicine. Takigg 
these out he said to my wife, ‘See, this 
blue bottle is for outward application and 
the other is to be- taken. Be careful not 
to mix the two,for this isa deadly poison.’ 

Warning me also,-ke placed the two 
bottles on the table by the bedside. When 
he was going the doctor caled his daughter, 

‘She said to him, “Father, why should 
Inot stay. There is no woman here to 
nurse her,” an an 

My wife got quite excited and sat up say- 
ing, ‘No, no, don’t you bother yourself. I 
hive an old maidservant who takes care 
of me as if she were my mother,’ - a 

Just asthe doctor' was going away 
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with his daughter my wife said to him, 
‘Doctor, he has been sitting too-long in 
this- close and stuffy room, won’t you 
take him out for some fresh air P” l 

The doctor turned to me and said, 
‘Come along, Pil take you for a stroll 
along the bank of the river? ; 

After some little show of unwillingness 
I agreed. Before going the doctor agaia 
z warned my wife about the two bottles of 
medicine. 

That evening I took my dinner at the 
doctor’s house, and was late in coming 
home. On getting back I found that my 
wife wasinextreme pain. Feeling deeply 
repentant I asked her, ‘Has your pain 
increased ?? bc eat A 2 

She was too ill to answer, but only 
looked up in my face. I saw that she was 
breathing with difficulty. 

I at once sent for the dcctor. 

At first he could not make out what 
was the matter.. At last he asked, ‘Has 
that pain increased ? Haven’t you used 
that liniment ?’ : 

Saying which, he picked up the blue 
bottle from the table. It was empty ! 

Showing signs-of agitation he asked my 
wife, ‘You haven’t taken this medicine by 
mistake have you?’ Nodding her head 
she silently indicated that she had. 

The doctor ran out of the house to bring 
his stomach pump, and I fell on the-bed 
like one insensible. i 

Then just as a mother tries to pacify a 
sick child, my wife drew my .head to her 
breast and with the touch of her hands 
attempted to tell me her thoughts. Merely 
by that tender touch she again and again 
said to me, ‘Do not sorrow. Allis for the 
best. You will be happy, and knowing 
that I die happily.’ 

By the time the doctor returned, all my 
wife’s pains had ceased with her life.” 

Dokhin Babu taking another gulp of 
water exclaimed, “Ugh, it’s terribly hot”, 
and then going out on- to the verandah he 
paced rapidly up and down two or three 
times. Coming back he sat down and 
_ began again. It was clear enough that he 
did not want to tell me, but it seemed as 
if, by.some sort of magic, I was dragging 

the story out of him. He went on, 

. “After my marriage with Monorama, 
whenever I tried.to talk affectionately to 
her, she looked grave. It seemed as it thert 
wasin her mind some hint of suspicion 
which I could not understand. 
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It was at this time that Ibegan to have 
a fondness for drink. 

One evening in the early autumn I was 
strolling with Monorama in our garden by 
the river. The darkness had the feeling of 
a phantom world about it, and there was 
not even the occasional sound of the birds 
rustling their wings in their sleep. Only on 
both sides of the path along which we 
were walking the tops of the, casuarif@ 
trees sighed in the breeze. 

Feeling tired Monorama went and lay 
down on that marble slab, placing her 
hands behind her head, and I went and sat 
beside her. 

There the darkness seemed to be even 
denser, and the only patch of sky that 
could be seen was thick with stars. The 
chirping of the crickets under the trees was 
like a thin ribbon of sound at the lowest 
edge of the skirt of silénce. 

That evening [had been drinking a little 
and my heart was in a melting mood. 
When my eyes had got used to the dark- 
ness, the gray outline of the loosely-clad 
and languid form of Monorama, lying inthe 
shadow of the trees, awakened in my mind - 
an undefinable Ponging. It seemed to me 
as if she were only an unsubstantial 
shadow which I could never grasp 1u my 
arms, 

Just then the tops of the casuarina trees 
seemed suddenly to be on fire. Gradually 
Isaw thé jagged edge of the old moon, 
golden in her harvest hue, rising above the 
tops of the trees. The moonlight fell on the 
face of the white-clad form lying on the 
white marble. I could contain myself no 
longer. Drawing near herand taking her 
hand in mine I said, ‘Monorama, you may 
not believe me, never shall I be able to 
forget your love.’ 

The moment the words were out of my 
mouth I started, for I remembered that 
this was the exact expression I had used to 
someone else long before. And at the same 
instant from over the top of the casuarina 
trees, from under the golden crescent of the 
old moon, from across the wide stretches 
of the flowing Ganges, right to its most 


edistant bank—Ha Ha,—Ha Ha,—Ha Ha,— 


came the sound of laughter passing swiftly 
overhead, Whether it was a heartbreaking 
laugh or a skyrending wail, I cAaynot say. 
But on hearing it I fell on to the ground in 
a swoon. 

When I recovered consciousness, I saw 
that I was lying om my bed in my own 
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room. My wife asked me, ‘Whatever 
happened to you?’ I replied trembling 
wita terror: ‘Didn’t you hear how the 
whole sky rang with the sound of laughter 
—Ha Ha,—de Ha,—Ha Ha?’ My wife 
laughed as she answered, ‘You thought 
that was laughter? All that I heard was 
the sound of a flock of birds flying swiftly 
overhead. Do you get so easily frightened ?’ 
~me Next day I knew quite well that it was 
a flock of ducks migrating, as they do, at 
tha: time of year, to the South. But when 
evening came I began to doubt again, 
and in my imagination the whole sky rang 
with laughter piercing the darkness on the 
least pretext. It reached such a pass that 
at ‘ast after dark I was not able to speak 
a word to Monorama. ee 

Then I decided to leave my garden hotise 
and took Monorama for a boat trip: In 
the’ixeen November air all my fear left me, 
and for some days I was quite happy. . 

Leaving the Ganges and crossing the 
river Khoray, we at last reached the 
Padma. This terrible river lay stretched 
out like a huge serpent taking its winter 
sleep. On its north side were the barren, 
solitary sand banks which lay blazing 
in the sun; and on the high banks on the 
souta side the mango groves of the villages 
stood close to the open jaws of this demo- 
niac river. The Padma now and again 
turned in its sleep and the cracked earth 
of the banks would fall with a thud into 
the river. 
Finding a suitable place I moored the 

boat to the bank. 

Ore day we both went out for a walk 
and «vent on and on till we were far away 


from our boat. The golden light of the. 


setting sun gradually faded and the sky 
becarae flooded with the pure silver light 
of the moon. As the moonlight fell on that 
limitless expanse of white sand and filled 
the vast sky with its flood of brilliance, 
I felt as if we two were alone, wandering 
in the uninhabited dreamland, unbounded 
and without purpose. Monorama was 
wearing a red stawl which she pulled over 
her head and wrapped round her shoulders 
leaving only her face visible. When the 
silence became deeper, and there was no- 
thing but a vastness of white solitude all 
around us, ¢hen Monorama slowly put out 
her hand* and took hold of mine. She 
seemed so close to me that I felt as if her 
hayd surrendered into my hands her body 
and wind, her life and youth. In my yearn- 
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ing and happy heart I said to myself, ‘Is 
there room enough anywhere else except 
‘under such a wide, open sky to contain the 
hearts of two human beings inlove?” Then 
I felt as if we had no home to which we 
had to return, and that we could go on 
wandering thus, hand in hand, by a road 
which had no end through this moonlit 
immensity, free from all cares and obs- 
tacles. l E 
As we went on like this we at last came 
to a place where I could see a pool of 
water surrounded by hillocks of sand. . 

Through the heart of this. still water 
pierced to the bottom a long beam of 
moonlight like a flashing sword.e Arriving 
at the edge of the pool we stood therein 
silence, Monorama looking up into my 
face. Her shawl slipped from off her head,. 
and I stooped down and kissed her. 

Just then there came from somewhere in 
the midst of that silent and solitary desert 
in solemn tones a voice saying three tipes, 
‘Okey? Okey? O key ?’ | 

I started back, and my wife also 
trembled. But the next moment both of 
us realized that the sound was neither 
human nor superhuman—it was the call 
of some water fowl. It had been startled 
from its sleep on hearing the sound of the 
aliens so late at night near its nest. as 

Recovering from our fright we returned 
as fast as we-could to the boat. Being late 
we went straight to bed, and Monorama 
was soon fast asleep. a - 

Then in the darkness it seemed as if 
someone, standing by the side of the bed, 
was pointing along, thin finger towards 
the sleeping Monorama, and with a 
hoarse whisper was asking me over and 
over again, ‘Okey? Okey? O key ?’ 

Hastily getting up I seized a box of 
matches and lighted the lamp. Just as 
I did so the mosquito net began to flutter 
in the wind and the boat began to rock. 
The blood in my veins curdled and the 
sweat came outin heavy drops as I heard 
an echoing laugh, Ha Ha,—Ha Ha, Ha Ha— 
sound through the dark night. It travelled 
over the river, across the sand banks on 


*the other side, and after that it passed 


over all the sleeping country, the villages: 
and the towns, as though forever crossing 
the countries of this and other worlds. It 
weut ou growing fainter and fainter, pass- 
ing into limitless space, gradually becoming 
fine as the point ofa needle. Never had I 
a such a piercingly faint sound, never 
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had Iimagined such a -ghost of a sound 
possible. It was as if within my skull 
there was the limitless sky of space, and 
no matter how far the sound travelled it 
could not get outside my brain. At last 
when it had got almost unbearable, I 
thought, unless I extinguish the light I 
shall not be able to sleep. No: sooner had 
I put out the lamp than once more close 
to my mosquito curtain I heard in the 
darkness that hoarse voice saying ‘O key ? 
O key? O key?’ -My heart began to 
beat in unison with the words, and 
gradually began to repeat the question, 
‘O key? Okey? Okey?’ In the silence 
of the night, from the middle of the boat 
my round clock began to be eloquent and 
pointing its hour hand towards Monorama 
ticked out the question, ‘Okey ? , Okey? 
O key ? ” i 

As he spoke Dokhin Babu became 
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ghastly pale, and his voice seemed to be 
choking him. Touching him on the shoul- 
der I said, “Take a little water.” At the 
same moment the kerosene lamp fiickered 
and went out, and I saw that outside it 
was light. A crow cawed and a yellow 
hammer whistled. On the road in front of 
my house the creaking ofa bullock cart 
was heard. Then the expression on 
Dokhin Babu’s face was altogether chasse” 
ed. There was not the least tface of fear. 
That he had told meso much under the 
intoxication of an imaginary fear, and 
deluded by the sorcery of night seemed to 
make him very much ashamed, and even 
angry with me. Without any formality 
of farewell he jumped up and shot out of 
the house. 

Next night when it was quite late I was 
again wakened from my sleep by a voice 
calling, “Doctor, Doctor.” 7 
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` By G. A. CHANDAVARKAR. 


HE world of science is progressing, and 
industry, the hand-maid of science, is 
keeping pace with its march. The 

wave of industrial development that swept 
over countries like England, America or 
Japan is touching the shores cf India too. 
But the day for the industrial evolution 
ofthe type noticeable in those countries 
seems yet distant. Consequent on the im- 
pact of western civilisation there are un- 
mistakable signs of industrial awakening’ 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. While the British Government is 
doing what it can for advancing the cause 
ofindustries in India, the governments of 
the different native’states too. are evincing 
great interest in utilising their raw pro- 


ducts to the best advantage and- are earn- 


estly endeavouring to accelerate the* 
. growth of industries in their respective 
states. Social and economic conditions in 
soine of these native states render the pro- 
cess of industrial evolution a slow and a 
dificult one. But the fact that there ishu 
awakening is undeniable. Equally incon- 
trovertible is the fact that the cause ie 


industries in the native states is the cause 
of the industries of British India, nay, of 
the whole of the British Empire. Of the 
many factors that goto form the basis of” 
national greatness, economic prosperity of 
that nation is the one. That economic 
prosperity depends mainly on the follow- 
ing items :— . 

(i) Physical resources, (ii) Industrial abi- 
lity, (111) Financial organisation, (iv) Pro- 
gressive Government, (v) Highly developed 
transportation facilities, (vi): Sufficient 
industrial leaders, (vii) Popularity of tech- 
nical education, and (viii) Skilled labour. 

In this paper we propose dealing briefly 
with some of these factors as affecting the 
vast area comprising His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES: 

The physical resources of this state are 
abundant and agriculture is the main in- 
dustry. But the agricultural” labourers 
suffer from various disabilities, chief of 
them being their illiteracy. and indigence. 
Scientific methods of agriculture are prac- 
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tically unknown. Still for a long time to 
come a goodly per cent of the population 
mest necessarily look to the land for their 
maintenance, With all their disabilities 
probably 90 per cent. of the labouring 
classes are engaged in agricultural indus- 
tries. Mr. Leonard Munn, . Mining En- 
gineer to H. H. the Nizam’s Government, 
in his book on “The Geology of the Domi- 
waigus’’ observes— 


ry : 

“In good or eyen average years the export of 
wheat and other.food-stuffs from this country prove 
thar-the area under cultivation is still in excess of the 
recuirements of the rapidly growing population. 
In famine years the surplus produce of the non- 
affected parts of the country is diverted from the 
export trade and carried. by the railways to places 
where there is a local deficiency, so that in the worst 
years there is encugh food for all and it is simply 
the poverty of the people that puts it beyond their 
reach.” (The italics are ours). ; 


Ignorance and poverty are the chief 
draw-backs of the labouring classes. 
As urgent need of the situation seems 
to be the establishment of agricultural 
schcols in scme central places of the 
dominions. These schools may provide 
for the education of * the agricultural 
classes. Modei farms may, be attached 
to these and experiments ‘be made and 
shown to these people. The'second experi- 
ment that may be tried is the opening up 
oi agricultura! societies. These societies 
should select proper kinds of seeds, deter- 
mine the proper seasons of various agri- 
cultural operations, consider the question 


_of rotation of crops, direct irrigatign and° 


drainage operations, build rural roads, 
direct the method of storing and market- 
ing the farm produce and perform other 
services for the advancement of agricul- 
tire. The starting of Agricultural Banks 
will also help financially the poor farmer. 
We hope the Agricultural Department will 
beszow some consideration on these 
points. With the cooperation of the Gov- 


ernment the agricultural uplift of the popu- 


lation becomes easier. Of the agricultural 
industries that may be started, the follow- 
ing seem to have bright prospects before 
them : s - ee 
Sugar industry: Mr. G. E. C. Wake- 
feld, the Director-General of Revenue, has 
recently issued a very valuable note on 
“The Industrial Potentialities of Hydera- 
bad”, in which he observes, “we import 
annually into this state sugar worth about 
Rs. 30,24,000, instead. of manufacturing 
our tequjrements from Mahua, Palmyra- 
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juice and Sugar-cane.” In the Raichur 
district there are millions of Palmyra trees 
from which great quantities of sugar can 
be extracted. Tous atany rate it seems 
as though in cane culture there are un- 
limited possibilities. For one thing the 
scope for Palmyra culture is limited and 
the sugar from the source may not bring 
in the-same price as cane-sugar. Unless 
the Palmyra sugar industry is taken up on 
a large scale with.scientific precision and. 
research, it may not be paying. This can 
not be said of cane-sugarindustry. Even 
this has its own peculiar disadvantages, 
The. Director-General’s Note has in Appen- 
dix I. a memorandum by Dr. G. J, Fowler, 
Professor of Applied Chemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in which 
the following suggestive lines occur— 

“The main question seems to be the right treat- 
ment oi.the soil so that the cane may make strong 


roots. The solution of this problem can be assisted ` 
by laboratory research in the conditions affecting the 


--physica! state of the soil.... The difficulty in estabéish- 


ing sugar refining works is the economic disposal of 
the molasses. It may be suggested that these can be 
boiled down and sent to the distillery at Hyderabad 
to be worked up into alcohol and other products. 
As molasses from Java is sent to Bangalore in this 
way, there should not apparently be any difficulty iu 
transport to Hyderabad.” : ‘ 

In this connection we beg leave to make 
one suggestion. A Company might be 
floated’ to start a central Sugar Factory 
at some suitable place, préferably at 
Hyderabad. This company should own 
suitable lands of its own, introduce in that 
particular area scieritific cane-growing and 
buy canes if possible- from other land- ' 
owners from which in their Central 
Factory sugar must be manufacturiéd on a 
scientific basis. The company might lease 
out its own lands for aterm of years to 
parties who will plant and sell their cane 
to the Central Sugar Factory. At any rate 
experiments conducted with ~ scientific 
precision might in addition to bringing in 
10 to 14 per cent. profit encourage others 
in trying better methods of cultivation 
and sugat manufacture. Extraction of 
the juice from the cane, its clarification and 
evaporation are all being done now ina 
crude fashion and much waste results. 
Undoubtedly sugar manufacture . from, 
whatever source it might be is bound ta’ 
have bright prospects. There is no reason 
why 100.1lbs. of cane should not produce 
10 abs of sugar on an average, in which 
case 5 Ibs. of sugar may be put down as 
the net profit to the company excluding 
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interest on the capital and the cost of 
manufacture, g i 
Oil-Seeds :—Enormous quantities of oil- 
seeds are available in this State and the. 
following deserve notice :—Castor-seed, 
Linseed, Cotton-seed, Ground-nut and 
Mahta-seed. Annually these are largely 
exported and their cost indicates their 
abundance,’ . e 
The following are the values of the 
Oil-seeds : 


(a) Castor seed. worth 1% crore of Rs. exported ; 


c} 


(b) Linseed. T 1% crore 9 37 
(ec) Cotton-seed — ; 90 lacs of Rs, ii 
(d) Groand-nut” ` p 28 lacs ,;, sae 
(e) Mahua-seed . i -1 lae pọ 


Such dn enormous export is a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs. The 
Director-General rightly observes :— o 
_ “By exporting seed instead of oil, we losc firstly 
in pass ae lara because we are paid less on account 
of the ‘freight charges of the refuse which must:be 
carried away and which it would not be necessary to 
carry if we extracted oil ourselves for export. 
Secolidly we lose the benefits of labour which would 
accrue to our people if we did our own extraction ; 
thirdly we lose the oils themselves... [In the éase of 
the castor-seed we lose the cake which is a most 
valuable manure; in the case of other seeds we lose 
the cap which is a most valuable cattle-food. Linseed, 
cotton-seed, ground-nut and Mahua oils are not only 
edible but soap, candles and glycerine can be made. 
from them.” . ae - or i 
‘Wherever extraction of oil is carried 
on; it is done on a very small scale 
and most primitive methods are being 
employed and the -result ‘is only waste. 
Sometimes a wrong use ‘is being made 
of these impure oils. They are mixed with 
ghee and not unoften bad ghee is sold 
freely in the bazaars. Edibleoils too are 
generally adulterated and adversely affect 
the health of the people.: Of late it has 
become supremely difficult to obtain pure 
oils. In the interests of public health itis 
imperative that, effective checks. must be 
placed on the manufacture and sale ot these 
edible oils. The sooner the machinery of 
law is setin motion the better it would 
be for the people.. It is highly desirable 
that merchants. offering adulterated oils 
and ghee for sale should be severely dealt: 
with. ; > f ‘ i r’ 
p 
THe MAHUA FLOWER. 
„Thelargest immediate possibilities of devé- 
lopment are concerned with the products of 
this remarkable flower. From the investi- 
gations carried on till now the Direct6r- 
General of Revenue has come to the con- 
clusion that from this seed the following 
t 


. Sugar, (3) Motor-Spirit, (4) Acetic acid 
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can be manufactured :~—(1) Liquor (2) 
an 
(5) Acetone. The Mahua tree abounds 
in the forests of these dominions, especi- 
ally in the districts of Medak, Nizamabad 
and Asafabad. During the hot weather 
the flowers drip oft the tree and are gather- 
ed. Annually 25,000 tons of these flowers 
are gathered, 10,000 tons of which are 
consumed in the manufacture of liques” 
The other 15,000 tons practicflly remain 
unutilised. It is calculated that nearly 
1,00,000 gallons of motor-spirit can be 
got out of 1,500 tons of Mahua, The 
proportion of sugar in the air-dried flcwers 
has been fixed by Lt. Col. D. M. Babirgton 
R. A., Superintendent. Cordite, Factory, 
Aruvankadu, as varying from: 50 per cent 
to 56 per cent of their weight. The surplus 
of these flowers can be profitably utilised 
for producing alcohol for conversior“into 
acetic acid by the vinegar process. A 
perusal of the ‘Note’ on the Industrial 
Potentialities of Hyderabad” will convince 
anybody that the Mahua-seed industry has 
bright prospects before it and the Govern- 
ment are evincing a keen interest in carry- 
ing’ on useful experiments in connection 
with this very useful and cheap produce of 
H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. The dis- 
covery of the potentialities of this flower 
is productive of immense benefit to the 
economic uplift of this state. It is hoped 
that very soon steps will be taken for utili- 
sing the products of this seed. 

The sother allied agricultural industries - 
that may with profit be started are cctton, 
paper and vegetable fibres. The future of 
these industries will be brighter as the 
demonstrational factories to be maintained 
at state expense go on proving to the 
capitalists the utility of various agricul- 
tural products. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRIES. 
. The agricultural schools proposed 
above may impart instruction in animal 
industry. A coursein animal husbandry 
should include the breeding of cows, sheep, 
poultry and dairy manufactures. When 
the time comes for the establishment of an 
agricultural college, advanced course in 
forestry, agricultural engineering, botany 
and chemistry might be introduced. Ina 
city like Hyderabad it is sad tô reflect that 
good milk or ghee is not available in large 
quantities. Animals are fed almost on 
filth in several cases and are extremely 
dirty looking. Practically they are bred 
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in and on filth and rubbish. The want of 
good supply of milk and its products is in 
the main responsible for the ill-health of 
many children. We wish some philanthro- 
pic gentlemen would start dairy-farms 
ani earn the lifelong gratitude of the 
children. The Director General in his 
note refers to the manufactures of articles 
from the remains of slaughtered animals 

prominently refers to the manufacture 
of aaper-knives, spoons, combs, scale-pans, 
shce-horns, pen-holders, bone-manure, 
buctons, -knife-handles, glue, cyanide of 
pocassium, sporting requisites, strong. 


string for musical instruments and various’ 


otker articles, all to be manufactured from 
the blood, bones or leather of slaughtered 
animals. When in foreign countries one 
heers of leather being turned out of skins 
of rats, snakes and crocodiles, one can 
easily imagine what a promising future 
there ought to be in India and particularly 
in this State for leather industry. Very 
satisfactory results are already obtained 
in tanning, a series of operations by which 
skias are transformed igto leatherin places 
like Cawnpore, Madras and Bangalore. 
Th.s State does provide ample materials 
for scientific tanning. i 


_ MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 


Of the minerals found in this State coal, 
salz, iron and khar (Soda) need special 
mention. The kharis found forming like 
hoer-frost in the beds of many nullahs, 
` This salt is found to be Carbonate Of Soda 
mired with Sodium Chloride and Magne. 
sium Chloride. This salt-is found near the 
Loonar lake in Berars, 30 miles from 
Jalna. It is believed that it contains 
essential materials for thé manufacture of 
soap, glass and paper. The indigenous 
glass works at Manikonda (Mahaboob- 
nagar Dt.) are not very prosperous. - The 
Brine-wells in the Raichur Dt., are capable 


of producing salt in large quantities. It. 


is estimated that salt worth Rs. 38,00,000 
is imported into the State. The salt that 
is extracted in the Raichur ‘Dt. is impuré 
and sold at 27 seers per Rupee, while the 
imported salt is sold at 12 seers per rupee. 
The brine-wells contain also Potassium 
Nitrate in some cases. If modern methods 
were employed, the salt industry.°can þe 


” ‘a 
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conducted-.on a paying basis. Mica is 
found in the Khammameta Taluka and in 
the Raichur District. Iron-ore is found in 
several places but the absence of cokeable 
coal in the vicinity renders this valuable ` 
asset unworkable on a profitable basis. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The introduction of new industries such 
as those of cotton, sugar or paper and the 
resuscitation of old industries should go 
hand in hand. Ofthe old industries men- 
tion may be made of carpets and silk at 
Warangal, pottery, country-blankets and, 
Bidri-ware, the last named consisting of 
articles made from an alloy of copper, zinc, 
tin and lead, e.g., the jugs, spitto8ns, cups, 
sword and dagger handles. . 

From what we have said above it is 
evident that the physical resources of the 
State are practically unlimited. The 
other factors of economic greatness, indus- 
trial ability and skilled labour, are sadly: 
wanting. Attempts will haye to be made 
to drag the labouring classes from the mire, 
of ignorance and poverty. Education of- 
the right sort seems to be the only panacea 
for all the ills to which the poor labourers. 
are heir to, Capital being shy and indus- 
trial leaders of the type of Mr. Tata being. 
lamentably few, the prospects to pessimists 
may appear to be gloomy, but when we 
remember that modern industrial finance is 
mostly psychological and more is depen- 
dent upon Credit, none.need despair of the 
future. In all industrially advanced coun- 
tries amount of credit transactions inva- 
riably surpasses the amount of metallic 
currency and there is no reason why in- 
Hyderabad in course of time finance which: 
is the life-blood of industry should be 
wanting. As matters stand at present 
transportation facilities too are wanting, 
Good-roads and railway-lines are the siñe 
qua non of industrial greatness. We hope. 
that with the advance of times and with 
the keen interest which the Highness’ proa 
gressive Government is evincing in the wé 
fare of his subjects, harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all the E mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this paper will 
result. The contnibition which this state 
will then have made to the industrial 
greatness of India will surely be great and 
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glorious, T 


A SONG IN PRAISE OF EARTH 
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A SONG IN PRAISE OF EARTH 


Tamas o Tamas, Sat of Sat, 

Dead clay and life-diftusing sun, 
Intimate This, remotest That, 

Behind their myriad shapes are one. 

So reads my book..,And all around, 
Glad Nature quickens after rain. . 

The earth-brown peasant on his ground, 
Turning brown earth for future grain, 
Strides with his striding oxen twain. 
Over the deep-dug silent pool 

The weaver-bird has hung her nest 

That swings in safety as a cool 

Soft wind comes chanting from the west 
Lifting the morning’s filmy veil ; 

And, where my leafy shade is spread, 
Koil to Koil overhead 

Blows his loud flute’s ascending scale, 


So keenly Earth’s clear challenge comes 
Led by the wind’s heart-thrilling drums, 
With straight full eye, and steady hand 
Bearing for sword the mage’s wand, 
That all the proud and powerful past 
Fades to a shadow shadow-cast, 

And sets its ear against a tree 

To catch Earth’s simple mystery 

Which none may utter mind to mind, 
But all who seek shall surely find. 


Oh! in such hours, from life apart 

Yet closer to its inmost heart, 

How freshly comes upon our dearth, 
How calmly on our gusty moods, 

The authenticity of earth, 

The deep sincerity of woods, 

The strong pure passion of the sea ; 

The fluttering glad futility 

Of hosting moths that take to air, 

To “Whither ?” answer ‘Anywhere, 
What matter ? ’Twixt the dawn and night 
All’s home where there is wind and sun, 
And time for frolic, space for flight, 

And what-may-be when flight is done P? 


How shrewdly comes from hedge and tree 
Rebuke from many a sounded fife 

To those who, looking, never see, 

And, too much living, miss great Life ; 
Who, snatching Weaith’s bedraggled hem, 
The Spirit’s bounty never knew 6 
When Evening proffered unto them 

The moon-pearl on a pearly hand 
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Of cloud outheld through deepest blue 
Above a sapphire-paven land ; 

Who miss, for all the noise and glare 
On passing pleasure vainly spent, 
The ecstasy of those who share 

Maid Beauty’s chaste abandonment 
As by she passes, draped in green, 
Borne on her marriage palanquin 

To him whose only simple part 

Is to preserve a crystal heart. 


Too long to Earth we dole the wage 
Of proudly shallow patronage. 

No need hath she for wreaths of song 
That boast them her interpreters. 
Nay, far more fitly is it hers 

To lay her prophet-length along | 
Our deadness, and to meaning raise 
The corpse of crowded empty days, 
And set against our, shrill unease 
Her ancient quiet certainties. 

“Put by,” she sounsels, “would you live, 
Shed garments of the buried years. 

New day must day’s new garment give : 
Nor, for your backward-glancing tears. 
Can you have comfort from the old 

If you would sight the Age of Gold. 
Know that alone you proudly cast 

The gage of war for this, to hold 

Out of your tuneless iron age 

Some relic of the mouldered past, 

Some squalid sacred privilege. >° , 

Oh! wiselier far my vagrants go . 
Who daily take with youthful laugh 
The immortal Pilgrim’s scrip and,staff, 
And, reading well my secret, know 
That Joy takes never Peace to wife 
While Death usurps the place of Life, 
And straineth past his rightful doom, 
To nourish some new season’s bloom. 
From wrinkled selfish thought they part, 


. And by love’s pathways, pure and plain, 


They reach, beyond the sundering brain, 
The instant nuptials of the heart.” 


Lo, unto eyes whose gaze is true 
She momently makes all things new ; 
Changeless through change doth lightly 

° i pass: 
Behold, the dry bent blade of grass 
Whose shade and substance made a square 
Now rounds its shadow to ellipse, * 


* * 
+ 
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And through a myriad thrilling tips 

Her reach is onward everywhere, 

Timing to dance of sun and sod 

The young adventuring of God. 

Yea, and though all when all is done 

Behind their myriad shapes be one, ` 

No truer wisdom through our days 

Shall straighten out our devious ways 

To where, beyond the shadowy Fates, 
wkiig.shall have speech with One who waits, 

Than to give thanks to God, whose grace 

Set eyes within our forward face, 

Pathfinding for the runner Soul 

Not back to start, but on to goal. 

Who finds this wisdom finds the might 

To climb the Tree of Life, and reach 

Cool sanctuaries of restraint, 

Where poise is window unto sight, 

And silence winnower of speech ; 

Where love has lost the tiger-taint 
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In vision of the bridal mirth 

That blends Divinity with Earth, 

Bone of true bone, true flesh of flesh. 

Only they know what purpose broods 

When midnight drags her starry mesh 

Along the deep infinitudes ; 

What pride gives dignity to dust ; 

From trampled grape what heartening 
must ; 

What love moves the contederate powers 

Wherewith she wields her lightest wand, 

Or ia dark salutary hours 

Turas down a catastrophic hand... 

Softly they sleep whose heads have found 

The solid comfort of the sod, 

Who know, outstretched on holy groun], 

That nearest Earth is nearest God. 


James H. COUSINS. 


WANTED A CHILD-WELFARE INSTITUTE 


F “the race marches forward upon the 
little feet of children,” it behoves every 
adult member of the race to ensure the 

efficient up-bringing of children in health 
and proper care and nursing of their body 
and mind in sickness. For such a consum- 
mation otir schools and colleges and 
hospitals and dispensaries are not enough. 

The high rate of infant mortality, the 
appaling prevalence of serious diseases 
among students, the large number of 
never-do-wells and the dark figures about 
juvenile offenders are séme of the most 
disquieting features of child-life that call 
for an efficient organisation for the early 
detection of physical and mental deficien- 
cies and the timely adoption of remedial 
and ameliorative measures. In other 
words, we have yet to provide the cheap 
but effective ounce of prevention so that 
we may be spared onr unavailing eftorts 
in supplying the costly pound of cure. If 
we are intent upon getting the greatest 
virility and the greatest competence out of 
our children, the nation of to-morrow, 
we are to prevent neglect at one énd and 
over-training at the other. 

`- The greatest need of the moment is thus 

an Organisation for securing the true wel- 


fare of our children of all stages, from 
infancy to maturity. Parents and teachers 
are not unoften at a loss to know what 
to do with children whose nature passes 
their understanding and baffles their 
efforts. What is required in such a case is 
to make a thorouga study of the child in 
order to find out what is wrong with him 
and prescribe the remedy. In the interest 
of the race something more than this has 
to be done. With the co-operation of 
parents and guardians on the one hand 
and of teachers and doctors on the other, 
an organisation to be known, in the 
absence of a better name, as The Child- 
welfare Institute, should be founded to be 
the means of ensuring the prevention of 
diseases of the body and of disorders of the 
mind by a system of regular and periodical 


“study of each child, so that every form of 


defectiveness, physical or mental, may be 


detected at its incipient stage and effective 


measures advised for adoption to nip the 
trouble in the bud. The function of-the 
Institute should thus be the detection ofa 
departure from the normal condition fol- 
lowed by a reference of each case to a 
specialist competent to treat such aberra- 
tion, meatal or bodily. The Institute may 
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also help in discovering the number of 
abnormal children for whose training and 
education special provision has to be made 
to the real benefit of both the normal and 
the abnormal. 

_ How much we stand in need of such an 
institution may be easily demonstrated. 
Early this year a preliminary study was 
made of 371 children of middle class 
families. More than 98 per cent are of 
school-age, being composed of 176 boys 
and 188 girls; and one and all are under 
some sort of instruction. The data collect- 
ed go to show that the cases of 103 boys 
and 93 girls require some attention if their 
physical health has to be kept unimpaired, 
not to speak of their being strengthened 
more and more to bear the strain of in- 
creasing study as they grow iu years. 
Soto mental development corresponding 
to physical age nothing can be said, since 
mental tests were not applied. But, if the 
Uniyersity requirement, namely comple- 
tion of the sixteenth year of age on the eve 
of the Matriculation Examination, be 
accepted as a tentative standard, the 
results of this preliminary investigation 
are no less disquieting. Of 328 children 
reading in Classes 1st to 10th downwards, 
asmany as 250 are above the standard 
age and of these 117 are boys and 133 
girls. Considering the lack of interest in 
female. education the figures relating to 
girls is not in the least surprising. But 
what about our boys every ove of whom 
has in time to earn his living? Is it not 
necessary that every case of retardation 
should be inquired into, not with a 
view to finding fault with father or 
mother, guardian or teacher, but with the 
sole aim of putting the finger on the 
plague-spot and advising the proper cure, 
so that whatis a preventable wrong to- 
day may not develop into a curse irremedi- 
able to-morrow ? 

Such work to ensure child-welfare, the 
commencement of which in this country is 
advocated above, is being done in the 
United States, England, France, Germany, 
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Belgium and Japan wita the most satisfac- 
tory results to each nation and individual : 
mother and child, teacher and pupil, State 
and citizen. , 

An humble beginning may be made with 
an initial expenditure of about one 
thousand rupees for apparatus and appli- 
ances (Rs. 350), books and journals (Rs. 
300), furniture (Rs. .250) and forms and 
stationery (Rs. 100). The staff shoyi 
for the present consist of a Direttor who is 
well-versed in Child Psychology as well as 
the Science and Art of Pedagogy, a Medi- 
cal Adviser, an Assistant to keep records 
and do office work, and a peon. The regu- 
lar expenditure will include, besides the 
pay of the staff, contributions towards the 
Library and Laboratory in order to keep 
both abreast of the times, conveyance 
charges for visiting schools and office es- 
tablishment. This figure will, in round 
numbers, amount to Rs. 600 a month. 
For the start as well as work for the first 
year, the modest sum of seven thousand 
rupees will surely be considered barely 
sufficient to make a fair beginning and 
ensure efficient working. Since the Govern- 
ment and the JJniversity, the educational 
institutions and philanthropic associa- 
tions, and the District Boards and Muni- 
cipal Corporations are all vitally interest- 
edin all forms of child-welfare, the prac- 
tical sympathy of all these bodies may be 
easily secured, if the work be taken in hand 
in right earnest and carried out with 
singleness of purpose. May not some, 
noble-minded person of means and educa- 
tion whose heart bleeds for the sufferings 
of children be expected to come forward 
with a generous offer for ensuring the prac- 
tical welfare of ogr children by the adop- 
tion of all possible preventive measures ? I 
am sure the appeal has only to be made 
tO secure a ready response from more 
than one person. 

KRISHNAPRASAD BASAK. 

N. B. All who are interested in this movement are 
requested to communicate with the signatory at 105, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Serene vanan 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS : 


ENGLISH, 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND—Az account of the Life 
Wem Manners of his age--in 2 vols published by the 
Clarendon Pré&s of Oxford, 1916: Price 25s, net, 


The alternative tille of the book partly explains 
its object." But we are told in the Preface that “the 
purpose of this book is to describe the habits of the 
English people during Shakespeare’s life-time,” the 
attempt being made ‘‘in the belief that an understand- 
ing of the world he lived in is a step to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare.” “Half the errors and 
fantasies of popular Shakespeare criticism,” says the 
Preface, “find their opportunity in indifference to 
the matters regarding his surroundings and of the 
audience that he addressed or in ignorance of them.” 
It further defines the scope of the book by telling us 
that “this kind of study of Shakespeare deals with 
bare, and often trivial, matter of fact,” a neglect of 
which element leads to an imperfect intelligence of 
Shakespeare’s works in which Elizabethan England is 
every where reflected. 

This voluminous book—the work of many hands— 
is divided into 30 sections*on different subjects to 
each of which a chapter is devoted written by a 
Specialist in the form of a short tr®atise on the topic 
concerned. The result is a scholarly presentation of 
a vast mass of interesting material well-arranged 
under suitable heads. The contents are of varied 
interest and cover a wide field representing all aspects 
of life in Elizabethan England from the royal house- 
hold and Court down to the lives and. activities of 
rogues and vegabonds, and even minute points of 
especial value and interest to a student of Elizabethan 
literature receive here a careful notice. The two 
volumes are thus a fairly exhaustive store-house of 
valuable information and curious lore bearing upon 
the literature of the period and dealing with a vast 
range of subjects and topics from science, religion, 
the nine arts, scholarship, ships and sea-life, animals 
and plant-life to farming, agriculture, sports and 
pastimes, and from popular bebief in magic, witch- 
craft, demonology, fairy lore to descriptions of the 
weather, and of games and amusements such as 
billiards, chess, cards, dice, the duello and wrestling) 

We gather also from the Preface that the first’ plan 
of the book was sketched by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1905 who contributes the opening chapter on the 
“Age of Elizabeth” and that its editorial responsibili- 
ty has been shared among others between Sir Sidney 
Lee with his contribution on Sports and Pastimes 
and Mr. C. T. Onions and Mr. D. Nichol Smith. These 
names are a sufficient guarantee of accuracy and 
fulness of treatment. 

Independent treatises on most of the subjects com- 
prised within these two volumes exist enough to 
form a small library but a handy book of reference 
was a distinct meed and the present publication is 
perfectly welaome to all Shakespeare students. 

The value of the book is considerably enhanced by 
its large body ofillustrations (195 in number) which 
are excellent reproductions of contemporary wood- 
cuts, engravings, portraits, title-pages, popular 


prints, maps, signatures, autographs, hand-writing 
and draft letters forming a treasure house of elucida- 
tory material in themselves. 

The book is also provided with three valuable 
indexes (1) of Citations from Shakespeare's works, 
(2) of Proper Names, and lastly (3). of Subjects and 
Technical Terms which is the most valuable of the 
three, and a bibliography at the end of each chapter 
referring to authorities, old and new, with brief 
critical comments on the treatises mentioned. 

The authors of the essays have laid under contri- 
bution an enormous mass of literature on the subject 
including such sources of material as—~ — 

Camden’s Britannia and his Remains, Stow’s 
Survey of London, the “Annales” of Camden, Stow 
and Strype, the Chronicles of Fabyan, Hall, Polydore 
Virgil and Holinshed, Harrison’s Description of 
England with Dr. Furnivall’s supplement, Stubbe’s 
Anatomy, Wood’s Oxonienses, Herman’s Caveat, 
Coryat’s Crudities, Fynes Moryson’s “Itinerary,” 
the works of Elizabethan dramatists, satiPists, 
pamphleteers, diaries, letters, calenders, state-papers, 
abstracts from wills, registers of Companies, ‘anec- 
dotes,” proclamations, broad-sides, devotional tracts 
and publications of learned societies—Cainden, 
Parker, Percy, Shakespeare, Spenser, Hakluyt, E. E. 
Test, Folklore, Ballad aud Society of Antiquaries. 

A word must be said regarding the point of view 
on which this work is based and for which the 
Preface is virtually a plea. Imay be briefly described 
as the scholar’s point of view as distinguished from 
that of an aesthetic critic of the romantic type. 
Though “the English school of Shakespeare criticism 
has always been strong in antiquarian lore” and 
though valuable service has been rendered by the 
labours of Theobold, Malone and Drake, the study 
of the Elizabethan drama and particularly of 
Shakespeare's plays may be said to have entered 
upon a new stage since the last quarter of the 19th 
century in consequence of the results obtained by 
patient research by a large body of expert scholars. 

The wild enthusiasm and extravagance (both of 
adherents and opponents) of the ardent school of 
romantic criticism in the first half of the 19th century 
has had time to tone down into the sober certainty 
of carefully weighed utterance and deliberate 
judgment founded on historical investigation and 
scholarly research. The net result is not merely 
accumulation of a vast mass of details but great 
precision and accuracy of information and the 
capacity of bringing out the exact meaning or signi- 
ficance of allusions to Elizabethan customs, usages, 
manners, fashions and foibles, and what is more 
important, a sound critical attitude of just apprecia- 
gion towards the immortal poet’s genius and his 
works, The present pablication has collected 
together within a readable compass (ofa little over 
1100 pages) useful materials fora masterly survey 
of the environment in which Shakespeare’s immortal 
genius developed and found expression. This environ- 
megt again is studied here with reference to two 
important points :-— N 

(1) The revolution through which England passed 
in all departments of life in the course of the 16th 
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century itself (as contrasted with previous eras), and 
(2) the mightier changes that have taken place in the 
course of the three centuries since the age of Elizabeth 
creating new standards of value for us today. Such 
a view-point is calculated to diminish for the modern 
student the sources of error in his estimate of Shakes- 
peare’s England. 

This standpoint is emphasised, for instance, at 
p. 382 of Vol L, ch. XIII, by the appropriate remark 
that “Many of Shakespeare’s allusions (such as those 
referring to fines and recoveries which seemed to 
Lord Campbell to ‘infer profound knowledge of the 
abstruse law of real property’) related to picturesque 
and grotesque proceedings which were in Shakes- 
peare’s time of constant occurrence in the Westminster 
Courts, and only seem profound and difficult to 
lawyers of the 19th and 20th centuries because they 
have become archaic and unfamiliar.” This point is 
further discussed at pp. 405-406 of Vol. I with 
reference to"Hamlet, Vi. We cauuot here make further 
quotations but a careful study of Ch. V (on the 
Navy ; ships and sailors) especially of pp. 141, 143, 
144, 146, 152, 155, 162 and 164, will make the 
writers attitude clear. In this connection the 
footnote to p. 339 Vol I], is of great value. 

That such scholarly investigation serves to 
establish how wonderfully exact and adequate 
Shakespeare's knowledge of contemporary life some- 
tim& was will be evident from conclusions reached 
for example with respect to (1) the ralation between 
Capitalists and wage-earners and the system of 
employment then prevalent (H, VIII, Act I, Se., 2), (2) 
effect of usury on independent workers (M. V.), (3) 
deluslons of reckless speculators in money (Temp. ili. 3), 
(4) Shakespeare’s mastery over the technical language 
of wocd-craft and venery, and (5) bis intuitive grasp 
ofa difficult horti-cultural problem, viz., result of 
“Variation” (W. T. IV. 8) practically referred to in 
the dialogue between Perdita and Polixenes (p, 515 
of Vol I). 

Equally valuable is the service rendered by this 
critical attitude which refuses to attribute to 
Shakespeare in an idolatrous spirit of romantic 
admiration a complete knowledge of all that interests 
mankind aud which courageously states, when 
necessary, where Shakespeare’s limitations lie— 
through utter lack of knowledge, defective or incom- 
plete knowledge, or even quite absurd and erroneous 
views and opinions. We can only barely refer here to 
Vol 1, pp. 117, 118, 119, 120 121 (on Shakespeare’s 
ideas regarding the army, battles and military 
vocabulary), pp. 162, 164 (regarding the navy), 
p ,342 (about gold coins), p. 379 (regarding flowers), 
pp. 382, 383 (about legal phraseology), pp. 394, 395 
(on Chancery Court procedure), p. 448 (on ‘‘prospec- 
tives”) and p. 512 (regarding the fashion of tobacco- 
smoking). ; 

Lastly its aim is to define the exact nature of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge or. interest incertain subjects 
to which constant references occur in his works, 
though such admissions aud accurate estimates are 
usually distasteful to “those who look in every line 
of Shakespeare for wisdom beyond his fellows’ share.” 
We may refer the reader of the book to such remarks 
as the following :—~ 

(1) In his delineation of rural life and country 
pursuits “Shakespeare is rather a sportsman thana 
farmer,” or (2) “Shakespeare noted plants and trees 
with watchful eyes but does not pretend to be a 
botanist.” If he looked into any botanical book at 
all it was probably Lyte’s New Herbal. (8) Shakes- 
peare cannot be credited with real acquaintance with 
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Continental art and his knowledge of music was 
based merely on polyphony.” , 

Our limits will hardly permit us to go into detail 
but in bare justice to the book under review we must 
refer to a few noteworthy features of the method 
employed in it -— 

(a) Disputed points, vexed questions, and con- 
troversial matters of Shakespeare criticism are 


disposed of in an anthoritative fashion by means of | 


suggestive hints or illuminating remarks, e. g.— 

On Shakespeare’s religion and his use of the 
(Vol I, p. 58 and pp. 76,77), on 
theory (I, p. 89), on Oberon’s description ofan enter- 
tainment in M. N. D. IL i (L p. 108), ete. 

(b) Brief summaries made of arguments and 
conclusions arrived at on questions of Shakespeare’s 
plays and Shakespeare criticism after a short dis- 
cussion of details, e, g.— 

On the spirit of the play of A. Y. L. I. (I, p. 82), on 
the material of Pericles II,i. (I, p 94),on Shakespeare's 
“parallels” with Greek dramatists (I, pp. 265-68), 
Shakespeare’s scholarship (I, pp 274-79, also Biblio- 
graphy at pp. 282-83), and the nature of his indebted- 
ness to classical and contemporary sources. 

(c) Summaries presented in a paragraph ow two 
of all needful details of information offering real 
assistance and guidance to the reader of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, e. g.— 

On Enclosures Act (I, po. 865-66), on Fruitgardens 
(I, pp. 372,73), laying out of a garden (I, p. 377), 
flowers (I, p. 378), courts of law and the procedure 
adopted in them (I, pp. 383-8, and pp. 389-90), 
knowledge of the position of stars—6th IlIi. 
(I, pp. 453). e 

(d) Light thrown by illustrative extracts on 
obscure points, difficult allusions and technical 
expressions :—e. g. on “‘files” and “ranks”? in military 
drill (I, p. 144), reference to courses of study in seats 
of learning and to “Academe” in L. L. L. (I, pp. 245, 
248), “Banbury Cheese’ as a term of contempt in 
M. W. W. L1. 183 (I, pp. 356-57), legal sanction to 
marriages and the value of a “pre-contract.’’ (I, p. 
4.07), scientific explanation of an unfamiliar pheno- 
menon (P p. 454), and the stage direction “Enter a 
gentle Astringer” (A..W.E W., V. i, F. text) (II, p. 
365 and foot-note). 

Some of the sections, viz, XV, on Astrology, 
specially sub-section 2 on Alchemy, XVI, XVIII, 
especially pp. 32-49 containing a select glossary of 
musical terms, XX og meals, food and drink, XXI, 
and XXIV to XXVIII deserve special mention owing 
to masterly treatment of their subjects 

Is “Malton” at p. 398 Vol. II, a printing mistake 
for Mathew or Matheo ? The citations from Shakes- 
peare’s plays are almost exhaustive and Ben Jonsons 
too, is fairly represente by quotations from his 
works, but it seems that greater space should have 
been devoted to extracts from or references to 
Shakespeare’s other contemporaries such as Peele, 
Greene; Nashe, Dekker, Marston and Middleton 
whose works are equflly rich in illustrative 
materials for the age. 


Conclusion :—In point of wide range and variety 
ofinterest, depth of scholarship, uptodate informa- 
tion, clear presentation, systematic arrangement of 
materialssedulously collected from available sources, 
and rich wealth of illustrative extracts, references 
and plates, the value and usefulness of these two 
volumes are dificult to over-estimate. The book 
will assuredly render valuable help to all students 
of Elizabethan life generally and of Shakespeare in 
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particalar by whom, it is hoped, it will be largely 
and profitably used for daily reference. 


JAYGOPAL BANERJI, M.A. 
Lecturer in English, Calcutta University. 


SALVATION BY SCIENCE OR DEVILIZATION IN 
War ann IN Peace by A. H. Forbes; pubtished 
by Nfarshall brothers, London, Edinburgh and 
New Pork. Pp. 71. 


Cent does the present war owe to science ? Our 

autio- says— ‘Almost all the carnage, cruelty, 
savagzry that have marked this war are due, directly 
or ind rectly to science-and especially to chemistry.” 

What is the cause of the Economic unrest ? It is 
science thatis “‘directly responsible for the moral, 
social and economic evils of the present day.” 
‘Furtker advance in science will mean further demora- 
lisatioz and degradation of the people.’ The science 
is ‘fast pauperizing the country for the sake of a few 
gigantic fortunes,’ 

You may point to ‘the saving of pain and suffering 
in dentistry and the saving oflimb and life in many 
medical, midwifery and surgical cases.’ Yes, all this 
is true But ‘the mischiefs and evils which science 
cures ere most. of them mischiefs and evils which 
science has caused.’ i 

Lock oa this picture: An age of steam locomotion 
—steaaers, railways, motors, airships } steam-agricul- 
ture—pioughing, threshing, winnowing, etc., etc.; 
steam Epinning—weaving, netting, dyeing, washing; 
printicg, end thousands of other industries; an age 
of machine, digging; sowing, mowing, reaping, and 
steame=work of almost every kind ; gn age of electric 
railways, electric tramways, electric motors, electric 
cycles, electric lighting and heating and cooking, 
telegre phiag and chemical analyses ; an age of patent 
mediciaes, of new specifics, of vivisection, of research 
endowment, of specific training, scientific lectures, 
scientiac exhibitions and of compulsory education. 

Now lcok on this picture :—An age of slums, 
poverty, unemployed, sweating, starvation wages, 
break-neck struggle for existence, suicidal competi- 
.tion : an age of long hours, leisureless labour Sunday 
work, nerve strain, epidemic, break-downs, new dis- 
eases, multiplication of asylums and appalling 
increase of lunacy; an age of cheap imitations, 
veneered articles, shoddy clothes, Jerry-building, 
adulteration of almost every manufactured article, 
trade frauds, commercial lies and misrepresentations 
and specific crimes; an age of strikes and dead- 
locks Letween capital and labour, accompanied by 
an ever-increasing spirit of exasperation, hostility 
and vidlence.”’ 

Is there no causative connection between these 
pictures ? asks our author. 

The audacity of the author will astonish the 
public. But what he says cannot be altogether 
ignored. We should revise our old ideas and ideals. 

It is a very suggestive and instructive book. 


Tez SACRED Books of THE Hunpus, Volume 
xvii— Pert it. The Matsya Puranam—Chaplers 
129-277 (January to March, 19147 3 Nos. 91-93). 
Translated by a Taluadar of Oudh: Published by 
Sudhindra Neth Vasu, at the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. 201-3404 xvii. 
Price of this part is Rs. 4-8. Annual subscription— 
Inland Rs. 12-12, Foreign Lr. 

- The iranslation of the Matsya Purana is now 


‘publications accessible to the 
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completed. The translation is not very literal but it 
is very close to the original. : 
The book is cordially recommended. 


MaHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


THE STUDY OF JAINISM dy Lala Kannoomal, 
M.A, Author of ‘The Master Poets of India’, ‘The 
Secrets of Upanishads’, ‘Lord Krishna’s Message’, ‘The 
Saptabhangi Nyaya’, etc., etc, and Translator of 
Herbert Spencer's ‘Philosophy of the Knowable and 
the Unknowable, etc. etc. based on the ‘Jaina-tattva- 
darsha of Late Mahamuni Shri Atmaram7i, publish- 
ed by Atmanada-Jain. Pustak-Pracharak-Mandal, 
Roshan Mahalla, Agra. Pp, 106. Price As. I2, or 
I shilling. 


The book in its first chapter begins with the gen- 
eral description of the nine categories, from jiva, 
living soul, to moksha, liberation, of the Jain Philo- 
sophy, and deals in the three succeedii chapters 
with the following three subjects: Arhats or Tir- 
thankaras, The Ideal of a Jain Sadhoo, and the Ideal 
ofa Jain House-holder. One desirous of being ac- 
quainted with Jainism will do well by reading this 
little dissertation. 


THE LIBRARY OF JAINA LITERATURE, VOL. VII, 
A. DICTIONARY OF JAINA BIOGRAPHY. Part L—A.. 
Compiled and Edited by Umrao Singh Tank, B.A. 
LL.B., Author of Jaina Historical Studies, Distin- 
guished Osvals and Osval Families, The Jaina Chro- 
nology, Translator of Sambodha Sattari, etc. Pub- 
lisher: Kumar Devendra Prasad Jain, The Central 
Jaina Publishing House, Arvah (India). 1917. London 
Agents: Probasthain & Co., gz, Great Russel Street, 
London, W. C. Pp. 116. 


The book “aims at giving all the important names 
of the Jaina men and women—with special reference 
to the post-Mahavira period—to be found in the 
present compiler. 
Occasionally, tbe names of non. Jainas who have 
either patronised or persecuted the followers of 
Jainism have been added. The present work, how- 
ever, does not pretend to be an exhaustive one.” 
(P. IX.) ` References have been added under every 
important article save where they are deemed not 
necessary or the information given is solely derived 
from oral tradition. 

The usefulness of the book is apparent, and evi- 
dently it will, when complete, removea great want 
keenly felt by the students of Jainism. . i 


POSITION OF THE WOMEN 1N THE VEDAS by 
Gurdit Singh, B.A. LL B., Published by Ramprasad 
Navayanbhat, Head Master, Ramjash School, Gujrati 
Section. Jharia, E. I. Ry., Dist. Manbhum. Pp. 31. 
Price Two Annas. 


This pamphlet originally appeared in the Vedic 
Magazine. The author, who was a prominent member 
in the Arya Samaj, beginsit by raising the question 
“what place should be assigned to women—whether 
*their proper sphere should be limited to the house- 
hold, or whether they should be permitted to enter 
other walks of life,” (p. 1) and concludes by- saying 
tbat their “activities liein the household and there 
with her life-ccompanion she should spread her purify- 
ing influence all round the family, their neighbour- 
hood and the nation. Inevery act whether spiritual 
or temporal she is spoken of as the indispensable 
consort of her husband” (p. 31) quoting in support of 
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his views some mantras from Vedic texts with his 
own explanations which seem to be farfetched or 
rather imaginary. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


BENGALI 


BRAHMACHARYA-SADHANA by Jogeshchandra Sen, 
LMS. and Hemchandra Sen, LM Sa published by the 
authors, 78, Russa Road (North), Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. Pp. 142. Price Re. 1. 


It is only when brahmacharya, i.e., continence is 
firmly confirmed that one obtains true vigour or 
energy without which nobody can attain his real 
good either here or hereafter,—nobody can realise his 
soul, the supreme blessing, to which one naturally 
aspires. And so in ancient India education, both 
secular and spiritual was based on brahmacharya. 
And consequently the men of that age were developed 
into a strog, powerful and energetic nation, perfect 
both physically and spiritually. But look at the 
state of our students now reading at schools and 
colleges. What a sad condition of their health! 
Most of them appear to lead a lifeless life. And it is 
principally due to their committing a sin, the horrible 
consequence of which is not known to them. We 
mean here onanism. The Indian system of education 
in which brahmacharya was a compulsion is now 
commMetely ignored. But what has been provided for 
protecting the poor boys ignorant of their real good 
or evil and falling victim to that utter destruction ? 
Undoubtedly this thought is beyond the province of 
the system of education prevailing in our country. 
But Indians should not remain unmindful of rescuing 
their sons from the danger. Every one should do 
something which lies in one’s. power for this. And so 
we sincerely praise the attempts towards this direc- 


~ 


tion of Drs. Yogeshchandra and Hemchandra, the’ 


authors of the book under review,—the book 
in which they have dealt with the practice of 
brahmacharya in its various aspects showing its 
importance supported not only by Hindu Shastras, 
but also by several statements of unquestionable 
western authorities. This book, though not 
written very systematically or arranged 
materials properly, will, we hope, persuade our 
youthful students, for whom it is intended, 
towards the practice of continence, which is the 
root cause of all blessings, as is said above. 


YVIDHUSHEK HARA BHATTACHARYA. 


MARATHI, 


: Devi SHREE ÅHILYABAI HOLKAR, dy ‘Purushot- 
tam’, Fages 91 +248; Price Rs. 2. Publisher: 
Mr. A. A. Moramkar, 402, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 


The very name of Ahilyabai has a charm of its 
own, and recalls to memory those happy days of the 
hoary past, when the martial spirit of the Marathas, 
symbolised in the lance of the Holkar, was striking 
terror into the hearts of the enemies, when the paro- 
chial administration of justice was very much in 
favour and served to satisfy the simple-minded popu- 
lation more than the wooden, inelastic and costly 
system of the Judiciary of later origin, and when even 
women of India were acknowledged to be possessed 
of the capability to rule not only with success but 
even with distinction, Ahilyabal was much m@re 
than a mere product of those times. She was nota 
literate woman in the present sense of the teru ; yet 
she was a highly educated and cultured lady. She 


in its’ 
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heard the Puranas daily read to her and imbibed 
their lessons. She was a keen and observant student 
of the practical politics of the day which impressed 
her and served her purpose much more than a mere 
theoretical knowledge of the International Politics 
would have done. Though of the weaker sex she had 
abundance of manly spirit in her which enabled her 
not only to erect her head vefore an illustrious war- 
rior like Raghoba Dada Peshwa anda crafty states- 
man like Nana Fadnavis but actually to win a 
triumph over them. She was strictly orthodox in her 
religious views but was never intolerant. She 
crores of rupees in feeding the Brahfnins, building 
temples, and other forms of charity. Indeed she has 
left behind such a permanent memorial of herself as 
entitled her to becalled a Devi. Yet she cannot be 
accused of bigotry or mnarrow-mindeduess. Her 
father-in-law Subhedar Malhar Rao by his campaigns 
against bordering territories had raised a feeling of 
enmity, aud her biographer asserts, on what author- 
ity I cannot say, that she herself had led several 
campaigns ; yet she never allowed the feeling of oppo- 
sition much less of enmity to rankle in the breasts of 
her opponents. Itis true that when Malhar Rao led 
his army against his enemies, the most heavy and 
responsible duty of the manufacture, transport and 
supply of ammunitions was entrusted to her. But 
the biographer has omitted to mention this impor- 
tant fact in his book. Perhaps the important papers 
in connection with this subject were not available to 
him at that time; but that it was a fact has been 
amply borne out by the letters of Malhar Rao to 
Ahilyabai unearthed by a’ friend of mine and publish- 
ed by me in the. columns of the weekly Afallari 
Martand Vijaya of 16th August 1917. But even this 
revelation ofa new historical fact hardly justifies the 
biographer’s statement about herself leading several 
campaigns. The biographer is unnecessarily hard 
upon those times. One Gangadhar Yashwant, some- 
time Minister to Malhar Rao, had played false to his 
master, and to palliate his guilt, if not to whitewash 
his character, the biographer has made one astound- 
ing statement, which to my Knowledge and belief is 
hardly justifiable. He lays the blame not on the mis- 
creant buf ascribes it to the spirit of the times, which, 
the author says, was singularly characterised by 
selfishness. Itis a bold statement to make against 
illustrious men of past history, and the vagueness of 
the statement cannot shield its author against the 
charge of exaggeration. The reader often comes across 
such statements in th® book and in most cases they 
are left unproved with corroboratory evidence. To 
take another instance, on page 45, the author has 
stated that Ahilyabai considered her duty to God as 
above all other considerations and in the performauce 
of works of devotion to God she even set aside or 
disregarded the inconvenient mandates of her 
husband. Where is the evidence to support this 
assertion ? It can be conceded that in Indian history 
instances like that of Mirabsi are uot rare, where 
Hindu wives of exceptiogal Cevotion to God have 
set at naught or disregarded the authority of their 
husband; but a bare statement like the one made 
by the present biographer, unaccompanied by a 
single instance likely to corroborate it will not 
convince readers into acceptance of the mere state- 
ment as a fact. e 

Much is made by critics like Reo Bahadur 
D, B, Parasnis aud others of the friction between 
Ahilyabai and Tukojeerao I, over the petty question 
of the military expenditure. Tukojeerao is alleged 
to have set aside for his. private use, a goodly 
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portion of money assigned to him for military 
expenditure and kept the payment of his soldiers 
in arears. Tukojee’s fighting army revolted, in 
consequence of which Tukojeerao made frequent 
demands on Ahilyabai for money. Ahilyabai, of course, 
protested and this naturally caused a temporary 
estrangerient of gocd feelings hitherto existing 
between them. Tukojeerao, seeing the unwillingness 
on the part of Ahilyabai to make payment, opened 


negotiations with the Court of the Peshwa of Poona 


Ahilyabai had a clear foresight of 
that would follow—the intericrence 
of the ceniwal power to which she was 
quite averse and its accompaniments which she 
feared, would bring disasters on her kingdom and she 
saved the situation by meeting the demand for money 
out of her private purse. This little incident throws 
considerable light on the contrast in the characters 
of Ah:lyabai and Tukojeerao and establishes the 
reputation of the former for statesmauship of a high 
order. The biographer, while acknowledging her 
claim to statesmanship as reflected in this and similar 
other incidents, still accuses her of the lack of cons- 
tructive statesmanship, which is not a little puzzling 
to readers. True, she did not make fresh conquests 
and extend the boundaries of her dominions, did not 
fill her coffers by extorting money out of Fer peaceful 
neighbcurs and did not keep a vast army for making 
depredatious and carrying fire and sword into terri- 
tories Dordering upon her State. If statesmanship 
consisted in this, Ahilyabai most assuredly possessed 
no statesmanship, She had not the lust for fresh 
conquests or for other people’s money. She was 
quite content with her possessions and all her ambi- 
tion centred round her desire toebring happiness, 
peace and contentment to her subjects. That this 
was achieved by her with a full measure of success 
cannot be questioned. She was a watchful guardian 
angel of her subjects; she was a faithful and ever 
attentive member of the Mahratta confederacy ; she 
made friends with all Indian rulers of whatever 
nationality and religion and maintained those friend- 
ly relations to the end of her life. What more cons- 
tructive statesmanship can be expected from a 
women of those times, is beyond my comprehension. 
Indeec no better judgment can be passed on her 
character and career, taken asa whole, than the one 
left on record by such a consummate gencral and 
statesman as Sir John Malcolm, who writes— 

“It is an extraordinary picture—a female without 
vanity ; a bigot without intolerance pa mind imbued 
with zhe deepest superstition, yet receiving no im- 
pressions, except what promoted the happiness of 
those who were under her influence ; a being exer- 
cising in the most active and able manner, despotic 
power not merely with sincere humility, but under 
the severest moral restraint that a strict conscience 
could impose on himan action ; and all this combin- 
ed with the greatest indulgence for the weakness and 
faults of others,” 


I shall leave out the question about the literary 
merit or demerit of the work in question for two 
reasons, Firstly, for the reason that the patient 
labour spent by the author over the collecting, collat- 
ing, sifting and arrangement of the material for the 
book is so vast and the work is so cheerfully done 
that it overrries all other considerations; and 
secondly becasise the author seems to be tully cons- 
cious of his shortcomings in respect of the literary 
aspect of his book and has therefore craved the in- 
drlgance of readers in his preface. All things consi- 
dered the book must be pronounced as a creditable 


for a loan. 
esults 
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performance and deserves a prominent place on the 
shelf of historical books in Marathi literature.” 


. G. APTE. 
GUJARATI. 
KADAMBARI, Fifth Edition, translated by 


Chhaganlal Harilal Pandya, B.A., Chief Educa- 
tional oficer, Junagadh. Printed at the Junagadh 
State Printing Press. Cloth bound, pp. 3r0. 
Price Re. 2-12-0 (1917). 


Between 1884 and 1917, this scholarly work has 
undergone five editions; this itself testifies to the 
great popularity the book has won in our midst. 
Every student of Sanskrit knows this magnum opus 
of Bana; to render it into Gujarati, so as to pre- 
serve the spirit of the original, its beautiful similes 
and metaphors, to dissolve its compounds, and still 
to make the translation such as should net terrify or 
scare away the ordinary reader, is a very difficult, 
if not a herculean task, Mr. Chhaganlal has accom- 
plished this task. Years ago, when the first edition of 
this book appeared, it was received with a chorus of 
approval and admiration. The scrupulous care with 
which the translator has conveyed every subtle 
thought, rendered every turn of language into faithful 
and accurate Gujarati shows thatit must have cost 
him hours and hours before he could have pitghed 
upon the right phrase or expression, By means of 
short notes and a list of dificult words explained, he 
has further tried to help his reader and facilitate his 
task of understanding and entering into the spirit of 
the original erudite author. No work is entirly 
perfect, but this translation approaches very near it. 
The present edition has been embellished with several 
colored and gorgeous pictures which greatly add to 
its attractiveness. Its different introductions leave 
very little to be desired in the way of getting infor- 
mation about the various phases of the original, 
literary, historical, mythological, and others ; besides 
they are thoroughly uptodate. We welcome this 
edition heartily and trust that every library desk 
and cupboard would make an effort to find it a pro- 
minent place on its shelves. 


Banxim NipANDHMALA, franslated by Jagjivan 
K. Pathak and Kallianji Vithalbhat Mehta, pub- 
lished by the Soctety for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth baund, pp. 364. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. (1917). 

Babu Bankim Chander Chatterji wrote other 
works besides his well-known Novels, his Krishna - 
Charitra and Dharm-Tattva. As a humorous 
writer, as a master of Sarcasm, few, if any Indians, 
have equalled him; eg., his “skits”, the Loka 
Rahasya and the Matrimonial Penal Code are inimi- 
table. Though we possessed in Gujarati his novels, 
and his other serious works, we have not till now 
had any rendering of his miscellaneous writings and 
sketches, humorous and others. The present book 


Semoves that deficiency, and we are sure that who- 


ever reads it, and we wish that many should do so, 
would not regret his time and trouble, Bankim 
Babu’s humour is something to be enjoyed ; the inno- 
cent laughter it raises, is not lost in translation. 
*Mapuyam Vyvavoc (Wat WAN) sranslated by 
Leshanher Harprasad, with an introduction by 
Uttamram Ambaram B.A., printed at the Bombay 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Vaibhava Press, Bombay. Paper cover, pp. 32. 
Price’ Re, 0-8-0. (1917). 


This Beautiful little play of Bhag (UTS), though 


prescribed asa text book for University Examina- 
tions, is nevertheless, on account of its intrinsic 
worth, quite the thing to be placed in the hands of 
those who study in the primary as well as secondary 
schools. Filial piety is its keynote, and the way in 
which the children of the old Brahmin couple vie 
with one another in offering themselves to be sacri- 
ficed to Hidimba is very touching “and instructive. 
The publication of the translation is very timely, and 
is done in such a way that the juvenile people would 
not find it hard to follow it. 


InDRIYA PaRayayA DIGpARSHANA (SfRaattay 
farata), ayd Aitihasik Sajzaya Mala (€ faetfan 
GRWATIRTAT), doth published by Premchand Ratanji 


of Bhavnagar, Printed at the Shujapura Press, 
Baroda and the Anand Press, Bhavnagar, Paper 
cover, pp. 47 and 36 +96 respectively, unpriced. 
(1917). _ 

These two books are published as part of tue 
' Yash®vijaya Jain Granthamala series, The first book 
is a series of sermons, exhorting the reader to prac- 
tise temperance, continence and other virtues. It is 
composed by Shri Vijaya Dharma Suri, a well known 
Jaina Acharya. The second is a collection of eulo- 
giums of great men. The biographies of the writers 
of these poems in the beginning are, though meagre, 
of some use to those who are interested in Jaina verse 
literature. 

K. M. J. 


Note. In the November (1907) issue of the Modern 
Review at p. 538, in the Review of Gujarati Books, 
read in line 8 “vice foiled” instead of ‘‘vice failed”, in 
line 86 “not” instead of “but”, in line 38 “those” 
instead of ‘that’, and in line 51, “Ramanbhai”? in- 
stead oi “Ramabhai”. 


SANSKRIT. 


RAGHUVAMSA-KAVYA, Cantos 1-6. Part T. with 
the two commentaries Padarthadipika of Narayana 
Pandit and Prakashika of Arunagirinatha (Annaa- 
malai). Ediled by A. Shankaranarayana Shastri 
of Pallavocr, under the Patronage of Lhuphan 
Namboodiripad of Ponnorkode Mana. Printed and 
published by the Mangalodiyam Co, Lid, Trichur, 


Price 2-0-0, 


In the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series we have been 
presented with the commentaries by the present 
, commentators, Narayana Pandita and Arunachala- 
path (Arunagirinatha) alias Shivadasa, on Kalidasa’s 
Kumarasambhava ; and now, we are glad to have 
their commentaries on the Poet’s other Mahakavya, 
Raghuvamsa. Arunachalanatha flourished between 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries A. D., as be quotes 
Kshiraswamin (1200 a. p.) and himself is quoted by 
the celebrated Mallinatha in his Sanjivani. Narayaya 
Pandita seems to belong to a later date; for it is 
evident from his commentaries on Raghu and 
Kumara that they are merely explanatory para- 
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phrases of these by Arunachalanatha. Both the 
commentaries under notice are simple and useful. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 
PRAKRITA, 


JAINA VIVIDHA-SAHITYA-SHASTRAMALA, No. L 
Surasundarichartam of Dkaneshvara Munishvara, 
edited with notes by Muntraja Shri-Rajavijayajt, 
published by Pandit Hargovandas T. Sheth, Nyaya- 
tirtha and Vyakaranatiriha, Chandraprabha Press 
Benares. Pp. 50 and 288, 


z 

It is now a well-known fact that the narrative or 
romantic literature of India owes a great deal to 
Jaina authors, and the bock under notice will fully 
bear out the remark. The present work is a romance 
like Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva consisting of 
several smaller stories in the main one, the principal 
figure being Surasundari, after whom it has been 
named. The object of writing it, as stated by the 
author. is to instruct the people in overcoming evil 


desire or lust (Uta ) and hatred (4ta=@ N) which are 


the roo: causes of manifold sufferings in the world. 
In spite of its being composed in verse instead of 
prose it may be classified, as the author himself has 
done, among what is known by the name Katha 
in Sanskrit literature; for unlike Vishvanatha Kavi- 
raja Hemachandra holds in his Kavyanushasana 
that Katha may be composed either in prose or 
poetry and he illustrates it by mentioning Zilavati- 
katha which is a worke actually in verse by one 
Jineshvara Suri, the spiritual guide of our author 
Dhaneshvara Mun@(1095 Vikrama Era=1089 a. D.) 
The Editor seems to commit a mistake in quoting 


(Preface, >. 30) Vishvanatha as saying—“agTal atu 
agua 24, fafafäaq” ; in fact the reading hereof 
is N q %q, andit is evident from his example, i.e., 
‘ont amare”. Here Kadambari undoubtedly 


refers to Bana’s celebrated work known by the name, 
and not tie story by Kshemendra, as he says, ifsuch , 
a book exists at all. The book is named by the 
author himself Surasundarikaha (—katha), as will be 
seen in the last verse of each of the sections, and so 
we do not know why the Editor has chosen its 
name Surasundarichariam. The abbreviations used 
inthe notes which are mere synonymatic and yet 
very useful should have been explained for obvious 


reason. 

Surasundarikaha is divided into sixteen sections 
yfr a containing each 250 gathas or verses in 
Prakrita. Its language is very sweet, very simple 
and very lucid and so it is quite conformable to 
the “meaning of the phrase (aaam agg) 


e ay? used@frequently by the author 
SABATSTA_ewAl? usedefrequently by 


e himself referring to his present work. The natural 


order of the words in sentetices is so properly kept 
that their is almost nothing left to be done by a 
reader for constructing them. For instance one may 
be referredeto the verses, iv. 16-19. Bis description 
is sometimes very charming (as in iv. 245e0f morning) 
and the pun on words though used occasionally is 
also deserving mention and in support of it we may 


cite the gatha aeatyanta gA. IIL 53 a, * 
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Dhaneshvara’s Surasundarikatha in poetry and 
Haribaaéra’s Samaraiccakaha (--adityakatha) in prose 
occasrcnally intermingled with verses are the most 
simpk of all the Prakrita works known to .us hither- 
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to, and so they can strongly be recommended to those 
who are willing to learn the Prakrita language. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 





Jah nen gener ERR IONE 


_ “Bas-reliefs at Borobudur.” 


Permit me to offer a few comments on the follow- 
ing points on which criticism has been levelled 
aga-nst my book ‘A History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times’ (London, 
1912)in connection with the discussion of the above 
subeect in the August, September and November 
issu2s of your periodical :— -> 

_ (1) Chapter II of the book treats of-representa- 
tior? of ships and boats in old Indian art. The 
explanations given are not my own, but those of 
arcazaeologists or experts, wherever found. For 
the explanations of the Sanchi sculptures the authori- 
ties followed are Cunningham and Maisey (misprinted 
‘Muisley’ in the book) ; for the Ajanta paintings, the 
au hority is Griffiths ; for the Borobudur bas-reliefs 
representing six naval scene@ reference has been made 
to = note on the subject of Mr. W. Schoff, secretary 
of zhe Philadelphia Museum ari the well-kcown 
trcaslator and commentator of the Periplus as also 
to the interpretation of Mr. Havell both of whom 
have connected those scenes with the Indian colonisa- 
ticn of Java. Considering the then state of our 
knowledge of the subject, I introduced the bas-reliefs 
in these guarded words: “I shall now present a very 
important and interesting series of representations 
of ships which are found not in India but far away 
from her, among the magnificent sculptures of the 
temple of Borobudur in Java, where Ibdian art 
reached its highest expression amid the Indian 
eLvironment and civilisation transplanted there. 
Most of the sculptures show in splendid relief ships 
ir fuil sail and scenes recaliing the history of the 
colonisation of Java by Indians in the earlier centuries 
cf tke Christian era. Of oneeof them Mr. Havell 
taus speaks in appreciation....* Mr. Schoff thus refer- 
ri to my use of his note in one of his letters to me: 
‘I was also gratified, and I may say, much surprised, 
t see copied in your book, the label of a model made 
taoder my supervision of the Hindu ship shown on 
the Borobudur frieze. It is a singular example of the 
cistance to which one’s ideas may travel when made 
pablicin any form, and as a matter of personal 
mterest only I should be very glad to learn in what 
way you happened to learn of the existence of that 
model. I enclose a small photograph of it and 
anould be glad to have your opinion as to how far 
ny model is a correct reproduction of the relief. We 
tent into the matter with considerable care...” 
The agreement of two such persons as Messrs. 
=choff and Hawell on the particular identification of 
the bas-reliefs seemed to me tobe an additional 
argument in its favour and I therefore adopted it as 
an acceptable hypothesis or surmise for the support 
of which I produced the following additional 
arguments viz., (a) -the Javanese vessel with 
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its second boat attached to it as shown Ín Fig. 
5 of my book conforms in respect of that im- 
portant provision and striking feature to the 
description left by Fa-Hien of the Indian ship 
in which he with 200 fellow-passenger@ landed in 


Java after more than three months’ continuous sail 


from Ceylon. Thusit is stated that “astern of the 
great ship was a smaller one as a provision in case of 
the larger vessel being injured or wrecked during the 
voyage.” [See p. 46 of my book]; (b) the description 
of Nicole Conti of the build and construction of Indian 
ships applies also to the type of ships presented by 
the Javanese sculptures [Ibid]. With these two des- 
criptions of Indian ships, (one earlier and thewther < 
later in date than the sculptures under discussion), 
exemplified so strikingly in Java, and pending any 
other positive identification by any other expert, Í 
thought it justifiable to introduce the sculptures in 
my book in the way I have done. Mr. Schof, again, 


` (who by the way has made a special study of ancient 


sailing crafts as proved by his learned paper on the 
subject contributed to the J.A.O.S.) had other reasons 
of his own for his proposed identification. These are 
thus stated by him in his Periplus (p. 245): “Similar 
ina general way to the Andhra coin-symbol is the 
Gujrati ship carved in bas-relief on the frieze of the 
Buddhist temple at Borobudur in Java. While dating 
from about 600 A.D. this vessel was probably not 
different from those of the 1st century.” Again, he has 
labelled one of the sculptures under discussion as fol- 
lows: “Gujrati ship about 600 A.D. ; from the Boro- 
boedor frieze-ships of this type were doubtless includ- 
ed among the trappaga and cotymba of § 44 (of the 
Periplus), which piloted merchants into Barygaza.” 
{ Ibid]. Mr. Schoff also points out the similarity 
of Fa-Hien’s ship to the type of vessels described by 
Marco Polo [Ib. p. 248]. What lent a further colour 
to the supposed indentification was the existence 
(despite the dogmatic canon to’ the contrary) of ‘re- 
presentations of two preeminently secular scenes 
among the paintings in the Buddhist cave-temples 
Ajanta, treating of subjects of a similar significance 
in our national history, viz, Landing of Vijaya in 
Ceylon and Pulakeshi receiving the Persian embassy, 
both of which are ultimately indicative of the inter- 
national intercourse and expansion of India, The 
particular caves, again, in which these paintings 
occur are assigned to the 6th or the 7th century A.D., 4 
the period when, according to one of the Javanese 
legends, the Indian colonisation of Java began, On 
the basis of all these various considerations the 
conjecture was put forward (in the absence of a 
sounder hypothesis on the subject) which connected 
the ships of Borobudur with the colonising adven- 
tures from India. 

Itis a matter for congratulation that a sounder 
surmise has now been put forward which bids fair to. 
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settle the controversy, though Dr. Vogel shows less 
warmth over his own discovery than his more ardent 
follower, Mr. R. D. Banerji, who wields it as a 
weapon of offence against Messrs. Havell, Rawliuson, 
and especially my humble self in his laudable efforts to 
popularise that discovery in the pages of your period- 
ical, Regarding Dr. Vogel’s identification arrived at 
by the certainly more reliable method of comparing 
the sculptured scenes with some Huddhist sacred texts 
the following points require still to be cleared up, viz., 
(a) three only out of the six naval scenes have been 
identified by Dr. Vogel. I cannot by the way follow 
Dr. Vogel when be says that Fig. 3 of my book is the 
Same as Fig. 1 and the frontispiece picture. The 
latter two are identical, but Fig. 3 has some clearly 
dissimilar features. The type of the ship is similar 
but the details of the sculptures differ. (b) If the bas- 
reliefs represent on stone some Buddhist literary texts 
of India or certain edifying tales which refer to Indian 
maritime agtivity in some form or other, is it not 
permissible for the historian of that subject to refer 
to those sculptures even as itis relevant for him to 
refer to the representations of the vessel of the 
Samudda-Vanija Jataka lately discovered in an old 
Burmese pagoda [See Arch Surv. Report for 1912-13], 
Dr. Vogel's discovery thus helps to give definiteness 
to the hitherto hazy notions about the subject of two 
of these sculptures which are now seen to have been 
meang to depict an Indian ship and the sea voyage 
of an Indian by a Javanese artist, just as in 
the Burmese pagoda we have a Burmese artist’s 
idea executed of .an Indian vessel [cf Dr. 
Vogel’s words: “It is the voyage and landing of 
Hiru which we find illustrated in our panel— 
while the landing of his colleague Bhiru is pictured 
in bas-relief *~—reproduced in Mr. Mookerji’s Indian 
Shipping on the plate facing p. 46. The other panel 
on this plate illustrates the Suparagajataka, being 
No. 14 of the Jatakamala.” (Pp. 370-371, J. R.A. Sa 
April], We are more concerned with the intention of 
the artist than with the execution of that intention, 
and ifa particular representation is meant to depict 
au Indian naval scene, it is appropriate evidence for 
the history of Indian maritime activity. This is my 
view of the matter and I shall be glad to know if it 
is acceptable to others. It is to be clearly noted that 
the aim of Chapter II], of my book is to bring 
together all illustrations of Indian maritime activity, 
whether inland or oceanic, wherever they are found, 
Whether in the caves of Kanheri off the coast of 
Bombay orin Burma or in Ceylon or in Java, or 
Other countries with which India had intercourse, 
for such illustrations only confirm the literary evi- 
dence, and the wide-spread belief in the reality, of 
Indian shipping and maritime activity. I cannot 


* In the Indian story Hiru and Bhiru are the chief 
ministers of King Rudrayana who ruled in Roruka 
while Bimbisara ruled in Rajagriha, They were 
dismissed by Rudrayana’s impious son Sikhandin and 
leaving the kingdom they set sail ina ship on the 
river to which they proceeded by an underground 
passage from their house. They founded in a separate 


country the cities named Hiruka and Bhiruka 
or Bhirukachcha. 


[gate warara? (Prime ministers) TaTat 
at gaa famed! ca Aa sarafa 
nI Vleet ara aa arfed |... Weta aaaf 
ugh died ara ane afya 1} 
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therefore quite follow Mr. Banerji in his confident 
assertion that ‘the future historian of Indian 
maritime activity and cclonisation will have to 
leave out these bas-reliefs being out of his 
sphere, for representations of such maritime 
enterprize in both literature and art are equally useful 
to him. In my humble opinion the historian 
ot Indian shipping must collect all references to it, 
literary or monumental, indigenous or foreign, and 
the KwatYuen Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 
and the sculptures of Boro-budur, for instance, are 
equally important as supplying evidence of Ing 
maritime activity. (c) There isa strowg reason for 
the inference that, besidés the subject of the Javanese 
bas reliefs being Indian, the type of the ship actually 
executed in relief and represented thercin is Indian 
on account of similarities of construction’ as explain- 
ed above and absence of any positive evidence to the 
contrary, Such inference or surmise is of course 
tentative, but the liberty of making it is in accordance 
with the approved methods of archaeological experts 
as has been noticed by Mr. Gangoly in his reply in 
the September issue. In such matters one has always 
to live to learn. 

(2) Chapter V of Part I, Book I, of my book, only 
treats cf the fact of the Indian colonisation otava 
merely as an example of ‘the Indian maritime activity 
towards the East.’ Perhaps Mr. Banerji’s superior 
ideas about relevance would demand in an account 
of Indian shipping and Maritime Activity the insertion 
of the entire history of that colonisation, nay, 
of “the Indian dynasties, both Hindu and Buddhist 
who (?} ruled over Java.” He even considers the 
history of Indian colonisations in general as an 
integral part of tke history of Indian shipping. I 
beg, in all humility and with all respect to his 
judgment, to differ from him. There is an announce- 
mest in another of my booxs of a separate mono- 
graph on the subject to be called ‘The Story of 
Greater India.’ 

With regard to my treatment of the facts and 
circumstances of the Indian colonisation of Java 
according to the scope defined above, Mr. Banerji is 
pleased to pass the following sweeping condenina- 
tion: “Ds. Mookerji’s statements about the Indian - 
colonisation of Java by a rince of Gujrat cannot 
have a place in sober history. It is the product ofa 
very strong imaginative power with utter disregard 
for sober autheutic facts. Serious students of history 
will always try to avoid such faulty methods and 
flimsy constructions gn future.” I am afraid Mr, 
Banerji betrays here the very defects he condemns 
and a warmth foreign to the dry light of reason and 
perhaps unnecessary for the mere cause of historical 
research, Dr. Vogel who has caused his motion 
ought to have been an example to himin this respect. 
My brief account of the colonisation is concerned 
only with its beginning and its Indian sources for 
which the only evidence thazis available is that of 
legends preserved in some of the, Javanese chronicles 
which have been always mentioned ‘as such’ in my 
book and never as trustw@rthy history. If the mere 
mention of the legendis high crime and misdemeanour 
against Mr. Banerji’s lofty dignity of historical 
research, I beg to refer him to Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s 
mention of the same in his History of Fine Art in 
treating of the same topic. Secondly, Mr.: Banerji 
did not pfobably have my bcok before him when he 
asserts that my account of the colonisation ‘is based 
only on Sir Stamford Raffles’ History whereas I 
have utilised the valuable data contained ių the 
contributions on the subject published | the Indian 
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Antiqaacy, Journal of the Bombay Branch, R. A. S., 
and above allin the ‘Bombay Gazetteer,’ Vol. i, part 1, 
App. by A. M. Jackson. I am not a specialist in 
the subject but a compiler, and I should like to know 
whether the evidence of Dutch archaeologists which 
Mr. Banerji so fondly “parades” besides being 
irrelevant to my purposes does not refer to a much 
later period of Javanese history with which my book 
is not at all concerned. AtleastI am in good com- 
pany ic that respect for I can point to Vincent 
Smitk’s omission of that evidence in his Fine Art, 
whee st he is up-to-date enough to have referred to 

cher’s identification of the Javanese bas-reliefs. 
As I have already stated, I am concerned only with 
the consideration of the ‘fact’ of colonisation, the 
parts of India connected with the same [eg. whether 
Kalinga, Bengal, Orissa or Gujrat (pp. 149, 150, 
154) 7 .and the special political conditions of India 
prevailiag in the time mentioned in the legends 
which might account for the growth of a colonising 
activity (pp. 152,153 of the book). It may be 
noted in passing that Mr. V, A. Smith regards 
the traditional dates “as credible, as mark- 
ing times of ascertained political disturbance in 
India.” [History of Fine Art, p. 260]. 

(33 Mr. Banerji chooses to misread the scope of 
my book in general and that of the 2nd chapter of 
the 1st part in particular, It has within its purview 
both the two classes of maritime activity, external 
and internal, riverine and oceanic. The Sanchi 
sculptures themselves are introduced by the follow- 
ing general sentence of caution which has evidently 
escapec -Mr. Banerji’s notice: “There are several 
representations of ships and ‘boats’ in old Indian art.” 
The chapter in question first appgared in the form 
of a series of articles entitled ‘Ships and Boats in Old 
Indian Art’ in the Modern Review for the year 1910 
orso. Much of tke history for the Mahomedan 
period is concerned with riverine boats and fleets and 
naval battles on rivers. f 

_ (4) Mr. Banerji’s dependence on the testimony of 
his eyes in interpreting some of the sculptures is 
unworthy of Mr. Banerji, the Archaeologist. It is 
unsafe to conclude on a mere superficial and sensuous 
view of the sculptures showing to the naked eye ouly 
a “pleasure barge” or “a carelessly constructed ferry 
boat,” that they have no connection with maritime 
activity on the seas. Even archaeologists have ad- 
mitted that Indian art is generally more symbolic 
thar realistic and is always to be interpreted with 
reference to the idea or the inteytion behind it, rather 
thar to what may ke inferred ane its actual execu- 
tion as visible to the eye. Thus even Cunningham 
after describing the simple canoe of the first of the 
two Sanchi sculptures inclines to the view that the 
scene is meant to represent the vast ocean of life and 
deathin which the Buddha is the boat and oar. 
According to Grunwedel the same sculpture is meant 
to represent Kasyapa the Brahmana following ‘the 
Buddka in a boat over the flooded Nairanjana river 
which the Buddha Had crossed as if there was no 
water there, one of the miwacles by which the Buddha 
is said to have converted Uruvilva-Kasyapa and his 
school. A yet third interpretation is that of Maisey 
who views the sculpture as ‘representing the de- 
parture on some expedition or mission of some ascetic 
or priest of rank amid the reverential farewells of his 
followers.’ This interpretation does not #em to be 
at all improBable when we consider that the sculpture 
belcngs to the age of Asoka’s missions sent not only 
to different parts of India but also to Ceylon and 
everPto cc aaa realms of Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, 
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Macedonia and Epirus. As Mr. V. A. Smith con- 
cludes: ‘‘When we remember Asoka’s relations with 
Ceylon and evea more distant powers we may credit 
him with a sea-going fleet as well as an army.” [The 
Edicts of Asoka, p. viii]. In further support of this 
surmise connecting the sculpture with one of Asoka’s 
missions may be adduced the somewhat significant 
fact that some of Asoka’s missionaries are themselves 
named in some of the Sanchi inscriptions.: Thus the 
testimony of mere eyesight cannot be exclusively 
relied upon in interpreting symbolic and idealistic 
art. Similarly, the second Sanchi sculpture which 
Mr, Banerji dismisses with contempt as representing 
ainere ferry boat carelessly constructed has been 
interpreted by one archaeological authority to repre- 
sent even a sea voyage by means of that rickety boat, 
—the conveyance of relics fronr India to Ceylon which 
is seen in the picture to be intercepted by Nagas, 

Ido not understand why Mr. Banerji has been 
good enough to spare the Ajanta paintieg whith is 
intended by the artist to represent Vijaya’s landing 
in Ceylon but to the mere eye presents a picture 
utterly inconsistent with that intention. The very 
inferior kinds of boats actually executed in the picture 
are absolutely unfit tocarry the weight of elephants 
and horses. As Grifitths has justly remarked: ‘‘These 
may be thought open to the criticism on Raphael’s 
Cartoon of the.Draught of Fishes, viz., that his boat 
is too small to carry his figures. 
has used Raphael’s treatment for Raphael’s reason ; 
preferring, by.reduced and conventional indication of 
the inanimate and merely accessory vessels, to find 
space for expression intelligible to his public, of the 
elephants and horses and their riders necessary to the 
story.” i 

As a further proof of the contention herein urged, 
I may refer to what might appear to the superficial 
observation of the naked eye as a most carelessly 
constructed canoe appearing among the pictorial 
representations of the Jatakas in Burma (to which a 
reference has already been made) but which in reality 
is meant .to represent a maritime adventure on the 
main. Ican dono better than to quote the interpre- 
tation of the Archaeologist himself, M. Chas. 
Duroiselle : ‘ The Bodhisattva is a wise carpenter in 
a great carpenter's village near Benares in which live 
a thousand families. These carpenters take money in 
advance for work they never perform, and at last 
they are so deep in debt that they have to flee to 
some foreign part. They build a mighty ship and 
sailing in the ocean arrive at a certain island inhabit- 
ed by goblins, In adranken fit they all answer the 
call of nature everywhere and anywhere ; the goblins 
are incensed and resolve to destroy the one thousand 
families, The Bodhisattva is the chief of five hundred 
of these, and a foolish carpenter, chief of others ; they 
are warded by a good deity who advises them to flee. 
The Bodhisattva follows the advice and escapes in 
the boat with his 500 families; the foolish head- 
carpenter prefers to enjoy life lazily on the island, and 
he and all his followers are destroyed. 

The Budhisattva is leaving the goblin-island in 
the ship. At the bow is a woman, in the middle, a 


*man ; these two represent 500 families; between them 


is a mast; the Bodhisattva steers the boat at the 
stern; on shore, in a tree, the good deity warning 
them to depart.” 

For the same reason, I refuse to follow the lead of 
My. Banerji’s eves in considering the represeotation 
of a sea-going vessel iu one of the Ajanta paintings 
as “most probably an inland river-craft.” I prefer to 
follow the judgment ‘of Griffiths which is fully quoted 


at 
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in my book and also of Mr. Schoff and of Mr. Torr, 
the author of Ancient Ships, all of whom pronounce 
it even as it isin the execution as indubitably a sea- 
going vessel. 

_ About the Vaital Deul, if it is not the capsized boat 
pattern suggested by the name, I should like to know 
on what other pattern the top‘of the temple has been 
modelled. I may also mention that Mr. Akshaya 
Kumar Maitra (who has made a special study of 
Orissan art) bas given the same interpretation as I 
have in an article in the Modern Review. 

(5) Mr. Banerji says: ‘Consequently works on 
Indian art and culture based on Havell’s conclusions 
have become worthless. One of these is the great 
work of my fellow-countryman Dr, Radhakumud 
Mookerji.”” I fail to see how my book can be con- 
strued into being based ou merely Havell whom it 
refers to only in three places out of more than 250 

ages. 

46) The Javanese sculptures furnish seven dut of 
thirty-two illustrations in the book and they do not 
thus form “the majority” of illustrations as stated 
by Mr. Banerji. | 

In conclusion, I should like to state that I expected 
Mr. Banerji with his knowledge of archaeology to 
have enriched the subject with new pieces of monu- 
mental evidence: which are constantly being discover- 
ed by his department instead of indulging in mere 
desgructive criticism of the kind inspired by Dr. 
Vogel’s recently published note. He should have 
taken me to task for the glaring omissions of the 
following sculptures in the book which I propose to 
rectify in its second edition under preparation :—(1) 
the representations on the Bharhut sculptures of the 
sea-monsters swallowing up’ vessels. (2) The boat 
scene in the Bodhgaya temple. (8) The scene of 
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shipwreck in one of the Kanheri sculptures of which 
a photograph I owe to the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall, the Director-General of Archaeology. (4) 
The excellent representation of two ships on the 
temple of Neminatha, Gundhamandapa, Kutnbharia, 
Bombay Presidency, a reproduction of which has 
been most kindly supplied to me by Mr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, now Carmichael Professor in the Calcutta 
University, to whom I am greatly indebted for his 
sympathetic interest in my researches. No one is 
more conscious than] am of the many imperfection 
in my book which it is a great good fortune to me to 
find reviewed by more than hundred critics 
depend on the sympathetic cooperdtion of scholars 
interested in the subject to ensure its improvement in 
tbe second edition which is about to be called for. 

Finally, [may be permitted to add that Iwas 
myself familiar with the researches of Foucher lead- 
ing towards the identificacions of the bas-reliefs under 
discussion and was thinking of going into the matter 
in my second edition. This will be evident from the 
following remarks I already made on the subject in 
my book [‘The Fundamental Unity of India,’ (London 
1914)}. “Ofthe monuments of Borobudur presenting 
no less than 2,000 bas-reliefs, the best reliefs, number- 
ing more than 200, are arranged in two seyes, of 
which the upper presents in easily recognisable stone- 
pictures the life of the Buddha as told in the ancient 
Sanskrit work ‘Lalita Vistara,’ while the lower has 
been proved to be an illustration of scenes from the 
‘Divyavadana’ and other Buddhist romances, includ- 
ing some of the ‘Jatakas’. 


e RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJL 


Mysore eae ed 
10. 11. 17. 
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- The Moral Basis of Co-operation 


is the title of an excellent article from the 
pen of M. K. Gandhi, which has been 
accorded the place of honour in the Social 
Service Quarterly for October. 
At the oufset Mr. Gandhi sounds a.note 
of caution inasmuch as people working 
in a cause are apt to “exaggerate its 
merits, though quite unconsciously, and 
often succeed in’ turning its very defects 
into advantages.” As an instance in point 
the writer quotes Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
who said, “Credit, which is only trust and 
Faith, is becoming more and more thé 
money power of the world, and inthe 
parchment bullet into which is impressed 
the faith which removes mountains, India 
will find victory and peace.” ° 


Here there is' evident confusion of thought. The 
credit which is becoming the “money power of the 


world has little moral basis and is nota synonym for 
Trust or Faith, which are purely moral qualities. 
After twenty years’ experience of hundreds of men, 
who had dealings with banks in South Africa, the 
opinion I had so oft@n heard expressed has become 
firmly rooted in me, that the greater the rascal, the 
greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. The 
banks do not pry into his moral character: they are 
satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and promissory 
notes punctually. The credit system has encircled 
this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, and if 
we do not mind, it bids fair to crush us out of breath. 
I have witnessed the ruin of many a home through 
the system, and it has made no difference whether the 
credit was labelled co-operative or otherwise. The 
deadly coil has made possible the devastating specta- 
cle in Europe, which we are helplessly looking on. 
It was perhaps never so true as it is today that as in 
law, so in war, the longest purse finally wins. I have 
ventured, to give prominence to t®e current belief 
about credit system in order to emphasize the point 
that the co-operative movement will be a blessing to 
India only to the extent that itis a moral movement 
strictly directed by men fired with eT fervour, 
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It follows, therefore, that co-operation should be con- 
fined to men wishing to be morally right, but failing 
to do so, because of grinding poverty or of the grip 
of the Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 
rates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral. 
But the wisdom of the state or philanthropists de- 
mands hat they should help, on the onward path, 
men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
neans moral growth. it is necessary that a move- 
ment which is fraught with so much good to India 
à not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans. Ievas therefore delighted to read the 
recomwendation.in the Report of the Committee ‘on 
Co-operation in India, that“they wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is to true co-operation alone, that 
is, to a co-operation which recognizes the moral 
aspect of the question, that Government must look 
for the amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo- 
co-operative edifice, however imposing, which is built 
in ignorance of co-operative principles. With this 
standard before us, we will not measure the success 
of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but by the moral condition of the 
co-opesatorgs. The Registrars will in that event ensure 
the mo-al growth of existing societies before multiply- 
ing them. And the Government will make their 
promoton conditional, not upon the number of 
- societies they have registered, but. the moral success 
of the existing institutions. This will mean tracing 
the course of every pice lent to the members. Those 
responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does 
not find its way into the toddy-seller’s till or tuto the 
pockets of the keepers of gambling dens. I would 
excuse the rapacity of the Mahajan if it has 
succeeded in keeping the gambling die or toddy from 
th ryct’s home. 

eA word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be 
out of place. Co-operation is not a new device. 
The ryots co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds 
that destroy their crops. They co-operate to use a 
commen threshing floor, I have found them co- 
operate to potect their cattle to the extent of their 
devoting their best land for the grazing of their cattle. 
And tney have been found co-operating against a 
particularly rapacious Mahajan. Doubt has been 
expressed as to the success of co-Operation because 
of the tightness of the Mahaj&n’s hold >n the 
ryots. I. do not share the fears, The mightiest 
Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend kefore co-operation, conceived as an essenti- 
ally moral movement. But my limited experi- 
ence of the Mahajan of Champaran has made me 
revise the ‘accepted opinion about his ‘blighting 
influerce.’? I have found bim to be vot always relent- 
less, not always exacting of the last pie. He some- 
times serves his clients in many ways and even comes 
to their rescue in the hout of their distress. My 
observation is so limited that I dare not draw any 
concitsions from it-but I respectfully enquire whether 
it is not possible to make a serious effortto draw out 
the good in the Mahajan and help him or induce him 
to throw out the tvil in him. May he not beeinduced 
to joir the army of co-operation, or has experience 
proved that he is past praying for ? 


Cee EO 
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Economic Value of Life in India. 


The Wealth of India for September 
publishes a melancholy picture drawn by 
Prof. C. D. Thompson ot the low value of 
life in this country. Says he: 


In India the economic value of life was far less than 
it was in Other countries. From the point of view of 
production, the economists regarded everything as 
instrument of production. They believed that enjoy- 
ment could not be true enjoyment unless it also 
made for production. Keeping this in mind, 
he would consider the value of man as a means 
of production. in America Mr. Irwin Fisher of 
Yale University brought out some statistics showing 
the value of man at different ages. After making cer- 
tain calculations, Mr. Fisher arrived at the conclusion 
that the average baby in America would be worth go 
dollars or Rs. 270. At five years of age, the child would 
be worth 950 dollars orten times the value at its birth, 
because of the great mortality during the first five 
years of life. Atthe age of 10, he would be worth 
2,000 dollars, He would reach the maximum value 
at the age of 30 years, 4,1000 dollars. After that age, 
his value began to decrease and between 60 and 80 
his value would be zero, Above 70 the economic value 
of an average man was a negative quantity. e 

The economic value of life was considered from 
another point of view. It had been calculated by several 
statisticians that the value of human beings was equal 
to five times the value of capitalin a country: and 
probably in India this ratio would be much higher 
because of the small amount of capital in India. The 
figures given by Mr. Fisher werecalculated on the basis 
of the average income of those who were of the pro- 
ductive age, vzz., 700 dollars. Taking the figure given 
by anumber of authorities, Rs. 30, as being theaverage 
annual income per person in India,~-they had to con- 
sider what proportion of the people were of the pro- 
ductive age, Ifthey supposed that half of the people 
were of the productive age, the average incowe of 
those of the productive age would come to Rs. 60. 


‘Calculating on this basis they found that the average 


value of a new-born baby in India was Rs. 21-8-0. 
This would be about 117th or.128th of what it was in 
England or 1112th of what it wasin America. The value 
ofa child five years old would be Rs. 220 and at the 
prime of life, his value would be Rs. 984. These figures 
were calculated on the supposition that the age 
distribution was the same here as in western countries. 
Unfortunately it was not so: In other countries one- 
fourth of the children died before they were five years 
old; in India half died before they attained that age. 
Therefore he made calculation from another point of 
view and found that the value of a babe in India would 
be Rs. 20, and the value at five years of age would be 
proportionately higher, and the value at later years 
would be proportionately less because the average 
length of life in England and America was from 40 and 
go years and in India it was from 22% to 25 years. 
So that the earning in later ages was notso great as 
in western countries. Boys began to earn much 
earlier in India than in western countries. There- 
fore the value of life between 15 and 18 years was 
proportionately higher in India than in western 
countries. Therefore the correct value of life in India 
would be Rs, 20 whenethe child was born ; about Rs. 
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300 when it was five years old, about Rs. 600 when it 
was [o’years and about 960 when it was 20 years old. 
After that, he imagined, the value declined. The 
maximum value of life in India would be about Rs. 
1,000. At soit would not probably be more than Rs. 
500, and when a man was 70 years old it was fair to 
assume that he had only a negative value. 


The following should draw the serious 
attention of all well-wishers of the 
country. 


_ They should consider how it would be possible to 
increase the income in India so that the average value 
of life in India might be as greatas that in England. 
If they took the birth-rate and death-rate in the two 
countries, they found that the birth-rate in India 
during the last decade was said to have averaged 38'6 
per thousand of the population and death-rate 34°2. 
In England the birth-rate was 26.8 and the death rate 
162. Ifthey had a smaller number of births in India, 
the value of life would also increase and instead of 
India being poorer than England,she would be as 
wealthy as England. This poverty was largely due to 
one cause, viz., child-marriage. If child-marriage was 
eradicated, the average income Of India would be 
doubled soon. Further they wanted industrial organi- 
zatien. The men who had the monopoly of intellectual 
ability should apply themselves to the organization of 
industries in India. 


Aspects of Nationalism. 

In discussing what ought to be the 
correct attitude .of Indian Christians 
towards the currents of national thought 
which go under the name of nationalism, 
P. Chenchiah ably sets forth in the pages 
of the Young Men of India for October 
some outstanding aspects of nationalism 
as it is understood in the West now-a- 
days. 


Sometimes it (nationalism) is used for the political 
creed known as imperialism ; sometimes as a synonym 
for patriotism. The poets have often used it to signify 
an idealised past, around which a nation may throw 
the whole wealth of its emotion. Itis often a name 
given toa tendency in political life which seeks to 
emphasize racial ch.racteristics and social aptitudes 
with a view to found an exclusive claim for progress 
in certain directions, 

Nationalism in one of its most important aspects is 
the religion of the State. It is the elevation of politics 
tothe dignity of a religion. The State is the all- 
comprehensive institution which covers and controls 
all the activities, social and religious, of the individual 
who is considered to have no life apart from it. Ina 
modern nition the only values that count are political 
values. Religion, art, and social life gain in value 
only to the extent and in the measure in which they 
subserve the purposes cf the State. Every current of 
life sooner or later sets towards the political centre. 
It is said that Plato’s conception of an ideal society 
was a republic. The modern philosupher’s conception 
of a perfect social organisation is the State. The 
Church is a State Church. The bishops are members 


the brink of the precipice. 
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of the House of Lords, All education is state- 
controlled. The'striking fact about the modern state 
is that it comprehends and demands the whole of its 
subjects’ life and activity. Life outside is neither 
tolerated nor valued. 

It is an absolute necessity for the European state 
to establish an empire, for an emplre is but the pasture 
ground of the State. The empire of the world is 
the highest ambition of the rising nations, They 
are prepared to bend their knee and worship Satan to 
receive from him the domination of the world as | 
gift. As there is only one world, and many nes 
aspiring for its possession, collision? are bound to 
occur, The western nations are always balanced on 
The national ambition 
demands that society should be organised on the basis 
of wealth, and that men should be divided into the rich 
and the poor, and that every nation should find its 
self-realisation in wealth and power. 

In the mi‘st of the war which is proclaimed to bea 
moral struggle, we find the nation picturing its future 
without reference to moral condition The press, which 
is the living voice of the people, talks as if post-war 
problems are either trade problems or military pro- 
blems. How shall we capture new markets? how 
shall we prevent Germany from having access to 
them ? how shall we turn our citizens Into soldiers ?-— 
these are the burning problems of the future. Even 
the social problems are viewed trom the standpoint of 
politics. Marriage is advccated not as a sacrament 
nor as a moral obligatiop, but as the best means of 
strengthening the State in its policy of aggression. 
Take the questiog of cotton duties. The moment the 
mercantile interests of Manchester are touched, the 
cant about holy war ls dropped and the political creed, 
“that markets make a nétion,” is re-affirmed with 
enthusiasm, 

‘Nietszche, the Polish philosopher, may be taken to 
be the true prophet of nationalism. Notwithstanding 
the indignant repudiation of his theory of life from 
many quarters, there can hardly be any doubt that his 
supremacy is the true incarnation of national ambition 
in modern Europe. Nietszche with brutal candour’ 
declares that the Christian does not fit in with the 
sche of national life in Western Europe, and that to 
realise her national ideals Europe requires a new man 
and a new morality. It requires a superman. Strong 
in muscle, conscious,of strength uncontaminated by 
Christian morality with its softer human passions, the 
superman walks to victory though he crushes on his 
way the weak and the tender under his iron heels, 
Incarnate power is the Lord of the world, and 
everything must bow to it. 

The war has shown us how little influence Chris- 


tianity has in the councils of the Empire. The 
Church has played second fiddle to the state anl 
walked meekly in the path sete by politicians. The 


voice of the Church ugiversal is not audible, and 
where audible is drowned by the blatant bomb of 
nationalism. It has been so with Christianity in its 
progress in Western Europe. 


To-day Christianity is submerged by the rising 
tide of gommercialism. Whenevew the formative 
forces of national life projected an idealeon the arena 
of life in Europe, it was eithar an emperor, a soldier 
or a merchant, Christianity was a mere qualifying 
attribute. ° 

e” e * \ 
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The supreme duty cf Indian Christians is to make 
clear tothe world that, far from there being any 
necessary connection between the religion of Christ 
and civilization of the West, there is in fact an inherent 
opposition between these two, and that the homage 
of the Christian is due to Christ andmot to any civili- 
zation, eastern or western, 
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In my opinion, what seems to be of abiding worth 
in the religious consciousness of the East is fitst, the 
reality of the unseen ; second, the possibility of inti- 
mate connection between the natural and the super- 
natural ; third, the quest of the Supreme as the adven- 
ture of the soul. These constitute the atmosphere 
of religion, and Christianity can only thrive in it. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS - 


' Cki'u Chin . 

is the name of a remarkable Chinese 
woman who was poet, patriot, social- 
reformer and educationist all combined in 
one. Hers was the type which is rarely 
found in any society Eastern or Western. 
‘The story of her brief though eventful life. 
is told by Lionel Gibs in the pages of the 
‘Asiatic Review’ for August. The tragic 

nd untimety end of this beautiful and 
heroic life fills our heart with sadness and 
one feels with regret what an amount of 
good might have been accomplished by 
such a woman if she had been born 
amongst a free and progressive péople, 


Chi’1 Chin was the daughter of an official whose 
native place was Shaohsing in the province of Che- 
kiang. Owing to its numerous canals it is sometimes 
styled, like Soochow, “The Venice of China”. The 
surname Chi’u means “autumn,” and the personal 
name Chin “a lustrous gem.” At a later period she 
took the sobriquet Ching-hsiung, which means -“Vie- 
with-male” and she was also known as C@hien-hu 
Nu-chieh, “Famale Champion of the Mirror Lake.” 
At the age of eighteen, Chi’u Chin was married toa 
gentleman named Wang, and went with him to 
Peking, where she gave birth to a boy and a girl. Hers 
was nct a temperament, however, that could resign 
itself gladly 
During the Boxer crisis of 1900, when she was an 
eye-witness of the mecurnful events at Peking, she 
was heard to exclaim witha sigh: “We mortals must 
grapple with difficulties and dangers in order to show 
what stuff we are made of. How can people spend all 
their days amidst the petty worries of domestic con- 
cerns ?? She had recived the education ofa scholar, 
wrote poetry, and held gdvanced views on the emanci- 
pation of women. 


b C] . 7 
That matrimony as it is understood in China, 


should have proved irksome to such an ardent and 
self-reliant temperament is no matter for surprise. 
Husband and wife agreed to an amicable separation 
some two or three years after the Boxer rising, and 
Ch‘iu Chin, having lost the whole of her capital in 
speculation, tRrough misplaced confidence in an 
unworthy person, seems to have conceived the idea 
of educating herself on modern lines in order to be 
— for the struggle of life. Accordingly,. 


to the placid jos of domestic life., 


she raised some money by the sale of her hair orna- 
ments and other jewellery and prepared to start 
for Tokyo. An incident which occurred®hefore she 
left Peking throws some light on her character as 
on her political sympathies. A member of the 
Reform Party of 1898, who had surrendered himself 
to stand his trial for complicity in the measures of 
that memorable year, was languishing in the prison 
of the Board of Punishments, where, for. want of 
funds to expedite the hearing of his case, it is proba- 
ble'that he might have remained indefinitely. On 
hearing of his plight, Ch’iu Chin sent a large porffon 
of the sum which she had set aside for her own 
education to help him in his hour of need. With 
noble delicacy of feeling she enjoined on the messenger 
not to reveal the name of the donor, so that until the 
prisoner had. been released, he was unaware to whom 
he was so deeply indebted. . 
Chi’u Chin sailed for Japan towards the 
end of April 1904. In Tokio, we are told, 
sheer force of character soon brought her 
to the front. We find her an active 
member of:clubs for Chinese students, 
forming revolutionary societies and work- 
ing for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. In the spring of 1905 she went 
back to China to raise fresh funds for 
her study. This time she formed the 
acquaintance of several revolutionary 
leaders of note and got herself formally 
enrolled in the Kuang-fu or Glorious Res- 
toration Society. She met Sun Yat Sen 
himself when she went back to Tokio in 
September, She joined a training ‘college 
for women but could not continue her 
studies for long owing to the interference 
of the Manchu Government and ultimately 
left Japan in disgust. From 1906 up to’ 
the time of her death her life was crowded 
with events. She acted as a teacher ofa 
girls’ school at Nanzin jointly with her 
intimate friend Madame Hsu Yzu-hua, 
who was herself a poet. Then we find 
Chi’u’ Chin helping in the foundation of 
colleges, opening branches of secret soci- 
eties, editing journals, travelling all over 
the country for fairthering the cause of 
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Chinese freedom. She was an omnivorous 
reader, and we are told that she had 
somehow acquired a very considerable 
knowledge of the English language. 
Speaking of her arrest and execution the 
writer says : 


The next.day, early in the afternoon, a body of 
scouts returned with the report that a Manchu 
regiment was marching on Shaohsing. Chin sent 
them out again to reconnoitre, and they brought 
back the news that the enemy had crossed over to 
the east bank of the river. This time she saw that 
the news was only too true, and shortly afterwards 
the soldiers had entered the city. The students held 
a last hurried meeting, and all urged Chin to make 
her escape, but she made no reply. When the 
Manchus arrived in front ofthe College they did not 
dare to forge anentry immediately. There were still 
some dozen or more students remaining on the 
premises. Of these, a few got out by the back door 
and escaped by swimming across the canal, while the 
Others rushed out of the front door and faced the 
enemy with weapons in their hands. The Manchu 
soldiers were taken by surprise, and a number of them 
were killed or wounded by the students, two of whom 
were also slain. Chin remained sitting in an inner 
apagtment, and was taken prisoner, together with six 
others, whose names have been recorded by T'ao 
Ch‘eng-chang. The next day, when brought before 
the district magistrate, she steadfastly refused to 
utter a word for fear of implicating her associates, 
but only traced a single line of poetry: “Ch'in yu 
ch'id feng ch'ou sha jen” (“Autumn rain and autumn 
wind fill the heart with melancholy sore”). Sentence 
was pronounced, and on the morning of July 15, at 
daybreak, she was executed near the Pavilion at 
Shaohsing. Itis said that a rosy cloud was floating 
overhead at the time, and a chilly north wind 
blowing. The executioners as well as the onlookers 
were all. shuddering with emotion, but Ch’iu Chin 
herself went tranquilly to ber doom, and even when 
her head lay severed from the trunk the expression of 
her face still remained unaltered. 


The following resume of a public lecture 
which Chin delivered and poem which she 
composed will give the readers some in- 
sight into the temperament and attain- 
ments of the young heroine. 


“We women have for thousands of years past been 
stbjected toa system of repression, and at no time 
have we enjoyed the smallest measure of indepen- 
dence, Rigidly bound by the ancient rules prescribing 
the Three Obedfences and the Four Virtues, we were 
unable to utter the faintest word of protest. Into this 
point, however, I will not enter at present, What 
I wish to say is this : we women, who have had our 
feet bound from early childhood, have suffered untold 
pain and misery, for which our parents showed no 
pity. Under this treatment our face grew pinched 
and thin, and our muscles and bones were crampe 
and distorted, The consequence is that our’ bodtes 
are weak and incapable of vigorous activity, and in 
everything we do we are obliged to lean on others. 
Being thus necessarily dependent on external gid, 
we find ourselves, after marriage, subjected to the 
domination of men, just as though we were their 
household slaves. All our energies ‘are confined to 
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the home, where we are occupied in cutting out 
clothes, cooking and preparing food, makiug tea and 
boiling .rice, sprinkling and sweeping, waiting on 
our husbands, and handing them basin and towel. 
In any important business we are prevented from 
taking the least part. Should a guest arrive. we are 
obliged to make ourselves scarce and hide in our 
private apartments. We are not allowed to inquire 
deeply into any subject, and should we venture to 
speak at any length in reply to some argument, we 
are told that our sex is volatile and shallow. My 
sisters, do you know where the fault hes thaghas 
brought us to this pass? It is all @ue to women’s 
lack of energy and spirit. We ourselves drew back 
in the first instance, and by-and-by that came to be 
regarded as an immutable rule of conduct. Sisters, 
let us to-day investigate the causes which have 
led to this want of spirit and energy among women. 
May it not be because we insist on binding up our girls’ 
feet at an early ape, speaking of their ‘three-inch 
golden lilies’ and their ‘captivating little steps’ P? May 
it not be, I say, that this process of foot-binding ts what 
has sapped and destroyed all our energy and spirit? 
To-day my blood is up, and I want to stir your blood 
as well, my sisters, and rouse you toa sense of your 
degradation. All women should, in the first place, 
refuse to adorn themselves with paint and powder, or 
trick themselves out in seductive guise, realizing that 
every human being has his own natural countenance 
given to him by God. Secondly, you must never bind 
your feet again, nor utteg nousensical verses like : 


Contending in beauty with their three-inch feet and 
slender bodies, light enough to flit over the waves, 

The gentle swaying of their willow waists remind- 
ing one of the flight of a swallow. 


‘Do not wrong your intelligence by thus dissipat- 
ing your precious strength; but rather bewail the lot 
of those unhappy maidens who for thousands of years 
have been shedding tears of blood. In bringing 
forward this question of unbound feet, my sisters, I 
want you to realize that the result of having feet of 
the natusal size will be to abolish the evils attendant , 
on injured bones and muscles and an enfeebled 
constitution—surely a cause for unbounded rejoicing. 
I feelit my duty to lose no time in rooting out this 
vile custom amongst women. For where, in all the 
five great continents, will you find a single country 
that follows this Chinese practice of foot-binding ? 
And yet we, who were born and brought up 
in China, look upon it as the most civilized country 
in the world! If one day we succeed in wiping out 
this horrible blot on our civilization, our bodies will 
begin to grow stronger, and the steps we take in 
walking will become a pleasure instead of a pain. 
Having thus regained their natural energy, the whole 
sex will progress without difficulty, and an endless 
store of happiness will be built up for thousands of 
generations of women yet unboP. Butif you shrink 
from this reform, and wish to retain the pretty 
sight of small feet beneath your petticoats, you will 
remaln imprisoned to the end of the chapter in the 
seclusion of your inner apartments, quite devoid of 
any strength of character, and it will be impossibie 
to manifest the native brilliancy of the female sex, 
I earnestly hope and trust that you, my sisters, will 
bring about a thorough reform of dil the ancient 
abuses, rouse yourselves to act with resolution, 
and refuse to submit to the domination of man, 
asserting your own independent ee a gud so 
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ordering things that the status of women may 
rise dai-y higaer, while their dependence on others 
grows less and less. Let there be thorough enligh- 
tenmext on the subject of foot-binding, and progress 
in the matter of equal rights for men and women 
will suely follow.” ° 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


OV THE STRUGGLE FOR WOMEN’S Ricuts 


We of zke female sex are in love with liberty ;- 

Let us Pledge Our resolve to win liberty ina bumper of 
wine ! 

By the dispensation of Nature, men and women are 
ee endowed with equal rights ; 

How cen we becontent to abide in our inferior 
pos:tion ? ie 

With of our energy we must raise ourselves up, and 

Wash z way, once for all, the shame and degradation 
of t1epas. l . i 

If only men will acquiesce in our becoming their 
comrades, 

They shall see our white hands toiling in the great 
tass of winning back our beloved country. 

Full cf dishonour is the ancient custom 

By wn ch women are allotted to their respective 
metas like cattle. 

Now {at the light of dawn is visible, ushering ina 
new era of civilization, i 

Man’s claim to stand alone, usurping the first place, 

And tc hold zhe other sex in slavish subjection, must 
be ttterly abolished. 

Wisco n, understanding, mental. culture—~all will come 
by dint of training and practice. i 

O my aeroic country women, shoulder your 
responsibilities ! : 

Jam confident that 


you will not flinch from the task 
thar awaits you. 2 l 


-The Music of Wildflowers. 


John Vaughan writing in the Quarterly 
' Revtew gives interesting accounts of some 
famous men of science and literature who 
| “foond in wildflowers thé music of their 
lives.” i 


Among philosophers who found in wildflowers 
the solace and refreshment of their lives, two_ notable 
names may be recalled, those of Jean Jacques 
Rorcsseau and of John Stuart Mill. Readers of 
Rousseau’s Confessions will regnember the many 
allus ons t the pursuit of botany which beguiled, 
especially tn his later years, so many hours of the 
unheppy philosopher’s life, 

Daring bis sojourn in the Isle St. Pierre, a lovely 
spot in the middle of the Lake of Bienne, he seems’ 
to kave devoted most of his time to his favorite 
hobby. “The different soils into which the island, 
altuough ttle, was divided, offered,” he writes in 
his ~onfessions, “a sufficient .variety of plants- for 
the study and amusement of my whole life. I was 
determined not to leave aè blade of grass without 
examination, and I began to take measures for 
maLing, with an immense collection of observations, 
a Flora Petrinsularis.”” The persecution, however, 
to which Rousseau was subjected, followed him to 
his beloved retgeat ; and before long he received 
nctice from the authorities to quit the island’ without 
delay. To his intense grief and indignation he was 
foreed to obey, and the projected Flora was never 
coripiled, 

it “will o come as a surprise to many 
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persons to learn that the author of “Principles of 
Political Economy” was an ardent field-botanist. 
When, as a lad of fifteen, he paid a visit to Sir 
Samuel Bentham at his house in the South of France, 
he made friends with his host’s only son, George, 
afterwards the author of the well-known “Handbook 
of the British Flora”, and it was under his influence 
that John Stuart Mill became a “searcher after 
simples.” For many years, after he had entered 
the India Office, Mill was accustomed to spend his 
Sundays in long botanical rambles in the neighbor- 
hood of London, while his annual -holiday was 
usually passed in the same pursuit. Surrey and 
Hampshire were the chief spheres of his researches, 
and in these counties he made many interesting 
discoveries, which he was wont to chromicle in the 
pages of "The Phytologist.” i 

There is no more pathetic figure in English 
literature than that of John Clare, of Helpstone, 
who passed the earlier portion of his lifé in abject 
poverty, and the latter part in the pris@n-house of 
an asylum, But such happiness as at times was 
vouchsafed to him was due entirely to his love of 
nature, and especially of wildflowers. Of Tennyson’s 
interest in things botanical it is unnecessary to 
speak. His poems contain numberless passages 
which illustrate his close acquaintance with our 
wayside flora. Now it is a-‘flower in the crannied 
wall’; now the “golden hour’ of the dark yew, 
“when flower is feeling after flower” ; now “‘the igint 
sweet cuckoo-flower” or the “blue forget-me-not” 
and now “the fruit which in our winter woodland 
looks a. flower.” What more striking description 
of an English wood in May, when the bluebells or 
wild hyacinths are a “paradise of blossom,” than 
these lines in “Guinevere”? 


‘ sheets of hyacinth 
That seem’dfthe heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth ! 


Or we call to mind the exquisite spring picture in 


the “In Memoriam” — 


‘ Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick - 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow; 


or the following lines which, in the same poem, 
reveal the poet’s longing for the flowers of spring— 


Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new-year delaying long ; 
Thou dost expectant nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 


Bring orchis. bring the foxglove spire, äi 
The little spcedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping—wells of fire. 


Butitis probably unknown to most readers of 
the famous ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard” that 
the favorite study of the poet Gray, during the last 
ten years of his life, was the study of natural history, 
After the manner of Gilbert White, who, unknown 
to the poet, was making similar observations at 
Selborne, Gray kept a calendar in which he noted the 
opening of flowers and the arrival of birds. Thus; 
on Feb. 12, 1763, crocuses and hepatica were 
blossoming through the snow in the garden of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; on February 21, the first 
white butterfly oppeared ; on March 5, he heard the 
thrush sing, and a few days later the skylark, In 
botany he took a special interest. eats i 

So many are the allusions to. wildflowers in 
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Crabbe’s poems that readers of “Ihe Borough”? and 
“The Tales” would naturally infer that the poet must 
have been a botanist. And the conclusion is abun- 
dantly confirmed by what we learn from other 
sources. “From early life to his latest years,” his 
son tells us in an interesting Memoir, “my father 
cultivated the study of botany with fond: zeal, both 
in books and in the fields.” While practising as an 
apothecary at Aldeburgh, and afterwards as a clergy- 
man in Leicestershire and in Suffolk, George Crabbe 
found in botany his main recreation. Like his own 
‘village priest” in “Tales of the Hall,” 


He knew the plants in mountain, wood, and mead : 
: ~ . . all that lived or moved a 
- Were books to bim ; he studied them, and loved. 


It was his custom to copy iuto note-books long 

passages from rare or expensive works on botany, 

of which his situation could only permit him to 
obtain a temporary loan,” 

Matthew Arnold doubtless inherited from his father 
the keen interest in wildflowers which increased 
with advancing years; Many of his poems abound 
in allusions to the simple species of the countryside ; 
but the most noted, which illustrate alike. the scenes 
above Oxford and the wild plants to be found there, 
are “The Scholar Gipsy” and “Thyrsis’. These may 
be called the two great Oxford poems; and tbe 
ple&sant country on the Berkshire side of the Thames, 
within a few miles of Oxford, will always be associated 
with Arnold's name.. As Tennyson liked to think of 
his lost companions as at least laid in English earth, 
beneath the clover sod, that takes the sunshine and 
the rain, ` i 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land; 


so with Matthew Aruold and the Scholar Gipsy. 
“Thou from the earth art gone long since,” he cries, 
and in some quiet churchyard laid— 


Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles, wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree's shade. 


How “he loved each simple joy the country yields,” 
especially the “store of flowers” —“the frail-leafd, 
white anemone,’ “dark -bluebells drenched with 
dews,” the “purple orchises with spotted leaves,” 
the “‘Cumnor cowslips,!”’ the “red loosestrife ` and 
blond meadow-sweet”! And the ‘‘wide fields of breezy 
grass” above Godstow Bridge appealed to him and 
“the wood which hides the daffodil,” and the swamps 
where in May the fritillary blossomed! “I know,” 
he cried. i 


‘Tknow what white, what purple fritillaries | 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields -, 
_ Above by Eynsham, down by:Bandford, 
: yields, f 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries. 





War, Religion and the Man-in-the.Street.¢ 
A thoughtful article under the above 
heading appears in the ‘Contemporary 
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Review from the pen of Joseph Compton- 
Rickett. We make a few extracts. 


In the supreme crisis ofa man’s lile the war has 
shown for how little dog natic differences eount ; but 
the movement towards unity had already begun, and 
the war has only accelerated the pace. 

For some years past church membership, and 
attendance at public worship, have been failing. No 
the Sunday schools are also declining, and the childrer 
are slipping away. Itisacommon danger which is 
drawing diverse religious bodies together, as wif and 
domestic animals crowd a rising slope, and calla 
trucé to their antipathies in face of a threatening 
flood. ; 

But.unless the cause of the growing estrangement 
between the Church aud the community can be 
discovered and repaired, a mere union of Churches 
will be like an association of separate business con- 
cerns in face of a common failure. The Man-in-the- 
street is generally persuaded that there is somewhere 
a God iu charge of his creation, aud probably another 
state of existeuce, Prompted by this reverence for the 
Unseen he makes an ureasy attempt to translate 
religion. into well-being, He tries to bring eup his 
family decently, and extends a friendly hand to others 
in trouble. Deathis common enough; he must go 
with the rest when his time arrives, and then he will 
see what he will see. He is willing to take his chance, 
to share with his friends—good sort of fellows but not 
saints. He has so wish to reach Paradise too soon 
lest he should find himgelfin the uncongenial society 
of the super-good. At the back of his consciousness 
there lurks the idga that although human wickedness 
deserves punishment it can never justify cternal 
wreckage. So that social morality, touched by 
imagination, is coming to replace doctrinal religion. 

The triumph of science and the venture of’ philo- 
sophy during thelast century have challenged and 
moulded Christian teaching. The claims of the 
Church have been scrutinized, her foundation for belief 
explored, and she has survived the trial; but the 
experience has left its mark upon her, It wasso with 
the Primitive Church, when she mistook the after- 5 
glow for the sunrise, as the hope of the immediate’ 
coming of Christ faded away, and she found that all 
things continued as they were from the beginning. 
The danger in every age Las.been stagnation, fixity 
of tenure, too intensive culture of the old soil, a 
reluctance to move towards fresh fields and pastures 
new. Now the Church must move or she will lose her 
opportunity. Ifshe be wise she will return with her 
questioner to the written records of her Faith, 
attempting to reconcile the problems of the present 
with the Scriptures of the past. 

The child knows, thinks, acts, upon a partial 
interpretation of the world so far asthe limit of his 
compfehension reaches. For him it is the whole 
truth, though he: may fully realize that when he 
becomes a man he will put away childish things iu 
consequence of a-wider ogtlook. So love triumphantly 
survives when tongues fall silent, knowledge fails, 
prophecies vanish. Let us further assure ourselves 
that all new truth isdevelopment and not destruction. 
It fulfils the past, and therefore we are content to 
believe in the present, and to wait upon the future. 

* 
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POLITICAL CIPHER-WRITING IN HINDU INDIA 


By K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A., BAR-AT-Law. 


ERE is a term in Sanskrit books 
which Ras remained un-understood in 

our times. I myself read its mentions 
more than once and every Sanskritist and 
every professional pandit knows it by 
name. It is Miechchhita ($ faa). But its 
significance 1s not now known to the 
tradition of Sanskrit learning. Pa 
There is one passage in the literature 


whick makes the technical sense of the .. 
term clear. JMdlechchhita was the name for 


political cipher-writing of Hindu States. 
One system was invented by the famous 
chancellor Kautilya ; another was by one 
Mula-deva.* The oldest reference at present 
goes back to 320 B. C., the time of Vishnu- 
gupta (Chanakya) Kautilya. I am quot- 
ing below the original authority. 

The systems of the Kautilya and Mula- 
deva, as described in the quotation, are 
not fully explicable to me. The publica- 
tion of the passage, I hope, may lead to 
the elucidation of the systems. I may 
poe out that the reading of the under. 
ined portion is very probably corrupt ; it 
is therefore necessary to consult manu- 


scripts. . 


Vatsyayana in his Kamasutras (ed. 
Durgaprasad, p. 33) gives Mlechchhita- 
Vikalpas or ‘systems of Mlechchhita, as an 
art. The Jayamangala commentary (p. 
39) explains the term in these words: _ 

UPI IWSI ATMA TET a- 
aaa! yagranyy 

“The (writing) of which the meaning is 
concealed though embodied in perfectly 
good words, and which depends on the 
placement of letters is the Mlechchhita. “It 
is employed in cage ot the secrets of state.” 


aw frret rer: qalartfar: 


* Mula-deva according to the Kala-vilasa was a 
great p-ofessor of Kalas or Arts. He lectured on 
arts to sons of gentlemen and grew enormously 
wealthy by that. The Kala-vilasa clairffs to be 
based on a cotfrse of fourteen lectures of his. Maula- 
deva must have lived before 800 A. D. as about that 
time, i not earlier, Jayamangala, who wrote his 
commentarygn Vatsayana’s Kama-Sutra, and cites 
this verse olf eva’s systein, flourished 


i 


“Its systems’ are many as established 
by former authorities.” : 


After this a quotation describing the 
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. systems of the Kautilya and Muladeva 
Is given. E ae 


cafrad anA: ame A: | 

faa anf atan dafas 

oat alt Tet g aat AUT THT TAT Ti 2 
az arat: ft: Tat qarataqa n l 


I am unable to offer a translation. But 
this much is clear that the Kautiliya orhe | 
System of Kautilya was. called , the 
‘“Durbodha” (‘Difficult-to-solve’), that. the 
short vowels were to be read as long ones 
and the long ones aS short ones. Some 
interchanges had to be executed in reading 


‘vindu’ and the letters called ushma (4, 
4, 3, %).. The other readings of the under- 
lined portion in different manuscripts are 
qaqa, Aga: and afara: The only 
possible way to treat the passage, in my 
opinión, is to read it as yadikshanta 
to mean “words ending in ya, di (or 
de), and ksha.” l O 

‘It appears that words ending in. these 
syllables in the sentence were to yield the 
desired message after the necessary mani- 
pulation of the vowels, ushma letters ‘and 
vindu (am and visarga ?) ete. 


_.' Those who know the Sanskrit system ef 


alphabet can easily understand that a 
code based on the above lines would,have 
been highly complex and perfectly. safe. 

The second verse quoted above gives the 
system of Muladeva (Muladeviyam), and is 
to be translated probably as follows : 

“Read a as ka, kha as ga, gha as na (€); 
cha as ta (z), taas pa; yaassa.” “Inter- 


change these.; and the rest should remain 
as they are ( Ua Sear: fat; RT: I)” 


The third verse probably gives the 
nates of other systems :— 


Chhalananga .(zaaT?q); Tuka-sringa 
(gausą ); Durlikhitam. 


COCOANUT GAS AND COKE 


aga-aga gerar ata QAT: | 
. : : e 5 . ° ; 
aaa (quay) yarr gf Rear lefa n 
The majort portion of this verse is not 
clear to me. 
That there were more than one ‘system 
prevalent in the. first century of the 


Christian era is proved by the reference of 
the Kamasastra itself. which, meñtions 


; (Mlechchhita} 'vikalpas ‘or ‘different sys- 


i 


a » 
+ * 
x » 


HOSE who have happened to see a 
cocoanut shell burning need not be 
told how beautifully and rapidly it 

bugns away. After the shell has been 
heated to a certain extent and has begun 
to emit smoke in considerable quantities, 
if you throw a burning match into it the 
gas takes fire and burns brilliantly, the 
shell shooting forth the gas in noisy 
Streams. Nature seems to have concen- 
trated the gas-giving elements in the nut 
shell so that they rush out ata feeble call 
from fire, | 

If we heat the shell of a cocoanut in a 

gas retort and collect the gas, it burns 
quietly ina Bunsen’ burner. 1 heated 3°5 
oz. of the shell and obtained 700 cubic 
inches of gas. By heating.the same quan- 
tity of the husk, i.e., the outer fibrous 
covering of the cocoanut, almost the same 
quantity of gas was obtained. Calculat- 
ing from these we may expect that the 
shell and fibre of an average-sized cocoa- 
mut, when subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation, can yield gas. which under 
atmospheric pressure will fill: not less than 
2500 cubic inches of space or ‘about 2% 
ordinary kerosene tins. Tar and an oily 
liquid are also produced. Though the 
quantity of tar produced here is not so 
great as in the case of coal gas, yet it is 
not inconsiderable and may prove a usefub 
and valuable- by-product. The» oil, our 
physicians say, hasa great virtue as the 
healer of long standing sores. . 
Out of the shell and fibre heated, ogly 
about 35 per cent. is left behind in the 
retort as coke, whereas even the best coal, 
the cannel coal, is said to leave behind as 
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tems.’ The system must have had a fairly 
long previous history. The name Mlech- 
chhita seems to have arisen owing to the 
characteristic offending against the regular 
grammatical writing. As the language 
not conforming to Sanskrit -grammar was 
called the ‘Mlechchha. language,’ so the 
writing not conforming to the regular 
method was ‘Mlechchhita or ‘the Syste 

made irregular? ; -m 


|. COCOANUT (GAS. AND COKE 


much as 60 per cent as coke. This shows 


‘that the gas value of the shell and’ the 


fibre is even greater than that of the best 
variety of coal. 

The ‘shell-coke’ 1s of a fine deep bluish 
black colour. Crushing the shell-coke into 
a fine powder and mixing with linseed oil 


-I have used it as a black-board paint. The 


black-board c@vered with this paint pre- 


‘sents a smooth deep-black surface and can 
-be used: for. all practical purposes in the 


school-room. The fine powder of the shell- 
coke can be used in the preparation of 
black paints and may probably prove to 
be a good substitute for lamp-black. 
The.gas burns with a fairly luminous 
flame before passing through water and. 
with a non-luminous flame after it is made 
to pass through it. In this connection we 
must remember the fact proved by 
Berthlet, Dittmar, Frankland and Thorne 
that the illumisating value of coal gas 
depends on the presence of benzol vapour, 
and the vapour is soluble in’ water. Pro- 
bably there is only a small quantity of 
benzol vapour. in the cocoanut gas and 
even this is dissolved when the gas is made 
to .pass through water...Wood gas is 
largely used in Germany, Switzerland and 
Russia where wood is more easily obtained 
than coal. Even in the case of wood gas 
the illuminating power was originally 
very small and was later on increased, by 
passing the products of the low-heat dis- 
tillatian through a range of fed-huot pipes 
or by properly heating wood in ordinary 
retorts fed with small charges and by burn- 
ing the gas at considerable pressuge in 
specially constructed burners.) it is 
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granted that the cocoanut gas can be 
obtained in an industrial scale and it isa 
useful and valuable industry, want of lumi- 
nosity of the flame is not an insuperable 
obstacle since the gas can be wade to burn 
brigntly by what are known as ‘Carbaret- 
ting processes,’ which are generally adopt- 
ed to increase the illuminating power of 
ordinary coal gas, to render non-luminous 
coffSustible gases, as water-gas, luminifer- 
ous and so to load non-combustible gasses 
with hydro-carbon vapour as to make the 
combination at once luminiferous and a 
supporter of combustion. 

In Malabar, Ceylon and the Laccadives 
the cocoanut trees are so numerous that 


the shell and the fibre, of which a very_ 


large quantity is left behind after being’ 
used for choir making, are burnt as fuel. 


-~ earthly 
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In various parts of Malabar, Cochiéh and 
Travancore the most frequently used form 
of fuel is the cocoanut shell. That there is 
plenty of the shell and the fibre for. gas 
making seems to be certain if the gas is to 
be used for lighting or in working gas- 
engines. Even a slight increase in the price 
of the cocoanut products must be an.incen- 
tive for the greater cultivation of this most 
beautiful and wonderful tree, which, as the | 
representative of the divine 
Kalpaka Vriksha has been specially given 
to India and the East. 

May I request those who have greater 
facilities for carrying on experiments to 
produce the gas on a large scal and try 
to increase the luminosity of the flame by 
any of the processes used tor the purpose. 

P. LAKSHUMANAN.. 


r * 2 +. SONG a 
SUNG AT THE DEDICATION OF THE BOSE INSTITUTE. .- ` 
, [Translated from the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore by Prof. M. Ghose.} 


*Tis to the Mother’s temple ye are come 
. Her sacred inner courtyard; light ye then 
Her precinct, ye who are her favour’d sons 
Make here your dwelling ; and with ee 
a air 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, 
0.o O sound ! 
Accepting this initiation bright, 
The deep dark night of waiting terminate. 
O band of pilgrims all- be ready girt : 
The conch-shell, horn auspicious, sound, - 
-.O sound ! 
Say, “Victory to this peerless man of men, 
This kingly sage, school’d in austerities!” | 
And “Victory |” still, shout “Victory ! - 
T Victory I” 


I 
Come withthe mother’s blessing, ye whose 


ae minds 
Unshakable throne on the thunderbolt! — 


2 
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Come, all who struggle upward and aspire, 
To glorify this our dear country, come ! 
All ye who, meditating, on one thought 
Your souls concentre, all who have 
l renounced, 
Come ye whose lot insufferable is woe ; 
Come ye whose earn’d wealth is 
~ unconquered strength ; 
Come, brotherhood of freedom in the soul ; ` 
Come, ye who know, come ye who work, 
destroy 


‘Together the long shame of Bharat-land | 
Come, O thou blessedness,thou glory come, 
Thou fragrance of untading righteousness, 
Come, burning sun, blazing amidst the sky 
Of deeds, in strength of virtue’s heroism - 
And righteous acts, live thou,—thou, 
chiefly thou, 


«Pulse in the heart and centre of the world. 


The conch-shell, horn auspicious, 
sound, O sound ! 
Say, “Victory to this peerless man of men 
This kingly sage, school’d in austerities P”? 
And ‘Victory I” still, shout “Victory! |: 
Victory P 
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WAR AND WORDS 


By Banu LAL Sup, B.A, Bar-atT-Law. 


T is an undeniable fact that war brings 
many words and phrases into.use which. 
are either quite new or, though in the 

language, were not so common before. It 
„is quite natural, People of different coun- 
' tries, either fighting on one side or fighting 
against each other, come into contact with 
each other.: The result is that people of 
one country cannot correctly pronounce 
the words and phrases daily used by 
people of another country in their inter- 
course with them, and asa consequence of 
this corrupted words and phrases find 
their way into daily use. Itis not always 
the case. Sometimes the people of one 
country can correctly pronounce ‘words 
which the people of another country use. 
Butit is nota general rule. Itis only an 
- exception. The general rule is that they 
clothe these words with choice gems of 
their own invention. „But my concern here 
is with facts and not with generalities. 

Hence I come straight to. the point. ~ First 

of all I take certain phrases which the war 

has popularised and which are now in 
daily use in England. 

In one of..his speeches in'the House of 
Commons Mr. Lloyd’ George used the 

hrase ‘‘silver bullets’’, and one now often 

ears this phrase in London, and frequent- 
ly reads it in London papers. It is used 
for “money”, I do not say that Mr. Lloyd 

George invented this phrase. He did not 

inventit. It was already used by one or 

two English authors. But since Mr. Lloyd 

George used it in one of his speeches last 

year, it has become quite popular and 

common. 

“Doing my. bit’ is one of those phrases 
for which we must be thankful to the war. 
It is daily used in such phrases as.“‘I am 
doing my bit for my King and Country,” 
“You are not doing your bit,” ete. 

“Stick at nothing” is the phrase used by 
Mr. Asquith, the Premier of England, 


- when discussing the question of conscrip-, 


tion in the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1915. We all know that he is a 
voluntaryist. But he-said in the said 
speech in the House of Commons that if 
unluckily voluntarism failed, he would nôt 
hesitate to lay before the House a scheme 
fora certain form of conscription, for he 


sticks -at nothing. The same week Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley wrote an article on 
“Stick. at Nothing” in the “Sunday Pic- 
torial” praising Mr. Asquith -for his policy 
ot sticking at nothing. Now the pkawmse 
“stick at nothing” is almost *universally 
used in England. 

“Well-paid inactivity” is another phrase 
which has found its way into common use 
over here. It was used by Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons last year in 
his speech in which he explained his 
reason for resignation from the member- 
ship of the Cabinet, and retirement from 
his post as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. It is the post of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which he des- 
cribed as “well-paid inactivity.” Now the 
phrase “well-paid inactivity’ 1s used in 
connection with a job which fetches you 
quite a good bit of money without any 
real work. i 

: “Business as usual.” As soon as the 
war broke out, the talk in England was 
for “business as usual”. Any number of 
placards could be seen with the words 
“business as -usual”. But England soon 
found out that a European war like the 
present is meant not only for those who 
are actually fighting inthe trenches or on 


the sea, but is also equally meant for those , 


who are not actually involved in it. 
Everyone must “do his bit”. So the cry 
for “business as usual” soon died out. It 
really meant in spirit that we should con- 
duct ourselves like men in this war. This 
is the real significance of the term “business 
as usual’, But it is to war that we are 
thankful for this expression. 

“Necessity knows no law.” Thisis one 
of those phrases which we have learnt to 
associate with the ethics, morals and phi- 
losophy of Germany. In defending the 
action of Germany in violating the neutral- 
ity of Belgium, the’ German Chancellor 
used this expression. ` 

“A Serap of Paper.” In this phrase the 
German Chancellor unblushingly preached 
the gospel of German brutaltty. It. was 
used by him when he said that the treaties 
were nothing but scraps of paper, and 
could be broken in a state of pecesgjty. 
What a cynical declaration a . \ 
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“A Country which defends itself wins 
the respect of everyone and cannot perish.” 
Addressing his parliament on August 4, 


1914, after Germany had violated Belgian. 


Territory, the Belgian King used this ex- 
pression. What a contrast to the German 
Chancellor's expressions, ‘‘Necessity knows 
no law”, and ta scrap of. paper”. -The 
Belgian King’s phrase preaches. the, gospel 
of geece and goodwill, and the. German. 
Chaneellor’s phrases preach the gospel of 
crime. e 

“Gott strafe England. When Germany 
came to. know that England was not 
going to watch and stand aside, while she 
was going to crush Belgium, France and; 
Russia, Keitschke gave vent to his pent-up: 
feelicgs of hatred in this phrase. Now one 


hears in London ‘such phrases as “I shall 


strafe you if you don’t listen to me.” 
“Warpoo.” It is a corrupted form of the 
French phrase meaning “doing nothing”, 
and is used as ‘a substitute for ‘doing 
nothing” in such phrases as “I asked my 
girl friend to come out with me, but got. 
the ‘narpoo’.”’, i.e., she politely refused to 
go out with me ` -° ! 
“Iderciboko.” A corrupted fori of the 
French phrase “merci beaucoup” meaning 
thanks very much. . ek 
“Apres la guerre.’ It means after the 
war. This phrase has “caught on’? with 
the people in England, and -iş in common. 
use. ; Pa ; a l a 
“Compray.” `A corrupted -form of the 
French word meaning I understand. . 
“Blighty.” It is a corruption of .the 
Indian word “Vilati.”’ It is-used for a 


the Tommy in the trenches. 
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serious wound which necessitates the send- 
ing. of a British soldier to Engladd for 
treatment in a hospital, in the language of 
l But it has 
come to be used in its original sense, name- 
ly home, and is in common -use in this ~ 
sense in England. © e 

‘‘Anzaes,”’ A term for colonial. soldiers. © 
Itis really an. endearing term. -It came 
into use at the Gallipoli Expedition. |. 

- “Brew up tea.” The Tommy in the 
trenches uses the expression “brew up 
tea” instead of ‘make tea.” It arises out 
of the fact that the Tommy in trenches has 
very little time in which. to make it, and, 
therefore, he really “brews up” tea instead’ 
of making it. Ei, 

' “Cusy”. From cushion which is very 
soft. It is used in such phrases as “I have 
got a cusy work to do” meaning I haven’t 
got hard work todo. -> 

This is by no means’ a’ complete or 
exhaustive list.of words, phrases and ex- 
pressions which have found their way foto 
common use in England. There are any 
number-of other words, the common use of 
which we owe to this war. I have given 
some most important of them, and those 
which I have often heard in talk and 
repeatedly read in papers. For instance, 


+ > ' 


“fear God and serve the King and the 


Empire’! is another sweet expression in 
common: use. Therl we hear the word 
“rotee’’ ior bread. And so on. A philo- 
logist, Iam sure, would; after. the war, 
write a.book on such expressions, and. 
make-them familiar to a large class of 
English-knowing readers. 


c. TO:INDIA | 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


O India, thou hast taught rulers of men 
tc leave their crowns and sceptres, to 
renounce their thrones and kingdoms, 
ard take the garb of poverty. | 

Thot.hast taught the brave to forgive 

- their enemies at every step in the 
upward conflict, ahd forgetting defeat 


and victory to break their arrows in , 


ieces, . 

Thot hast taught the worker to pursue his 
toil with steadfast mind, surrendering 
to Brahma the desire for the fruits. 
thereof, . 


Thou hast taught him that ruleth his own 
house to open wide his doors to -neigh- 
bours and friends, to welcome the 
stranger and the helpless. 

Thou hast taught them that live at ease to 
accept the cords of restraint, the poor 
ascetic thou’ hast made glorious in his 
poverty, and to the virtuous. and up- 
right thou hast rendered honour. 

Thou-hast taught us to yield up our selfish 
desires, and to lay our world of joys and 

„Sorrows before the face of the Eternal 
Brahma. 
. Translated by 
W. W. PEARSON & E., E. SPEIGHT, 
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‘Leading Women on Woman’s Needs. 

: The All-India Women’s Deputation, for 
the reception of which the lady members 
of the Senate .of the Indian Women’s 
University have sent forward an applica- 
tion, ‘wishes to present the Secretary of 
State for India with an address, and inter- 
view him on the following points :— 


1. The present awakening of Indian women to an 
intelligent interest in public affairs. 


2. Their widely expressed approval of the Schemes - 


of Reform drawn up by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League and also the Non- 
Official Memorandum of the Nineteen Members of the 
Legislative Council.. © i 

3. The‘iticlusion of women in the new franchises 
asked for in these schemes and in, Local Self-Govern- 
ment measure. : f ' zs 

4° The fundamental need for Free and Compulsory 
Primary Education for all Boys and Girls as the key- 
stone to all successful, political reform. 


5, Educational facilities equal to those of boys; 


immediately, to be given to girls, thus removing the 


present differentiation in educational policy which is” 


giving schooling to ten times as many boys as girls. 

6. ‘An increased number of Training Colleges and 
Widows’,Homes well supplemented by-scolarships 
necessary for the training of Teachers to meet the 
educational demands for reform. 

7. Increase in the number of Women’s Medical 
Colleges for Women and the establishment of short 
Maternity Courses in connection with local Hospitals 
in order to diminish the high death rate of young 
married women and the disastrously high rate of In- 


faut Mortality, thus improving the physique of the- 


nation. 

All the points mentioned above are 
worthy of ‘serious consideration. | The 
most crying and urgent needs of Indian 


girls and women, so far as the State is in 


a-position to meet them, are those describ- 
ed-in-the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
paragraphs. 


~ India’s Demands and India’s Rulers. 


Five days before he, was placed at the 
helm of Indian affairs Mr. Montagu told 
the House of Commons :— 


acct whatever be the object of your rule in India,, 


the universal demand of those Indians whom I have 
met and corresponded with is that you should state 
it. Having stated it, you- should give some instal- 
ment to show that you are in real earnest, some 
beginning of the new plan which you intend to pursue 
that gives yon the opportunity of giving greater fe- 
presentative institutions in some form or other to 
the people’of India, of giving them greater control of 
their Executive, of remodelling the Executive... 


RATA—11 


In the issue of the London Graphic 
dated ‘August 25, 1917, Mr. St. Nihal 
Singh wrote that “the reason why Indians 
demanded such an indication of BYwPtish 
good-will towards them was this : 


GEÇ 


They in common with the other members of the 


Empire, are fightiag to protect the freedom of nations 
from the unholy desigus of enemy enslavement. They 
hear the Allied aims stated and re-stated, now by one, 
and again by another of the Allies, as fighting “to 


_ defeat the most dangerous conspiracy ever plotted 


against the liberty of nations,” to employ the words 
used by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of August 4. 
They also see the creed of the Empire published and 
republished by British and Dominion statesmen as 
“perfect autonomy, self-government, and the respon- 
sibility of Ministers to their own electorates’—to 
quote Sir Robert Borden’s dictum. Indians desire to 


. make sure that racial or colour prejudices will not be 
" allowed to forbid the application of these formula to 
= India ; that theright of national expression will not be 


denied them ; and that, self-government—or swarayva, 
as.the.late Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s Grand Old 
Man, called it—will be ffr them, and not exclusively 
for white men. = 

Indians wished@o receive this assurance, not be- 
cause they mistrusted the British Democracy, but 
because their faith in the men who have been sent 
out to India to rule them had been so shaken that it 
needed the strongest reinforcement that Britain 
could possibly give. A series of speeches made and 
actions taken recently by the men in power there 
have received the interpretation that officials in 
India are determined to maintain their autocracy, 
even when Tsarist absolutism has gone from Russia, 


and well-figh the whole world is plunged in war to * 


avert Prussian domination ; and that they will stop 
at nothing to crush the Indian movement for con- 
stitutional reforms no matter how loyal and moder- 
ate the demand for them may be, 


Mr. Singh then proceeds to characterise 
and describe our demands. 


Mr. Montagu’s statemen: will kindle hope in 
every Indian’s heart. It augurs for good that he is 
going out to India to form an idea of what is want- 
ed. He will find that Indians know their mind. 
Some months ago, our leaders of all races and creeds 
sat together and formulated a scheme of reforms that 
they wish Britain to make in the Indian administra- 
tion. The project is practical, and it does not ask 
for full autonomy, such asthe self governing Domini- 
ous enjoy, which however, is avowedly the ideal that 
Indiaas desire. i 

The scheme aims to end the autocratic character 
ofthe Government of India, which is foreign to 
British interest and against the spirit of the time. 
That ideal can be achieved only by ralling the status 
of the various legislatures in India. Whey are at 
present little more than debating societies, Indians 
demand that these assemblies be reconstituted and 
be given’ the power over the national ( orgrovineial ) 
purse, and to control the Executive. \ 

e 
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Officials who as a matter of fact, are responsible to 
‘none, view with alarm the prospect of the passing of 
' their irresponsibility. They are, therefore, trying to 
repress the movement while offering to Indians the 
bait of employment in lucrative positions. They are 
also talking of administrative instead of political re- 
form, Sir. S. P. Sinha, one of the ladian delegates 

the last Imperial Conference, expressed the Indian. 

masd when he told me before returning to India: 

“Wi not be contented with a few crumbs. 
What we wantis*real power in the administration. 
of ouz affairs.” 

It is necessary to impress upon the British people 
that cuick action is needed, and that it should be 
worthy of them and ofthe time when the world is 
engaged in a death-struggle with autocracy. Danger 
lies no less in making stingy concessions to Indians 
than in giving them too much. i 





Lord Sydenham and Social Reform. 
Writing some time ago in the London 
' Sarday Times Lord Sydenham, a former 
! Governor of Bombay, said : l 


"em a, 


; The situation in India is menacing and - will require 
very careful handling. The National Congress and ` 


-the Moslem League in no wise represent the people 


tof India and the release of Mrs. . Besant ‘out of © 
deference to the Indian equivalent of the Council of 


`” Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates is a step towards 
anarchy. The Indians’ most pressing need is the 
f abolition of the caste system and here lies a magnifi- 
cent field of work for real Indian patriots. 


agizatots which is demanding power for its own 
ends. ar 


Let us see what this panic-monger of a 
Flori did to promote the cause of social 
- reform when he was Governor of Bombay. 
‘ That will enable us to gauge the sincerity 

of his pretensions. The Indian Social Re- 
` former of Bombay says: Pest ak, 


in England, the movement seems to have founda 
willing advocate in the person of our late Governor, 
Lord Sydenham, who has been enlarging within- the 
last few weeks on the importance of women’s educa- 
ticn in India, on the enarmities of the caste system, 
and on the urgent need of social reform generally. 
It is not, therefore, impertinent to enquire what the 
actitude of his Government was in these matters. If 
he was really earnest about women’s education, he 


hed a rare opportunity of giving effect to his convic- ` 


tions while he was head of the Government of 


Bombay. The only thing that he actually did for ‘it - 


was to allot a small part of an area, to be reclaimed 
from the sea, to a futur® Women’s College. His 
reclamation scheme has gone by the board, and the 
site intended for the future Women’s College remains 
submerged in the Back Bay. Lord Sydenham knew 
how to extract money from the pockets of wealthy 
men, and he cetild easily have got a few lakhs fora 
Women’s College, if he wanted to establish one before 
he let the country. So much for his zeal.for the 
- education of Indian women. As regards social reform, 
hig Gqyernmgnt was the strongest opponent of Mr, 
Bast’s Bill qmong Local Governments, and that Bill 
was Uesigne@i pértieularly to facilitate inter-marriages 
among the (several ecastes of Hindus. The absence of 
a veliq form of contracting such intermarriages 


Such . 
patriots exist, but not in the small body of political: 


' though the two bodies are not 
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without disowning one’s religion, is, we need hardly 
say, a great obstacle to caste reform. Lord Sydenham 
during theearly part of his Governorship of Bombay 
had instituted an enquiry into the dedication of minor 
girls with a view to legislation. His lordship, how- 
ever, finally decided that legislation was inexpedient 
on the alleged ground that the evil was associated 
with the customs of respectable classes of Hindu 
society. “His Excellency’s Government was requested 
to publish the sources of their information, but refused 
to do so. Temperance reform fared no better at our 
late Governor's hands. It is, moreover, well-known 
that-Lord Sydenham was bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Gokhale’s Education Bill, With what consistency 
Lord Sydenham could talk of social reform after 
his retirement in the face of this reactionary record, 
we are unable to understand. We may state here as 
our deliberate conviction that the cause @f social 


reform is grievously retarded by its being utilised, 
‘whether by Englishmen or Indians, as au argument to 
` prevent political progress. 


Such is the past record of this great 


- British friend of Indian social reform. 


- The editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
has done well to state it as his deliberate 
conviction that the cause of social reform. 
is grievously retarded by its being utilised, 
whether by Englishmen or Indians, as an 


- argument to prevent social progress. Some 


of the strong advocates of [Indian Home 
Rule, moreover, being opponents of social 
reform, there is a danger of the impression 
gaining ground that a man cannot be both 
a staunch and convinced Home Ruler and 
a strong and practical social reformer. 
Needless to say, such an impression is not 
and cannot be true. One may, of course, 
advocate self-rule for India without using 
the expression Home Rule. 


Social and Political Reform.’ 


The interdependence of social, political 
and other kinds of reform has been repeat- 
edly dwelt upon in the pages of this 
Review. It has, therefore, given us great 
pleasure to read the weighty representa- 
tion jointly submitted to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford by the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Social Reform Association and the 
Aryan Brotherhood of Bombay. It is 
pointed out in the representation why, 
: political, 
they have submitted it. 


The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association 
and the Aryan Brotherhood are not political bodies. 
Their object and functions are directly concerned with 
the eause of what is knownin India as Social Reform, 
aterm which has been usually understood in this 
country in a much narrower sense than in Europe 
owing to the policy of religious and social neutrality 
to whith the British Government has pledged itself. 
It may seem, therefore, ithat the Association and the 
Brotherhood are going beyond their legitimate 
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Sphere in submitting this representation in connection 
with the political problem and situation of India. 
Bat\they have felt it their duty to represent their 
view on the political problem with special reference to 
the problem of social reform on the following 
grounds : (a) the distinction which is made between 
political and social reform in the present special con- 
dition of India is more or less unnatural, having no 
Sanction in the history of the well-offered and harmo- 
nious progress of any people ; (b) all reform, whether 
it be political, social, religious or economic, is one, 
and the different kinds of reform in the very nature 
of things act and react on and influence one another : 
(c)the progressive conditions of India have so changed 
and are still so changing under the energising and 
unifying and, therefore beneficial, impetus of British 
rule, that social reform has come to receive in these 
days a wider signification than before so as to make 
the social problem a necessary part of and intertwin- 
ed with the political problem in India ; and (d) it has 
been ongof the contentions of those who oppose 
representative Government for the people of India, 
making by gradual steps for Indian autouomy within 
the fold of the British Empire, that they do not deserve 
such rights because of their social backwardness. 


The Association and the Brotherhood 
are perfectly right in saying: 


At the present time when the critics of Represen- 


- tative Governmeut for India belittle educated Indians 


as a class of men who have no influence over or 
knowledge of the British officials, we crave leave to 
lav stress upon the historical fact that it was the 
influence, the mediation, andthe help of educated 
Indians, which ever since Lord Auckland’s time extri- 
cate] Government from the dilemma of popular dis- 
content and prejudice created by such measures as the 
above and other measures such as the teaching of 
anatomy and the dissection of dead bodies iu medical 
colleges and the introduction of the system of vaccina- 
tion as a preventive remedy against small-pox. Instruc- 
tive light upon that point is afforded by the late Sir 
Bartle Frere, who was Governor of Bombay from 
1863 to 1868, in his paper advocating representative 
government for India and headed “The means of 
ascertaining public opinion in India,” which he read 
at a meeting of the East India Association in London 
on the 9th of June 1871. 


The Bombay Social Reformers do not 
harbour the delusion that the elected re- 
presentatives of the people would at pre- 
sent for the most part be in favour of 
social reform. They say: 


_ We are ready to acknowledge that if the Legisla- 
tive Councils be constituted on the wide basis of 
popular franchise demanded in the scheme of reform 
formulated, for instance, by the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League, the party 
opposed to social reform islikely to be in a majority 
in such Couacils and show unwillingness to support 
social legislation out of deference to the prejudices of 
the orthodox masses. 


They however contend : ? 


But on the other hand that representative charac- 
ter and constitution of the Legislative Councils will 
give a better and surer chance to social legislation 
than is feasible or politically expedient ee ed the 
present constitution, in which, the party of social 
reform and the party opposed to it being equally kept 


out of the Government so far as a substantial and 
effective voice init is concerned, neither party is able 
to relise its full and due share of responsibility to the 
country such ascan come only from the ASE 
imposed upon both the parties by the practical an 

testing responsibilities of office and administration, 
If the people be given a real and effective voice in the 
Government of their own country, the party of social 
reform, though at first and for some years ina 
minority, as it always is in any country, will be able 
to press the cause of social reform in a more respon 
sible mauner and educate public opinion more wife 















tently and effectively than it is ‘able todo now who 
for want of solid and living interest and share in th 
administration, the people and their representative 
are compelled to deal with political and socia 
questions in a more or less irresponsible and therefor 
academic manner. . 

The history of all other countries proves more o 
less that that is how social reform has advanced 
Even in England the cause of mass education, th 
cause of women's education, the removal of «eli 
gious and social disabilities in the case of wome 
and the lower classes have had to encounter opposi 
tion from vested interests for long years in Parla 
ment before they won their way into statutor 
sanction aud contributed to the fullness of nation 
life. ° d 
In a previous paragraph they hav 
shown the need of social legislation. They 
say, they have tried to represent the bear 
ing of the political problem in India on it 
social problem in the present circumstance 
and conditions df the country. 


Because weg are anxious that the great British 
Nation, with whose interests and future prospec 
Providence has identified the interests and destinie 
of India, should perceive in its true perspective th 
inter-counection of the two problems, and mot be le 
by those, who, professing in all good faith to be th 
friends and well-wishers of India, oppose th 
Congress aud Muslim League scheme on the ground 
that India is socially backward, because they ca] 
know only the external facts of the life of India and 
are nat able to see its inwarduess. 

They say why social reform is not likely 
to make the headway it deserves, so long, 
as our Government remains what it is: 

{ 

Having worked in the field ofsocialj reform and 
some of us havingehad even to suffer social penalties 
for it, experience has taught us that so long as the 
constitution of the Government of India and of the 
Provincial Governments is what it is, that is to say, 
so long as that constitution is not genuinely and 
substantially representative of the people, so long 
social reform will not make the headway it deserves. 

It is shown why agitation on the ques 
tion of social reform, has gone into th 
background before the universal clamou 
of political agitafion ; a fact to be “rightl 


' deplored by all sincere well-wishers of th 


country.” 


We ask the people, we agitate and try to persuade 
the people, to give up the distinctt®ns of caste which 
impede their political and industrjal progress. W 
endeavour to carry on a crusade against those distinc 
tions. But the masses and even many of the educa: 


\ * 
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ted classes turn round and point to the fact that 
the British also in India have fornied themselves 
into a governing caste. We plead and agitate for 
refurm in respect of marriage and other laws. 
But the. orthodox oppose on the ground that 
the Sovernment, as it is constituted, should sot 


interere with their social customs and laws, because” ° 
it is almost exclusively composed of officials who are © 


socially alien to the people. Who can say that they: 
fare wroag ? So eminent and experienced an admini- 
strator of British India as thelate Sir Donald McLeod, 
who,hg to important offices in the Indian Civil 
Servite with distinction, closed his career of more than 
thirty years in India as Lieut. Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and of the Punjab, held that 
“Englishmen in India are alwaysin a state‘of pupi- 


natire community.” He therefore, was emphatically 
of opinion that as “the vital principle of a nation’s 
happiness depends much more upon the regulation of 
every-day affairs than upon anything else, English- 
men, who in their country enjoy the privilege of 
havirg a share in the management of their’ own 


public affairs, should respond to the request that: 


natir 
own 


of India should be allowed to manage their 
airs,” by the Substantial application in their 


case in the government of the country of the principle. 


of representation. (See Vol. VI, 
East India:Association, pp. 44-45. ) 


The -Bombay social reformers liave acted 


Journal’ of the 


--as all true lovers of humanity and genuine 


pacriots ought-to. Théy have not played 
into the hands of those hypogritical foreign 
advocates of Indian social reform whose 


zeal for it is only a pretext for hindering: 


our political progress. We do hope all 
social reformers in other parts of India 
will lose no time in doing what Bombay 
has Jone. o i 


Secondary education for all ! - 


The Right Hon’ble Mr. Fisher, the Edu- ` 


cation Member of the British Cabinet, has 
inaugurated a yigorous policy for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of education in 
England, and has recently been addressing 


large audiences on the subject in Wales : 


and Lencashire to secure public support 
for his costly programme of more schools, 
better paid teachers, and a higher stage of 
education for all, “Mr. Fisher in his 


speezhes has stood out sturdily for a good. 


general education. We have often insisted 
in tkese columns®[namely the Times] on. 


secondary education for all. In fact, as ' 


Mr. Fisher admits in all his speeches, there 
can be no other goal. If we are ever to 


corrpete on equal terms in the markets of: 


the world, eur people must one and all 
have that outfit for life which is implied 
in tke term general education,” 

So, England, one of the most advanced 
courtries fn the world, is now going to 
mak2 sec@ndary education universal anda 

$ i 


. only by the enterprise, skill and 
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charge on the State, while in India, When 
Mr. Gokhale introduced a bill for. making 
a beginning in the work of universal 
primary education in only'certain areas of 
the country, the Calcutta University was 
influenced by. its Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji to oppose the scheme 
on the ground that post-graduate 1ustruc- 
tion for a few is more necessary for 
national welfare than primary education 
for all. Such is the contrast between edu- 
cational’ statesmanship at Calcutta ‘and 


don.’ Mr. Fisher may be the education 
lage as regards a knowledge of the inner life of the ' Lon Mr. Fisher Fi ; 


minister ` of , the greatest empire in the 
world, but he cannot claim to be 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learniĝg. - 


Health in Schools in England. : . 
‘One of the reasons urged by the oppo- 


nents of Mr. Gokhale’s universal. primary 
education bill was ‘that cheap education 


_ is nasty, that cheap schools are likely to 


be insanitary, and a poor: country, ike 
India cannot aftord the cost of building 
healthy school-houses, One would ‘expect 
England, the richest country in the globe, 
to -have sécured ‘perfect health for. her 
school children, spécially as that country 
‘is free from malaria, choleta, plage and 
other epidemics which desolate, India 
periodically. . l l 

The Annual Report for 1916 of the 


Chief Medical Officer of the Board òt Edu- 


+ . id a è + `. 
cation in England reveals the -following 
facts: ` Ty, ga =e a 

l l a i : i . . a a 

‘Ten percent. of the six ‘million of children in 
school attendance in England and Wales are „unable 
to take full benefit from schooling on account of mal- 
nourishment ; another ten’per cent. suffer from the 
same evil through uncleanlinéss of body and. head. 
Almost as -many, are suffering from defective. eye- 
sight ; and yet again as many from diseased teeth. 

This makes 40 per cent. or nearly one- 
half! v3 | f : 

England being a progressive country, 
her statesmen have grappled the problem. 

“The school medical service has won ‘its way not 
devotion of the local 
education authorities and their officers, but by its 
own natural momentum, To-day hundreds of 
thousands of children [in the schools of England and 
Wales] are healthier, better and brighter for its 
labours.” ‘In 1916 there was a substantial improve- 
ment in the physical condition of the older children, 
but there is little or no improvement in the health or 
personalcondition .of entrants to the schools.. Re- 
form bas apparently not yet reached the home envir- 
onifient of children under five. (The Times) 


Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, demands 
the following as his irreducible minimum : 
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1.° Every child shall periodically come 
under direct medical and dental -supetvi- 
sion, and, iffound defective, shall be ‘‘fol- 
lowed up.” - 

2. Every’ child - shall “somehow or 
other” be well nourished and ‘cleansed. 

3. For every sick, diseased, or defective 
child, skilled medical treatment shall’ be 
imade available. 9 ~*~ es 

4, Every child shall Bë educated in a 
well-ventilated school-room,or class-room, 
or in some open-air class. 

5. -Every child shall have . daily, organ- 
ised physical-exercise: 3% 

‘Not one of these has 
wees. Se ge 


. ‘The English Public School Fetish. - 
We had so.long been heating the praise 
ofthe: Public Schools of England as.the 
best educational agencies in the world, as 
. the most successful nurseries imaginable of 
able.. public servants,’ efficient military. 
officers, cultured: gentlemen and true 
scholars. 
the other hand, have been cried‘ down as 
teaching sham, giving an education which 
has no connection'with reality,.and breed- 
ing a parasite class (viz, Vakils) or dis- 


affected failures in- life.. This fashionable. 


view has been the chief reason for -import- 


ing-mediocrities from the schools and col- . 
leges of England into the public services of. 


India at four times the salaries offered to 
the best graduates of India: : 


‘But the present war.has destroyed this. 


‘myth as it has destroyed many others.. 
The.šcales are dropping from the eyes of 


. the English public, and they have begun. 
to admit the truth about their most ven-.. 


erated fetish. It is-not a- Babu agitator 
e the Times of London which writes 
thus : pe —— i 


< “4 public school is in itself a society. To the boys: 


who compose ityit isa little water-tight world with 
its own laws and morality ; and they never see it as 


a preparation for a larger world..... The public school. 
boy is very like a mouk.:.... He sees the real world as’ 


a holiday world and therefore as not quite real. He 
has no idea of social life except. in his school... 
_Often-keeps these social ideas all through the rest of 


"his life.” e 


“But, the public school boy is not to remain a 
monk all his life. His function is tobea member of 
the larger society of his nation ; and indeed of all 
mankind ; and he should from the first be taught 
that his public school is in a necessary relatiqn to 
that seeular world ; and is in fact supported by it.” 
~ "The public school Englishman often remains a 
public school boy even when he is a Cabinet Minister 
ora Bishop. The old monastic world seclades him 


been ‘secured. as 


Indian schools and colleges, ‘on. 


He. 


G71, 


Foreigners simile at the 
They see us as a peculiar 


should be brought up, not as yoting monks, but as 
young members of the whole society of the natioa. 
Their (present) education is no education atmak, but 
a course of ilusion.” (Times, Ede Sup, Aug. 23, 
1917). i eee 8 oe 
: Wake up John Bull, and wake up blind 
adorers’ of the Oxford and.Cambridge 
fetish.in Indian Legislatures. 


aae 


Ronaldshay on Revolutionary 
‘Movement in Bengal. 

‘In his last speech at a meeting of the 
Bengal - Legislative Council His Excellency 
the Governor ‘of Bengal tried'to prove the 

‘existence of'a widespread -anarchical and 
revolutionary movement in Bengal and to 
convince the public that- all those wh) 
have been dealt with under the Defence cf 
India Act, the Ingress Ordinance, or Regu- 
lation Ill ‘of 1818, ate guilty. His proofs 
consisted ‘of eertain incriminating - doct.- 
ments which are-alleged “to have beea 
found by the police, certain corroborative 
évents and facts and certain confegsiors 
niade by those who have been punished. 

- In His Excellency’s speech we Lave only 
the ‘police version of the case. Teke. 
Governor of Bengalis not merely the head 
of the Executive and’ the Police ; he should, 
also consider’ what the accused have to 
say in ‘their-defence and also what the 
public have to say. This he has not had 
the “opportunity of doing. His speech is 
based on ‘ex parte evidence, . and cannoz, 
therefore, carry all the weight it ought to, 


Lord 


. considering the positicn of the speaker, 


_ It goes without saying that the docu- 
ments alleged to have been found were 


found ‘by: the Police. How can the public 


be convinced that they are not, all of them 
or some of them, entirelg or in part, con- 
coctions and fabrications ? “It has been 
found by the highest tribunals in many 
‘cases that the Police are not above suca 
concoctions and fabrications. Taking :t 
for granted, however, taatthesedocuments 
are genuine, and that they together with 
the corroborative events and*facts, prove 
the existence of a revolutionary movemenz, | 
it has still to be proved (1) thatthe move- 
ment is as widespreac and se&tous as we 
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are asked to believe and (2) that the 
persons punished were actually guilty of 
having participated in the movement. In 
proof, the confessions of a few particular 
unnamed persons are brought forward. 
These confessions are all confessions made 
to the Police. How can we be satisfied 
that these confessions were voluntary and 
true ? But supposing that they were true 
and voluntary, and that they are sup- 

d by certain alleged facts, how can 
the guilt df a few prove the guilt of hun- 
dreds of others? Sampling may give 
satisfactory results in commercial transac- 
tions, but not in judging of the guilt or 
innocence of large numbers of men. We 
are, indeed, told that these hundreds have 
also confessed to -varying degrees and 
kinds of complicity -in different offences 
connected with the movement. But where 
are the proofs to show that these con- 
fegsions were actually made, and, if really 
made, that they were made voluntarily ? 
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A confession made by an accused person is irrele-* 
vant in a criminal proceeding if the making of the con- 
fession appears to the court to have been gaused by 
any inducement, threat, or promise; having reference 
to the charge against the accused person, proceeding 
from a person in authority, and sufficient, in the 
Opinion of the Court, to give the accused person 
grouncs which would appear to him reasonable for » 
supposing that by making it he would gain any ad- 
vantage or avoid any evil of a temporal nature in 
referenze to the proceedings against him, 


The principle underlying this Section is 
thus explained in Woodroffe and Amire 
Alv’s Evidence Act.:— i a y 


PRINCIPLE. The ground upon which confessions, 
like other admissions, are received, is the presump- 
tion that no person will voluntarily make a state- 
ment which is against his interest unless it be true. 
But the force of the confession depends tapon its volun- 
tary character. The object of the rule relating to 
the exclusion of confessicns is to exclude all confes- 
sions which may have been procured by the prisoner 
being led to suppose that it will be better for him to 
admit himself to be guilty of an offence which he 
really never committed. There is a danger that the 
accused may be led to criminate himself falsely. The 


principle upon which the confession is excluded, is “* 
that, it is under certain conditions testimoniglly un-_ 
trustworthy.: Moreover, the admission of such evi-® 


We are sorry to have to say that His 
Excellency the Governor. of Bengal, being 


a ruler, not-a lawyer and judge trained to’ 


sitt and weigh evidence, his’ pronounce. 
ments on questions ofa judicial character 
cannot be considered cogvincing merely 
because they proceed from so’ high an 
authority as he. . 

‘It is not on account of any innate 
perversity in our nature that we refuse to 
accept the police version of cases as true, 
The law of evidence asit obtains in India 
is based on distrust and suspicion of the 
police, -And the Indian Evidence Act was 
not framed by the public of India, or the 


journalists.and other agitators of India,- 


or even the lawyers and judiciary of 
India. It was the . Bureaucracy, the 
Executive, who were the makers of the 
law. If it differs in any réspect from the 
British law of evidence, it is because the 
police in India has a character different 
from that of the police in England, because 
blic opinion.in free England (to which 
its Government is responsible) is a factor 
‘ which is- almost non-existent in this 
country, and Because the police can more 
easily coerce a demoralised enslaved people 
than a stubborn, courageous, and ‘free, 
people. | oan l 
- Let us now see what opinion as to the 
charactersvf the police in this country is 
implied in our law of evidence. Section 24 
of the Indian Evidence Act runs as 
fojlows,: | 


+ 
* 
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dence would naturally lead the agents of the police 
while seeking to obtain a character for activity and 
zeal, to. harass and oppress prisoners, in the hope of 
wringing from them a reluctant confession. P. 250. 


In the commentary on section 24 in 
Woodroffe and Ameer Ali’s edition of the 
Evidence Act, we find the following 
passages. :— i 

In a very large percentage -of Sessions cases the 


prisoners will be found to: have made elaborate con- 
fessions, shortly after coming into the hands of the 


' police ; not infrequently these confessions are adhered 


to in the committing Magistrate’s Court ; they are . 
‘almost invariably retracted when the proceedings * 
have reached a final stage and the prisoner is at the 
Bar of the Sessions Court. “These recurrent pheno- 
mena, peculiarly suggestive in themselves, can scarce- 
ly fail to attract the anxious notice of Judges who 
regard the efficient administration. of justice as a 
matter in which they are directly and personally im- 
plicated, not as a mere routine work mapped out for 
them in the higher tribunals,” The retraction of con- 
fessions is, as was said by Straight, J., in R. yv. Babu- 
lal, “an endless source of anxiety and difficulty to 
those who have to see that justice is properly ad- 
mistered.”’ a 

. In R. vy. Thompson, Cave, J., said, “I would add 
that for my part I always suspect these confessions, , 
which are supposed to be the offspring of penitence 
and remorse, and which nevertheless are repudiated 
by the prisoner at the trial. It is remarkable. thay 
it is of very rare occurrence for evidence of a confes- 
sion to be given when the proof of the prisoner’s % 
guile is otherwise clear and satisfactory ; but when 
t is not clear and satisfactory, the prisoner is not 
infrequently alleged to have been seized with the 


dlesire born of penitence and remorse to supplement 


it with a confession ; a-desire which vanishes as soon 
as he appears in a Court of Justice.” (Pp. 263-254.) 


Section 25 of the Indian Evidence Act 
runs as follows :— 

No confession made to a Police-officer, shall be 
t proved as against a person accused of any offence. 

The principle underlying this section is 
thus stated in Woodroffe and Ameer Ali’s 
edition of the Evidence Act :— 

The powers of the police are often abused for pur- 
% poses of extortion and oppression ; and confessions 
obtained by the Police through undue influence have 
been the subject of frequent judicial comment. “The 
object of this section is to prevent confessions ob- 
tained from accused persons through any undue 
influence being received as evidence against them.” 
If a confession be made to a Police-officer, the law 
says that such a confession shall be absolutely 
excluded from evidence, because the person to whom 
it was made is not to be relied on for proving such 
a confession, and he is moreover suspected of em- 
ploying co-ercion to obtain the confession.” ‘The 
broad ground for not admitting confessions made to 
a Police-officer is'to avoid the danger of admitting 
false confessions.” l 

Section 26 of the Evidence Act runs as 


© follows : 

“No confession made by any person whilst he is 
in the custody of a Police-officer, unless it be made 
in the immediate presence of a Magistrate, shall be 
proved as against auch a person.” . 

These few brief quotations will show 
that it is the law which tells us not to 
accept as true the police version of a case 
unless it is proved in open court by other 
unimpeachable evidence. But His Excellen- 
cy the Governor appeals to the public un- 
hesitatingly to accept the police version as 
true, Under the circumstances, no reason- 
able person can accuse the public of dis- 
respect for the Governor if they consider 
the law as laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government a higher and safer guide than 
His Excellency. - , 

Hir Excellency has stated that in a 
small minority of cases the accused were 
brought to trial. That, however, does not 
show that the other accused, who form 
the majority and have not been brought 
to trial, are guilty. The reason why these 
large numbers of the accused were not 
brought to trial is stated to be the fact 
that their confessions were made before 
the police. We have already quoted the 
law and the opinion of lawyer-judges to 
show why such confessions are inadmis- 
sible as evidence,—that such confessions 
have been ruled out is not an arbitrary 
caprice of anybody but is based on the 
highest principles of jurisprudence. The 
Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure 
Code lay down how confessions volun- 
tarily made before a Magistrate may be 
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used as relevant and valid evidence. It 
is for Government to show why in the 
case of hundreds of détenus they were not 
produced before Magistrates for making 
voluntary confessions. The very fact that 
they have not been so produced, may 
justify the’ public’ in suspecting the 
character and substance of these alleged 
confessions. That the detents are A telitSt 
generally kept confined in solitary cells in 
jails, deepens the-public distrust of these 
alleged confessions, The Governor does 
not know the rumours regarding the 
treatment of detenus while under police 
eustody or in solitary confinement. These. 
rumours may all be false, as at least some 
of them undoubtedly are; but where the 
officials are not responsible to the public 
and their methods are sccret, Dame 
Rumour cannot be blamed if she be kusy 
with her equally irresponsible tongue, 

We have been told, and we knew it from 
the days. of Lord Carmichael, that the 
case of every suspect is placed before a 
judicial officer before he is punished. Is 
or was that juditial officer a trained 
lawyer and judge ? We trow not. Besides, 
as when an accused’s case is considered, he 
is not represented by counsel, and has no 
opportunity of producing rebutting ,evi- 
dence and as only the police version is 
before the judicial officer, we do not think 
justice can be done under these circum- 
starices. Much, too, must depend on the 
time deyoted to the consideration of each 
case. As to this we quote below a para- | 
graph from our article “Condemned Un- 
heard,” ‘ which appeared in our last 
January number and to which we invite 
Lord Ronaldshays ‘attention : 

“But, we are told, Mr. ‘Cumming, the Dictator of 
Internments, inquirés into every man’s case carefully 
and individually and gives hiin the chance of a reply. 
We learn, from the reply in Council that in the first 
eleven months of 1916, Mr. Cumming passed orders 
against 443 men. To this number must be added 
the number of those who were arrested but ordered 
to be discharged, and others who are’ undergoing 
a month’s preliminary purzatogy before being quali- 
fied for treatment under the Defence of India Act. 
Therefore, deducting holfdays and days spent on 
tour, Mr. Cumming must have decreed the fate of 
three young men every day of the year. Such rapi- 
dity of judgment cannot be shown even by a special 
tribunal, sitting without a Jury or a chance of 
appeal,’’, 

Lord Ronaldshay has promised that in 
future the cases: against all persons to be 
placed under restraint would be submitted » 
to a body consisting of two jrrtiges.. We 
cannot consider this assurance, entirely 


sat.sfactory. What about the men already 
uncer restraint ? The public cannot take 
it foz zranted that justice has been done in 
their. zase. Their cases too, should. come 


before this body. in revision. We are-not . 
told what the qualifications of these two . 
judges would be, nor -their. race.. They, 


should be three in number, and all trained 


lawyers: Moreover,-the accused should’ 


have the right tobe represented by Counsel 
retained either. by them or by the 
anc to produce rebutting evidence. 


His Excellency has also. said : 


Our contention is that there is in existence in, Bengal - 


a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of Govern- 


ment ; and such information as I have been able to ` 
“Five You to-day should show, I think, that we have ~ 


gooc g-ounds for our belief. Nevertheless “we are 
anxious that the whole matter should be submitted 
to a strong, outside, and wholly disinterested body 
forinvectigation -and decision. 
acts of Government, of which I am the -head, was to 
ask. the Sovernment of India to'assist us by appoint- 


ing s strong Commiittee of Indians and , Europeans 


with 2 Judge of the High Court of England at its head 


to undertake this task: I am glad to, be able to. 
inform you that our request has met witha willing- 


respcmse.- With the good offices of the’ Secretary -of 
State tke services of an eminent. Judge of: thes King’s 
Bench D:vision have been obtained, and an announce-, 


ment mey be looked for shortly‘ giving’ the names 
‘ofthose who will serve with him. e@It is our intén-- 


tion to place before this ‘body .the whole of the 


material in connection; with revolutionary movement. . 


which we possess.and to ask them for their verdict. | 


We do not exactly understand what this : 
committee will-do.:.Ons what -will they: 


pronounce their verdict ? Are they to say. 


whether there is oris nota revolutionary 


movement in Bengal? - Or are they also to 
‘judge of the guilt .or innocence of-the per- 
sons zlaced under restraint? Whatever. 
thei: function may be, it is imperative that 


they should not-come to a conclusion after: 
considering merely the police version. ` The- 


accused and: the public -should have the 
right and -the fullest opportunity to place 
their version, too, before this Committee. 
Whether the’ verdict: of this body will in- 


spire confidence, will dépend entirely on. 


whecher their ability as lawyers and 
judges, their-independence and their disin- 
terestedness, are @ndoubted or: not.- The 
probable object and result of the appoint- 


men: of this committee -have also to be. 


considered.. The- Statesman has already 


said in effect that in view of the approach- 
ing end of the war (a rather premature | 


hope) and’-fherefore of the period during 
which the Defence of India Act can remain 


‘in force, it is necessary to show reasons. 
methods -and means to perpe- 


s e. - s é : 


and Sevi 


© "a 
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public, 
©- - changes now under . 
. result that is unintended may nevertheless 
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tuate or prolong the restraints placed upon 
the detenus; and the verdict of the com- 
mittee may serve this purpose. We do not 


know how far the Statesman’s gtiéss is“ 


well-founded.: It may or may not be*based 
on information derived from ‘officials. "We 
have anothér apprehension. “We teed not 


. assume‘that the appointment'of this body 


has anything to do with the efforts of the 
public and the bureaucracy, in. opposite 


directions, relating to the constitutional. ` 
But a’ 


discussion. 


be brought about. We, therefore, -appre- 


hend that if the Committee “should pro- :- 


nounce the verdict.that there has been and 


is a revolutionary movement in Bengal, 


the opponents. of constitutional progress in 
India may use it as an argument-against 
granting political tights to a‘ disaffected 


- population; though for our part we should’ 
a proved revolutionary : 


say that even 
movement.ought to be a strong ground for 
accelerating constitutional 
order to counteract the movement. . 


_ The steps which Government are now- 
going to take, ‘ought to have been taken: ` 


long ago.. Belated action cannever pro- 
duce, the same result as a Step: taken in 
time. © ee 

Lastly we say, that-even if all that 
Lord Ronaidshay has said be. based on 
unimpeachable facts, they 'do ‘not amount 


to much more,—in fact- they ‘amoutit to.’ 
very much less, than the: Sinn: Fein-move- ` 


ment and’ rebellion in Ireland. If actual 
rébels could be. pardoned .in Ireland, it is 
for Government to show convincing cause 
why’ in’ Bengal in, dealing with’ persons. 


suspected of béing inclined to be -rebels-n’o - 


other. policy than ‘martial law, Sir,-and 
no d—d nonsense’’ can be of any use. 


- No Nontofficial Visiting Committee.. `- * 
_ Throughout the speech of Lord Runald- 
shay, which is the subject of the previous 
note, 


ternment was just. and necessary. ‘He 
wanted that ‘the men of Great’ Britain 


and. of India” should be “working together , 


in hélpful co-operation.” He spoke against 
the “atmosphere of latent distrust and of 
thinly .-veiled suspicion.” Yet’ the very 
same meeting of-the -Council at which his 
spetch was made, showed that Government 


wanted not -the co-operation of the public. 


but only their acquiescence in official 


changes °in.. 


e, His Excellency. tried earnestly to. 
convince the public that the. policy of in- . 
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measures and the subordination of their 
willg to the official will, and that the 
officials themselves lived in an atmosphere 
of distrust and suspicion of the people. 
We will give an illustration. The follow- 
ingis a cutting from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika : 


POLITICAL PRISONERS, 


Of the five resolutions about detenus two were 
withdrawn and two were postponed. Only one 
was moved by the Hon. Rai Radha Charan 
Pal. The resolution asked for the appointment 
of a Board of Visitors in each district to visit 
-the detenus every month to ascertain and 
report asto their health and other conditions and 
on any complaint that might ‘be made by them 
-regarding,their wants and necessaries. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Wheeler’ in opposing said the 
detenus were detained in 529 villages scattered all 
over Bengal and it would be impossible for a non- 
official committee like the one proposed to go round. 
He also gave other reasous why the committee 
should not be appointed. l 

The Hon. Mr. Cumming made a long statement 
showing that these men were being properly looked 
aftgr and they had ample opportunities of making 
known their grievances, 

The Hon. Mr. Bhabendra Chander Roy supported 
the motion. 

The motion was put and declared lost, 17 voting 
for and 18 against it. 


We take from the Bengalee the following 
report of the speech which Babu Bha- 
bendra Chandra Ray made in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in supporting Rai 
Bahadur Radha Charan Pal’s resolution 
asking that a committee of non-officials be 
appointed in each district to visit detenus 
every month and submit a report: 


I have followed with interest what has been said 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Cumming about the inquiries 
made asto the treatment ofinterned persons in Ben- 
gal. But asa member of a small committee which 
has been recently formed by the Indian Association 
to inquire into the internment cases, it has been my 
lot to be acquainted with charges often made against 
the Police which I dare not believe, far less express. 
lf I were free to believe all the reports that are con- 
veyed to us, I could unfold here a harrowing tale of 
misery and suffering.. , 


My Lord, if we are not to have a voice in deter- | 


mining as to how the Defence of India Act is to be 
administered, let us at least be permitted to see with 
our own eyes how about a thousand sons of Bengal, 
who have been deprived of their liberty without 
trial, are faring in their enforced domicile. Let us 
have District Committees as suggested in this resolu- 
tion, and let not the detenus depend entirely upon 
the tender mercies of the District Superintendents 
and Sub-Inspectors of Police as Haridas had to. 

My Lord, on the 3rd July last, I asked a question in 
this Council with regard to the arrangements for non- 
official visitors visiting persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act, while under detention in j&ils ; 
and in answer I was told that no special arrange- 
ments had been made. When» 1 followed it up with 
a further question Government stated that they had 
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no information as to whether non-official visitors 
generally visited detenus in jails, but there was no 
prohibition against such visits. It was further 
stated that Government were not considering the 
desirability of instituting a system of regular inspec- 
tion of detenus by a body of non-official] visitors 


‘specially nominated for the purpose. 


This attitude of Government is very much to be 
deplored. Unless your Lordship takes the non-official 
Indians into your confidence, how can you expect 
them to discredit the wild rumours that are afloat 
in the country, how can you expect the believe! 
that the detenus are well cared for gnd not Subjected 
to torture, that they do not go mad and meet with 
early death as a result of the treatment they get from 
their warders, that they do not commit suicide'to 
escape starvation and unnameable atrocities? My 
Lord, unless you accede to this humble prayer of the 
people, how do you expect to prevent them from 
thinking that all is not above-board in the srrcta”™ 


of treatment of detenus ? 

We find that Mr. Radhacharan Pal 
asked for the appointment of a Board of 
Visitors in each district; but Sir Henry 
Wheeler in his reply understood Mr. Pal 
to ask for only one Board of Visitors for 
the whole of Bengal. No doubt it would 
be impossible for one Committee to go 
round 529 villages every month; but if a 
Committee were appointed in each district, 
the thing would by no means be impos- 
sible. And if, as Mr. Cumming asserted, | 
that the detenus were being properly look. 
ed after, what harm would there ke if a. 
non-official committee found and repprted 
the men to be comfortable? It would — 
only prove the official account to be cor. 
rect. Ifa sufficient number of non-officials 
could be found in every district where 
there are detenus, to serve in the district 
committee, why should Government he so’ 
tender-hearted as to seek to save them the 
trouble of going round some villages ? 
Ifa sufficient number could not be found, 
the public would lose the right to criticise 
Government. lIt monthly visits were con- 
sidered impossible, why could not bi- 
monthly or quarterly rounds of visiting be 
sanctioned ? It seems to us that officials 
suspect that non-official committees may 
give unsatisfactory reports in spite of the 
detenus being very comfortable, and that 
is the real reason of thei opposition. 

If detenus are alb so well looked after 
why did two of them commit suicide ? 
The very fact that some detenus have had 
to borrow money because their monthly 
allowances had not been gegnted at the 
time they were ordered to be placed under 
restraint, shows want of consideration. 
We remember to have read some time ago ' 
an official press communique’ that the 
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house ofa detenu in village Ramgati was 
being removed to high and dry ground in 
the vicinity, because the place where the 
house was at first located was low and 
damp and infested with snakes. The 
obvious inference would occur to every- 
body that, seeing that high and dry 
ground was available in the neighbour- 
hood, the selection, at first, of any other 
kind of site showed that the men who 
wer@@firusted with the duty’ of looking 
after the detena in Ramgati were 
unfit for that kind of work. 
We must here say that the non-official 

members of council—we do not know 
their names—who left the council chamber 
efore voting took place on Mr. Pal’s 
resolution, were guilty of neglect of duty 
and probably of cowardice, ` 


Some Questions and Answers 
. Regarding Detenus. ` 
We take the questions and answers 

relating to detenus quoted in this note 
from the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The 
official communique relating to the suicide 
of Sachindra Das Gupta stated :— 
_ itis correct that the boy was not allowed to study 
in the Kungpur College ; the order ® that effect was 
passed by the local educational authorities after 
consulting Government and was based on information 
showing thatin the interests of discipline, it was 
inexpedient that the deceased should enter the college. 


With regard to this paragraph, Mr. 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray asked :— 


Is it a fact that the District Magistrate of Rangpur 
and President of the College had informed the young 
man that he had no objection to admit him if the 
Additional Secretary had none? 


The official reply was :— 


There isa statement to that effect in the Petition 
of SachinGra to the Additional Secretary. 


If Sachindra’s statement were false, 
here wes an opportunity for an official 
contradiction. As there was no contra- 
diction, we take it that the statement was 
true anc Government alone was fully res- 
ponsible for the boy’s non-admission ‘to 
College and enforced idleness, Hence the 


official communiqu® was somewhat mis.- 
leading. ° 


Hon'ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray asked :-— 
(a) Are the Government aware of the general feeling 
that exists that Hari Das Das was driven to commit 
suicide by starvation ? (b) Is it a fact that he left a 
note to this effect writing which was takemsaway 
by the police after his death ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr replied :—“{a) Goveroment 
are not aware of the existence of any such feeling, for 
which fhere gs no foundation. (b) The Hon’ble 
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Member is referred to the answer given to question 
No. XXXVIII (f) asked by the Hon’ble Member at 
the meeting held on 4th September last.” 


We think in answering questions ofa 
serious character officials would do well 
to repeat answers rather than refer the 
public to previous answers to previous 
questions. The habit of referring to pre- 
vious answers savours to the pubiic mind 
of evasion, though that may not be 
intended. P 


pone Babu ,Bhabendra Chandra Ray further 
asked : f 

(a) With reference to the statement made by Govern- 
ment that the remains of Hari Das Das were 
“consigned to the Ganges as his castemen were not 
willing to cremate the body,” will the Government 
be pleased to state the names of-those people who 
-were requested to do the last rites to Hari Das Das 
and refused, and by whom, where and when were 
they requested in that behalf ?- (b) What caste did 
Hari Das Das belong to and what is approximately 
the number of the adult male population of this caste 
within the jurisdiction of the Puthia thana ? (c) By 
whom, where, at what time, and in whose presence 
were the remains of Hari Das Das consigned to ethe 
Ganges ? 

The Hon'ble Mr, Kerr replied :~-(a) Government 
have no information. (b) Hari Das is reported to be 
a Mahisya by caste; Government have no informa- 
tion regarding the number of Mahisyas in the Puthia 
thana. (c) The remains were consigned to the 
Ganges by the same persons as brought the body 
for the “post-mortem” examination ; Government 
have no information as tothe other details asked for.” 


Neither the manner nor the matter of 
these replies was satisfactory. 


The Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray further 
asked :—(a} What were the educational qualifications 
of Hari Das Das and the'salary drawn by him as 
second master of the Malda School prior to his 
detention ? (b) Was any servant orcook allowed 
him during his detention? If not, why not? (c) 
When the Superintendent of Police made an advance 
of Rs. 10 to him, how many days’ expenses was this 
amount intended to cover? (d) When was the 
second advance (Rs. 5) applied for and received, and 
what representations were made by Hari Das when 
applying for the same ? (e) For how many days did 
the local police expcct the two allowances of Rs. 10 
and 5, respectively, to last Hari Das? (f) What 
are the average monthly earnings and expenses, 
respectively of a common day-labourer in the district 
of Rajshahi ? 


To these questions the following replies 
are found extracted in the Bengalee : 


Answer by the Hon'ble Mr. Kerr :— 

ea) Hari Das had passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion ; Government are not aware of the salary he 
drew at the Malda school. 

(b) Hari Das Das employed a servant. - 

(c), (d) and (e) Government are unable to answer 
these questions. : 

(t) The Hon'ble Member is referred to the official 
Aa entitled «Prices and Wages in India, 
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Tkough the reader may, unexpectedly, 
find some grim hamour ia Mr. Kerr’s 
answers, it is not the kind of fud which 
delights and satisfies. 

Iu reply to some questions asked by 
Babu Ambica Charan Mazumdar about 
Sachindra Das Gupta; he was, according 
to the Bengalee, informed by Mr. Kerr :— 


. (a) _Goverament are aware that some letters 
purporting to have been written by Sachindra Das 


Gupta before he committed suicide have appeared ‘ia 


the public press, 

(b) Some of the expressions nsed in these letters 
appear to indicate that Sachindra Nath Das Gupta 
wds under the erroneous impression that he was 
shadowed by the police. 

(c) The impression that he was shadowed by the 
police if it eisted in the mind of Sachindra Nath Das 
Gupta, was entirely mistaken. l 


Our impression is that Government are 
entirely mistaken. i 


We extract some other questions and 
answers from the Bengalee. 


ALLOWANCES OF DETENUS. 


BY the Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray :— 

XVIL Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many applications or other representations have 
been made by detenus or their relations up to date 
with regard to the non-payment or inadequacy of 
maintenance allowances, and what action bas been 
taken thereon ? > 

Auswer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr :— 
_ “The collection of the information asked for would 
involve an additional burden on already overworked 
officers, and Government do not think that the public 
utility of the information when abtained would be 
commensurate with the labour entailed.” 


Piacés oF DOMICILE. OF DETENUS. 


By the Hon’ble Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray i 

XVII, (a) In how mauy instances have the 
Government received complaints regarding the 
unsuitability of the places of domicile of detenus, 
and what inquiries have been made with regard 
thereto, and with what result ? 

(b) What is usually the nature of the complaints ? 


(c) In how many instances have the places . of 
domicile been described as— ` 


e (i) malarious, 
(ii) desolate, 
(iti) infested with snakes, 
(iv) unusually damp, or 
(v) junogly ? l 
And’ what steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment in each such case ? 
Auswer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr :— 
_“The Hou’ble Member is 
‘given to question XVII,” 


ILLNESS OF DETENUS. 


By the Hon’ble Babn Bhabendra Chandra Ray i— 

XIX (a) What are the rules for affording medical 
treatment and nursing to deteaus who may fall ill? 

(b) Is it a fact that the detenus have to bear the 
cost of medicines out of their maintenance allowance ? 

Answer by the Hon’ble Mr. Karr :— 

“(a) Detenus receive facilities for- obtaining medi- 


referred to the answer. 
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cal advice, so far as possibl:, similar to those which 
would have been open to tbem had they not been 
under detention.: In cases o7 mild illness facilities are 
given for attendance at the nearest dispensary ; when 
indoor treatment is required, the detenu is transferred 
to the nearest hospital, and when he is unable to 
be moved, facilities are given for calling in the nearest 
medical man, 

(b) The detenu has to pay for medicines in the 
same way as other members of the public, and the 
cost is treated as part of his necessary expeuditure.” 


In reply to one of the questions asked, 
regarding a detenu named Taraknath 
Sanyal of Dighapatia, by Babu Kishori 
Mohan Choudhuri, Mr. Kerr said :— 


“(a) Tarak Nath Sanyal was interned in Aug 
last at Muksudqur, district Faridhur. A maintenance 
allowauce is granted only when the detenu’s family 
is unable to support him at his place of internment 
aud he has no means of his own;in such cases the 
Magistrate of the district in which the detenu is 
interned has authority to grant such allowance as 
he considers suitable and the amount of allotwance 
so granted is reported for the formal sanction of 
Government, No report of the grant of an allowance 
in this case has yet reached Government. 


Comments on all the replies would 
be superfluous. Only afew brief remarks 
need be made. It dbes not appear either 
reasonable or humane to place a-man 
under restraint without atthe same time 
making arrangements for his food and 
raiment. If the man earned his breads for 
himself, he is deprived of the opportunity 
of doing so. Ifhe be the breadwinner of 
his family, the case becomes still more 
hard. It-is only rich families that‘can 
maintain any member living separatcly 
and at a distance from the family. Middle 
class and poor families are not in a 
position todo so. The rule followed by 
Government as regards maintenance al- 
lowances makes,the lot of middle class 
and poor detenus, wha are most probably 
the majority, -more miserable than that 
ot the worst convicts in jail, in respect of 
food. As regards medical treatment, some 
illnesses are undoubtedly due to detention 
and restrictions on liberty and others to 
unhealthy climate and sites. Hence, it is* 
not reasonable in all ca¥es of illness to 
make detenus pay foretheir medical treat- 
ment. 


Taraknath Sanyal was interned in 
August last, and till November 20 last, 
we learp from Mr. Kerr’s reffty, nothing 
definite was kuown to Government regard- 
ing grant of matntenance allowance to 
him, yet we must believe that degenuseare 
well cared for. . 


&?8 : 


MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE To DETENUS. 


By the Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri: 

Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing what maintenance allowance 
has been granted to each of the interned, who are 
still under detention, and from when, and whether 
the allowance is being paid regularly ? - 

Answer by the Hon’ble Mr. Kerr :—~ 


“Government are not prepared to lay the statement 


requested on the table.” 


The following is from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika :— œe 


ah Hon’bie Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray further 


asked : 

Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table 
all reports or communications. that may have been 
received by the Additional Secretary to the Govern- 
mmeemaid the Superintendent of Police, Rajshahi, 
or any other authorities, relating to Hari Das Das 
after the 12th of June last, noting the steps taken 
thereon ?- j 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr answered as follows :— 
“Government do not consider it desirable to lay on 
the tabi: such reports or communications.”. 


All the samé, the public are ‘in duty 
bound to believe that detenus have. not 
and never had anything serious to com- 
plain of. > a 


“We Don’t Want Separate 
` i Representation.’ e | 


The first to agitate for separate coramu- 
nal representation in the legislative- coun- 


Their agitation so far as the legislative 
counci's are concerned, has been entirely 
succesSiul throughout India, 
to separate representation in the, local 
odies has, been as 
some places. 


Following the example of the Musal. ' 


mans, various other religious, -tribal or 
caste groups are putting forward claims 
to separate communal representation. 
This is a sign of want of national soli. 
darity, and is due to the past religious, 
social and political history of India. Yet 
whatever mutual distrust and dissen- 
sion there may have been in the past 
and may still exist in the present, these 
forces of disruptioffcan be conquered only 
by trusting each other. e It is tacitly under- 
stood that those religious bodies which 
have not demanded separate communal 
representation either feel that they, owing 
to their numbers, or education, orinfiu- 
ence, would .be sure to have men from their 
own communities in the representative 


bodies, or think that, even if there be not: 


in thése bédies men from theit Own com- 


The ‘claim ` 


yet admitted only in- 


'sadras who do not hold such views. 
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munities, the representatives belonging to 
other communities would not desire’ and - 
would not be able, even if they so desired, 
to do any injury to any particular com- 
munity, and that, therefore, men belonging | 
to whatever religions or caste groups were: 
returned to the councils, the interests of all 
communities would be equally looked after 
or equally neglected. But when so. many 
communities are demanding separate re- 
presentation, this merely tacit understand- `` 
ing that the remaining communities dò not ` 
want such representation, will not do. It - 
has become .imperatively necessary for 
those who do not want such representa- 


tion to opetily say so. A merélyepassive . 


attitude will not do. Let those communi-.: 


ties or groups which do not want separate 


representation hold public meetings and 
pass resolutions to that effect. They 


should also submit representations to the 
- Viceroy and the Secretary of State em- 


bodying their views. Sey a j 
The Brahmos are a small community. 
Let them say that they do not want separ- 
ate representation.: The Parsis area small ` 
community. Let them say that they do 


=- not want separate representation. The- 
`“ Jainas area minority. Let them say that 


they do not want separate representation. 


: Ý Musalmans there are certainl 
cils and local bodies were the Musalmans. ee a ee A 


many who are convinced that separate 
communal representation is not absolutely 
necessary. Let them say so,—speaking, of 
course, for themselves, not for their com- 
munity. Similarly, among Sikhs there 


must be many.who understand the unwis- 


dom of separate representation. Let them 


, declare that to be their personal opinion. 
“Even among those “lower” castes of Hin- . 


dus (we do not recognise any distinction of 
higher or lower castes) of which many 


‘members have demanded separate repre. 
“sentation, there are many who do not 
‘want it. For instance, an attempt has 


been made in Bengal to show that the 
Namasudras are opposed <o self-goyern- 


ment, but that if self-government be grant- 


ed, they want separate representation. But 
we personally know that there are Nama- 
Such 
must be the case with many men of other 
castes also, which have demanded separate 
representation. Let those members of 


‘thege castes who can and do think inde- 


pendently and nationally, declare their 
views openly. Let the cry everywhere be, 
“We don’t want separate representation.” 


NOTES 


+ . 
. Communal Representation. 


In none of the most advanced, most 
powerful and most progressive countries 
in the world is there separate representa- 
tion for different sects, classes, castes, or 
other groups. None of these countries 
passed through the stage of separate com- 
munal representation in their parliamen- 
tary history. The demand of separate re- 
presentation is a centrifugal force, it is 


e of the forces of disruption. It is nota-- 


pree making for nation-building and 
national solidarity. As we have said 
before, it can be.overcome only by all com- 
munitiesdrusting one another. 

-And it would be easy for any caste or 
other group to trust their countrymen in 
politics, ifsocial differences are not trans- 
ferred to the sphere. of politics, and if an 
attempt is made to clearly understand the 
function of the legislative councils. 

_ The principal function of these bodies is 
to make laws ;—Jaws relating civil and 
criminal justice, landrevenue and taxation 
in general, railways, irrigation, education, 
&c. Afew religious sects like the Sikhs 
and some persons belonging to the lower 
castes of the Hindu community, demand 
separate representation, probably because 
they feel or have been made to understand 
that their interests would not be safe in 
the hands of persons like-those who at 
present become members of councils, and 
also because these communities are actuat- 


ed by a laudable desire to do their share of. 


the work of the country. So far as the 
last factor is concerned, it should be clear 
to all that no man of ability is or can be 
excluded from the councils. The Parsis 
number only 100,096, and yet they have 
had their own men returned to the councils 
hy general electorates.. The Brahmos num- 
ber only 5,504,and yet Brahmos have been 
returned to the Councils by general elector- 
ates. The Baidyas of Bengal number some 
89,000 souls, and yet Baidyas have been 
returned to the Council by general 
electorates. The late Kristodas Pal and 
Dr. Mahendra Lal Sircar belonged to 
one of the so-called lower castes of Bengal, 
and yet they won their way to the Legis- 
lative Councils. The Hon’ble Babus 
Radha Charan Pal and Mahendra Nath 
Ray, belong to so-called lower castes, apd 
yet they have been returned to the Bengal 
Legislative Council by general electorates. 
The Hon’ble Raja Reshee Case Law 
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belongs to a caste, water supplied or 
touched by whom is absurdly considered 
to be unfit for drinking by Brahmans and 
other so-called higher castes. And yet 
the Raja is a member of a legislative 
council, and other members of his family 
have enjoyed similar distinction. Persons 
belonging tothe Muhammadan community 
have been elected Councillors by general 
electorates. Whatever our oppements 
may say, in the province of politics in 
these modern times the door is already 
open to talent to a great extent, and signs 
are not wanting to show that it will be 
fully open in the not ‘distant future. There- 


fore, the laudable desire to serve «+e 


motherland cau be satisfied by whomso- 


- ever has the requisite ability. Should any 


able man belonging toa small community 
or a “lower’’ caste fail in any election, he 
should bear in mind that very distin- 
guished and able persons belonging to the 
“higher” classes, like Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea, have sometimes failed in 
elections. . 

In provinces like Beagal, men belonging 
to such groups as’ Brahmans, Baidyas, 
and Kayasthas, which are comparatively 
small from the numerical point of view, 
have been trying to secure the franchise for 
the people on as wide a basis as possible. 
A time is, therefore, sure to come when 
such numerous and ‘arge groups as the 
“lower” castes of Namasudras, Rajbansis, 
&c., will be able to rezurn their own ‘men 
to the cpuncils more often and in larger , 
numbers than Brahmans, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas. The only thing necessary is 
that there should be men in these “lower” 
castes able to discharge the duties of 


Councillors. That depends on education. 


And the educated high caste people 
have in Councils and outside evinced 
greater entusiasm for free popular educa- 
tion than both official and non-official 
Anglo-Indians. The many Depressed Class 
Missions and Social Service Leagues are 
a practical proof of the reality and 
sincerity of this enthusiasm. When edu- 
cated men obtain greater political power, 
they will be able to do more for their back- 


- ward countrymen. 


It has been shown many a time and oft 
that the political and econon fe interests of 
the ignorant and poor maes of the 
people have not generally suffered at the , 
hands of the educated classes (which are 
by na means synonymous with tke higher 
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cartes or the Brahmans). Some recent 
examples and pronouncements may be 
quoted in addition. The oppressed Bihar 
rycts found their champion and friend, not 
Iweny Anglo-Indian, nor in any advocate of 
“Nor-Brahmin” separatism like Dr. T. M. 
Narr, but in Mr. M. K. Gandhi, an educat- 
ed Indian who is working for national 
soltiarity and against national disruption.. 
In hgeforeword to Mr. G. A. Natesan’s 
What India Wants, Sir N. G. Chandavar- 
kar writes: 


The memorandum and the. scheme have. been 
cond-a:ned in some quarters as being revolutionary.. 
On tie main ground that their proposals transfer. 

ower ‘rom the Indian Civil Service, who (itis said) 
est fitted to represent the masses in India, to 
the incian educated classes, who (it is maintained) 
are not the true representatives ofthe masses. We. 
may, without fear of the result in favour of the 
indian educated classes, invite one test, which is a 
sure tesi, on this question. If we take the history of ' 
the administration from 1858 down to now, with“ 
special reference to the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian agriculturists, who form seventy-five 
jer cert. of the people in India, we shall incontestibly 
ind thet measures advocated in their interest by - 


b 


-he edacated Indians through their newspapers and - 


mublic associations and at public meetings had been 
itrentroausly opposed as chineerical by the British 
ficiais in India for a long time and were ultimately 
nore ar less adopted under the sigess of circum- 
itance3. It is the view of the Indian educated classes. - 
‘egarding the ryot’s: lot which, generally speaking, 
1as ater more or Jess painful experience -to some. . 


xtent “won; and the official view has yielded in | 


he enc. 

Tke note justifying and supplementing 
the Yongress-League scheme of reform, 
with an introductory representation sign-: 
d by the Hon. Sir Dinsha Wacha, Sir 
Nararan Chandavarkar, Mr.C. H. Setal-. 
vad, Sir Bhaichandra Krishna, Mr. H. A.. 
Wadia, Mr. W.A. Chambers, the Hon. Mr. 
x K. Parekh, the Hon. Mr. Vithalbhai 
averbhai Patel, Mr. N. Y. Gokhale and 
Mr. N.L. Samarth, which has been submit- 
ed to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
state, also corroborates the Indian. 
iatioralist view that the educated classes 
aave hitherto tried to safeguard and. 
yromcte the interests of the masses, 
iceordirg to their powers and opportuni- 
ies, as the following summary of some 
iortioas of the aforesaid note will show :— 

* TAE PROTECTION OF THE MASSES. 


Discussing the question as to who knows the mass- 
ty the “mes on the spot” or educated Indians,the note 
tes the opinion of Lord Canning, and LordeElgin, 


nd the instanees of the Orissa famine of 1866, and ` 


ie finarcial muddle relating to the budget of the ex- 

suses of the Afghan war of 1879, to prove that it is 

ie Indiaas wh® can claim to speak at first-hand, and 
e e 
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of their own personal and intuitive knowledge and 
experience, of the feelings and thoughts of theepeople, 
their prejudices, their habits of thought, their ways 
of life, their ambitions and their aspirations. The 
failure of the revenue officers and the members of the 
secretariat in the Bombay Presidency to give relief 
to the Mahratta ryots in the Deccan, who were 
on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin by reason of 
their growing indebtedness, due to several causes, 
among the chief of which was the rigidity and rigorous 
character of the land revenue system, does not show 
that the Civil Servants are the friends.of the ryot 
and are better fitted to represént and care for him. 
Reviewing the question of land revenue administra 
tion the note condemns the system of fixing the la 
according to purely theoretical rules involving me 
guesswork. T 


‘ EDUCATION AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 


Turning to education, the note states that though 
agitation for freeandcompulsory education began 
fifty years ago, nothing has yet been done. The note 
then goes on to cite instances of official policy in 
plague measures, of the partition of Bengal, and the 
Government of India Consolidation Act Amendment 
Bill; as showing the Government’s disregard of 
educated Indian opinion.- Reference to the Indian.- 
Emigration Acts, otherwise called the “Cooke Acts,” 
and the facts of the history relating to the Inl&bd - 
Emigration Acts of the Government of India in the 
interests and for the benefit ofthe British planters 
in Assam, will disprove the claim that the British 
residents in India, whether official or non-official, 
and not educated Indians, are the real friends and 


' representatives of the masses of the people of this 


country. It: was educated Indian opinion that 
prevailed upon the Government to stop indentured 
labour. i 


‘The Musalmans, the Sikhs, the members 
ofthe backward Hindu castes or ‘‘Non- 
Brahmins” and all those others who want 
separate representation, avail themselves 


` in case of need of the services of the best . 


doctors and best lawyers that their means ` 
permit, irrespective of the religion or caste 


‘ of these professional men.’ In Bengal, the 


so-called untouchable Namasudra doctors 
of Chandsi treat even Brahman patients. 
Teachers and professors are also chosen by 
diferent communities on this liberal and* 
sensible principle. Are legislation and 
administration mere child’s play that in 
the field of politics alone, stress is to be- 


: laid not on ability but on the religión a 


man professes or the caste he belongs to ? 
Musalmans forget that both Akbar. and 


‘Aurangzib,‘not to speak of lesser Musal- 


man monarchs, employed both Hindu and 
Musalman statesmen and generals in 
consideration of their merits, Sikhs forget 


that Ranjit Singh had a Musalman:as his 


prime minister, and Hindus, European 
Christians and Musalmans in his employ. 


: These facts show that nothing is lost by 


NOTES 


different communities trusting and co- 
operating with one another. 

No doubt, men: of every community 
ought to try to develop every kind of 
faculty, talent and ability. The opportu- 
nity for doing so will be greater when we 
have self-rule than now. So the first 
requisite is that we should have Home 
Rule. Ifin future, experience shows that 
< Home Rule has made the condition of any 
backward community worse than it is 
under Anglo-Indian rule, there will be 
ample time to raise an outcry; for the 
British Government are not withdrawing 
from the country, leaving the masses to 
the imagined tyranny of Musalmans, 
Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayesthas, &c. The 
chances of the attainment of Home Rule 
should not be spoiled or minimised by any 
anti-national cries. oe 

We greatly deplore and condemn the 
past and present unjust and sometimes 
inhuman and cdehumanising treatment 
of the “lower”? classes by the “higher.” 
We have been trying our best to make 
conditions better for all. We belong to no 
caste. But though we are against caste, 
though we have raised and will continue 
to raise our voice against it, we cannot 
join in the political outery raised against 
particular castes or communities. 

The political cry. is. that unless there'is 
separate representation, the interests of 
particular communities will suffer. But 
the political interests of no Indian commu- 
nity are different from those of any other 
community. Will any separatist tell us 
definitely in what respects the laws of the 
land can or do affect different men accord- 
ing to their: religious profession or caste ? 
If legislation on social or religious matters 
is undertaken, which is not frequently or 
usually done, the communities affected 
ought certainly to be represented in the 
councils, should they not already be so; 
and there ought to bea provision to that 
effect. But in all other matters, our in- 
terests are one. Supposing only Musal- 
mans, Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, 
Parsis, &c., are returned to the Councils, 
which is not probable, is there the least, 
chance of their making laws -or rules 
favouring their own communities at the 
expense of others? Is there the least chance 
of these classes enacting that they alope 
will have jury trials or trials by their peers 
in all sessions cases and they alone will be 
entitled to be tried by judges of their own 
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communities, as Anglo-Indians are? Will 
they reserve third class and intermediate 
class railway compartments for themselves 
as Anglo-lndians have done? Will they 
make-laws empowering themselves alone 
to carry arms without license, as Anglo- 
Indians have done? Wil they exclude by 
law from the higher pclice service exami- 
nation all but themselves, as Anglo- 
Indians have done? Will they prasmgally 


monopolise Civil Service an@ other high 


posts by ingenious legislation ? Will they 
by law exclude all but themselves from 
honorable military anc naval careers, as 
hitherto Europeans have done? 

Impossible. 

Will they legislate that if men of their 
own classes commit murder they will not 
be punished ? Or will they be able to 
make laws providing ligut punishments tor 
themselves and heavy punishments for 
others ? Will they exempt their own com- 
munities from taxation and impose heavy 
taxes on others? Will they provide free or 
cheap educational institutions of all grades 
for themselves, and exclude others from 
education or makefts cost prohibitive to 
them ? Š . 

Impossible. 

What is it, then, that is feared ? 

Separate communal representation in 
India, according to religion, caste, tribe, 
race, or nationality, on any equitable prin- 
ciple is absolutely impracticable. And the 
equitable principle would he to graft se- 


parate gepresentation to each sect, caste or | 


tribe, according to itsnumbers. Looking at 
Table XIII of the Census Report for India 
for the year 1901, one woald find the names 
of a few thousands of Incian castes, tribes, 
races, &c. And if equitably, the smallest 
of these is to have at least one representa- 
tive in the Imperial Council, the larger 
groups must each have many more, Think, 
then, how many thousand representatives 
the Imperial Legislative Council Hall must 
accommodate, and how unwieldly and 
utterly unmanageable such a body woulę 
be. l 

There is communal representation ac- 
cording to religion in Bosnia and Hegze- 
govina, notin any other country that we 
know of. Inthat country the number of 
representatives in the Diet is“@xed accord- 
ing to the number of the’ inhabitants pro- 
fessing each religion. Yet, the article on 
that country in the Encyclopagdia Bri- 
tanmica tells us that great bitterness pre- 


p 


ae 
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vais between the rival sects there, though 
the government favours none. And that 
means that there would have been greater 
b.tzerness if, as in India, the government 
fevoured any particular community. 
“olitical progress can be attained only 
by mutual trust and union, even 1f for a 
time any community has to takea back 
seat. That is also the only means of re- 
moņyigg discord and securing concord. 

‘he maia thing is to obtain Indian re- 
presentative government, even though to 
begin with the representatives be all or for 
tne most part Musalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Erahmans, non-Brahmons, or other 


„kans. i 
Deputations from and to England. 


If, as was proposed, a deputation of 
leading Indians had gone to England to 
place India’s political demands before the 
British people, the resuit would have been 
that the people and statesmea of Great 
Britain would have been acquainted with 
the wants and aspirations of India as 
understood and voiced by the, majority of 
kez educated sons, who are the true re- 
presentatives of the people.The effect which 
would have then been pradifed would not 
ave been marred- by many jarring and 
Ciscordant notes raised by certain sections 
at “the instigation of designing men. 
Urfortunately, at the suggestion of Sir 
William Wedderburn, the idea of sucha 
desutation was given up. 

Now, instead, we have a British deputa- 
‘tion, with the Secretary of Staté at its 
head, visiting India and trying as one of 
tts minor functions to know what the 
people want, the main function being to 
consult the bureaucracy on the spot 
regarding the proposed constitutional 
chenges. What may be one of the probable 
-esults ? The British Deputation may be 
sc bewildered at the variety of- claims 
oct forward by a multitude of sections as 
=o think that the bureaucratic idea of not 
stening to the demands of the Congress 
and the Moslem league is the safest plan. 
Itis no doubt expected that the members 
of the British Deputation would be able to 
Jet@ct the main note in the. midst of the 
various discordant and distracting cries. 
Taey may aJso be able to perceive that 
scme of those who have raised sepfratist 
cries have “done so at the instigation of 
. designing wirepullers ; tor the louder. these 
crieseand *the greater their number, the 
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better it would be for the selfish interests 
of the exploiters and moriopolists. All 
this, however, may be hoping against 
hope. On the whole, the official and non- 


oficial opponents of India’s political pro- - 


gress stand to gain more than Indian 
progressivists by the visit of Mr. Montagu 
and his entourage. We hope, therefore, 
that an Indian Deputation will yet be sent 


to England to place the main demand of 


India before the British people. 


Occupational Representation. 


Government have, rightly or wrongly, 
recognised the principle that the followers 
of certain occupatious have a right to be 
represented in the legislative councils. The 
landholding classes are represented there ; 
so are the European and Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, and European industries. 
Such being the case, if this principle is 
adhered to in the future constitution of 
India, we think the agriculturists, the lgnd- 
less laborers, the factory hands, &c., 
ought also to have such power in their 


“af 


hands as to'be able to influence elections. | 


We are not in favour of giving them separ- 
ate representation, Apart from the objec- 
tions that can be urged against such repre- 
sentation on principle, it 1s almost im- 
possible to fix on: any equitable basis the 
number of representatives which the differ- 
ent occupations in a country ought to 
have. What we urge is, that, if land- 
holders become legislators,- obviously it is 
necessary that there should be some’ other 
legislators also-who are able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of -those whose 
occupation, -directly, is agriculture; if 
owners of factories or of tea-gardens 
become legislators, obviously there should 
be some other legislators able and willing 
to speak and act on behalf of factory 
hands and plantation coolies. The fran- 
chise should be granted on such a wide 
basis that among.the vast majority of the 
nation,. consisting- of agriculturists, farm 
laborers, artisans, mill-hands, &c., there 
may be many who may so vote as to 
secure the election of those educated men 

ho have the interests of the common 
people most at heart. 


‘Step by Step and Drop by Drop. 
In Bengal the scheme of “responsible 
government” embodied 
Address” which, is: understood to have 


originated with Mr, Lionel Curtis, has pot» 


in the “Joint. 


Ad 


NOTES 


en supported in its entirety by any 
ndian politician of the first rank. - n this 
rovince the first public criticism of the 
scheme appeared in the Bengali monthly 
review Prabasi, In Bombay, Madras and 
some other provinces, leading publicists 
have spoken and written against it, and 
many Indian leaders of Madras have 
issued a joint statement condemning the 
scheme, i 
- In politics one cannot afford to be too 
trustful, In fact, when- any new scheme 
is brought forward, it is right to be some- 
what suspicious and to examine allits 
details and bearings carefully. This is all 
the mo?e necessary in the case of the 
present scheme as Mr. Lionel Curtis was 
not a friend of our countrymen in South 
Africa, as readers of Mr. H. S. L. Polak’s 
article on “The Dominions and India” 
published in this Review in December, 1916, 
know. Of course, what Mr. Curtis did 
élavenn years ago may have been well- 
meant, though it had disastrous conse- 
quences to our countrymen. Since he may 
have changed for the better. But it is 
still possible that, as he made grievous 
mistakes a decade ago,: he is not more 
infallible now. So let us be a little wary 


mid sceptical. 

y The ‘‘Joint-Address”’ is said to embody 
Fhe first instalment of “responsible govern- 
ment” for Indians. lt is said therein that 
the Secretary of State’s pronouncement of 
the 20th August last is the first official 
pronouncement in which the vague and 
ambiguous term ‘self-government’ is 
replaced by the plain and definite words 
‘responsible government.’ That may be 
true. That pronouncement itself tells us 
that the Secretary of State’s visit to India 
aas been undertaken at the suggestion and 
nvitation of the Viceroy. If Mr. Austen 
-hamberlain had still been in office, he 







vould have come to Ind: as Mr. 
ontagu has done. It is kne un to the 
bhe that the constitutionn reform 


roposals of the “Nineteen” were hastily 
awn up and submitted to Gove zment 
because it became known that the Govern- 
ment of India had already submitted ar 
were about to submit their proposals to 
the Secretary of State. We venture a 
zuess that those Government proposals 
-ontain the words “responsible govgrn- 
nent” which have publicly appeared for 
pie first time in any official document in 

r. Montagu’s pronouncement of the 20th 
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August. We also presume that Mr. 
Lionel Curtis was in the know as to the 
use of these words by tke Government of 
India. For we find that in his ‘Four 
Studies of Indian Government” he uses 
these words in Study No. 2, page 51, and 
also in Study No. 4, page 172. Study No. 
2 is dated Naini Tal, 6th April, 1917. He 
concludes his Fourth Study as follows: 

“POSTSCRIPT.~-Sinice these words were Waben the 
question proposed in the text has bee® answered once 
for all by the pronouncement of the Secretary of 
State in favour of ‘Responsible Government’ as the 
goal of British policy in India, The term responsi- 
ble Government has a perfectly definite meaning. 
It implies an executive removal at the will of an 
elected legislature or of an electorate. 


It M aiii Emn 
substituted for the term self-government, which pre- 


viously figured in discussions on this subject, a vague 
phrase which may mean anything or nothing, ac- 
cording to the particular views of the man using it.” 

The questions we have to ask are: How 
is it that Mr. Curtis used the words res- 
ponsible Government and was discussing 
how to secure the thing denoted by them, 
so long ago as April, 1917, when the Secre- 
tary of State used the words and promised 
the thing only in August, 1917? Was it 
acase of mere accidental coincidence ? or 
was it inteljgent anticipation ? or has 
Mr. Curtis been throughout in the secrets 
of the officials and acting under bureau- 
cratic inspiration ? That he is acting in 
concert with non-official Europeans is well 
known. We say all these things in order 
that our countrymen may exercise*taution 
in due measure in accepting an$thing 
proceeding from him and his official and 
non-official co-workers, and in order that 
they may bring the necessary amount of 
scrutiny to bear on his proposals. 

The Joint Address consists of 28 octavo 
pages of close peint. It will not therefore 
be possible for us to examine it in detail, 
particularly as we have not been in 
possession of it for a sufficient length of 
time. 


The scheme proposed by Mr. Curtis and ` 


his friends is contained in tLe followin 
agreement :— ; - 
a 

We agree— 

(1) to accept the pfonouncement of the 20th of 
August as common ground, within the limits of 
which the discussion can take place ; 

(2) that, having accepted the pronouncement, 
we are not only free, but also bound to consider 
the new situation created thereby @ah open minds ; 

(3) that the existing provinces „Should not be 
assumed to be areas suitable as a basis for respon- 
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sible government, but such areas must be settled , 


at the moment when the first instalment of ,respon- 
sible government is granted ; . 
a 
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(4) that the first steps towards responsible govern- 
ment cannot be taken in the sphere of the central 
Government ; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, govern- 
ments of two types must co-exist, the one responsible 
to electorates for specific powers, the other to the 
Secretary of State for all other powers, that the 
responsibility ofeach must in fact be a real one, and 
their powers must be sufficient to enable them to 
d:scharge that responsibility efficiently ; 

(6) that a share of the consolidated revenue of 
the promice should be handed over to the Pro- 
vincial State Governments, proportionate to the 
cost of the functions transferred to them;in addition 
tc which should be handed over certain new powers 
of taxation, such as would fall on the Provincial 
State electorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers of Pro- 
vinc:al States, and to their shars of existing pro- 

ACAP revenues should be considered by Commis- 

_ sicners reporting direct to Parliament, at intervals 
of, say, seven years, such interval to be specified 
at the outset; and that in the intervening periods 
no dzmand for further executive powers, or for a 
further share of existing revenues, should ‘be enter- 
tained > 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State 
Governments affecting commercial and industrial 
uncertakings should be reserved for the sanction of 
the Secretary of State; and a limit of time should 

-he-tieti down, within which representations from 
“the interests affected can be received by him: and 
wurtner, that instructions toethis effect should be 
included in a schedule attached to the Act of Parlia- 
ment in which the scheme of reforms ig embodied ; 

(£) that the Provincial Governments, responsible 
to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, shall have power to do or repair public works, 
upor which the value of invested capital depends, 
neglect of which is due to the default of Provincial 
State Governments, and to charge the cost thereof 
to the revenues assigned to the Government in 
defarlty 

(10) that the Government of India must have the 
right to recall powers which have been akused or 
neglected ; and inextremecases to suspend the Govern- 
ments of Provincial States. Such powers shall always 
be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State 
and of Parliament; but in cases of emergency the 
Government of India may exercise the power, subject 
to subsequent sanction of the S¢retary of State and 
of Parhament ; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests are located, an adequate representation 
shoul De accorded, (b) adequate representation 
shoul be accorded to Mahomedans, Landholders, 
and ntinorities generally ; 

(12) that the specific points to which our agree- 
ment relates and the outlines of the scheme sketched 
in these proposals be laid down in an Act of Parlia- 
ment: bit that all questions within those outlines, 
relating to franchises, constitgtions, powers, finances, 
and suck like details be remitted to not more than 
five C®m-mnissioners named under the Act, to be dealt 
with ir India by the Commissioners, in consultation 
with Governments and People, the arrangements of 
the Cammissiongas to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Council. « 


So far as our knowledge goes, there is 


‘no country in the world in which there is 
or ever was the kind of dual Government 
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which is proposed for us. No independe 
country or self-governing colony or domi 
nion has had to pass through an experi. 
mental stage of this kind of probationary 
and fragmentary responsibility. There has 
never been any other people on earth who 
received the right of self-government piece- 
meal, in the way in which itis proposed 
to be given tous. Itis not our argument. 
that whatever is new or unexampled must» 
be bad. What weurgeis that as we are 
about to start on, what is for us a new 
road in our modern history, we could ' 
confidently follow our guides, Mr. Curtis 
and others, if we could be assured that 
others had trod the same path -beéore us. 
Similarly, it may be that of all peoples 
on earth, occidental or oriental, austral or 
boreal, who have exercised and are exer- 
cising the right of self-government, we are 
the most incapable, and, therefore, we 
should have at first only the least impor- 
tant and risky fragments. of power, anc. 
should pass through as long periods of 
probation as our masters choose to pres- 
cribe for us. But we are not convinced 
that we are the least capable of all peoples 
on the earth. And we have been all along 
under the impression that we have bee 
already under probation for 150 years. 34 
The problem of government, or, in otk 
words, of ordered mental, moral and mat 
rial progress for the entire civic body, 1s< 
problem which should be considered as at 
organic whole. Its different departments 
are inter-related and inter-dependent. One ; 
authority, be it one man or a body of men,“ 
should consider it asa „whole and should 
settle the work to be done in different 
departments and control that work. Every 
State has certain resources in men and 
money for carrying on the work of govern- 
ment. One and the same authority shoul 
apportion, allot or assign these resource 
for carrying on the work in different d 
partments and directions, according 
their importance and urgency, and cont 
their use. In the kind of dual governm, 
proposed for us, it will not be possible 
us to consider the problem of governme 
as an organic whole or to think out it: 
solution as such, nor will our representa- 
tives be the authority controlling the work 
of all departments as a whole of which the 
pasts are inter-related. This may be res- 
ponsible government, but it is certainly 
not self-government. From the bureaucry 
tic point of view, too, the state of thi 

























NOTES 


will be worse than now. For the bureau- 
cracy, too, will not be the authority solely 
responsible for the solution of the problem 
of government or for the carrying on or 
control of the work of all departments. 

. When a man is in a debilitated condi- 
tion, his relatives, friends or other well- 
wishers, do not entrust one doctor with 
the work of improving his toe-nails, an- 
Other with the work of strengthening his 
fingers, a third with taking care of his 
teeth, and so on, whilst all the while the 
work of regulating the quantity, quality 
and kind of food to be supplied to him 1s 
reserved fora person who is beyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for either one physi- 
cian ora body of physicians to examine 
the whole physical constitution of the 
Pa oi and prescribe the remedies and the 

jet. 

In the dual government proposed for 
tts, the revenues of a province are, as now, 
to be under the sole control of the bureau- 
cracy. The work of the departments to 
be entrusted to our representatives is to 
be carried on with what portion of the 
revenues may be given to them. This is 
like telling a physician to strengthen a 
patient, without at the same time placing 
him in a position to give the patient as 
much of good food as may be necessary. 

We are, indeed, promised the power of 
raising fresh revenues for our purposes by 
making laws for the imposition of new 
taxes, though even this power is not to be 
left to our representatives’ unfettered dis- 
cretion, as the second paragraph of the 
extract from the Joint Address given below 
will show :— 


In the work of framing the final constitution, the 
task of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Government on the one hand and those 
of the Provincial States on the other, will be difficult 
indeed, unless, during the period of transition, the 
problem has been worked out and solved by the test 
of exprerience. To this end we suggest that Provincial 
State assemblies shall be encouraged to petition the 

rovincial Governments, from time to time, for legis- 
l@tive powers they desire to exercise. The petition 
would be cast into the form of an enabling Bill 
submitted to the Legislative Council of the Province. 
The Bill, after first and second reading, woul be 


referred to a committee upon which the Provincial - 


Government would appoint a° majority of members. 
The procedure of the committee would be exactly 
that of a Standing Committee of Parliament appoint- 
ed to deal with Bills promoted by local aut/forities. 
Council would be heard on behalf of the promoters, 
and of all interests affected by the Bill. The preamble 
would have to be proved. The clauses would then 


K 


„should attach to the right party! Let us 
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be considered, passed, negatived or amended; and 
evidence for or against the contentions of those pro- 
moting the Bill would be heard. The enabling Bill, if 
passed into an Act, would tten define with accuracy 
the limits within which the Provincial State Assembly 
could legislate on the subject. 

The same method is applicable to new sources of 
revenue. A Provincial State Government might desire 
to increase its revenues by a stamp on patent medi- 
cines sold within its area. It would then be open to 
it to embody the proposal in an enabling Bill, and to 
bring it before the Legislative Council of the Province. 
Under the Bill, it passed, its assembly Wöuld then 
pass legislation imposing the neW tax. Thus by 
means of experiment appropriate sources of Provin- 
cial State revenue would be discovered. 

We are also told in the Joint Address 
that “the taxes, however, imposed by the 
Provincial State Government should RE 
collected from the tax-payer on separate 
and distinctive notes of demand so that 
he may clearly recognise that the charge 
is one imposed by his own representatives.” 
This is all the more necessary in order 


that the odium of levying new taxes 


consider the probable consequences of the 
proposed system. It is well-known that 
at present totally insufficient amounts are 
allotted to the departments of sanitation 
medical relief, education, &c. Under the 
proposed c@nstitution, when these or simi 
lar departments are made over to ou 
representatives,, only those percentages 
of the total revenues of a province will bel 
allotted to them as are now dona. Ag 
these amounts are insufficient, egther our 
representatives must fail to do what they 
would be called upon todo or they must! 
impose fresh taxes. In the first case, as 
proposed, the powers of responsible 
Government would be taken away from 
the province, at least for years. In th 
second case, Our Peoples’ Government 
must at the very start become unpopula 
and rouse discontent ; for the impositio 
of new taxes is not a popular measure i 
any country, and least of allcan it he p 
pular in a poor country like India wit 
inelastic resources. When our represent 
tives will thus have brought the blessing 
of responsible Govemmenat, home to şt 
people and make,them discontented, friend 
of India like those who got some Nam 
sudras to oppose Home Rule athe Da 
housie Institute meeting, would surely b 
ready with their good offces to get “t 
dufib millions” to petition Governmet 
against the kind of Swaraj which begi 
by imposing taxes before it has show 
what good it can do. , ° 


pase 

> $ 
'. ‘Let.us make our remarks clearer by 
mertioniag the departments which may be 
transferred to our representatives. 

The Peoples’ Goveraments are styled 
in the Joint Address “Provincial State 
Governments’ ani the bureaucracy styled 
“Provincial Government.” Itis said that 
by this scheme the new Peoples’ Goveru: 
ments “would at once be vested with the 
ful confrol throughout their areas of— 
. Roads and Bridges, Primary Education, 
‘Local Government. To these in the United 
Provinces we think that Agriculture, and 
in Bengal that Higher Education, should be 
added.” Why agriculture, and “higher” 
“education (whatever that may mean, it 
was “secondary”? education in the first 
edition of the pamphlet) are not to be 
adced in Madras and Bombay is more than 
we can understand. The powers to be 
transiérred to the people in most provinces 
are mentioned in greater detail iu Mr. 
Curtis's fourth and latest Study. He says: 

“The folowing may be regarded as the smallest 
` possible family of functions with which the experi- 
“ent cocld begin— 

b Vernacular Education. -* 
Medical Relief. |. - 
b Kural Sanitation. L 
The Veterinary Service. 
Roads other than Provincial Trunk Road. 
å Public Works Department. 
- Control of all other functions delegated to 

— boards. 

The General Control of district and municipal 
- bodies. 

“To these could be added at will, either to begin 
with, orlater on, as experience proved that a fresh 
transfer of powers was justified, any of the*powers 
shewn [helow]— ` 

Agriculture. 

Co operative Credit. 
Industries. 

M useums. . 
Registration of Deeds. s 
Provincial Trunk Roads and Bridges. 
Local Railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation. 

Higher Education. 

Famine Relief.” 

It may be taken for granted that ir the 
majority of provinges only the powers 
mentioned in the first list are to be given 
to the people’s men at first, all other 
powes, mentioned in the second list, and 
those not mentioned, remaining mean- 
while in the hands of the bureaucracy, to 
be or not to befransferred to us in cqurse 
lof time as we do or do not succeed in 
obtaining certificates of competency from 
a Commissien of white men “including 


a 


- together. Can suchan arrangement cor! 
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persons who had served as Governars of 
Crown and self-governing colonies.” ; Cer- 
tain powers, such as Revenue and Finance, 
Genera! Legislation, Police, Civil :and Cri- 
minal Justice, &c., are not mentioned even 
in the second list. 

Let us take some of the powers, Verna- 
cular Education, for- example. Now, all 
education must be co-ordinated, the lowest 
stage should lead step by step to the 
highest. The aims, objects, subjects and 
methods of education should in all stages 
bein harmony with one another. How is 
this result to be brought about, unless the 
highest controlling educational authority 
be the same for all stages? Under fhe kind 
of divided responsibility proposed, either 
elementary education must be subordinat- 
ed to higher: education in aims,. methods, 
&c., or it must end in a cal de sac and -lead 
to nothing. The latter contingency is 
undesirable. Inthe former case, we must 
be able to see to it that the higher educa- 
tion, to which elementary education is to 
be’ subordinated, is conducive to our 
national eads, that is, to the growth of 
our men and women to the highest stature 
that is possible of attainment by them in 
all branches of knowledge, aud in charac- 
ter. But how can we do soif we arein 
crores of only lower education and our 
friends the bureaucrats control the higher 
and highest kinds of. education? No, we 
must have the whole thing from top to 
bottom. Otherwise, our education is des- 
tined to remain more or less futile as at 
present and be unable to prevent the 
stunting of our manhood. = 

The matter may be looked- at from 
another point of view. Education is con- 
nected with Agriculture, with Industries, 


“with Museums. That is to say, pro- 


gress in Agriculture and Industries de- 
pends on progress in general and tech.’ 
nical education. And Education to be 
complete should make use of Museums. 
But these different departments do not gc 







duce to the smooth and successful working’ 
of the machinery of State ? Itis, indeed, 
easy to understand that not only the de- 
partments mentioned just now, but others, 
too, are inter-related and inter-dependent, 
and the successful working of the whole 
machine depends on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all authorities. And we shall be 
told that there will be this co-operation, 


NOTES 


fa ane, however, very sceptical on this 
oint. Up to the present time bureaucrats 
ave not co-operated with the people; 
hey have only asked the people to co- 
perate with themselves in the sense 
hat the will of the people must act in un- 
Wwestioning subordination to the bureau- 
atic will. We do not believe in sudden 
anges .of temperament,—particularly 
sin the proposed scheme the bureaucrats 
kill still remain the masters of the situa- 
ion,- having the power of the purse in 
heir hands and the most important de- 
jartments, too. People do uot co-operate 
vith those who must be looked upon as 
nferiors*and seekers of crumbs of favour. 
Moreover, if owing- to -the hearty co- 
operation of the bureaucracy the Peoples’ 
Jepartments cau show successiul working, 
some more powers are to be taken away 
‘from the bureaucrats and transferred to 
the Peoples’ Men, Would it bein bureau- 
*ratic nature as it is, and of which there 
were very clear manifestations in the evi- 
dence given by Government officials before 
the Public Services Commission, to co- 
operate towards the gradual and sure 
axtinection of the powers and privileges 
nd the loss or diminution of the emolu- 
ents of the bureaucracy ? . 

We have seen above that the Peoples’ 
epartments can show successful work- 
g only by having adequate pecuniary 
sources at their disposal, and these 
n be secured either by readjustment 
d re-allotment of revenues and also 
‘trenchment, or by raising fresh re- 
nues by new taxation. The Peoples’ 
en cannot have recourse to the first 
ethod, having no powers in that direc- 
n. Sothey must resort to the second 
thod. . Men may agree to pay new taxes 
ite öf their poverty, by stinting them- 
, it they see that the utmost has been 
‘with the revenues already flowing to 
public coffers. But the Peoples’ Men 
mild be precluded from showing this, 
regards the power of the people to bear 
taxation, we think the limits have 
wady been passed. If by improvements 
griculture and the development of irt 
tries, in the hands of or to be under- 
n by the people, peoples’ incomes in. 
mse, they would be able to pay more 
es. Anglo-Indian industries and agri- 
ure may flourish; but owing to the 
eguards’”’ proposed int the scheme and 
ethod of raising revenues prescribed, 
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our representatives must fight shy of touch- 
ing the pockets of the foreign exploiters. 
It is for this reason that we must consider 
the peoples’ agriculture and peoples’ indus- 
tries as the only or main source of fresh 
revente opén to the Peoples’ Governments. 
If our agriculture and our industries im- 
prove, we can pay more taxes. But as 
Mr. Cuctis’s lists will show, thogh we 
shall have to start with the very expen- 
sive departments of vernacular education, 
medical relief, rural sanitation, &e., depart- 
ments like those of Agriculture, Irrigation, 
Co-operative Credit, Forests, Industries, 
by improving which peoples’ incomes aml- 
tax-paying capacity may be increased, are 
not to be at first and simultaneously with 
the first powers in our hands! This is in- 
deed a very reasonable and considerate 


‘arrangement ! 


Weare to be entrusted with the work 
of rural sanitation, but are not to have 
any control over big railways, and not at 
first any control over irrigation, light rail- 
ways, trunk roads and forests. But even 
tyroes know that railways, irrigation 
works, roads, and afforestation and 
deforestation® have important bearings 
on rural and urban sanitation. How 
can we- improve the sanitation of 
a province when big railways may 
at their sweet will interfere withtife 
drainage of large areas and by #igging 
pits everywhere prepare good breeding 
grounds for mosquitos, when irrigation 
canals Inay unduly increase subsoil mois- 
ture, when trunk roads may run right 
across a region without bridges at requir- 
ed points, and when forest policy may dis- 
regard the pringipies of sanitation? We 
may be told that there would be co-opera- 
tion among departments. Vain hope! 
For even now, when sanitation is one of 
the duties of the bureaucracy, the Railway 
Board cares precious little for the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. 

Considering the poverty of India, these 
is, for some time to com®, not much hope 
of paid official ageney, employed either by 
the bureaucracy or by Peoples’ Goyern- 
ments, being able todo all that is neces- 
sary to promote the cause of education 
and sanitation and to affordamedical relief 
to allwho require it. The voluntary aid 
of philanthropically disposed persons must 
be laid under contribution. Kuthusiasm 
for social service must be roused, Bit at 
present persons who do honorary work as 
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teachers, who afford gratuitous medical 
reliefand who do the honorary work of 
„rural sanitation, are the objects of the 
particular suspicion of the police. And 
there is an impression in the public mind 
that many such innocent persons are to be 
found amoung detenus. Ifthe police are to 
be, as now, the masters of the situation 
under@he new constitution, and beyond 
the controleof representative bodies, no 
minister of education, or of sanitation; or 
-of medical relief, would be able to save his 
volunteer helpers from being victimised by 
spies and informers. Even paid and inno- 
- eenteachers would not feel secure in their 
positions. Weknow how the removal of 
teachers from their posts in even private 
schools is brought about by the secret 
reports of the police. So great is the ir- 


responsible power of the police that one of ` 


the main causes why the Swarnamayi 
College proposed to be founded by the 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar could not obtain 
afiliation was that the Commissioner of 
- Police of Calcutta was reported to have 
said that he would nof be responsible for 
the peace of the neighbourhood, if the col- 
lege were located in a cé&tain building 
which was named. 

One of the greatest civic struggles in 
history centred round the power of the 
“ptttse. India is promised responsible govern- 
ment Minus the power of the purse. There 
will*be nothing to prevent the bureau- 
cracy from appropriating to their own 
departments the bulk of the money in the 
public treasury, leaving only comparative- 

-.y small amounts for the departments en- 
trusted to the Peoples’ Men. 

Mr. Curtis’s lists shqw that all those 
departments which-employ the largest 
number of the most highly paid European 
public servants are as now to remain be- 
yond the control and effective criticism of 

the representatives of the people. Not the 
youngest covenanted civilian or -the most 
tallow assistant superintendent of police 
would be placed i$ a position of subordina- 
tion to even the Peime Minister of the 

k Cabinets of Provincial State Govern- 

ments! The Joint Address does not pur- 
port to have been promoted or inspired by 
the bureauceacy, but, all the same, it has 
very carefully safeguarded their power and 
prestige. | 
Those who do not possess prestige can- 
not*direct the flow of public charjty-in 
desirable. directions. * Even sub-divisional 
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-of our mental outlook depends'on thee 


‘minds and such hearts, so long asf 


“girls than for unselfish, brave andi 









must have made it clear that Kala Cabin 
Ministers are not to have any presti 
Hence they may not be able to bring abo 
the establishment of hospitals, charita 
dispensaries, or educational institutions. 
The constitution of the Central Gover. 
ment, i e., the Government of India, is 
remain unchanged. It may be change 
when “the comprehensive nationhood 
India” has been “called into being in ce 
turies to come.” In the meantime let v 
see what this means. The Government o; 
India settles the policy for the whole coun. 
try in everything. Weare not to have any 
effective voice over this very impor 
tant part of its work. It makes - anc 
amends the laws relating to civil and cri. 
minal justice, and revenue matters for the 
whole country. Taxes payable throfgh. 
out India are levied by it. The railway 
policy is fixed by it. The Railway Board 
is amenable only-to its control. Fisca. 
policy, Currency policy, Irrigation policy, 
the adoption or non-adoption of Protec. 
tion, the development of irrigation wor 
and of waterways, the policy relat’ 
to Industries and Mineral Resourc 
the founding of Universities, Educati 
policy,—all these are its work. In fact, t 
making or marring of our manhood depe 
on the penal legislation of the Governm 
of India. The broadening or narrowi 





























cational policy of the Central Governme 
The stiffening or softening, the straight 
ing or curving of our spinal cords, depe 
on the Education cum Police policy of t 
Government. We want broad minds,-g: 
minds; we want strong minds, li} 
minds; we want brother-hearts, 4 
hearts. But however much we or ov 
cation ministers may try to produce! 


inspectors and school inspectors can ` 
the world pleasanter and safer for st 
cowardly and pleasure-loving boys’ 


sacrificing boys and girls, these ‘ ef 
must be unavailing to a great extent. 

» We cannot make much progress 1r 
cation and sanitation unless we cans 
more money. And money we can ha: 
industrial and agricultural develop’ 
This depends on railway policy ; r 

\ 
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ņfreigtts ; irrigation ; the choice of either 
-Free Trade, Fair Trade or Protection, 
according as any one of the three pro- 
“notes India’s interests most. Butall this 
“Jepends on the Government of India. If, 
thowever, we are not to exercise any con- 
‘rol ‘over that Government, what sort of 
dif government are we going to have? 
“Responsibility makes a fine responsible 

(government indeed. 

“ The words Provincial Autonomy exer- 
+ycise a sort of spell over large numbers of 
¢pur countrymen. We, too, confess to a 
pliking for thisideal. Butit is not acom- 
„plete ideal. Unless we are very careful, it 
“may staod in the way of nation-building. 
We must be provincial patriots, no doubt. 
But we must also be able to rise above 
provincial patriotism, and have an out- 
look and a devotion which extends as far 
as the limits of the Indian Empire. Even 
_ this is and must appear a narrow ideal to 
` many master minds, The present war has 
brought to the front some, perhaps tem- 
porarily unpopular, men who rightly con- 
_ sider nationalism as it has hitherto been 

understood, a narrow and unsatisfying 
ideal. Let us, however, for the present, 
_eonsider how we can develop a India-wide 
aņatriotism. Common laws, common poli- 
‘des, common political struggles, common 
yegrievances,—all these and many other 

{,hings have been tending more and more 
to the political unification of India. We 
‘iolave been hoping todo more as days pass. 
apr hastening this process of unification. 
‘yeire our hopes to be dashed to the ground 

vend our best energies to be devoted to the 

jiaking and unmaking of glorified district- 
yoard cabinets ? 

_« For the Joint Address says that the 
1 ‘“esent provinces of India are far too big 
» .yr responsible government,—we_ confess 

¢ Jyedo not understand why. Bengal must 
one ‘t up into four or five fragments, Agra 

Nie 1 Oudh ditto, and so forth. Small areas 

pins be easier to govern, but small aggre- 

reyes of men with comparatively small 
ds]Ources are certainly incapable of under- 

¿reing great things. Besides, we do not 

in £ Why our historical, linguistic and civic 
‘duseness should be disturbed. No, Mf. 

takttis, we will not allow Bengal to be 
aren titioned even for the sake of your 
tax'ssed responsible government. If Japan 
eultth her more than 53 millions can have 
Ugg pgressive constitutional government, we 
the aot see why Agra and Oudh with their 


? 
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48 millions and Bengal with her 4 
not have popular representative go 
ment. There is no charm in the word 
ponsible. The Cabinet of Japan is respor§ 
sible only to the Emperor. But Japan has 
been making some little progress. The 
German Chancellor is responsible only to 
the Kaiser, though he finds it convenient to 
have a majority of the Reichstag at his 
back. And we have the authorityeof the 
Bishop of Bombay to believe that Ger. 
many has prospered under this system. 
The United States of America and Switzer. 
land have not got responsible Government 
in the English sense. But they are not 
very badly off. Of what avail wile ohr 
power of making and unmaking a few toy 
cabinets be, if we have not the substance 
of Indian Representative Government, 
Away with shadows, let us have the subs. 
tance, as the Hon. Mr. V. S. Srintvasa 
Sastri said in a recent speech in Madras :— 


I want to say one thing on my,own responsibility, 
and that is that what they call responsible Govern- 
ment is one of the superstitions of Englishmen. They 
believe somehow or other that their constitution is 
the ideal constitution fog all times for all countries 
for all people. To them the idea of freedom in consti. 
tutional matters is to be able to turn out one Govern- 
ment and substtute another. This, however, does 
not seem to me to be the last word in constitution. 
As I conceive the matter, it is quite possible to have 
full control over your executive without héwever 
turning it out, and they are having it in America, in 
Switzerland. Full responsible Government caspebe 
successful where you have well developed pagbies Lie 
the Conservatives and Liberdfs as in England, and 
then it is possible that as soon as one Government is 
defeated, the opposite party could supply from its 
own ranks a number of men quite competent to form 
a Government of their own. Where, however, you 
have no great parties, the great danger is that you 
cannot construct a Government which is composed of 
individuals standing for some definite principles or 
policy. All over thg continent there was a blind 
admiration for 
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and they copied the whole thing. The result is that 
in England, France and other countrics where full 
responsible Government has been adopted, it has been 
found to be a comparative failure. In France, no 
Government seems to subsist for more than a year, 
Even in England, it has now been discovered that 
since the advent of an independent Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists and the formation of 
other groups, the Cabinet system has ceased to yield 
its most beneficial results. If the Cabinet syst ill 
not be found to yield in India the best results” what 
are likely to be its dangers ? The first danger is that 
the executive will probably be weak and unstable. 
Unless you had a strong executive you cannot carad 
forward the administration on healthy and pro- 
mising lines in India. There are only two ways in 
which strong executive with popular institutions can 
be maintained, Either have two parties and cons- 
truct an irremovable-executive or do what they did 
bai + 
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1 who adopted a plan under which without 
rties up to this date the executive is strong, 
se it is irremovable. 

dis bait that they throw out to us that we shall 
ve responsible Governme: t to the full in a few de- 
partments specially chosen, is a bait which I refuse to 
swallow, and 1 would advise all people in India to 
refuse to swallow. 


In the same speech Mr. Sastri pointed 
out some other difficulties. 


Anoth® difficulty is tiat for both 
your Legislative Council will be the same, In one 
sphere you will have full control and in another you 
will have the present power of advising, suggesting 
and criticising more or less freely and that is all. 
What do you think will happen? In the one sphere 
you are where you are with power to make speeches zi 
and ingthe other sphere, you are masters, compara- 
tively speaking. Allthe attention of our people will 
be ecneentrated on departments where we have some 
freedom and the other departments" will be compara- 
tively neglected ; and in all these cases the Governor 
is the very same person, and he will have to bea man 
of great qualities with abundance of tact, If you 
give him two spheres like these, in which he will Have 
to be a mere figurehead in one sphere and a real head 
with plenty of powers ia the other sphere, he will 
have to change his disguise, as they do in theatre, 
too often in the same day. Ido not know how you 
expect governors to be mere: figureheads in some 
branches merely for our benefit. I was talking to an? 
Anglo-Indian on this matter$; and he told me that if 
he were,Governor called upon to perform these two ` 
functions at the same time, heswould ook his passage 
home the moment he was asked to perform such func-} 
tions. In our large departments ithe innumerable 
army af officers will have to obey people with full 
autonomous powers in some departments and others 

ho in certain spheres will be the officials of the 
present type, and in those circumstances you will be 
Peposing Our servants %o a very severe strain and 
they wal have to reconcile themselves to two things 
which are somewhat irreconcilable. 


+ 
In another speech of hisat Poona; Mr. 
Sastri said ..- . ie 


Besides, in the case of compartmental autonomy, 
everything depended on the ‘certainty of successive 
steps being taken at suitable intervals. The first step 
in itself was nothing. Was it reasonable to expect 
that the bareaucracy wo would .still remain all 
powerful would allow a succession of steps smoothly 
and naturally ? Under the Congress League Scheme 
the first step to be taken was large and substantial, 
capable in itself of much benefit to the community, for 
they should have under it the executive really subordi- 
nate to the legislature in all spheres of administration, 
exeept the military. 


‘these spheres, 


There is also much to be said in favour 


of gbe view that! often large experiments 


~ succeed where small ones fail. There are 


°. Ditto. 
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far more numerous examples’ of s 
frst grade colleges than of seco 
ones. Industrial concerns somet’ 
ceed when allied industries, like s à 
rum, soap and glycerine, are ce ` 
together, where they might have 
carried on separately. Thereaso; , . 
waste is avoided, and redupli.,.. 
machinery rendered unnecessary: 7.. 
ment departments are in most «, 
allied industries. Here, too, was.. 
and energy and resources has to 
ed, and reduplication of machiner, ... 
ed unnecessary. see 
We cannot trust the Judges- >o 
who are to decide as to whether. b 
succeeded or failed. At this time «©. v 
there is a reason for thinking’: ‘ty 
India’s claims. When the crisi= `s 
may not the angle of vision’ var 
fresh change ? So let us havea ioci: 
grant of at least the Congr... 
instalment of self-government. 
The Joint Address proposes . t. 
Burma from the Indian Empii > Þe.. 
she has less in common with! “© > 


from India, and has, therefore 
common with India, than Indi =r 
Great Britain or Canada, thui.,: 
three last countries are parts cries a 
Empire.- ` i ie 
We fully endorse the follow. si 

vations contained in the Joint Anu- >. ` 

Official voters should vanish. Thees: . à 
of official members voting by order,! ~S 3.. 
their personal views, is derogatory to tła on 
tion, wasteful of their valuabie time, far: ic 
ples which should govern public deh; 
nently calculated to create a feeling’. 
between Indians and Europeans as suci. 
insincere. If Government cannot acce 
whatever kind, let the Governor say St 
Suffice. A final difference of opinion =~’ sce 
Government responsible to the Secretar; v Sta! 
the spokesmen of public opinion is not v ended 
practice of annulling the votes of elect’. winem” 
those of officials’ cast, under ordersq ‘overs 
Let the Councils consist entirely of ncn-ofhea 
bers, the members ofthe Executive C. oeii an 
other officials as they chooseto brii, wita 
appearing only for the purposes of debeiv ict 
detail of administration, of legislatscea and 
estimates be brought before the council: for usc) 
et the work of Government be exporte tr un 
criticism and influence from end to end! 
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